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Art.  I. — La  Regola  e  le  Gostituzioni  delle  Religiose  nominate  Sorelle 
della  Misericordia.     Roma  :  1846. 

IN  a  quiet  and  retired  street  on  tlie  southern  side  of  our 
metropolis,  the  visitor  will  observe  a  house  of  con- 
siderable size,  removed  a  few  yards  back  from  the  buildings 
in  its  vicinity.     It  is  rendered  still  more  remarkable  by  a 
row  of  tall  trees  growing  immediately  in  front,  and  impart- 
ing to  it  an  air  of  semirural  seclusion.  ^   The  appearance  of 
these  trees,  which  almost  completely  intercept  the  view  of 
the  street,  will  lead  him  to  suspect  that  the  building  is 
tenanted  by  persons  of  very  different  tastes  and  dispositions, 
fr#}n  those  \fho  opRnarily  dwell  in  the  broad  streets  of  the 
fashionable  quarters  of  a  great  city.     There  are  few  of 
these  who  do  not  wish  to  see  the  dress,  the  appearance,  the 
equipages  of  the  papers  by,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that 
they  are  not  unwilnng  to  be  seen  themselves.     But  the 
inmates  of  the  house  to  which  we  allude,  are  not,  it  will 
easily  be  seen,  of  this  description ;  and  if  the  observer  has 
any  further  doubt  upon  the  matter,  it  will  be  at  once  dis- 
pelled, if  he  notices  the^  constant  succession  of  poor  care- 
worn and  seemingly  afflicted  creatures  that  present  them- 
selves at  the  door.     This  will  effectually  convince  him  that 
it  is  not  inhabited  by  au}^  of  those  gay  and  thoughtless 
children  of  fashion,  who  with  the  selfishness  but  too  common 
to  their  class,  seek  their  own  happiness  alone,  and  have 
little  concern  or  solicitude  for  the  cares  arid  miseries  of 
others,  nor  by  any  of  those  numerous  men  of  business,  who 
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are  just  and  honest  in  their  dealings  with  their  fellow-men, 
but  keep  their  tenderness  and  affection  for  the  members  of 
their  own  immediate  family.  It  is  not  to  the  homes  of 
these  that  the  poor  child  can  come  to  apply  for  the  price- 
less gift  of  knowledge,  that  unlike  the  other  gifts  the 
wealthy  bestow,  make  not  the  giver  poorer  than  he  was 
before.  It  is  not  to  the  homes  of  these  that  the  suffering 
afflicted  mother  can  apply  for  help,  for  him  or  her  whose 
health  and  well-being  are  dearer  to  her  than  her  own.  It 
is  not  from  such  as  these  that  the  poor  friendless  female 
can  seek  protection ;  for,  alas  !  either  the  pampered  menial 
drives  her  with  scorn  from  the  threshold,  or  if  admitted, 
some  greater  evil  than  distress  and  poverty  often  awaits 
her  within  their  doors.  He  will  also  perceive  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  needy  applicant  to  brighten  with  the  smile 
of  hope  and  satisfaction  as  they  come  and  go,  and  thence 
be  led  to  conclude  by  obvious  inference,  that  their  petition 
has  been  received  and  their  wants  attended  to,  in  a  spirit 
very  different  indeed  from  that  modern  legislative  relief, 
which  holds  with  unpitying  hand  the  scales  between  the 
claims  of  utter  destitution  upon  the  one  side,  and  the  stern 
threats  of  despairing  famine  upon  the  other,  and  will  give 
the  one  only  just  as  much  as  will  save  society  from  the 
dangers  of  the  other.  He  will  perceive  that  it  is  not  one 
of  those  institutions  which  have  been  established  according 
to  the  cold  maxims  of  political  economy  for  the  mitigation 
of  social  misery;  and  if  he  asks  some  one  child  of  the 
many  he  will  see  either  entering  or  coming  out,  repeating 
perhaps  to  her  companion  the  lesson  of  her  catechism  she 
has  just  received,  or  accosts  one  of  the  poor  women  who 
meet  him  at  the  entrance,  and  inquires  the  name  and 
occupations  of  those  to  whom  the  mansion  belongs,  he  will 
be  answered  joyfully  and  with  some  expression  of  wonder 
at  his  seeming  ignorance,  that  the  house  about  which  he 
is  so  curious  and  solicitous,  is  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy. 

Before  we  conduct  him  to  the  interior  of  this  establish- 
ment, we  must  premise  a  few  words  of  notice  on  the  good 
and  holy  woman  to  whom  it  owes  its  existence.  Mrs. 
Catherine  McAuley,  was  born  at  Stormanstown  House  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  on  the  17th  of  September  in 
the  year  1778.  She  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  three 
children.  At  a  very  early  age  she  had  the  misfortune  of 
losing  her  father,  who  was  a  truly  edifying  and  religious 
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Catliolic.  Among  his  other  practices  of  piety,  he  was 
accustomed  to  gather  round  him  on  Sundays  and  HoKdays 
the  poor  children  who  Hved  in  his  neighbourhood,  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  them  in  their  catechism.  His 
daughter,  though  young  when  he  died,  was  yet  old  enough 
to  recollect  this  circumstance,  and  the  recollection  was 
always  wont  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  her  in  after 
life.  His  wife,  who  had  no  great  liking  for  this  sort  of 
occupation,  and  who  was  far  from  being  animated  with  a 
kindred  spirit,  often  remonstrated  with  him  on  what  she 
was  accustomed  to  consider  the  un suitableness  of  such  an 
employment  for  a  person  of  his  age  and  condition.  But  no 
remonstrance  could  induce  him  to  abandon  the  good  work 
in  which  he  found  great  pleasure,  and  which  he  found  to 
be  attended  with  great  advantages.  If  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  poor  be  even  in  our  days  a  work  of  decided 
utility,  how  much  more  useful  must  it  have  been  when  the 
religious  institutions  of  the  country  were  but  beginning  to 
emerge  from  the  pressure  of  those  restrictions,  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected  by  the  intolerance  and  enactments 
of  the  preceding  centuries.^  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
loss  of  the  poor  children  in  the  vicinity  of  Stormanstown 
House  when  their  kind  benefactor  died,  greater  still  was 
that  of  his  afflicted  family ;  and  when  in  a  short  time  his 
wife  followed  him  to  the  grave,  the  three  children  became 
orphans  indeed.  Their  extreme  youth,  while  it  lessened  in 
some  measure  their  sense  of  the  affliction,  made  that  afflic- 
tion the  more  calamitous.  On  the  death  of  their  parents, 
a  Protestant  gentleman  in  Dublin,  who  was  some  connec- 
tion or  at  least  a  friend  of  the  family,  took  compassion  on 
the  children,  and  assumed  the  responsibility  of  their  educa- 
tion ;  and  whatever  means  they  had,  which  were  not  con- 
siderable, were  applied  to  their  subsistence  and  instruction. 
Brought  up  in  this  manner,  in  the  midst  of  a  Protestant 
family,  and  secluded  from  all  intercourse  with  the  members 
of  the  religion  to  which  their  parents  belonged,  the 
consequences  to  the  younger  children  may  be  easily  con- 
jectured. Catherine  the  eldest,  having  been  more  perfectly 
imbued  with  Catholic  principles,  or  at  least  having  more 
of  Catholic  feeling,  though  she  knew  little  of  Catholic 
doctrine,  was  in  some  degree  able  to  resist  the  influences 
to  which  she  was  exposed.  She  was  not  a  Protestant,  but 
still  could  scarcely  be  called  a  Catholic.  She  had  received 
no  religious  instruction  since  her  father's  death,  and  seldom 
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if  ever  went  to  a  place  of  Catholic  worship.  The  memory 
of  her  father,  and  her  affectionate  veneration  for  his  virtue, 
would  now  and  then  come  strongly  on  her  mind,  to  endear 
the  faith  of  which  he  was  a  member.  But  such  a  senti- 
ment, however  it  may  have  encouraged  her  to  persevere, 
could  scarcely  produce  conviction ;  and  she  grew  up  to  the 
age  of  womanhood,  without  any  fixed  or  decided  religious 
opinions.  If  an  observation  was  made  in  company  and  in 
her  presence  reflecting  on  Catholics  or  their  practices,  it 
always  gave  her  pain,  and  she  was  often  forced  to  listen 
with  silent  indignation,  to  remarks,  which  from  ignorance, 
she  was  unable  to  refute. 

Feeling  however  each  day  more  and  more  the  insecurity 
of  her  spiritual  condition,  and  the  want  of  some  spiritual 
assistance,  she  resolved  to  try,  if  by  her  own  study  and 
examination,  she  could  determine  which  of  the  two  religions 
had  the  most  cogent  arguments  in  its  favour,  and  to  which 
she  could  with  most  safety  entrust  the  guardianship  of  her 
spiritual  interests.  Having  a  sincere  regard  for  the  per- 
sons in  whose  house  she  lived,  and  who  had  always  treated 
her  personally  with  uniform  kindness  and  attention,  she 
sought  to  ascertain  whether  she  could  with  a  safe  conscience 
embrace  their  creed,  and  join  them  in  religious  commu- 
nion. She  read  their  books,  heard  their  explanations, 
discussed  with  them  the  several  points  in  which  they 
differed,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  herself  of  the  truth 
of  the  Protestant  religion.  ^  But,  alas !  the  more  she  read, 
for  she  had  a  strong  and  vigorous  understanding,  and  the 
more  she  thought  and  studied  upon  the  subject,  the  stroiiger 
did  her  doubts  become.  The  earthly  and  interested  motives 
in  which  Protestantism  had  its  origin,  the  violence,  contra- 
dictions, and  mutual  dissension  of  its  authors,  the  want  of 
those  salutary  ordinances,  which  the  experience  of  her  own 
heart  told  her  were  necessary  for  spiritual  improvement, 
demonstrated  most  convincingly,  that  the  spirit  which 
produced  what  is  called  the  Reformation,  and  which  ani- 
mated the  reformers,  could  not  have  been  the^  spirit  of 
God.  Whatever  inclination  she  may  at  any  time  have 
had  to  become  a  Protestant,  utterly  died  away  within  her 
in  the  progress  of  the  inquiry. 

Baffled  and  disappointed  in  this  direction,  she  turned 
her  attention  to  the  consideration  of  Catholic  doctrine. 
She  procured  some  books,  and  read  them  with  the  most 
serious  and  profound  attention.    It  has  been  already  stated 
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that  she  alwaj^s  cherished  a  secret  partiality  for  the  religion 
of  her  parents,  and  was  therefore  rejoiced  to  find,  that  the 
objections  she  had  so  often  heard  urged  against  it,  had 
their    source   either  in  ignorance    or    misrepresentation. 
Having  also  a  strong  and  instinctive  yearning  after  piety, 
perfection,  and  usefulness  to  her  fellow-creatures,  she  found 
to  her  great  delight,  that  her  most  sanguine  desires  in  this 
respect  admitted  of  being  realized.     The  antiquity  of  its 
institutions,  which  she  could  so  easily  trace  back  to  the 
apostolic  times;   the  universality  of  its  diffusion,  which 
marked  it  as  the  one  that  was  alone  able  to  fulfil  the  divine 
injunction  of  baptizing  and  teaching  the  nations ;  the  holi- 
ness of  its  members  and  the  efficacy  of  its  sacramental 
observances,  which  promised  to  realize  the  highest  aspira- 
tions of  lierj  devotional  fervour,  made  the  most  powerful 
and  favourable  impression  upon  her  mind,  and  dispelled 
most  of  the  doubts  that  had  hitherto  obstructed  her  religious 
convictions.     Those  who  have  been  trained  up  from  infancy 
in  the  habitual  performance  of  religious  duty,  and  whose 
minds  by  a  special  grace  of  God  not  often  valued  as  it 
ought,  have  been  developed  and  directed  by  the  teaching 
of  His  Church,  can  never  adequately  conceive  the  torture 
and  the  terror  of  the  sincere  inquirer  after  truth  in  such  a 
trying  and  critical  position — a  position  in  which  the  inte- 
rests of  eternity  and  very  often  the  interests  of  earth,  are 
depending  upon  the  conclusiveness  of  an  argument,  or  the 
firmness  of  a  resolution.     When  the  soul,  urged  on  by  the 
power  of  truth,  or  attracted  by  the  influence  of  grace,  is 
held  back^  by  the  force  of  past  opinions,  to  which  it  is 
often  publicly  committed ;  of  old  habits  which  it  has  long 
indulged,  of  inveterate  prejudices  which  it  has  imbibed  in 
childhood,  and  which  have  fettered  it  through  life ;    and 
when  the  whole  moral  and  intellectual  nature  must  be 
subjected  to  an  entire  and  terrible  revolution.     The  agony 
of  the  inward  process,  terrible  as  it  is,  becomes  often  aggra- 
vated by  difficulties  of  a  more  worldly  character,  when  the 
dictates  of  conscience  can  be  obeyed  only  at  the  risk  of 
giving  offence  to  valued  friends,  of  separating  from  cherished 
connections,  of  being  subjected  to  obloquy,  and  censure, 
and  ridicule,  and  imputation  of  the  most  mi  worthy  motives, 
and  from  those  perhaps  whose  good  opinion  it  had  always 
been  an  object  of  the  most  anxious  ambition  to  merit  and 
secure.     This  is  an  ordeal  for  which  every  sincere  inquirer 
must  be  more  or  less  prepared.     They  are  the  pangs  of  the 
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second  birth,  by  which  he  is  to  be  made  a  child  of  God ; 
and  the  purifying  process  by  which  he  is  to  be  prepared  for 
his  spiritual  regeneration.  In  it,  as  in  a  searching  fire^ 
the  wood,  hay,  or  stubble,  is  to  be  purged  away.  But 
however  painful  the^  ordeal,  or  steep  and  rugged,  and 
strewed  with  tribulations,  the  narrow  path  that  leads  the 
traveller  heavenward,  it  is  the  way  to  immortality,  and  the 
sufferings  endured  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  unending 
weight  of  glory  to  which  it  will  conduct  him  hereafter. 

While  this  change  was  taking  place  in  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  subject  of  our  notice,  an  imx^ortant  altera- 
tion was  made  in  her  temporal  condition.  She  had  been 
from  the  period  of  her  parents'  death,  an  inmate  in  the 
house  of  the  kind  friends  who  had  undertaken  the  respon- 
sibility of  her  and  her  sister's  education.  There  she  be- 
came acquainted  with  an  old  gentleman  and  his  wife  who 
were  frequent  visitors.  These  were  but  lately  returned 
from  abroad,  and  had  no  children.  The  kindness  of 
heart,  and  cheerfulness  of  disposition  that  distinguished 
Miss  McAuley,  soon  attracted  their  attention,  and  gained 
their  esteem  and  love.  Not  satisfied  with  enjoying  her 
society  occasionally,  they  wished  to  have  her  always  with 
them,  and  proposed  to  her  to  take  up  her  residence  alto- 
gether in  their  house,  and  become  their  adopted  daughter. 
The  advantages  of  the  proposal  to  one  in  her  position,  were 
too  manifest  to  be  rejected,  and  in  a  short  time  she  re- 
moved entirely  to  their  residence,  which  was  beautifully 
situated  in  a  small  village  a^  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Dublin.  Neither  of  the  parties  had  any  reason  to  regret 
the  consequences  of  this  arrangement.  They  were  to  her, 
all  that  the  fondest  parents  could  be ;  and  her  grateful  and 
devoted  attachment  led  them  to  forget  that  she  was  but 
their  adopted  child.  But  neither  the  advantages  of  her 
new  position,  nor  the  comforts  she  enjoyed,  nor  the  atten- 
tions which  she  received  from  her  kind  friends,  could  re- 
lieve the  anxiety  or  quiet  the  troubles  of  her  mind  on  the 
great  subject  of  religion.  There  was  a  void  in  her  heart 
that  no  earthly  happiness  could  fill ;  and  a  want  tha., 
nothing  she  had  yet  enjoyed  could  satisfy.  She  resolved 
on  becoming  a  Catholic,  let  the  consequences  to  her  tem- 
poral interests  be  what  they  might.  Her  adopted  parents 
had  used  no  undue  influence,  and  were  probably  ignorant 
of  her  determination,  but  the  consequences  were  too  im- 
portant to  her  own  eternal  interests,  and  whatever  thei^ 
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conduct  in  her  regard  might  be,  she  resolved  on  taking 
without  delay  the  necessary  steps  to  become  in  reality,  as 
she  was  already  in  desire,  a  practical  Catholic.  From 
a  feeling  which  will  be  easily  understood,  she  had  a  diffi- 
culty in  disclosing  to  them  her  partiality  for  that  religion. 
Yet  without  making  this  disclosure,  it  was  by  no  means 
easy  for  her  to  accomplish  the  object  she  had  at  heart,  for 
her  residence  was  some  miles  from  the  city,  and  her  kind 
friends  would  scarcely  permit  her  to  be  absent  for  an  hour. 
But  anything  was  preferable  to  the  agony  of  suspense. 
One  day  she  alleged  some  reason  for  going  into  town 
alone,  and  leaving  the  carriage  at  the  door  of  a  milHner's 
shop  where  she  had  purchased  some  trifling  articles, 
and  where  she  ordered  it  to  wait,  she  went  to  the 
Catholic  chapel  which  was  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Breathless  with  haste,  and  trembling  with  the 
excitement  of  her  feelings,  she  applied  at  the  residence  of 
the  clergyman,  and  was  introduced  into  the  presence  of 
the  late  Dr.  Betagh.  No  one  could  have  been  better 
suited  to  the  occasion.  When  the  agitation  of  her  feelings 
permitted  her  to  make  known  the  object  of  her  visit,  and 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed,  he 
gave  her  the  advice  she  needed,  removed  the  remaining 
objections  she  entertained,  and  desired  her  to  come  on  the 
earliest  convenient  day  to  see  him  again.^  Many  were  the 
difficulties  she  encountered  in  accomplishing  her  purpose — 
difficulties  which  she  could  have  easily  avoided  as  the  issue 
proved,  by  openly  and  promptly  avowing  her  resolution. 
This  however  she  wished  to  put  off  to  the  last  moment, 
and  it  was  not  nntil  she  had  made  her  first  communion 
that  her  friends  were  made  aware  of  the  step  which  she  had 
taken.  They  would  of  course  have  preferred  her  remain- 
ing of  the  same  religious  persuasion  as  themselves ;  but  as 
her  conscience  and  her  convictions  led  her  otherwise,  they 
allowed  her  the  same  liberty,  as  they  would  have  wished, 
in  similar  circumstances,  for  themselves.  Thenceforth 
she  continued  to  go  to  mass,  and  they  to  church,  without 
tmy  diminution  of  their  mutual  esteem  and  affection. 
'  Thus  at  liberty,  she  soon  proved  by  her  piety  and  regu- 
larity,  how  deeply  she  appreciated  the  religious  opinions 
she  had  embraced.  She  was  diligent  in  the  observances 
of  religion,  and  indefatigable  in  her  exertions  to  relieve 
the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  poor.  She  had  little 
indeed  of  her  own  to  give,  beyond  a  kind  word  of  advice, 
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or  an  affectionate  expression  of  S3^mpatliy;  but  she  was 
often  the  ready  and  cheerful  instrument  of  distributing  her 
benefactor's  bounty.  Her  adopted  parents  were  good  and 
charitable  people,  and  she  was  usually  the  channel  through 
which  their  charity  was  distributed.  But  her  care  was 
not  limited  to  mere  material  wants.  She  took  pity  also 
on  the  spiritual  ignorance  of  those  she  relieved;  and 
remembering  her  father's  usefulness,  she  was  anxious  to 
prove  herself  in  all  things  worthy  of  his  virtues.  She  col- 
lected the  poor  children  of  the  neighbourhood  in  the  lodge 
which  was  placed  at  her  disposal,  and  devoted  to  their 
mstruction  whatever  leisure  time  she  could  spare.  She 
soon  drew  around  her  those  who  hoped  to  derive  relief  and 
consolation  from  her  advice.  Every  one  who  had  distress 
to  be  relieved,  or  affliction  to  be  mitigated,  or  troubles  to 
be  encountered,  came,  and  to  the  best  of  her  judgment 
she  told  them  what  to  do.  Her  zeal  made  her  a  kind  of 
missionary  in  her  district.  In  these  works  of  usefulness 
and  charity  she  continued  for  several  years ;  during  which 
time  she  was  rendering  herself  each  day  more  and  more 
dear  to  her  adopted  parents.  In  the  course  of  time,  the 
increasing  infirmities  of  age  began  to  undermine  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  latter,  and  they  departed  this  life  within  a 
short  interval  of  one  another.  Miss  McAuley  had  the 
inexpressible  consolation  to  see  them  both  follow  her 
example,  and  become  Catholics  on  their  dying  bed.  For 
this  she  had  prayed  with  many  sighs  and  tears,  and  when 
her  prayers  seemed  hopeless,  they  were,  by  a  special  favour 
from  above,  crowned  with  complete  success.  Their  sense 
of  her  worth  and  affection,  and  of  her  long  and  meritorious 
services,  was  proved  after  their  deaths,^  for  it  was  found 
that  they  left  her  sole  heiress  of  all  their  property,  which 
was  considerable. 

If  a  young  lady  with  a  large  fortune  at  her  disposal, 
remains  unmarried,  it  will  seldom  be  for  want  of  persons 
to  solicit  the  honour  of  her  hand.  Miss  McAuley  was 
soon  honoured  with,  the  attentions  of  more  than  one 
aspiring  individual.  These  proposals  and  addresses  she 
at  once  rejected;  and  declared  to  all  whom  it  might  concern 
that  her  firm  determination  was  to  lead  a  single  life,  and 
disclaim  for  ever  any  intention  of  marriage.  Her  real 
objects  were  known  only  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong, 
a  (Catholic  clergyman  in  Dublin,  who  possessed  her  con- 
fidence, and  to  whom  she  had  communicated  her  real  in- 
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tentions.  These  intentions  were  to  devote  her  whole  means 
to  the  relief  of  the  needy  and  the  destitnte,  and  to  esta- 
bhsh  some  permanent  institntion  for  the  mitigation  of 
their  sufferings.  This  project  she  had  revolved  in  her 
mind,  even  when  there  seemed  no  human  prohahility  of  its 
being  ever  carried  into  effect;  and  now  when  God  gave  her 
the  means  of  doing  so,  she  resolved  on  commencing  the 
good  work  without  delay.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong 
remarked  that  it  had  been  formerly  too  much  the  cus- 
tom for  Catholics  to  place  their  charitable  and  religious 
institutions  in  some  obscure  street,  or  narrow  lane,  that 
was  almost  inaccessible ;  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
make  a  change  in  this  respect,  and  place  them  so  that  all 
might  see  and  be  edified,  that  thus  they  might  not  be  less 
advantageously  circumstanced  as  regarded  the  publicity 
of  their  benevolent  institutions,  than  their  Protestant 
fellow-countrymen.  In  compliance  with  these  suggestions, 
it  was  resolved  to  take,  not  a  house  already  built,  which 
there  y/ould  perhaps  have  been  some  difHculty  in  accom- 
modating to  these  purposes,  but  a  plot  of  ground,  and 
erect  thereon  an  edifice  that  would  be  not  only  holy  in  its 
use,  but  consecrated  to  God  and  to  his  service  from  its 
very  foundations.  An  eligible  situation  presented  itself 
in  Lower  Baggot  Street,  and  was  purchased.  A  plan 
and  estimate  of  a  building  to  answer  the  proposed  objects 
was  procured,  and  the  work  was  commenced  imme- 
diately. » 

Whilst  the  new  building  was  in  progress,  and  being  pre- 
pared for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied.  Miss 
Mc  Auley  was  employed  in  preparing  herself  to  accomplish 
them,  with  every  proba])ility  of  success.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  she  co7itemplated,  was  the  education  of  the 
poor,  and  while  the  works  were  going  on,  she  resolved  on 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  system  of  instruction  that 
was  adopted  in  the  best  regulated  schools.  The  Kildare- 
street  system  was  then  in  active  operation,  and  though  its 
other  faults  were  many  and  considerable,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  the  system  of  literary  instruction  em- 
ployed, was  a  considerable  improvement  on  that  which 
had  been  pursued  before  its  time.  Miss  Mc  Auley  made 
several  visits  to  the  principal  school  in  Dublin,  in  order  to 
acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  its  details,  that  she  might 
subsequently  be  able  to  make  them  available  and  intro- 
duce them  into  her  own. 
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When  tlie  building  in  Baggot-street  was  prepared  for 
her  reception,  she  took  up  her  abode  in  it.  She  gave 
accommodation  also  to  a  few  poor  but  respectable  young 
women,  to  whom  it  was  a  temporary  advantage  until  suit- 
able situations  could  be  procured  them.  Some  ladies,  who 
had  kindly  volunteered^  to  help  her  in^  the  schools,  seeing 
the  good  she  did,  and  imbibing  a  portion  of  her  zeal,  ex- 
pressed a  willingness,  with  the  consent  of  their  friends,  to 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  objects  she  had  in  view. 
After  a  short  experience  of  its  working,  it  was  resolved  to 
draw  down  a  blessing  on  the  entire  establishment  by 
placing  it  under  the  divine  protection.  Miss  McAuley 
had  a  particular  devotion  to  the  festival  of  our  Blessed 
Lady  of  Mercy.  The  24th  of  September,  on  which  it  is  cele- 
brated, was  approaching,  and  she  wrote  to  the  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Murray,  for  permission  to  have  the  small  chapel, 
which  she  took  care  to  have  ready  for  the  occasion, 
solemnly  blessed,  and  a  somewhat  religious  character  im- 
parted to  the  duties  in  which  she  and  her  associates  were 
engaged.  This  prelate,  who  had  been  from  a  very  early 
period  her  sincere  friend,  and  who  has  proved  himself  ever 
ready  to  sanction  any  good  work  by  which  the  glory  of 
God  or  the  salvation  of  souls  is  to  be  promoted,  consented 
without  hesitation.  On  the  appointed  morning  her  little, 
chapel  was  blessed,  and  her  undertaking  placed  under  the 
protection  of  our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mercy. 

Eyery  generous  undertaking  will  experience  more  or 
less  of  opposition.  On  the  very  morning  on  which  her 
little  chapel  was  blessed,  she  heard  the  first  murmurs  of 
disapproval.  The  object  and  constitution^  of  the  Insti- 
tution were  canvassed  in  no  indulgent  spirit,  and  cen- 
sured in  no  very  complimentary  language.  The  words 
in  which  the  censure  was  expressed,  were  whispered 
loud  enough  to  reach  her  ears.  Depressed  very  much 
by  the  disapprobation  which  her  institution  seemed  to 
receive,  and  fearing  in  her  humility  lest  it  might  be 
an  indication  from  God  that  her  intentions,  however 
well-meant,  were  not  approved  by  ^  Him,  she  sought 
advice  from  her  ecclesiastical  superiors,  ^  to  guide  her 
in  the  difficulty  she  encountered.  Her  kind  friend,  the 
Archbishop,  was  the  person  to  whom  religion  bade  her 
have  recourse,  and  whose  authority  was  to  be  in  her 
regard  even  as  the  authority  of  God.  If  he  approved  her 
undertaking,  it  mattered  little  what  others  should  say  or 
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do.     If  he  objected,  it  would  be  a  sign  that  her  views  were 
not  inspired  by  God's  Spirit,  and  that  they  were  conse- 
quently to  be  abandoned.      Accordingly  she   sought  an 
interview,  and  laid  before  him  the  nature  and  the  objects 
of  her  benevolent  foundation,  and  the  method  by  which 
these    objects  were    to  be   accomplished.      She    neither 
wished  for  fame,  nor  sought  distinction ;  nor  did  she  wish 
to  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  any  others  that  might  be 
labouring  in  the  same  field.     She  offered  to  resign  into  his 
hands  all  right  to  the  house  she  had  erected,  and  give  him 
full  permission  to  employ  it  for  whatever  religious  purpose 
he  pleased.     For  herself  personally  she  asked  but  for  the 
poorest  apartment  in  it,  and  the  merit  of  labouring  in  any 
capacity,  however  humble,  in  carrying  out  his  benevolent 
intentions.      No   one   could  have    better  appreciated  the 
generosity  of  such  an  offer  than  he  to  whom  it  was  made. 
From  the  day  of  her  conversion,  he  had  been  the  witness 
of  her  zeal  and  piety.     He  knew  her  worth,  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  perceiving  that  her  conduct,  throughout,  had 
been  influenced  by  the    purest    and    the   most  devoted 
charity.     Her  proposal  of  committing  the  establishment  to 
the  care  of  one  of  the  religious  institutions  in  Dublin,  he 
answered  by  a  most  decided  negative.   ^  He  was  convinced 
that  the  spirit  to  which  it  owed  its  existence,  would  best 
preside  over  its  subsequent  exertions,  and  ensure  its  ulti- 
mate success.     Every  good  work,^  he  said,  was  like  the 
divine  Author  of  our  religion,  a  sign  to  be  contradicted  ; 
and  for  trials  of  some  sort  or  other,  she  ought^  always  to 
be  prepared.     In  accordance  with  these   sentiments,  he 
gave  his  most  earnest  encouragement  to  the  undertaking,^ 
and  took  the  preliminary  steps  to  place  it  on  a  footing  of 
efficient  and  permanent  stability.      He  gave  the  inmates 
permission  to  assume  a  distinctive  religious  dress,  and  visit 
the  sick,  both  in  private  houses  and  in  public  hospitals.    ^^ 
As  an  instance  of  the  good  sense  with  which  Miss  McAuley^j«# 
made  her    knowledge   of   the  world    subservient  to  the 
interests  of  religion,  we  may  allude  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  established  a  kind  of  right  for  herself  and  her  asso- 
ciates to  visit  the  public  hospitals  of  the  city,  as  since  that 
period  they  have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  doing.    One 
of  the  physicians  attached  to  Sir  Patrick  Dunn's  hospital, 
was  her  intimate  friend,  and  profiting  by  this  circumstance, 
she  sought  permission  to  see  the  sick  wards  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  patients,   along  with   some   of   her  female 
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friends.  No  objection  was  made;  and  while  they  were 
passing  through  the  apartments,  she  as  it  were  inciden- 
tally mentioned  that  she  should  be  very  anxious  to  visit  the 
patients  occasionally  with  her  young  friends,  to  give  the 
sick  and  dying  whatever  consolation  they  might  be  able  to 
communicate,  and  hoped  no  objection  would  be  made  to  a 
repetition  of  their  visits.  The  reply  was  most  satisfactory, 
and  thenceforward  they  were  constant  and  regular  visitors. 
Not  being  personally  acquainted  with  the  managers  of  the 
other  hospitals,  she  went  in  her  own  carriage,  and  re- 
quested as  a  favour  to  be  admitted  to  see  the  internal 
arrangement  and  accommodations.  What  might  have  been 
refused  her  if  she  had  gone  on  foot,  was  immediately 
granted  when  she  presented  herself  in  a  fashionable  equi- 
page. When  she  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  kind  of 
right,  by  the  frequency  of  her  visits,  she  dispensed  with 
the  equipage,  and  never  afterwards  made  use  of  it.  It 
was  soon  after  sold,  the  servants  were  dismissed,  and  the 
saving  thereby  effected  in  her  domestic  economy,  was 
applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  suffering,  and  the 
alliicted. 

The  establishment  in  Baggot-street  was  now  making 
itself  extensively  useful.  The^  ladies  who  had  the  charge 
of  it,  not  only  attended  the  sick,  but  had  a  large  school 
for  the  education  of  poor  girls,  an  orphanage,  and  a 
place  of  refuge  for  poor  destitute  females.  But  not- 
withstanding its  varied  and  comprehensive  usefulness,  it 
was  yet  in  a  somewhat  anomalous  position.  A  Catholic 
visitor,  however  he  might  value  its  services,  and  be  edified 
by  the  piety  of  its  members,  would  have  missed  the  peculiar 
religious  character  that  should  ever  pervade  such  commu- 
nities, and  the  religious  organization  that  alone  could  give 
stability  and  efficiency  to  their  operations.  It  was  at  best 
but  the  creation  of  individual  charity,  presided  over  by 
private  zeal,  and  dependant  for  its  continuance  on  the  will 
of  her  to  whom  it  owed  its  existence.  It  was  therefore 
highly  desirable  that  the  Church  should  take  it  formally 
mider  its  protection,  invest  it  with  a  more  sacred  cha- 
racter, and  provide  for  its  future  permanence.  No  one 
could  be  more  sensible  of  these  defects  than  Miss 
McAuley  herself,  and  no  one  more  ardently  desired  to 
have  them  remedied.  She  applied  repeatedly  to  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  give  to  her  and  her  asso- 
ciates whatever  religious  form  and  character  he  deemed 
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advisable ;  and  it  soon  became  absolutely  necessary  that 
something  should  be  done  towards  this  end.  Many  well 
disposed  Catholics  began  to  take  offence  at  the  unusual 
form  w^hich  th^  establishment  had  assumed.  It  was 
neither  a  convent  nor  a  private  dwelling-house  ;  ^  it  was 
neither  a  religious  community,  nor  yet  a  public  institu- 
tion. Remonstrances  were  made  to  the  foundress,  by 
those  who  were  friends,  as  well  as  by  those  who  were  by 
no  means  friendly ;  sometimes  in  language  of  kind  and 
well-meant  expostulation,  and  not  mifrequently  in  terms 
of  unqualified  disapproval.  She  often  received,  by  post, 
letters  written  in  the  most  opprobrious  style  and  addressed 
in  the  most  insulting  manner.  Her  position  was  rendered 
so  unpleasant,  that  it  was  fully  time  to  do  something  to 
rescue  her  from  the  pain  of  such  repeated  and  unmerited 
annoyance.  For  her  own  part,  she  could  have  borne  it  all 
in  patience,  and  found  strength  and  consolation  in  prayer, 
like  Him  who  was  Himself  insulted  and  reviled,  and  who 
said  to  His  followers,  ''Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall 
revile  you,  and  speak  evil  against  you,  falsely,  for  my  name: 
rejoice  and  be  glad,  for  your  reward  is  exceedingly  great  in 
heaven.  ^^  But  she  would  not  that  those  who  were  united 
with  her  in  the  sacred  work  of  charity,  should  also  suffer ; 
nor  that  the  institution  vrhich  she  had  laboured  so  long 
and  anxiously,  and  at  such  expense,  to  perfect,  should  be 
injured  in  the  public  estimation,  and  be  thereby  obstructed 
in  its  career  of  usefulness.  But  God,  who  permitted  her 
to  be  thus  tried  for  a  season,  had  chosen  her  for  His  own 
wise  ends,  and  wished  that  her  virtue  should  be  thus  made 
perfect.  When  the  fitting  time  arrived.  He  took  care  that 
those  trials  should  cease,  and  that  the  great  object  for 
which  she  had  longed  and  prayed,  should  be  brought  at 
length  to  a  successful  termination.  One  day,  when  the 
horizon  of  her  hopes  seemed  more  than  usually  clouded, 
and  her  mind  depressed  by  the  difficulties  that  encom- 
passed her,  the  archbishop  sought  an  interview,  and 
announced  to  her  his  intention  of  complying  with  her 
wishes,  respecting  the  future  and  permanent  condition  of 
the  establishment.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  the 
new  institute  totally  unconnected  with  any  other,  to  have 
it  governed  by  its  own  rules,  and  designated  by  its  own 
distinctive  appellation.  What  more  appropriate  designa- 
tion could  be  selected,  to  express  at  once  its  character  and 
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purpose ;  than  that  which  it  was  then  determined  to  give  it. 
The  Institute  of  our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mercy? 

An  order  of  mercy  had  ah'eady  existed  in  the  Church, 
founded  by  St.  Peter  Nolasco  in  the  13th  century.  Like 
that  which  in  after  times  was  to  receive  the  same  name, 
this  order  was  called  into  existence  by  that  spirit  of  charity 
and  compassion,  which  urged  holy  men  to  relieve  the 
necessities  and  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  their  afflicted 
fellow-creatures.  ^  During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies the  Christians  who  lived  along  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  were  much  exposed  to  the  predatory 
attacks  of  the  Moors.  These,  from  their  superior  skill  in 
nautical  affairs,  .and  the  number  and  size  of  their  ships, 
were  able  to  bid  defiance  to  any  force  that  the  Christian 
states  of  Europe  could  bring  against  them.  Their  fleets 
rode  triumphant  on  the  waters  from  Jaffa  to  Gibraltar,  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion  carried  terror  and  dismay  along 
the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Sometimes  they  contented 
themselves  with  cruising  outside  the  harbours,  lying  in 
wait  for  such  merchant  vessels  as  were  coming  out  or  going 
in.  Not  unfrequently  they  made  sudden  descents  upon 
the  coasts,  and,  after  plundering  the  houses,  carried  away 
into  slavery  the  wretched  inhabitants  that  they  seized. 
The  condition  of  these  Christian  slaves,  in  the  homes  of 
their  barbarian  masters,  was  for  the  most  part  truly  deplo- 
rable. Servitude,  even  in  its  most  favourable  aspect,  is  a 
hard  and  hapless  lot ;  but  when  religious  oppression  and 
enmity  are  infused  into  the  bitter  cup  of  social  degrada- 
tion, the  draught  must  be  one  of  veriest  wormwood.  The 
man  that  had  been  inured  to  labour  and  hardship  from  his 
childhood,  may  have  struggled  firmly  and  devotedly  with 
his  fate ;  but,  alas  !  imagination  may  picture,  but  the  pen 
refuses  to  record,  the  hard  and  horrible  doom  that  awaited 
the  weaker  sex  in  the  household  of  the  infidel  masters  to 
whom  they  were  assigned.  To  avert  in  some  measure 
these  evils,  St.  Peter  Nolasco  and  his  associates  united 
themselves  in  a  religious  institute.  Among  their  warmest 
friends  they  had  the  honour  of  numbering  a  Spanish  king, 
the  noble-hearted  James  of  Arragon.  To  his  munificence 
they  were  indebted  for  a  fine  convent  at  Barcelona.  The 
name  of  this  meritorious  institute,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  altered  condition  of  Europe,  had  deviated  very  much 
from  its  first  form,  was  adopted  by  Miss  McAuley,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  for  her  own. 
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The  rules  and  constitutions,  however,  by  which  it  was  to 
be  governed,  were  derived  from  a  different  quarter. 

They  adopted  measures  without  delay  for  introducing 
the  observances  of  a  religious  life  among  the  new  aspirants 
after_perfection.  The  necessary  permission  being  obtained. 
Miss  Mc  Auley  and  two  companions  entered  the  Presenta- 
tion Convent  of  George's  Hill,  in  Dublin,  to  learn  the  duties 
and  practices  of  religion,  and  when  their  noviciate  was 
performed,  to  return  to  Baggot  Street,  and  give  to  the 
remaining  members  the  benefit  of  the  instructions  they 
had  received.  In  that  convent  they  received  the  religious 
dress  in  the  month  of  December,  1829 ;  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year  they  made  their  religions  profession.  To 
the  usual  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  they 
added  a  fourth  of  devoting  themselves  during  the  period  of 
their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  sick  and  the  poor.  In  the 
meantime  they  had  provided  for  the  continued  efHciency  of 
the  house  in  Baggot  Street,  and  taken  precautions  against 
any  interruptions  of  its  usefulness  during  their  temporary 
absence. 

While  Mrs.  McAuley  (for  thus  we  must  henceforward 
designate  her)  was  spending  her  noviciate  at  George's 
Hill,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Irish  Church,  since 
raised  to  the  episcopacy,  was  engaged  in  examining  the 
rules  and  constitutions  of  several  rehgious  communities, 
with  a  view  to  compile  a  suitable  code  for  the  new  Institute 
of  Mercy.  The  Rule  of  St.  Augustine  was  adopted  as  the 
basis,  but  several  clauses  were  introduced,  and  changes 
made,  which  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times  and 
the  peculiar  objects  of  the  new  institute  required.  These, 
after  being  carefully  revised  and  examined  by  the  com« 
potent  authorities,  were  submitted  to  the  archbishop,  and 
proposed  for  the  observance  of  the  convent.  The  three 
religions,  including  Mrs.  McAuley,  that  were  professed  in 
George's  Hill,  returned  home  in  December,  1830,  imme- 
diately after  their  profession.  In  the  January  of  the 
following  year  the  religious  dress  was  given  to  the  six 
sisters  that  had  been  conducting  the  establishment  in  her 
absence.  In  January,  1832,  these  also  were  admitted  to 
their  profession,  in  the  first  ceremony  of  that  description 
that  took  place  within  the  walls  of  the  new  convent. 

The  good  effected  by  the  new  order,  and  the  services  it 
was  actually  rendering  to  the  ignorant,  the  destitute,  and, 
the  "sick  in  Dublin,  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  tho 
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public,  not  only  in  that  city  but  elsewhere.  Applications 
began  to  be  made  from  other  localities,  praying  for  an 
extension  of  its  services  to  them.  In  the  year  1835,  a 
Convent  of  Mercy  was  established  at  TuUamore.  In  1836 
one  was  founded  at  Charleville,  in  the  county  of  Cork; 
one  in  1837  at  Carlow,  and  one  in  the  city  of  Cork  in  the 
same  year.  Twenty  years  have  not  yet  passed  since  the 
house  of  Baggot  Street  was  established  as  a  religious 
institute,  and  at  this  moment  its  filiations  have  spread 
themselves  over  the  united  kingdom,  and  established  large 
and  flourishing  communities  even  on  the  continent  of 
America. 

Having  thus  made  our  reader  somewhat  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
House  of  Mercy  in  Baggot  Street,  it  is  time  that  we  fulfil 
our.  promise  of  showing  him  the  practical  working  of  the 
institute,  and  describing  to  him,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the 
varied  occupations  and  mode  of  life  of  those  who  have 
devoted  their  lives,  and  consecrated  their  faculties  and 
their  means,  to  the  great  object  of  relieving  and  instruct- 
ing the  poor. 

Having  passed  the  poplar  trees  already  mentioned,  and 
gained  admittance  into  a  spacious  hall,  the  first  object  that 
strikes  him  on  his  entrance  is  a  number  of  young  women 
assembled  in  a  room  at  one  side.  These  are  either  ser- 
vants unemployed,  who  have  lost  their  situations  through 
the  ordinary  changes  of  society  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life, 
or  young  women  who  are  desirous  of  gaining  a  livelihood 
in  that  capacity  through  the  influence  and  kind  interference 
of  the  ladies  of  the  establishment.  Until  they  prove  suc- 
cessful, they  present  themselves  at  a  stated  hour,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  each  day,  to  receive  instruction  in  their 
moral  and  religious  duties.  This  is  an  object  of  very  great 
importance.  Many  of  these  poor  girls  have  been  sent  into 
service  at  an  early  period  of  their  lives,  under  the  stern 
pressure  of  necessity ;  some  even,  sad  to  say,  without 
having  received  the  elementary  religious  education  which 
the  Church  desires  to  be  given  to  all  her  children — several, 
perhaps,  for  such  things  have  occurred,  without  having 
ever  received  the  sacraments.  Even  those  who  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  receive  the  ordinary  religious  instruction 
in  early  life,  have  much  need  to  renew  again  their  first 
impressions.  If  with  the  most  gifted  and  the  most  fiivoured 
it  is  advisable  to  do  so,  how  much   more  is    this  the 
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case  with  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  deteri- 
orating action  of  the  world  in  its  roughest  form— who 
have  been  often  forced  to  forget  or  to  neglect  their 
most  sacred  duties  in  the  frequently  desperate  strug- 
gle for  subsistence,  or  been  compelled  to  do  violence  to 
their  holiest  convictions,^  at  the  bidding  of  masters  and 
mistresses  of  religious  opinions  different  from  their  own  ? 
No  period  and  no  opportunity  are  to  be  found  more  favour- 
able for  correcting,  as  far  as  possible,  these  manifold  evils, 
than  whilst  they  are  out  of  employment ;  and  hence  they 
are  most  anxiously  made  use  of  by  the  good  ladies  of  the 
community,  one  of  whom  is  specially  appointed  for  this 
purpose.  She  takes  care  to  instruct  them  when  ignorant, 
to  stimulate  them  when  negligent,  and  to  require  their 
punctual  attendance  at  the  ^  necessary  religious  duties. 
She  is  also  commissioned  to  introduce  them  to  such  per- 
sons as  may  be  seeking  for  servants,  and  who  are  afforded 
in  the  house  the  necessary  opportunities  of  speaking  to 
those  they  may  wish  to  employ,  and  of  examining  their 
respective  papers  and  testimonials.  The  vast  scale  and 
amazing  extent  to  which  this  work  of  charity  is  carried 
on,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  number  of 
servants,  who  have  been  thus  prepared  and  provided  for 
has  amounted  to  as  many  as  five  hundred  annually. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  poor  servants  that  requires  even 
more  than  this  kind  interference  in  their  behalf.  The 
majority  of  those  who  are  employed  in  that  capacity  have 
some  friend  or  relative  to  whom  they  can  apply  for  aid, 
and  from  whom  they  may  receive  a  shelter  during  the 
period  that  elapses  between  the  losing  of  one  situation  and 
the  obtaining  of  another.  And  it  is  an  interesting  and  a 
honourable  trait  of  the  Irish  character,  that  even  the  poorest 
is  willing  to  give  the  shelter  of  his  garret  or  his  hovel,  and, 
if  necessary,  even  the  scanty  pittance  of  his  board,  to  a  rela- 
tive in  need.  Some  servants,  too,  there  are  who  have 
been  so  thoughtful^  and  prudent  as  to  make  a  little  saving 
agahist  such  contingencies.  But,  making  all  necessary 
allowance  for  these,  there  are,  and  must  be,  many  who 
have^  no  reserve  against  the  day  of  want,  who  have  no 
relative  to  afford  a  momentary  refuge  against  misery  and 
starvation,  and  who,  if  no  merciful  hand  be  stretched  out 
in  time*  to  save  them,  must  be  abandoned  to  a  fate  too 
melancholy  to  contemplate.  For  such  as  these  the  House 
of  Mercy  has  a  home,  where  they  are  protected  from  desti- 
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tution>  and  from  a  fate  far  more  pitiable  than  destitution ; 
where  they  are  sure  of  a  refuge  in  the  hour  of  their  tempo- 
rary distress ;  where  they  are  received  with  more  than  a 
mother's  welcome  when  circumstances  render  it  necessary 
that  they  should  leave  their  situations  for  a  time,  and 
before  they  obtain  another.  The  visitor  will  be  shown  in 
a  large  and  spacious  wing  of  the  building,  specially  set 
apart  for  that  purpose,  the  several  rooms  prepared  for  their 
reception — the  refectory,  where  they  receive  their  meals  of 
wholesome  and  substantial  food — the  lavatory,  where  they 
are  employed  during  the  day  in  the  useful  occupations  of 
washing  and  preparing  linen — the  drying  room,  in  which 
the  latter  is  made  ready  for  use — and  the  dormitory,  spa- 
cious and  well- ventilated,  in  which,  after  their  daily  labours 
are  done,  fifty  poor  girls  are  accommodated  with  clean  and 
comfortable  beds,  and  in  which  they  can  retire  to  rest  at 
night  secure  from  the  dangers,  and  fortunately  exempted 
from  the  miseries,  that  are  the  bitter  portion  of  others. 

But  the  good  effected  by  the  institution  is  not  limited  to 
that  which  has  been  already  described :  for  the  heart  of  the 
benevolent  visitor  will  thrill  with  a  vivid  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion, on  being  introduced  by  his  conductor  into  the  large 
room  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  and  in 
which  three  hundred  poor  children  receive,  from  the  ladies 
of  the  establishment,  the  priceless  advantage  of  a  good 
literary  and  religious  education.  The  blessings  of  reli- 
gious education  to  the  poor,  he  will  be  already  aware  of :  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  impress  them,  upon  his  mind.  For 
what  benevolent  mind  will  fail  to  acknowledge  its  advan- 
tages to  the  poor,  the  means  which  it  affords  them  of 
improving  their  condition  in  the  world,  the  higher  and 
purer  tone  of  feeling  and  opinion  which  it  so  powerfully 
tends  to  develope,  the  bright  gleams  of  holier  light  which 
it  sheds  on  the  dark  and  troubled  stream  of  their  after 
lives,  and  the  greater  security  it  gives  of  their  realizing  the 
ends  of  their  existence  here,  and  attaining  to  a  brilliant 
destiny  hereafter  ?  If  the  preparation  of  even  one  immortal 
spirit  be  a  work  of  such  high  merit  and  surpassing  excel- 
lence as  religion  assures  us  it  is,  how  great  must  be  the 
merit  and  usefulness  of  those  who  are  the  means  of 
instructing  so  many  unto  justice  ? 

It  may  be  supposed,  and  will  be  readily  admitted,  that 
the  many  and  various  works  of  mercy  already  mentioned, 
are  of  themselves  enough  to  occupy  the  time  and  attention 
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of  the  religious,  and  would  be  in  themselves  alone  enough  to 
command  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  public.  But  will 
it  be  believed  that  they  are  only  a  part,  and  the  least  labo- 
rious and  repulsive  part,  of  the  good  which  the  ladies  of  the 
establishment  are  in  the  daily  practice  of  performing  ?  and 
that  they  are  not  content  with  the  many  abundant  means 
of  usefulness  to  their  fellow-creatures  which  are  afforded 
them  in  their  own  institution,  but  that  they  are  bound  each 
day  to  visit  the  sick  and  poor  in  their  own  houses,  and 
give  them  such  charitable  relief  as  they  may  stand  in  need 
of  for  their  bodily  wants  )  and  what  is  yet  more  precious, 
and  yet  more  rarely  administered,  the  kind  sympathy  and 
merciful  consolation  which  the  poor  sufferer,  as  he  tosses 
to  and  fro  in  the  agony  of  his  pain,  is  so  seldom  fortunate 
enough  to  find  ?  However  acute  his  torture,  or  loathsome 
his  disease,  however  squalid  his  hovel,  or  miserable  his 
bed,  the  Sister  of  Mercy  is  bound  to  seek  him,  and  to 
speak  to  him,  and  to  pray  with  him  and  for  him,  that  with 
his  sufferings  such  issue  may  be  made,  as  that  he  bear 
them  patiently  to  the  end,  and  that  through  many  tribula- 
tions he  may  enter  into  his  rest.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  summer  noon-day  sun  pours  down  his  flood  of  light 
and  heat,  making  the  very  pavement  on  which  she  treads 
almost  burning  to  her  feet ;  or  whether  the  wild  storms  of 
winter  envelope  her  with  their  snowy  mantle,  and  piercing 
icy  chill — through  snow  and  rain,  as  well  as  in  the  hottest 
summer  heat,  she  must  go  on  her  blessed  mission  of  mercy 
to  penetrate  the  narrow  and  filthy  lane,  to  climb  the  dark 
and  broken  stair,  and  often  in  the  corner  of  some  lone  and 
neglected  and  obscure  garret,  to  speak  her  kind  word  of 
consolation  to  the  sorrow- stricken  child  of  want,  on  his 
passage  to  eternity.  If  there  be,  as  religion  says  there 
are,  ministering  angels,  hovering  round  the  bed  of  the 
departing  Christian,  whether  that  bed  be  a  wretched  pallet 
of  straw  or  a  bed  of  down,  must  they  not  record  with  satis- 
faction that  word  of  consolation,  and  the  prayer  with  which  it 
is  accompanied,  and  bear  them  exultingly  to  their  Master's 
throne  as  the  pledge  of  coming  glory  to  the  dying  sufferer 
in  whose  behalf  they  are  uttered  ?    ^ 

There  is  often  danger  of  infection  and  contagion  to 
themselves  in  the  discharge  of  this  meritorious  duty.  In 
the  feculence  of  the  lanes  and  fetid  atmosphere  of  the 
houses  which  they  are  daily  called  upon  to  visit,  the  lurk- 
ing fever  oft  lies  in  wait  for  its  victim ;  but  the  motive 
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which  urges  her  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  benevolent  mission 
is  one  for  which  even  the  contagion  of  pestilence  has  no 
terrors,  and  which  no  dire  disease  that  ever  preyed  upon 
the  wasted  form  of  humanity  is  capable  of  diverting  or 
frightening  for  an  instant,  from  the  bedside  of  him  who  is 
afflicted.  Nay,  even  when  wife  and  child  have  fled  appalled 
from  the  wretched  pallet  on  which  the  husband  or  the 
parent  lay,  and  in  the  selfishness  of  terror  have  left  the 
stricken  victim  of  pestilence  to  die  in- solitude  and  alone, 
the  Sister  of  Mercy  has  been  found  to  come,  and  in  the 
sustaining  power  of  her  self-sacrificing  love,  to  watch  over 
his  last  moments  and  soothe  the  sufferings  of  his  agony. 
It  is  not  many  years  ago  since  this  zeal  was  fearfully  tried, 
and  many  of  those  whose  eyes  will  look  on  this  page  will 
remember  the  terror  and  alarm  of  the  year  1832.  It  was 
the  year  of  the  cholera.  For  months  before,  its  gradual 
approach  had  been  regularly  and  diligently  announced  in 
the  public  journals.  Every  stage  of  its  progress,  from  its 
birth  in  the  reeking  swamps  of  Java,  had  been  observed 
and  noted ;  and  as  it  came  nearer  and  nearer,  travelling 
each  day  almost  with  the  regularity  and  stated  measure  of 
a  human  traveller,  it  filled  every  breast  with  dismay,  as  the 
time  approached  when  its  actual  presence  might  be  expected. 
It  will  be  remembered  also,  how,  after  weeks  of  direst 
apprehension,  it  did  come  at  length,  and  take  up  its  abode 
for  months  amongst  us,  carrying  terror  and  dismay  into 
the  mansions  of  the  wealthy  as  well  as  the  hovels  of  the 
poor.  It  was  an  awful  and  impressive  time.  The  dearest 
friends  passed  each  other  almost  without  saluting  in  the 
streets,  fearing  lest  the  seeds  of  death  might  be  communi- 
cated by  even  the  hand  of  friendship.  The  wholesomest 
food  was  refused  by  even  hungry  lips,  lest  it  might  prove  the 
occasion  of  disease.  The  dearest  members  of  each  house- 
hold were  wont  to  gather  trembling  round  their  domestic 
hearth  in  the  evening,  fearing  lest  the  agonizing  shriek  of 
the  cholera  might  be  heard  in  the  house  during  the  night, 
and  before  morning  some  fondly  cherished  member^  of 
the  family  circle  be  laid  out  upon  his  funeral  bier. 
Those  whom  business  or  necessity  led  out  into  the  open 
streets,  looked  with  trembling  anxiety  around  them,  lest 
the  hand  chairs,  on  which  the  sick  were  borne  to  the  hos- 
pital, should  come  upon  them  unawares  ;  and  when  they, 
as  often  was  the  case,  did  present  themselves  at  the  corner 
of  some  narrow  lane  unexpectedly,  shrunk  hastily  and 
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abruptly  to  the  other  side,  as  if  a  poisonous  reptile  had 
come  suddenly  upon  their  path.  But  the  hospitals,  where 
the  pestilence  had  fixed  as  it  were  its  empire — where  the 
cry  of  the  sucking  infant  was  wildly  mingled  with  the 
moans  of  the  expiring  mother — where  the  stout,  strong 
man  made  the  very  iron  bedstead  upon  which  he  lay  trem- 
ble, as  his  writhing  frame  quivered  in  the  fearful  paroxysms 
of  his  malady— where  pestilence  in  its  most  terrific  form 
pointed  to  the  purplish  features,  clay-cold  limbs,  and  whis- 
pering accents  of  its  crowded  victims,  and  laughed  to 
scorn  the  subtlest  skill  of  the  physician, — there,  in  the  very 
sanctuary  of  disease,  what  desperate  devotedness  could 
have  ventured,  or  what  self-sacrificing  zeal  consented 
to  enter  ?  Yes,  even  there  the  Sister  of  Mercy  was  generous 
enough  to  go ;  and  not  only  to  enter,  but  for  months  together 
to  take  up  her  abode  entirely  there,  and  true  to  the 
example  of  Him  who  laid  down  His  life  for  others,  was 
found  to  give  herself  a  willing  victim  upon  the  altar  of 
charity.  Oh !  it  must  have  been  a  touching  and  a  noble 
sight,  worthy  of  the  holiest  times  of  the  ancient  martyrs, 
when  in  the  spring  of  1832,  a  few  days  after  the  cholera 
broke  out  in  Dublin,  the  venerable  bishop  of  the  city  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  community  in  Baggot  Street,  and 
solicited  in  behalf  of  the  afflicted  poor  the  benefit  of  their 
invaluable  services.  He  needed  no  powers  of  persuasion 
to  effect  his  purpose.  One  and  all,  they  offered  to  go 
wherever  their  services  were  wanted ;  and  throwing  them- 
selves on  their  knees  before  him,  received  his  parting 
advice  and  blessing.  They  left  their  house  that  very  day, 
and  took  up  their  abode  entirely  in  the  public  hospitals. 
There  they  continued  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cala- 
mity, attending  the  sick,  performing  towards  them  those 
kind  offices  which  they  required,  enabling  them  by  their 
affectionate  sympathy  to  bear  their  sufferings  with  patience, 
and  in  the  agony  of  their  last  moments  inspiring  them  with 
sentiments  of  religious  resignation.  So  great  was  their 
devotedness,  that  one  of  the  good  ladies,  from  the  assiduity 
with  which  she  prayed  with  the  sick  and  dying,  contracted 
an  infirmity  in  her  knees,  under  which  she  laboured  for 
many  months,  and  from  which  she  was  healed  with  diffi- 
culty. A  zeal  so  intense,  and  a  charity  so  devoted,  was 
worthy  of  its  reward  even  in  this  life;  a  kind  Providence 
seemed  specially  to  watch  over  them.  While  hundreds  were 
dying  q,round  them,  they  seemed  to  bear  as  it  were  a  charmed 
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life.  Not  one  of  them  all  fell  a  victim  to  the  malady.  Society 
and  religion  were  to  enjoy  for  some  years  longer  the  bene- 
fit of  their  services.  Yet  what  nobler  fate  could  have 
befallen  any  of  the  pious  sisterhood ;  or  what  more  glorious 
crown  could  await  her,  than  that  which  would  have  been 
her  blessed  recompense  had  she  fallen  upon  the  field  of  her 
labours,  and  died  the  martyr  of  her  charity  ? 

The  visitor  may  wish  to  know  from  whence  this  intense, 
absorbing,  and  comprehensive  benevolence  proceeds,  and 
how  the  flame  of  such  a  charity  is  nourished  and  sustained. 
If  he  be  a  Catholic,  he  will  scarcely  ask  the  question ;  or 
if  he  does,  he  will  be  at  no  loss  to  supply  the  answer.^  If 
he  be  a  stranger  to  the  nature  and  objects  of  a  religious 
life,  and  unacquainted  with  the  devotional  exercises,  by 
which  the  spirit  of  that  state  is  preserved  even  to  the  hour 
of  death  in  the  freshness  of  its  original  fervour,  he  will  be 
able  to  form  some  idea  of  them  on  being  conducted  into 
the  small  chapel  appropriated  to  the  religious  exercises  of 
the  community.  It  forms  part  of  the  body  of  the  building, 
and  communicates  with  the  apartments  by  several  doors. 
Yet  he  will  perceive  on  entering,  that  it  is  very  far  from 
being  destined  to  any  domestic  purpose.  The  floor  is 
neatly  carpeted.  The  walls  on  each  side  are  occupied  by 
stalls  of  carved  wood,  similar  to  those  that  he  may  see  in 
the  paintings  of  old  conventual  churches,  and  which  by  a 
simple  and  intelligible  contrivance,  may  be  adapted  to  the 
double  purpose  of  sitting  or  of  praying.  The  wall  at  the 
far  end,  is  concealed  from  view  by  an  altar  and  its  cus- 
tomary decorations,  which  fill  the  entire  space  from  the 
ceiling  to  the  floor.  If  his  eyes  be  drawn  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  rich  ornament  and  elegant  design  of  the 
tabernacle  that  adorns  the  centre,  it  will  be  to  rest  with 
feelings  of  mingled  curiosity  and  wonder  upon  the  silver 
lamp,  that  even  in  the  glare  of  the  noon-day  sun,  he  will 
perceive  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  diffusing  its  light 
around.  Night  and  day  that  light  is  never  extinguished. 
It  is  the  well  known  Catholic  indication  of  the  incarnate 
Godhead,  that  under  the  sacramental  veils,  is  ever  residing 
and  dwelling  corporally  upon  that  altar.  There  He  has 
taken  up  his  abode  among  men,  not  indeed  in  that  visible 
hunian  form,  which  during  the  period  of  his  mortal  life  he 
exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  his  friends  and  disciples,  which  for 
thirty  years  dwelt  beneath  the  humble  roof  of  Nazareth, 
and  which  during  the  years  of  His  public  ministry,  went 
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about  every  where  doing  good,  but  in  that  other  mystic 
but  not  less  real  form,  which  by  a  miracle  of  love  ineffable 
He  has  contrived  for  being  always  amongst  us.  On  that 
altar  the  offering  of  Calvary  is  each  day  renewed  in  the 
Eucharistic  sacrifice.  At  the  foot  of  that  altar  may  be 
often  seen  the  religious  of  the  community  presenting 
themselves,  to  be  united  with  him  in  the  sacred  and 
honoured  intimacy  of  the  Eucharistic  communion.  There 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  ere  yet  the  ^  tired  votaries 
of  pleasure  have  recovered  the  effects  of  their  yesterday^s 
amusement,  or  the  busy  children  of  the  world  are  awake 
for  their  ordinary  duties,  they  may  be  seen  coming  to  give 
to  Him  in  their  morning  orisons,  the  first  fruit  of  their 
thoughts  and  affections.  There  too  they  may  be  seen 
frequently  at  other  times  presenting  themselves, -to  renew 
in  His  divine  presence  the  fervour  of  their  first  resolutions. 
When  they  are  called  to  the  homes  of  the  poor,  or  the  bed 
of  the  sick,  or  the  fireside  of  the  sorrowful  and  afflicted,  on 
whom  tribulation  have  rushed  like  a  tempest,  terrible  and 
heartrending  in  its  consequences,  they  come  there  too,  to 
beg  of  Him  whose  eye  is^  ever  mercifully  and  benignly 
beaming  on  them,  that  their  errand  may  be  one  of  useful- 
ness, and  that  His  hand  may  guide  them  on  their  path  and 
bring  them  back  with  safety.  Then  too  on  their  return 
they  present  themselves  again,  to  repeat  the  offering  of 
their  homage,  and  renew  the  promise  of  their  fidelity.  Is 
it  strange  that  hearts  so  pure,  so  single-minded,  so  devoted, 
so  unceasingly  sustained  and  nourished  with  sustenance 
from  above,  should  go  on  in  their  way  rejoicing,  and  con- 
tinue for  years  together  with  undiminished  zeal  and 
undecaying  fervour,  their  glorious  and  enduring  work  of 
mercy? 

Mrs.  McAuley  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  insti- 
tute extended  during  her  lifetime  to  other  countries,  and 
of  knowing  that  it  was  formally  and  canonically  sanctioned 
by  the  holy  See,  in  a  rescript  bearing  date  the  5th  of  July 
1841.  This  took  place  a  very  short  time  before  her  death. 
The  cares  and  troubles  attending  the  foundation  of  her 
several  establishments,  the  many  journeys  to  which  she  was 
thereby  subjected,  and  the  anxiety  of  providing  all  things 
necessary  for  the  several  communities,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  break  down  a  constitution  even  stronger  than 
her's ;  on  her  return  from  Birmingham,  which  was  the  last 
fihation  in  which  she  was  engaged,  it  was  seen  by  her  in- 
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creased  debility  and  exliaustion,  that  the  term  of  her  useful- 
ness was  near  at  hand.  After  struggling  with  her  infirmi- 
ties for  some  time,  she  was  at  length  obliged  to  confine  her- 
self to  her  room.  She  never  left  it  again  alive.  She  was 
desirous  to  continue  still  to  encourage  her  spiritual  daugh- 
ters by  example,  to  the  punctual  fulfilment  of  their  n\eri- 
torious  duties,  but  her  divine  Master,  by  depriving  her  of 
the  necessary  bodily  strength,  showed  that  such  was  not 
His  will.  Yet  though  unable  to  take  a  part  in  their  labours, 
her  patience  under  suffering,  and  her  resignation  to  God's 
will,  were  an  example  and  an  instruction.  It  was  natural 
that  she  should  feel  much  solicitude  for  the  future  welfare 
of  the  order  that  had  come  into  existence  under  her  mater- 
nal care,  and  expressed  many  an  anxious  thought  for  its 
future  prosperity ;  but  she  also  felt  that  she  was  but  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  that  if  He  called  her 
away  before  it  was  nurtured  into  strength,  He  would  Him- 
self preside  over  its  after  destinies,  and  conduct  it  to  a 
successful  termination.  She  would  have  wished  to  witness 
its  course  of  usefulness,  and  devote  herself  with  even  more 
than  her  wonted  zeal  to  the  promotion  of  its  objects,  and 
however  ardent  her  desire  to  be  dissolved  and  to  be  with 
God,  she  was  satisfied  and  anxious,  if  it  were  so  ordered,  to 
labour  for  years  to  come.  But  the  measure  of  her  good 
works  was  already  full.  She  had  worked  well  and  dili- 
gently, and  devotedly  in  the  vineyard,  and  it  was  time 
that  she  should  receive  the  rich  reward  of  her  services  and 
fidelity.  Though  her  debility  in  the  last  stage  of  her 
illness  was  very  great,  she  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
much  bodily  pain ;  and  to  the  sisters  who  were  in  attend- 
ance she  would  often  say,  "  Oh  !  if  this  be  death,  it  is  very 
easy  indeed. '^  She  preserved  her  faculties  unimpaired  to 
the  last,  and  a  very  short  time  before  her  death,  was  able 
to  transact  some  business  of  considerable  importance.  It 
was  the  last  act  of  her  mortal  life.  Some  time  before,  she 
had  received  the  last  rites  of  the  Church,  with  every  mark 
of  the  most  profound  reverence,  and  having  commended 
herself  to  God,  and  taken  leave  of  the  afflicted  sister- 
hood, she  calmly  exchanged  this  world  for  a  better. 

Enclosed  within  the  buildings  of  the  convent  is  a  small 
cemetery.  A  few  shrubs  and  evergreens  have  been  planted 
here  and  there ;  and  on  a  fresh  morning  in  the  spring  or 
summer,  a  few  flowers  set  at  regular  distances,  fill 
the  surrounding  air  with  their  sweet  fragrance.     A  large 
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cross  is  erected  in  the  centre,  and  some  graves  are  seen  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  Beneath  that  cross  lie  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  holy  woman  whose  virtues  and  good  works 
we  have  endeavoured  though  imperfectly  to  describe,  and 
in  those  graves  the  remains  of  some  who  took  part  in  her 
early  labours.  Their  noblest  epitaph  is  the  orphan's 
prayer.  Their  most  enduring  monument,  the  Order  of 
THE  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Art.  II. — A  Treatise  on  the  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  <tc. 
By  William  Stroude,  M.  D.  London,  Hamilton  and  Adams, 
33,  Paternoster  Row,  1847. 

THE  thoughtful  work  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  present  article,  contains  so  great  a  variety  of 
niatter,  and  that  of  great  interest,  that  it  is  as  well  to 
intimate  at  once  that  we  purpose  to  confine  our  remarks 
upon  it  to  the  physical  subject  specified  in  the  title  page. 
Our  intention  is  to  treat,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  Blood, 
physiologictiUy,  and  to  collect  the  various  discoveries  and 
theories  to  which  modern  science  has  given  rise ;  while  we 
are  thus  engaged,  we  shall  have  little  occasion  to  refer  to 
Dr.  tStroude's  work,  but  the  physiological  consideration  of 
the  blood  will  not,  in  fact,  be  an  unfit  introduction  to  our 
observations  on  the  explanation  given  by  Dr.  Stroude  of 
the  physical  cause  of  the  death  of  our  blessed  Lord.  At 
the  same  time,  our  preliminary  remarks  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly scientific,  and  be  therefore,  of  necessity,  expressed 
in  technical  language,  which  may  render  them  less  intelli- 
gible to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  in  no  sense  made  a 
study  of  physiology.  The  physical  cause  of  our  Lord's 
death  is  a  subject  which  will  interest  all,  and  we  have 
treated  it  with  less  technicality:  it  is  a  subject,  too, 
adapted  to  the  season  of  Lent  and  Passion-ticle,  and  it 
will  not  be  other  than  a  recommendation  to  the  view  taken 
by  our  author,  if  it  proves,  that  the  physical  cause  which 
instrumentally  effected  the  consummation  of  man's  redemp- 
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tioa  was  tlie  ''  natural  eiFect"  of  the  ^^  agony"  endured  by 
our  Saviour  for  our  sake. 

We  begin,  then,  with  the  Physiology  of  the  Blood. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  if  fresh  blood  be  stirred 
with  a  piece  of  stick,  (I.)  the  fibrine  which  exists  in  it  in  a 
free  state  will  adhere  to  the  stick  in  a  colourless  stringy 
mass,  and  may  thus  be  separated ;  that  the  fluid,  if  fil- 
tered,"''' will  be  divided  into  (2.)  the  red  corpuscles  of  the 
blood,  and  a  transparent  fluid,  consisting  of  (3.)  water, 
holding  in  solution  the  albumen  and  the  various  inorganic 
substances  which  exist  in  the  blood ;  and  that  from  this 
solution,  if  treated  with  an  acid,  (4.)  the  albumen  will  be 
precipitated.  Again,  if  fresh  drawn  blood  be  set  by  itself 
in  a  narrow  vessel,  it  will  spontaneously  separate  into  a 
fluid  and  a  firm  mass ;  the  former  consisting  of  the  watery 
solution  above  mentioned,  and  called  the  serum,  the  latter 
of  the  fibrine  and  the  red  corpuscles,  and  called  the  eras- 
samentum  or  clot.  Once  more,  in  acute  inflammation,  as 
in  pericarditis  or  pleuritis,  there  is  eff'used  from  the  con- 
gested blood  vessels  of  the  serons  membrane  that  portion 
of  the  blood  which  is  capable  of  escaping  through  the 
coats  of  the  blood  vessels,  viz.,  the  liquor  sanguinis  or  the 
fluid  part,  consisting  of  the  water,  the  albumen,  and  the 
fibrine,  while  the  red  corpuscles  are  retained.  Here, 
then,  are  a  variety  of  topics  connected  with  the  blood, 
which  have  naturally  engaged  the  attention  of  physiolo- 
gists, and  on  which  recent  discoveries  have  thrown  much 
light.  We  purpose  to  treat  of  these  in  the  following  order: 
1.  The  blood  in  its  normal  state,  both  as  regards  its 
chemical  and  physiological  parts,  and  as  regards  the 
change  which  it  undergoes,  from  the  bright  scarlet  colour 
of  the  arterial  to  the  dark  and  almost  black  colour  of  the 
venous  blood.  2.  We  shall  take  notice  of  those  rare  cases 
in  which  there  has  occurred  an  eff*usion  of  the  red  corpus- 
cles of  the  blood ;  and  3.  The  phenomena  of  coagulation. 
And  we  here  make  a  general  acknowledgment  of  our 
obligations  to  Mr.  Paget,  whose  Reports  supply  most  of 
our  materials,  and  whose  words  we  shall  incorporate  in 

*  The  red  corpuscles  of  the  frog's  blood  will  not  escape  through 
the  pores  of  fine  filtering  paper. 
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what  we  have  to  say,  when  our  subject  and  our  readers 
may  gain  by  our  so  doing. 

1.  The  Composition  of  the  Blood.  As  our  readers, 
though  acquainted  with  the  analysis  of  the  blood  by  M. 
Lecanu,  may  not  have  it  at  hand  for  reference,  we  will 
subjoin  it,  in  order  that  we  may  have  before  our  eyes  the 
details  which  may  call  for  observation.  M.  Lecanu  gives 
the  result  of  two  analyses,  and  they  are  as  follows  :  " 

Water,        

Fibrin,         

Albumen,    ... 

Red  particles. 

Fatty  crystallizable  matter, 

Oily  matter, 

Extractive  soluble  iu  Water  and  Alcohol, 

Albumen  combined  with  Soda,    ... 

Chloride  of  Sodium,  ~^ 

. — Potassium,  j 


780.145 

785.590 

2.100 

3.565 

65.090 

69.415 

133.000 

119.626 

2.430 

4.300 

1.310 

2.270 

1.790 

1.920 

1.265 

2.010 

Carbonates  of  Potash  and  Soda 
Phosphates  of  ditto 

Sulphates  of**  ditto 

Carbonates  of  Lime  and  Magnesia 
Phosphates  of  Lime,  Magnesia  and  Iron 
Peroxide  of  Iron, 
Loss, 


•} 


8.370 

2.100 

2.400 

10.000 


7.304 

1.414 

2.586 
10.000 


It  is  obvij^us  that  as  the  materials  from  which  the 
various  tissues  of  the  body  are  nourished,  are  conveyed  to 
them  by  the  blood,  we  ought  to  find  all  these  materials  in 
the  blood.  From  an  examination  of  the  above  analyses 
this  will  be  found  true,  and  the  extremely  small  quantity 
in  which  those  substances  exist  in  the  system  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  analyses,  will  account  for  their  omission.  Of 
the  fifty-four  or  fifty-five  simple  substances,  twenty  have 
been  found  in  the  organic  world  :  of  these,  iodine  and  bro- 
mine occur  only  in  marine  animals  and  plants;  aluminium 
in  plants  alone,  and  that,  too,  rarely :  the  other  simple 
substances  not  yet  mentioned  are,  fluorine^  manganese, 
sihcium,  copper,  and  lead.  The  first  exists  in  the  ivory 
and  enamel  of  the  teeth ;  the  second  and  third  in  the  hair ; 
and  it  is  quite  recently  that  the  existence  of  the  two  last 
in  the  human  body  has  been  established.  They  are  not 
found,   according  to  Signer  Cattanei  di  Monio,   in   the 
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bodies  of  new-born  children  or  infants,  but  M.  Barse  has 
discovered  them  in  the  adult,  and  his  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  M.  Rossignon's  account  of^  the  sources  from 
which  one  at  least  of  them  is  derived,  viz.,  the  copper :  he 
has  found  this  metal  in  many  articles  of  vegetable  and 
animal  food,  as  in  gelatine  from  bones,  sorrel,  chocolate, 
bread,  coffee,  succory,  madder,  and  sugar.  The  ashes  of 
bread  yield  from  0.005  to  0.008  per  cent  of  this  metal. "'^* 

In  order  that  the  albumen  of  the  blood  may  be  preserved  in 
a  state  of  solution,  the  blood  must  have  an  alkaline  reaction : 
the  source  of  this  alkalinity  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
special  enquiry  by  Enderlin  in  Liebig's  laboratory.  He 
has  carefully  analyzed  the  ashes  of  the  blood,  and  his 
results  will  form  a  suitable  supplement  to^  the  analysis  of 
M.  Lecanu.  It  is  worth  observing  that,  in  the  course  of 
his  enquiries,  he  confirms  the  identity  between  the  ashes  of 
the  blood  and  the  ashes  of  Jiesh,^  thus  supplying  an  addi- 
tional corroboration  of  the  propriety  of  the  designation  of 
the  blood  by  Bordeu,  as  chair  coulante  —  the  flesh  in 

footer)  tia  of  Galen.  We  will  relate  the  conclusion^  of  Ender- 
in  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Paget. 

The  solution  of  the  ashes  of  the  blood  in  hot  water 
formed  a  very  alkaline  fluid,  which,  in  all  cases,  contained 
alkaline  phosphates  and  sulphates,  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
sometimes  chloride  of  potassium.  But  from  various  tests 
(which  Mr.  Paget  has  repeated  and  verified)  Enderlin 
proves  that, — 1.  The  alkaline  reaction  of  the  ashes  cannot 
be  due  to  an  alkaline  carbonate,  for  both  the  ashes  and 
the  precipitates  from  a  solution  by  nitrate  o^  silver  and 
chloride  of  calcium  may  be  dissolved  in  acids  without  the 
development  of  gas.  2.  The  alkaline  reaction  cannot 
depend  on  the  presence  of  caustic  alkali;  for  then  the 
solution  could  not  be,  as  it  is,  neutral  after  the  addition  of 
a  solution  of  neutral  chloride  of  calcium.  3.  The  absence 
of  alkaline  carbonates  and  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  ashes 
of  the  blood,  proves  that  its  albumen  cannot  be  in  the 
form  of  a  salt  (albuminate)  of  soda ;  and  furnishes  addi- 
tional evidence  that  there  are  no  alkaline  salts  of  lactic, 
acetic,  or  fatty  acids  in  the  healthy  blood ;  and,  lastly, 
proves  that  the  blood  can  contain  no  alkaline  carbonate. 


*  However,  in  his  last  Report,  Mr.   Paget  concludes  that  this 
question  must  still  be  left  open. 
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4.  The  alkaline  character  of  the  hlood  ashes,  and  of  the 
blood  itself,  must  therefore  be  due  to  the  phosphate  of  soda, 
and  the  presence  of  the  trihasic  phosphate  of  soda  in  the 
ashes,  proves,  according  to  Enderlin,  that  it  must  be  in 
the  same  form  (3  NaO.,  P.  2,  0.  5.)  in  the  hlood  itself;  for 
this  salt  alone  remains  tribasic  after  a  red  heat, — the  com- 
mon phosphate  of  soda  would  yield  pyrophosphate  after  in- 
cineration.*'** 

The  following  is  Enderlin's  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  the 
blood : 

Tribasic  Phosphate  of  Soda,  ...  ...  ...  22.1 

Chloride  of  Sodium,              ...  ...  ...  ...  54.769 

■ Potassium,          ...  ...  ...  ...       4.416 

Sulphate  of  Soda,                  ...  ...  ...  ...  2.461 

Phosphate  of  Lime,               ...  ...  ...  ...       3  636 

Magnesia,         ...  ...  ...  ...  0.769 

Oxide  of  Iron,  with  some  Phosphate,  ...  ...  10.77 

The  albumen,  therefore  in  the  blood,  is  not  in  the  form 
of  an  albuminate  of  soda,  but  is  in  combination  with  the 
tribasic  phosphate  and  chloride :  the  former  salt  possesses 
in  a  high  degree  the  power  of  dissolving  proteine  com- 
pounds and  phosphates  of  lime,  and  it  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  it  is  the  solvent  of  both  these  constituents  of  the 
blood. 

The  mention  of  proteine  compounds  suggests  some 
reflections  which  are  pertinent  to  the  consideration  of  those 
elements  of  the  blood  which  stand  first  in  the  analysis 
given  above,  and  which  the  present  state  of  chemical 
science  appears  to  challenge.  There  cannot  be  a  moro 
objectionable  distinction  than  that  which  is  now  so  gene- 
rally made  between  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  ;  and 
the  adoption  of  the  term  proteine  t  for  the  formula  40  0, 
31  H,  5  N,  12  0,  the  basis  of  the  albuminous  com- 
pounds, almost  looks  like  giving  up  in  despair  the  philoso- 
phical distinction  between  chemistry  and  biology  or  phy- 
siology—  i.  e.,  between  the  two  domains  in  which  reign 
respectively  the  properties  and  the  laws  which  we  call 
chemical  and  vital.     There  is  a  line  between  them,  but  it 


*  Mr.  Paget  in  his  last  report  says,  that  M.  Wartz  has  prepared 
albumen  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  soluble  without  any  alkali. 

t  Liebig  has  lately  thrown  doubt  on  the  actual  existence  of  pro- 
teine ;  he  has  failed  to  produce  it. — Ibid.  p.  4. 
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is  hitherto  ill  defined ;  a  border  territory,  common  to  both, 
appears,  and  only  appears,  to  exist,  and  to  it  has  been 
given  the  name  of  organic  chemistry — an  expression  which, 
in  reality,  is  self-contradictory.     Indeed,  discoveries  have 
gradually  been  made   which  have  made  chemists  suspi- 
cious that  the  distinction  they  have  laid  down  between 
organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  is  illusory.     Was  it  said 
that  dualism,  or  the  binary  principle  of  combination,  was 
characteristic  of  inorganic  chemistry  ?     The  discovery  of 
cyanogen  presented  an  exception,  as  a  quasi- simple  salt- 
radical,  and  of  kakodyle,  as  a  quasi-simple  metal  or  base. 
Was  it  thought  that  analysis  alone  was  applicable  to  the 
examination  of  organic  compounds?      M.  Woehler  suc- 
ceeded in  the  synthetical  production  of  urea,  the  cyanate 
of  ammonia.     The  sources  of  the  erroneous  views  which 
gave  rise  to  the  faulty  distinction  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
may  be  traced  to  the  neglect  of  two  important  considera- 
tions;   first,   the  analysis  of  organized  compounds  was 
referred  at  once  to  the  ultimate  elements,  and  not  to  the 
immediate  binary  (or,  at  most,  ternary)  compounds  into 
which  those  elements  are  first  grouped ;  and,  secondly,  it 
was  forgotten  that  in  every  organized  tissue  there  is  a 
mixture  of   many  compounds,  and    consequently,  even 
supposing  the  compounds  were  binary  on  chemical  princi- 
ples, yet,  since  mixture  is  physical,  and  admits  of  any,  the 
most  unlimited,  proportions,  the  analysis  of  a  tissue  into 
its  elements  must  necessarily  exhibit  them  under  an  aspect 
irreconcileable  with    the  law  of    chemical   combination. 
Our  first  observation  is  well  illustrated  by  the  example  of 
nitre,  adduced  by  M.  Auguste  Comte;    '"if,"  he  says, 
*'  the  same  process  had  been  pursued  in  th^  case  of  nitre 
as  in  that  of  organic  substances,  and  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  reproduce  the  salt  by  the  direct  combination  of 
oxygen,  azote,  and  potassium,  it  would  have  been  equally 
unsuccessful  with  the  attempt  to  reproduce  organic  sub- 
stances by  the   direct  combination  of  their  ultimate  ele- 
ments.''     Let  the  task  which   Enderlin  undertook — the 
analysis,  namely,  of  the  ashes  of  the  blood — be  considered 
in  this  aspect :  if  the  same  ''destructive  operation"  had  been 
employed  as  in  the  analysis  of  fibrine,  he  might  indeed 
have  discovered  the  relative  qualities  of  the  ultimate  sim- 
ple elements,  and  have  drawn  up  an  empirical  formula  for 
their  expression,  but  he  would  never  have  succeeded  in  the 
synthetical  process  by  which  the  salts  which  form  those 
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ashes  must  then  have  been  ascertained,  and  an  intelligible 
result  produced.  Our  second  observation  is  perhaps  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  we 
are  wholly  unable  to  apply  the  principles  of  proximate 
analysis  to  organic  substances ;  but  to  assume  that  what 
is  beyond  our  reach  is  untrue,  and  to  construct  new 
sciences  on  that  assumption,  instead  of  bearing  constantly 
in  mind  the  unity  of  each  great  science,  and  resting  satis- 
fied with  the  task  of  collecting  facts  until  we  are  able  to 
trace  their  harmony  with  that  unity  towards  which  we  see 
them  tend,  is  unjustifiable. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  singular  process  by 
which  Liebig  has  arrived  at  many  of  his  ingenious 
theories,  nailiely,  the  'inanipulation  of  formulcE,  may  lead 
to  valuable  conclusions  on  the  proximate  analysis  of  orga- 
nic substances :,  but  it  must  be  employed  by  the  master 
minds  among  chemists ;  in  their  management  it  may  be  a 
powerful  instrument  of  discovery,  in  that  of  others  (and  its 
apparent  easiness  will  tempt  many  to  abuse  it)  it  will  be 
puerile. 

The  antecedent  probability  that  the  chemistry  of  orga- 
nized, is  reducible  to  that  of  unorganized  substances,  is 
shown  by  the  author  we  have  quoted  above,  M.  Oomte, 
and  w^e  will  borrow  his  observations.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  protest  against  his  system  as  a  Philosophy,  So 
far  as  his  conclusions  are  positive,  we  may  in  the  main 
accept  them ;  but  when,  content  with  external  nature,  he 
denies  religion,  he  is  simply  like  a  blind  man  denying  the 
existence  of  colour.  Let  us  regard  then  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  of  which  the  essential  elements  are  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  These  three  elements  are  capable 
of  being  united  in  three  primary  forms  of  binary  composi- 
tion, namely,  OH,  00,  and  OH.  The  vegetable  tissues 
contain  all  three  of  these  elements,  and  these  binary  com- 
pounds must  therefore  be  united  ^  into  secondary  com- 
pounds, which  (omitting  any  indication  of  specific  number) 
may  be  exhibited  by  the  three  general  formulae  ; — 

CHfCO,  CH+OH,  CO-hOH. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  chemistry  enables  to  discern  in 
each  of  the  terms  of  these  formulae,  two  distinct  sub- 
stances;  under  the  OH,  we  recognize  carburetted  hydro- 
gen (0,  2H.)  and  olefiant  gas  (20,  2H.);, under  the  00, 
we  have  carbonic  oxide  (00.)  and  carbonic  acid  (0,  20.); 
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under  the  OH,  water  (OH.)  and  the  deutoxide  or  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  (20,  H).    By  the  substitution  of  these  known 
substances,  severally,  in  the  formulee,   each  pair  would 
produce  four  binary  compounds  of  the  second  order,  and 
the  three  pairs,  twelve;  and  as  each  of  the  twelve  would, 
in  accordance  with  analogy,  present  three  forms,  those  of 
neutralization,  and  the  two  extremes  of  reciprocal  satura- 
tion, our  binary  compounds  will  be  increased  to  thirty-six. 
Nay  further,  it  is  only  lately  that  so  many  as  two  distinct 
substances  have  been  recognized  under  each  primary  pair, 
and  the  extremely  probable  supposition  that  there  may 
exist  a  tJiird  primary  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
besides  the  two  already  known  and  specified  above ;  and 
that  the  same  will  hold  of  the  other  pairs,  supplies  us  with 
no  less  than  eighty-one  binary  compounds  of  the  second 
order,  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed  if  these  were   not 
enough  to  express  the  proximate  elements  of  vegetable 
substances.     A  similar  process  applied  to  animal  chemis- 
try, in  which  Azote  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part,  leads  to 
a  still  more  remarkable  result.    If  our  readers  are  disposed 
to  discover  for  themselves  the  number  of  binary  compounds 
of  the  second  order,  which  the  present  state  of  chemistry 
would  supply  by  the  various  combinations  of  the  four  ele- 
mentary substances,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remind  them 
1.  that,  as  all  four  elements  exist  in  the  animal  sub- 
stances, we  shall  in  this  case  as  in  the  former,  have  only 
three  general  formula3,  viz : — 

OH+NC,  OC-fNH,  ON+HC: 

and  2.  that  while  OH,  OC,  HO,  severally  represent  two 
primary' compounds  (as  above  stated),  NH  represents  but 
one,  viz.,  ammonia,  (N,  3  H) ;  JNC  but  one,  viz.,  cyano- 
gen, (N,  2  C);  and  ON,  no  less  than  five  different  com- 
pounds, viz.,  the  protoxide  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  or 
nitric  oxide,  (NO  and  N,  2  0),  hyponitrous,  nitrous,  and 
nitric  acid,  (N,  3  0;  N,  4  O,  and  N,  5  0). 

With  respect  then  to  the  organic  substances  which  enter 
into  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  we  must  be  content  to 
confess  that  our  real  knowledge  of  them  is  wholly  inade- 
quate. The  line  between  chemistry  and  physiology  is 
definite  in  theory,  but  indefinite  in  practice.  Thus  much 
is  plain,  the  laws  and  properties  which  form  the  special 
study^  of  the  physiologist,  are  as  distinct  from  those  of 
chemistry,  as  those  of  chemistry  are  from  the  laws  and 
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properties  of  physics.  And  this  consideration  will  go  far 
towards  elucidating  a  very  obscure  part  of  natural  study. 
It  has  been  confessed  that  from  their  chemical  analysis, 
not  only  do  fibrine  and  albumen  contain  the  sarne  organic 
elements,  but  contain  them  in  the  same  proportion,  and  it 
becomes  matter  of  surprise  how  they  can  possess  such 
characteristic  differences  as  they  do  in  fact  exhibit.  Ex- 
planation of  the  difference  there  is  none,  any  more  than 
there  is  explanation  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  but  the  phe- 
nomenon ceases  to  be  sti^ange,  in  the  sense  of  being  irre- 
ducible to  our  scientific  knowledge,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  though  these  substances  consist  of  physical  elements 
combined  according  to  the  law  of  chemical  equivalents, 
they  are  also  subject  to  the  higher  laws  of  physiology. 
Physical  laws  are  modified  by  chemical ;  witness  the  law 
of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  by  which  their  obedience  to  the 
physical  law  of  gravitation  is  modified,  and  their  specific 
gravities  now  supply  the  rule  of  their  difiiision  y^  in  like 
manner  chemical  compounds  acquire  new  properties  by 
subjection  to  physiological  laws.f 

We  may  cease  therefore  to  feel  it  strange  that  fibrine 
should  differ  as  it  does  in  fact  from  albumen.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  latter  is  a  chemical  process.  The  process 
of  digestion,  strictly  so  called,  is  so.  The  conversion,  says 
Dr.  Carpenter,  of  the  azotised  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances into  albumen,  can  scarcely  be  viewed  in  any  other 
light;  for  the  change  of  form  and  of  external  characters  is 

*  The  diffusiye  volumes  of  gases,  bear  an  inverse  proportion  to 
the  square  roots  of  their  respective  specific  gravities. 

t  They  lose  indeed  in  persistence  what  they  acquire  in  dignity, 
but  this  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  universal  analogy  of  nature. 
The  inanimate  stone  persists,  it  does  not  die,  for  it  has  no  life  to 
lose ;  the  tree  maintains  its  vigour  for  centuries,  but  dies  at  last ; 
the  animal  dies  soon,  but  while  it  lives  it  possesses  the  higher  func- 
tions of  locomotion  and  sensation,  and  in  its  degree,  of  reason  ;  man, 
whose  prerogative  it  is  to  have  a  soul  (over  and  above  the  life  of 
plants  and  other  animals)  and  the  capacity  of  faith,  foregoes  the 
physical  persistence  of  the  rock,  the  organic  longevity  of  the  tree, 
the  acute  sensation,  the  rapid  locomotion,  the  inimitable  contrivance 
of  the  brute,  yes,  and  the  intellectual  brilliancy  of  the  world's 
philosophy,  which  differs  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind  fx^om  the 
intellect  of  brutes,  to  embrace  the  "foolishness  of  God,"  Great 
privileges  are  purchased  at  a  high  cost,  and  the  privilege  of  the 
Christian  is  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  man, 
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in  no  instance  so  great,  as  tliat  which  starch  and  gum 
undergo  during  their  conversion  into  sugar,  which  is  well 
known  to  be  of  a  strictly  chemical  nature.  The  albumen, 
thus  formed,  becomes  one  of  the  most  important  and  cha- 
racteristic ingredients  of  chyle.  And^  as  soon  as  it  is 
taken  up  by  the  lacteals  and  brought  within  the  influence 
of  living  tissues,  it  begins  to  admit  the  operation  of  biolo- 
gical or  physiological  laws.  By  an  act  of  elaboration, 
says  M.  Burggraeve,  peculiar  to  the  living  organism,  the 
albumen  is  partially  converted  into  two  products,  fibrine 
and  caseine.  With  the  latter  we  are  not  at  present  con- 
cerned :  the  former  exists  in  the  lymph,  the  chyle,  the 
blood,  &c. ;  the  basis  of  muscles  is  coagulated  fibrine  ;  it 
exists  in  a  free  state  in  the  blood,  and  differs  from  albu- 
men by  the  power  it  has  of  spontaneous  and  filamentous 
coagulation.  That  is  to  say,  fibrine  possesses  a  property  of 
life  which  as  albumen  it  had  not,  and  the  question  to  which 
we  are  next  led  is,  by  what  means  is  this  change  effected? 
and  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  third  constituent  of 
the  blood  as  it  stands  in  the  analysis  of  Lecanu. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  gradual  conver- 
sion of  the  nutritive  materials  into  fibrine  commences  as 
soon  as  they  are  taken  up  by  the  lacteals,  and  by  the  time 
they  have  passed  through  the  mesenteric  glands  and  are 
received  into  the  general  circulation  from  the  thoracic 
duct,  fibrine,  which  at  first  was  absent,  is  found  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  But  it  is  the  blood  which  we  are  con- 
sidering, and  in  what  way  this  change,  begun  elsewhere, 
is  continued  in  the  circulating  fluid. 

The  red  corpuscles  of  the  human  blood  discovered  by 
Malpighi,  vary  in  size  from  tsVs  to  ^7-9  of  an  inch,  the 
average  being  ^eVr  of  an  inch.  They  are  circular  in  shape, 
like  pieces  of  coin,  with  depressions  in  the  centre  of  each 
of  the  flattened  sides.  ^  In  different  animals  they  vary  in 
size,  but  not  unconditionally  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  body ;  it  is  in  each  great  division  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, that  the  size  of  the  body  with  few  exceptions  deter- 
mines the  size  of  the  red  corpuscles.  In  omnivora  they 
are  largest,  and  in  carnivora  larger  than  in  herbivora.  In 
reptiles  the  largest  and  thinnest  yet  known  occur ;  and  of 
animals  which  possess  a  temporary  branchial  apparatus, 
those  in  which  it  persists  longest,  have  the  largest  red  cor- 
puscles ;  their  size  in  the  Batrachia  is  well  known.  The 
red  corpuscles  vary  also  in  shape.     As  in  man,  they  are 
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circular  in  all  mammalia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Camel 
tribe,  which,  with  the  other  vertebrata,  has  elHptical  red 
corpuscles.     These  facts  are  comparatively  notorious. 

Every  fact  of  physiology  affords  matter  for  wonder  and 
admiration,  and  is  an  additional  evidence  of  the  truths 
which  natural  theology  is  capable  of  illustrating.^  Our 
readers  will  deduce  numerous  instances  of  this  kind  for 
themselves ;  there  is  one,  however,  connected  with  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood,  which  is  remarkably  interesting; 
the  provision,  namely,  made  against  the  violence  of  the 
circulating  fluid,  when  it  reaches  the  soft  structure  of  the 
brain.  The  tortuous  course  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral 
arteries,  is  a  provision  against  the  same  danger,  and  diver- 
ticula moreover  exist  for  the  reception  of  the  blood  when 
arrested  in  its  too  rapid  course  to  the  brain,  (such  are  the 
thyroid  gland  and  the  choroid  plexuses,)  in  order  to  give 
time  ;  but  besides,  the  capillaries  of  the  cerebral  mass  are 
not  more  than  half  the  diameter  of  the  red  corpuscles. 
The  effect  of  this  is,  that  the  corpuscles  are  arrested,  they 
are  obliged  to  elongate  themselves,  and  the  friction  they 
undergo,  checks  their  rapidity  and  the  nervous  mass  is 
preserved  from  injury. 

It  has  been  much  questioned  whether  the  red  corpuscles 
are  nucleated  cells.  They  are  confessedly  so  in  birds, 
(which  have  the  smallest  elliptical  corpuscles,  those  of  the 
camel  tribe  excepted,  measuring  iwo  by  tw^-^  inch,  and 
being  six  times  as  long  as  they  are  thick,)  and  the  lower 
vertebrata.  Here  the  nucleus  is  seen,  about  one  fourth  of 
the  size  of  the  corpuscle,  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  delicate 
elastic  membrane  which  forms  the  external  cell.  Henle  is 
of  opinion,  that  in  mammalia  the  nucleus  disappears  in  the 
perfect  state  of  the  cell,  by  absorption.  Dr.  Barry  holds 
that  the  young  blood  corpuscle  in  all  vertebrata  is  a  mere 
disc,  with  a  depression  in  the  centre ;  that  in  mammalia 
this  form  is  persistent,  in  other  vertebrata  the  disc  becomes 
a  nucleated  cell.  Mr.  Wharton  Jones,  in  denying  the 
existence  of  a  nucleus  in  the  red  corpuscle  of  the  mammal, 
suggests,  by  way  of  explaining  its  apparent  existence,  that 
it  is  due  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  corpuscle  and 
its  consisting  of  two  layers,  the  outer  one  transparent, 
colourless,  and  resisting;  the  inner  one  softer  and  less 
resisting:  between  the  two  or  perhaps  in  the  inner  layer, 
the  colouring  matter  is  contained."'^" 

*  Paget's  Report,  1842-3,  p.  5. 
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The  function  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  no  less  a  subject 
of  interest  and   speculation.      Dr.    Carpenter    and    Mr; 
Wharton  Jones,  agree  in  regarding  them   as   '"floating 
gland-cells."     Dr.  Carpenter  believes  that  their  office  is  to 
convert  albumen  into  fibrine,  elaborating  it  in  their  interior, 
and  then  after  the  manner  of  gland-cells,  dissolving  and 
discharging  their  contents.     Mr.  W.  Jones  regards  them 
as  the  chief  carriers  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid.     That 
the  last  opinion  is  true,  without  excluding  the  first,  is 
highly  probable.     '"It  is  not  so  reasonable  to  suppose," 
remarks  Mr.  Paget,  whose  words  we  have  often  used  on 
the  strength  of  our  general  acknowledgment,  "  that  the 
effects  of  respiration  are  finished  in  the  lungs,  as  to  believe 
that  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  blood,  is 
accomplished  during  the  general  circulation,  through,  the 
medium  of  those  cells  with  which  it  is  continually  in  con- 
tact, and  which  might  be   compared  to  floating  gland- 
cells."""'     We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  red  corpuscles 
are,  by  means  of  the  oxygen  derived  from  the  atmosphere, 
the  agents  by  which  physiological  properties  are  imparted 
to  the  albumen  during  its  elaboration  into  fibrine ;  and  we 
may  add  too,  that  the  presence  of  oxygen  is  necessary  for 
exciting  the  tissues  to  the  selection  of  those  constituents  of 
the  blood  which  are  required  for  their  nutrition.     Hence  it 
is  evident,  that  the  blood  both   supplies  aliment  to  the 
tissues,  and  the  necessary  stimuli  to  their  vital  actions. 
The  remarks  of  Professor  Mulder,  on  the  vehicle  df  oxygen 
to  the  tissues  are  worthy  of  consideration,  not  as  contra- 
dicting the  above  statements,  but  as   supplementary  to 
them.     He  has  discovered  in  arterial  blood  two  new  com- 
pounds, one  containing  two  equivalents  more  of  oxygen 
than  the  formula  of  proteine,  the  other  three  more;    he 
calls  them  the  bin-oxide  and  the  trit-oxide  of  proteine. 
They  are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  fibrine  of  the 
blood,  or  at  least  of  that  compound  of  proteine  which  in 
coagulation  appears  as  fibrine,  as  often  as  the  blood  passes 
through  the  lungs  ;t  according  to  this  view,  one  way  in 
which  oxygen  is  conve^^ed  to  the  capillaries  of  the  general 
system  is  by  these  oxides  ;  in  the  capillaries  the  oxygen  is 
consumed,  and  the  proteine  compound,  the  oxy-proteine. 


*  Paget's  Reports,  1841>2,  p.  12. 
t  Ibid.  1843-4,  p.  4. 
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returns  by  the  veins  de-oxidized  and  in  the  simple  form  of 
fibrine.  The  formulae  for  these  newly-discovered  com- 
pounds are,  of  the  bin-oxide  40  0.  Q2  H.  10  N.  14  0 ;  of 
the  trit-oxide  40  G.  G2  H.  10  N.  15  0.- 

Some  interesting^  conclusions  have  been  drawn  by  M. 
M.  Andral  and  Gayarret,  on  the  proportions  of  fibrine  and 
the  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood.  The  energy  of  constitu- 
tion has  no  constant  influence  on  the  increased  proportion 
of  fibrine,  but  it  has  on  that  of  the  red  corpuscles.  In 
herbivora  the  natural  average  of  fibrine  is  highest,  in 
carnivora  the  lowest,  and  the  same  be  said  of  the  propor- 
tion of  water  in  the  blood;  while  on  the  contrary,  the 
highest  average  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  found  in  the  car- 
nivora, and  in  the  herbivora  the  lowest;  In  the  inflamma- 
tory state  the  quantity  of  fibrine  is  increased,  but  the  red 
corpuscles  are  not  directly  influenced  by  it. 

The  remaining  constituents  of  the  blood  do  not  call 
for  any  particular  remarks.  The  source  from  which  the 
fatty  particles  are  derived  is  well  known.  Huber's  experi- 
ments on  bees,  proved  that  they  were  able  to  form  wax 
from  sugar  and  pure  honey ;  and  Dumas  himself,  who  at 
first  opposed  Liebig's  inferences  from  this  fact,  has,  with 
M.  Milne  Edwards,  confirmed  their  accuracy.  The  old 
view  that  sugar  and  starch  are  converted  by  digestion  into 
fatty  matter  is  therefore  established.  These  fatty  particles 
exist  in  their  maximum  quantity  in  the  lacteals ;  in  the 
thoracic  duct,  whence  they  are  conveyed  into  the  circula- 
tion and  immediately  to  the  lungs,  their  quantity  is  at  its 
minimum.  They  have  in  part  undergone  elaboration  into 
a  higher  compound;  and  it  may  be  asked  whether  the 
elaboration  of  the  globules  which  remain  is  not  continued 
in  their  passage  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  by  the 
influence  of  the  azote  of  the  inspired  air.fj 

*  Dr.  Ludwig  has  just  discovered  a  principle  isomeric  with  the 
bin-oxide,  in  those  ill-defined  animal  constituents  of  the  blood  called 
extractive  matter. 

t  The  quantity  of  azote  in  the  expired,  is  the  same  as  that  iu  the 
inspired  air,  but  this  does  not  exclude  the  probability  of  an  inter- 
change ;  and  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  system  to  get  rid  of 
elements  which  have  for  the  time  served  their  purpose  in  the 
economy,  and  to  receive  a  fresh  supply  of  the  same  element.  If 
chemical  laws  do  not  require  this,  physiological  laws  may.  That 
nitrogen  is  exhaled,  and  therefore,  (since  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  is 
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We  have  seen  above  the  important  part  which  soda  per- 
forms in  the  circulation;  it,  by  its  tribasic  phosphate, 
renders  the  serum  of  the  blood  alkaline,  and  keeps  the 
albumen  in  solution  during  its  transformation  into  fibrine. 
From  this  arises  the  necessity  of  common  salt  or  chloride 
of  sodium  as  an  article  of  food.  Another  most  important 
purpose  subserved  by  the  soda  of  the  blood,  is  its  constitu- 
ting the  base  which,  combined  with  a  peculiar  organic  acid, 
{hilic  acid  or  picromel,)  forms  bile,  a  true  secretion  from 
the  blood  and  essential  to  life."-'  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  blood  supplied  by  the  hepatic  artery  is  not  directly 
concerned  in  this  secretion,!  but  that  it  is  from  the  venous 
blood  of  the  portal  system,  (which  receives  the  blood  of  that 
artery  after  it  has  supplied  its  nourishment  to  the  liver,) 
that  the  bile  is  secreted,  the  question  suggests  itself  whether 
it  is  not  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  demand  for  the 
soda  as  a  solvent  of  albumen,  that  the  blood  in  the  venous 
system  is  able  to  part  with  it  for  the  formation  of  bile. 
The  organic  acid  which  abounds  in  carbon,  is  in  camivora 
derived  probably  from  the  waste  of  organic  tissues;  in 
herbivora,  from  the  food  directly  as  well  as  from  the  waste 
of  the  tissues,  seeing  that  these  could  not  alone  supply  the 
great  quantity  of  carbon  their  bile  contains.  The  liver  is 
to  be  regarded  as  an  organ  similar  in  function  to  the  lungs ; 
by  both  the  blood  is  purified,  and  the  impurities  separated 
by  the  former  are  formed  into  an  important  secretion; 
after  this  they  become  no  longer  serviceable  to  the  economy 
and  are  excreted  by  the  kidneys. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  nature  of  the  change  which 
takes  place  in  the  blood  after  being  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere by  respiration.  The  cause  of  the  change  in  colour 
from  the  dark  venous  to  the  bright  scarlet  of  the  arterial 
blood,  has  given  rise  to  many  attempts  at  explanation. 

The  subject  of  respiration  is  too  extensive  to  enter  upon 
at  present:  it  is  necessary  however  to  bear  in  mind  in 


not  increased  in  the  expired  air,)  that  its  place  is  supplied  by  fresh 
nitrogen,  is  evident  from  the  volatile  animal  matter  which  is 
exhaled  from  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  which  the  vapour 
breathed  into  a  close  bottle  will  become  putrid. 

*  See  Schwann's  experiments  in  Paget's  Reports,  1843-4,  p.  30. 

t  Dr.  Carpenter's  Human  Physiology,  §  660. 
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what  way  the  atmospheric  air  is  altered  after  being  ex- 
pired from  the  lungs.  1.  It  is  heated,  and  is  raised  to  the 
temperature  of  97F — 99^°,  the  natural  temperature  of  the 
body  varying  from  98°  to  102°,  or,  in  England,  being  99°. 

2.  It  is  saturated  with  watery  vapour.  3.  The  oxygen  is 
diminished  in  quantity.  4.^  The  carbon  is  increased.  5. 
It  contains  some  volatile  animal  matter,  exhaled  from  the 
blood.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  the  same  in  the  ex- 
pired as  in  the  inspired  air,  unless  M.  Milne  Edwards  is 
correct  in  saying  that  there  is  a  larger  quantity  absorbed 
in  winter. 

These  facts  supply  data  on  which  theories  have  been 
built  to  expUiin  the  phenomenon  now  under  consideration, 
when  coupled  with  the  changes  which  are  observed  in  the 
blood  itself,  which  are  as  follows: — 1.  The  union  of  the 
oxygen  with  the  blood  raises  its  temperature  by  one  or 
two  degrees.  2.  The  arterial  blood  is  of  less  specific  gra- 
vity than  the  venous  by  one  to  three  parts  in  a  thousand. 

3.  The  arterial  blood  has  more  fibrine  than  the  venous : 
that  is,  the  oxygen  has  contributed  to  the  elaboration  of 
fibrine,  and  consequently,  the  arterial  blood  is  more 
quickly  coagulable.  To  these  may  now  be  added  the  more 
recent  discoveries  of  Mulder  related  above,  the  formation, 
namely,  of  the  bin- oxide  and  trit-oxide  of  proteine  in  the 
arterial  blood. "'^' 

Liebig  was  of  opinion  that  the  colour  of  the  blood  de- 
pended on  the  iron  which  it  contains :  in  venous  blood  he 
maintained  that  it  existed  as  a  protoxide,  in  arterial  as  a 
peroxide.  The  experiments,  however,  of  Mulder,  go  to 
prove  that  the  elementary  composition  of  the  colouring 
matter  is  the  same,  whether  obtained  from  venous  or  arte- 
rial blood,  namely,  0.  44,  H.  44,  N.  6,  O.  6,  Fe.  2,  and 
he  agrees,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  with  Scherer  and 
Nasse,  in  rejecting  the  theory  of  Liebig,  but  he  differs 
from  them  in  the  theory  he  would  substitute.  T'hey 
ascribe  the  change  in  colour  to  a  change  of  shape  in  the 


*  None  of  these  alterations  appear  essential,  and  it  might  be  asked, 
wlij  then  is  venous  blood  incapable  of  supporting  life  ?  May  not 
the  answer  lie  in  tlie  distinction  we  have  above  insisted  on,  between 
chemistry  and  physiology  ?  Physiological  products  have  a  certain 
period  of  life,  and  when  that  period  is  elapsed,  the  effete  particles 
must  be  replaced  by  others  which  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to 
physiological  laws. 
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red  corpuscles,  and  they  prove  by  experiments  that  by  the 
addition  of  either  distilled  water  or  carbonic  acid  to  arte- 
rial blood,  the  biconcave  form  of  the  red  corpuscles  be- 
comes biconvex,  and  the  colour  is  changed  from  red  to 
black.  If  we  are  to  ascribe  the  change  in  colour  to  this 
change  in  form,  the  diminution  in  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  blood  after  passing  through  the  lungs  and  the  loss^  of 
carbonic  acid,  would  both  lead  us  to  ascribe  the  alteration 
in  form  not  to  the  admixture  of  water,  but  to  that  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  venous  blood.  The  theory  which  Mul- 
der himself  advocates  is  the  following.  In  the  passage  of 
the  blood  through  the  lungs  the  red  corpuscles  become  in- 
vested with  a  thin  layer  of  white  and  imperfectly  trans- 
parent oxy-proteine  or  buffy  coat.  This  may  arise  from  one 
of  two  causes ;  either  the  fibrine-proteine  of  the  liquor  san- 
guinis Iby  becoming  an  oxy-proteine  acquires  an  increased 
plasticity  and  is  thereby  deposited  in  a  thin  layer  on  the  cor- 
puscles, or  else  the  outer  layer  of  the  investing  membrane 
itself  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  oxidized,  and  in  this  way  the 
oxy-proteine  is  formed.  In  either  case  there  is  produced  on 
each  corpuscle  a  huffjg  coat,  as  in  the  coagulation  of  blood 
with  an  excess  of  fibrine ;  and  its  contents  acquire  a  bright 
red  colour,  as  is  the  case  with  dark  blood  when  contained 
in  a  vessel  of  milk-white  glass.  In  the  systemic  capil- 
laries, the  oxy-proteine  is  consumed  in  nutrition,  and  the 
dark  colour  is  restored.  The  other  phenomenon  also 
which  accompanies  the  buffy  coat  in  coagulation  occurs 
here :  the  corpuscles  are  not  only  buffed  but  cupped,  for 
when  they  appear  dark  their  shape  is  biconvex,  but  in  the 
arterial  blood  it  becomes  biconcave.  With  respect  to  the 
iron  of  the  blood.  Professor  Mulder  supposes  that  it  exists 
in  haBmatine,  in  the  same  way  as  iodine  does  in  sponge,  or 
arsenic  in  kakodyle. 

2.  We  have  less  space  for  our  second  subject  than  we 
had  anticipated.  That  which  will  occupy  us  last,  obliges 
us  to  compress  our  present  remarks  as  much  as  possible- 
Perspiration  is  a  secretion  from  the  blood :  insensible  per- 
spiration is  always  taking  place  in  health  ;  and  it  becomes 
sensible  under  exertion,  in  active  exercise  or  mental  emo- 
tion. ^  But  in  perspiration  the  red  corpuscles  do  not  escape 
in  ordinary  cases :  some  persons  have  questioned  the  possi- 
bility of  their  escape,  but  there  are  well  recorded  facts 
which  make  its  possibility  certain.     Dr.  Stroude  quotes 
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Dr.    Milligen's    explanation    of  the    phenomenon:      he 
says— 

"  It  is  probable  that  this  strange  disorder,  {diapedesis  or  sweating 
of  blood,)  arises  from  a  violent  commotion  of  the  nervous  system, 
turning  the  streams  of  blood  out  of  their  natural  course,  and  forcing 
the  red  particles  into  the  cutaneous  excretories.  A  mere  relaxation 
of  the  fibres  could  not  produce  so  powerful  a  revulsion.  It  may 
also  occur  in  cases  of  extreme  debility,  in  connection  with  a  thinner 
condition  of  the  blood." — p.  380. 

Dr.  Stroude  has  collected  a  number  of  cases  which  esta- 
blish the  reality  of  ''  bloody  sweat/ ^  p.  85,  and  in  Note 
III.  at  the  end  of  his  work.  We  have  not  room  to  do 
more  than  refer  our  readers  to  them,  and  to  quote  his  ap- 
plication of  his  facts  to  the  solemn  subject  of  our  Lord's 
a,gony  in  the  garden.  The  physical  cause  of  our  Lord's 
bloody  sweat  will  be  made  clearer  by  the  considerations 
which  will  soon  engage  our  attention  in  speaking  of  his 
crucifixion.  Suffice  it  at  present  to  say  that  it  was  the 
natural  effect  of  our  blessed  Lord's  mental  agony:  Dr. 
Stroude 's  words  are, — 

*'  The  statement  that  the  agony  of  Christ  was  a  violent  conflict 
between  opposite  mental  emotions,  and  that  his  sweat  was  literally 
mixed  with  blood  in  a  half  coagulated  state,  is  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  consideration  that  St.*  Luke,  the  only  saered  writer  by 
whom  the  awfal  scene  is  described,  was  a  physician,  and  that  the 
terms  which  he  employs,  and  which  occur  in  no  other  part  of  the 
New  Testament,  are  strictly  medical."— j).  387. 

^  This  last  assertion  he  proceeds  to  corroborate  by  autho- 
rities. We  content  ourselves  by  referring  to  Dr.  Stroude 's 
work  itself,  and  proceed  to  our  third  point,  in  considering 
which  we  shall  have  to  speak  again  of  the  events  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemani. 

3.  As  the  subject  which  we  have  so  hastily  dismissed, 
illustrates  the  first  of  the  Sorrowful  Mysteries  of  the 
Rosary,  the  topic  which  we  have  now  to  treat  will  illus- 
trate the  last  and  consummating  one.  And  writing  these 
lines,  as  we  do,  on  the  Festival  of  the  Commemoration  of 
the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  (12th.  Feb.,)  we  would  desire, 
under  the  patronage  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Sorrows  and 
of  Mercies,  that  the  language  of  science  may  speak  nothing 

*  We  take  the  liberty  of  prefixing  this  title. 
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rude  or  unbecoming.  So  guarded,  both  writer  and  reader 
may  address  themselves  to  the  f  icts  of  science  untearingly: 
*' And  the  priest  said:  Lo,  here  is  the  sword  of  Goliath 
the  Philistine,  whom  thou  slowest  in  the  valley  of  Tere- 
binth, wrapped  up  in  a  cloth  behind  the  ephod :  if  thou 
wilt  take  this,  take  it,  for  there  is  none  other  but  this. 
And  David  said:  There  is  none  like  that,  give  it  me."'^* 

How  few  among  the  crowds  that  thronged  Jerusalem  at 
the  Passover,  under  the  pontificate  of  Oaiphas,  were  con- 
scious that  the  Antitype  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  there, 
Emmanuel,  the  Son  of  Mary !  As  he  traversed  the  city 
in  the  guise  of  a  poor  man,  without  a  certain  dwelling- 
place  and  dependent  upon  charity  :  when  in  the  thorough- 
fare he  meekly  gave  way  to  others,  or  was  carelessly,  per- 
haps rudely,  thrust  aside  by  the  worms  he  made  :  how  did 
he  differ  in  outward  circumstance  from  the  poor  man  we 
meet  in  every  street,  or  the  labouring  man  in  rough  appa- 
rel, from  whose  contact  our  fastidiousness  shrinks,  and 
whose  salutation  we  count  it  a  condescension  to  acknow- 
ledge ?  Who  but  Mary  saw  in  him  with  unwavering  faith, 
the  Father's  Eternal  Son  ?  And  in  the  very  midst  of  his 
Passion,  when  he  was  haled  to  Calvary,  how  would  the 
more  part  regard  the  clamour  that  followed  him,  but  as  a 
street  disturbance ;  the  comnioner  sort  and  the  idlers 
would  join  the  mob  from  curiosity ;  the  men  of  business  or 
leisure,  would  hardly  count  it  worth  their  while  to  ask  the 
matter,  or  if  they  did,  would  think  it  little  concerned  them 
that  an  impostorf  and  a  madman,J  along  with  two  thieves, 
was  on  his  way  to  execution;  and  when  the  noise  had 
died  away,  they  would  forget  it  all.  How  many  were  there 
who  were  wholly  ignorant  of  what  was  doing  in  the  Judg- 
ment Hall  and  on  the  scene  of  man's  redemption,  till  they 
heard  of  it  afterwards  in  connexion  with  an  increasing  sect 
which  the  better  orders  persecuted  and  despised.  All  that 
was  outward  was  of  the  earth,  all  that  came  before  the 
senses  was  such  as  the  senses  could  recognize  :  and,  if  you 
will,  reason,  that  would  condescend  so  low,  might  admire 
the  meekness,  the  endurance,  the  sympathy,  the  forgive- 
ness of  injuries,  the  filial  tenderness,  of  the  Nazarene,  and 
be  disposed  to  judge  him  innocent  with  Pilate ;  but  that 


*  1  Kings  xxi.  9.  t  St.  John  vii.  12. 
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faith  alone  that  sees  her  God  and  Saviour  in  the  con- 
secrated Host,  confesses  him  also  on  the  Cross. 

But  to  what  end  are  these  observations  ?  To  this :  that 
so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  crucifixion  meet  the  eye, 
so  far,  unless  there  were  reason  to  the  contrary,  we  should 
expect  them  to  fall  in  with  those  general  laws  of  nature 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Now  there  are  two  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  abused  by  misbelievers  to 
discredit  the  gospel  history :  first,  from  the  rapidity  of  our 
Saviour's  death  some  have  argued  that  he  was  not  really 
dead  at  the  time  he  was  taken  from  the  cross ;  and, 
secondly,  the  flow  of  water  and  blood  has  been  regarded  as 
inexplicable.  Physiology  enables  us  distinctly  to  explain 
the  last  phenomenon;  the  phenomenon  itself  could  not 
have  happened  unless  death  had  preceded,  and  the  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomenon  further  involves  the  necessity  of 
sudden  and  immediate  death. 

The  volume  placed  at  the  head  of  the  present  article 
undertakes  to  set  in  a  clearer  light  than  has  hitherto  been 
done,  the  physical  cause  of  the  death  of  our  Lord ;  and 
Dr.  Stroude's  application  of  the  science  of  physiology 
ilhistrates  remarkably  the  following  general  rule.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  describe  events  in  a  language  which 
adapts  itself  to  every  age.  They  state  facts  in  their  simplest 
aspect,  and  in  a  way,  therefore,  level  to  the  least  advanced 
stage  of  scientific  knowledge :  but  the  simplest  aspect  of  a 
fact  includes  within  it  its  remotest  causes,  and,  conse- 
quently, science  in  its  progress  towards  perfection  finds  in 
the  simple  narrative  an  application  of  its  latest  discoveries. 
Men,  according  to  the  age  in  which  they  live,  will  regard 
the  events  of  Scripture  in  different  lights ;  those  which  are 
simply  miraculous,  as  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  will  at  all 
times  be  viewed  in  the  same  light ;  others,  which  are 
strange  and  inexplicable  by  natural  causes  only  because 
science  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  so  to  explain  them, 
will  be  received  by  simple  faith ;  and  if  the  unbeliever 
(arguing  with  the  same  deficiency  of  scientific  knowledge) 
objects  to  them  as  unnatural,  the  believer  will  find  no  dif- 
ficulty in  referring  them  to  the  former  class  of  simply  mira- 
culous events ;  and  this,  though  not  accurate,  will  be  a 
provisional  safeguard  to  his  faith.  It  does  not,  therefore, 
surprise  us  when  we  find  some  events  supposed  to  be 
miraculous,  w^hich  the  advance  of  science  proves  to  have 
been  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  nature.     On  the 
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contrary,  the  occurrence  of  such  cases  is  an  additional 
evidence  of  the  veracity  of  the  narrative:  a  strange, 
unheard  of  occurrence  is  recorded,  which  for  eighteen 
hundred  years  bears  the  antecedent  marks  of  improba- 
bility; still  it  stands  in  the  simple  history,  and  it  is  believed 
by  simple  faith,  and  at  last  the  labours  of  the  physiologist, 
experiment  and  observation  shed  the  light  of  science  on 
the  (physically)  obscure  event,  and  the  inspired  narrator 
is  proved  to  have  related  a  fact  from  its  very  improba- 
bility. 

In  addresshig  ourselves  to  Dr.  Stroude's  volume,  we 
must  begin  with  disclaiming  it  as  a  theological  work.  Dr. 
Stroude  is  not  a  Catholic.  So  far,  then,  as  the  work  is 
doctrinal,  we  do  not  look  for  instruction :  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Church  has  from  the  first  assimilated  the  physi- 
cal or  metaphysical  truths  which  aliens  from  her  fold  have 
elicited,  while  it  is  from  her  alone  that  they  can  learn  the 
way  of  salvation.  They  are  her  unwitting  pioneers ;  she 
alone  possesses  the  Faith  and  the  Sacraments  which  can 
make  them  wise  and  happy.  At  the  same  time,  who  is 
there  who  will  not  respect  the  pious  Protestant  who  uses 
the  portion  of  truth  which  still  remains  to  the  sect  in 
which,  by  God's  permission,  he  was  born,  and  praise  his 
efforts  in  the  defence  of  those  fragments  ?  This  respect 
and  this  praise  we  gladly  pay  to  Dr.  Stroude ;  and  is  there 
not  many  a  Catholic,  who,  profiting  by  his  labours,  will 
requite  the  obligation  by  a  Pater  and  an  Ave,  that  the 
reward  of  good  Cornelius  may  be  also  his.  The  only 
proof  of  fragmentary  truth  well  used,  is  to  embrace  the 
rvhole  truth,  when  proposed  by  the  Church  of  the  living 
God,  which  is  its  pillar  and  its  ground."''' 

But  we  must  return  to  our  physiology,  and  as  the  sub- 
ject which  is  now  before  us  is  one  of  universal  interest, 
our  scientific  readers  will  bear  with  us  if  we  enter  more 
into  detail  in  order  to  make  ourselves  generally  intelli- 
gible. 

^  The  blood  consists  of  (1.)  water  holding  (2.)  albumen  in  solu- 
tion in  process  of  elaboration  into  (3.)  fibrine  by  the  operation 
of  the  (4.)  red  corpuscles.  These  four  constituents  are  in 
the  blood.  The  red  corpuscles,  by  conveying  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere  throughout  the  circulation,  and  by  that 
means  endowing  the  materials  of  nutriment  with  living 

*  1  Tim.  iii.  15. 
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properties,  and  quickening  the  tissues  to  separate  these 
materials  for  their  own  repair  from  the  blood,  entitle  the 
blood  to  the  character  of  vitality — ^'  The  life  of  the  flesh 
is  the  blood.""" 

When  we  speak  popularly  of  life,  we  use  the  word  in  a 
sense  totally  unconnected  with  the  notion  of  a  soul :  we 
say  that  trees  possess  life,  that  is,  organic  life,  and  brutes 
certainly  possess  life,  that  is,  animal  life,  in  as  distinct  a 
sense  as  man.  In  this  connection,  life  expresses  the  pro- 
perties of  an  organization  under  the  influence  of  its  natural 
stimuli, — heat,  air,  water,  and  food.  Organized  bodies 
have  a  definite  period  of  duration,  and  when  that  period 
is  elapsed,  there  follows  naturally  the  disintegration  of  the 
organization.  This  is  also  expressed  in  truer  language 
thus :  Almighty  God,  by  His  immediate  providence  and 
agency,  sustains  the  creature  He  has  made  for  the  cei'tain 
period  which  His  wisdom  has  determined ;  at  the  close  of 
that  period  He  withdraws  that  preserving  power,  and  the 
creature  dies.  His  providence  may  prolong  or  shorten  the 
period,  but  the  rule  is  plain :  The  days  of  our  years  are 
threescore  and  ten  years.]  The  death  of  the  whole 
animal  in  this  sense  is  called  somatic  death.  Man  difi^ers 
from  other  animals  in  that  somatic  death  is  accompanied 
by  the  separation  of  his  soul  from  his  body ;  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  merely  animal  "^vxy  by  the  separation  of  the 
irv€Vfia\  But,  besides  this  somatic  death,  which  affects 
the  whole  body,  every  tissue  of  which  the  body  is  composed 
has  a  period  of  life  of  its  own  assigned  to  it,  and,  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  dies.  For  brevity's  sake  we  will  just 
refer  to  the  deciduous  or  milk  tooth:  it  is  developed, 
grows,  its  fang  is  absorbed,  and  is  itself  cast  off:  This 
death  has  no  special  name ;  for  lack  of  a  better  we  will 
use  the  words  textural  death  to  express  it.  External 
violence  may,  of  course,  produce  this  textural  death  pre- 
maturely: if  such  violence  happen  to  an  essential  organ 
(as  the  heart)  somatic  death  ensues ;  if  to  a  part^  which  is 
not  essential  to  the  economy  (as  in  the  amputation  of  an 
arm)  somatic  life  may  continue.  This  textural  death  is 
essential  to  life :    every  motion  calls   some  muscle    into 


*  Lev.  xvii.  11.  t  Ps.  Ixxxix.  10. 

X  See  the  expressions  of  the  four  Evangelists  in  recording  the 
death  of  our  blessed  Lord. 
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action,  and  in  every  action  the  muscle  is  partially  disinte- 
grated, that  is,  a  part  of  it  undergoes  textural  death,  and 
the  repair  is  effected  by  the  blood.  ^  The  blood  itself  pos- 
sesses this  textural  life,  and  its  particles  are  subject  to  this 
textural  death.  "  Textural  "  is  a  bad  word  to  apply  to  a 
fluid,  and  "molecular"  might  be  better ;  but  the  meaning 
we  wish  to  convey  is  plain,  and  it  is  more  simple,  if 
possible,  to  express  the  same  phenomena  by  the  same 
word. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  some  cases  textural  death 
does  not  involve  somatic  death ;  in  others  it  does :  and 
that  somatic  death,  though  it  is  necessarily  followed  very 
soon  by  the  death  of  every  tissue,  is  not  of  necessity  imme- 
diately followed  thereby.  Somatic  death  has  taken  place, 
and  still  observation  has  proved  that  for  a  time  particular 
glands  go  on  separating  their  proper  secretion  from  the 
blood ;  and  the  muscles  exhibit  their  last  act  of  textural 
life  in  that  spontaneous  contraction  which  produces  the 
stiffness  of  death  (rigor  mortis)  seldom  beyond  seven 
hours,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  thirty  hours,  after 
death ;  and  lasting  ordinarily  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours.""* 

This  textural  life  and  death  explain  the  phenomenon  of 
the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  that  of  the  main  constituents  of  the 
blood,  the  water  and  the  albumen,  which  it  holds  in  solu- 
tion, are  only  chemical  compounds,  and  therefore  lifeless, 
whereas  the  red  corpuscles  and  the  fibrine  are  elevated  to 
a  vital  character,  we  shall  naturally  look  to  these  last  for 
any  manifestation  of  the  life  which  still  continues  in  the 
blood.  Nor  do  we  look  in  vain :  in  the  act  of  coagulation 
(1.)  the  red  corpuscles  arrange  themselves  in  columns, 
like  piles  of  halfpence ;  and  (2.)  the  fibrine,  which  is  the 
really  important  agent  in  the  act,  and  exists  (not  in  solu- 
tion, but)  in  a  free  state,  gradually  contracts  into  a  kind 
of  sponge-work,  and  carries  with  it  in  its  contraction  the 
more  solid  red  cca'puscles  entangled  in  its  meshes,  while 
the  fluid  serum  is  left  behind ;  in  this  way  a  firm  red  clot 
or  crassamentum  is  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  albuminous 
solution  or  serum,  increasing  in  firmness  until  the  vitality 
of  the  fibrine  is  exhausted  by  its  textural  death.  In  com- 
mon language  the  serum,  from  its  appearance  and  fluidity, 

*  Dr.  Carpenter's  Human  Phjsiologj,  §  389. 
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is  called  tlie  water,  and  the  clot,  from  its  colour,  is  called 
specially  the  hlood. 

Ill  certain  conditions  of  the  system,  the  fibrinous  part  of 
the  blood  and  the  red  corpuscles  are  not  in  their  due  , 
proportion.  In  inflammatory  fever  the  fibrine,  in  idiopa- 
thic fever  the  red  corpuscles,  are  in  excess ;  in  chlorosis 
the  red  corpuscles  are  in  defect.  The  first  and  last  cases 
agree  in  this,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  red  corpuscles, 
the  fibrine  is  in  excess.  When  blood  in  this  condition 
coagulates,  there  is  found,  "not  unfrequently'^""'  in  chlorosis, 
a  colourless  layer  of  fibrine  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
clot,  with  no  red  corpuscles  in  its  meshes,  and  always  in 
the  case  of  inflammation.  In  inflammation  this  effect, 
called  the  huffy  coat,  is  increased  by  circumstances, 
observed  partly  by  Mr.  Wharton  Jones,  partly  by  Mr. 
Gulliver.  The  former  had  remarked  that  the  red  corpus- 
cles of  inflammatory  blood  have  an  unusual  attraction  for 
each  other,  which  occasions  their  coalescence  in  piles  and 
masses  :t  so  that,  by  this  character,  the  state  of  the  blood 
may  be  detected  from  the  examination  of  no  more  than  a 
single  drop  of  the  fluid.  The  more  vigorous  the  textural 
life  of  the  blood,  the  longer  will  the  coagulation  be  de- 
layed, I  and  the  more  time,  therefore,  the  red  corpuscles 
will  have  to  sink  by  their  specific  gravity,  before  the  con- 
traction of  the  fibrine.  Mr.  Gulliver  has  observed  that  the 
rapidity  of  their  sinking  depends  on  the  rapidity  and  com- 
pleteness with  which  they  aggregate  in  rolls  and  clusters  ;§ 
and  this  again  will  depend  on  the  vigour  of  their  textural 
or  molecular  life.  Every  circumstance,  therefore,  in  inflam- 
mation (in  which  condition  the  vital  powers  are  abnormally 


*  Dr.  Carpenter's  Human  Physiology,  §  591.  c. 

t  Dr.  Carpenter,  Ibid.  §  588.  Mr.  Paget  has  connected  this  fact 
with  the  theory  proposed  by  Professor  Mulder,  (and  related  above,) 
■with  regard  to  the  oxy-proteine  compounds  found  in  arterial  blood. 
Mulder's  theory  accounts  for  an  increased  plasticity  in  the  -red  cor- 
puscles, and  their  increased  plasticity  explains  the  phenomenon  of 
aggregation  mentioned  in  the  text.  Paget's  Reports,  1843-4,  p.  8. 
May  it  not,  however,  be  asked  whether  Mulder's  theory  does  not 
apply  to  arterial  and  not  to  venous  blood  ?  or  does  the  exposure  of 
the  blood  to  the  atmosphere  supply  the  answer  to  this  objection  ? 
X  Burggraeve,  Histolog.  p.  182. 
*§  Paget's  Reports,  1845-6,  p,  6. 
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excited)  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  biifFy  coat : 
and  the  more  intense  the  inflammation,  the  niore  actively 
will  these  circumstances  operate.  Gravitation  will  make 
the  lowest  part  of  the  clot  the  firmest,  from  the  greater 
'quantity  of  the  red  corpuscles,  while  the  contracting 
power  of  the  fibrine  will  experience  less  resistance  at  the 
upper  part,  and  will  produce  a  concavity  on  the  surface. 
We  express  these  two  phenomena  of  inflammatory  blood 
in  coagulation  by  speaking  of  the  clot  as  huffed  and 
cupped/''' 

it  may  naturally  be  asked,  whether  this  process  of 
coagulation  takes  place  after  death  within  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels.  We  cannot  answer  this  question  better 
than  by  quoting  from  Dr.  Stroude's  work  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Paget. 

"  In  all  cases  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  coagulation  -which 
takes  place  in  the  body,  is  much  slower  than  that  which  ensues  in 
blood  drawn  from  it,  either  during  life  or  after  death ;  so  that  a 
quantity  of  uncoloured  fibrine  is  found  in  the  heart  and  uppermost 
vessels  of  the  dead  body  in  many  cases,  in  which  it  is  most  probable 
that  had  the  blood  been  drawn  during  life,  it  would  not  have  pre- 
sented a  buffy  coat." 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  Mr.  Paget's  last 
Report  (for  1845-6.)  and  we  must  not  omit  some  interesting  remarks 
by  Dr.  Polli.  He  supposes  in  inflammatory  blood  two  modifications 
of  fibrine,  to  the  influences  of  which  he  ascribes  the  increased  length 
of  time  which  inflammatory  blood  requires  for  coagulation.  In  the 
first  degree  of  inflammation,  he  supposes  a  mere  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  fibrine ;  in  a  higher  degree,  fibrine  is  found  with  a 
special  modification  in  its  vitality,  the  effect  of  which  is,  slower 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  to  this  therefore  he  gives  the  name  of 
Brady -fibrine.  This,  like  ordinary  fibrine,  increases  by  its  presence 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  ;  not  so,  however,  the 
other  modification  of  fibrine  which  exists  in  more  acute  inflamma- 
tion ;  in  this,  which  he  calls  Para-fibrine,  the  fibrine  is  rarified  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  more  than  balances  the  effect  of  the  fibrine 
and  brady-fibrine,  and  in  consequence  their  common  abstraction 
from  the  liquor  sanguinis  increases  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum. 
To  this  para-fibrine  he  ascribes  the  great  delay  which  sometimes 
happens  in  coagulation,  and  indeed  his  belief  is,  **  that  no  blood  is 
really  incoagulable  out  of  the  body  till  it  decomposes."  The 
diminished  Sp.  G.  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  evidently  favours  the 
subsidence  of  the  red  corpuscles,  the  ready  formation  of  the  buffy 
coat,  and  the  increased  thickness  of  this  coat. 
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That  is,  from  the  length  of  time  before  coagulation,  the 
red  corpuscles  sink  by  their  greater  specific  gravity,  and 
occupy  the  depending  parts;  and  when  the  fibrine  coagu- 
lates, it  forms  a  polypus-looking  mass  above  the  mass  of 
red  corpuscles. 

'*  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  in  the 
body  for  the  first  four  hours  since  its  rest  has  commenced.  In 
many,  it  remains  fluid  for  six  or  eight  or  more  hours,  and  yet 
coagulates  within  a  few  minutes  of  its  being  let  out  of  the  vessels." — 
p,  405. 

What  becomes  of  the  serum  ?  Again  the  same  physiolo- 
gist shall  speak : 

"  I  have  never  found  clear  serum,  such  as  I  could  suppose  to  bo 
separated  from  the  blood  in  its  coagulation,  collecting  in  any  part 
of  the  body  after  death.      I   suppose   that  it  gravitates   to   the 
dependent  parts  of  the  body,  and  is  there  imbibed  by  the  adjacent 
tissues,  which  are  thus  rendered  moister  and  more  oedematous  than 
those  in  the  upper  or  anterior  parts.     All  that  I  have  seen,  leads 
me  to  think  that  in  the  very  great  majority  of  cases,  all  the  blood 
remains  fluid  till  the  heart  ceases  to  act — that  then  it  gradually 
coagulates  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  would  out  of  the  body, 
only  much  more  slowly  ;  that  the  colouring  particles,  descending 
more  and  more  deeply  in  direct  proportion  to  the  time  occupied 
in  the  coagulation,  leave  a  certain  portion  of  uncoloured  fibrine 
above  them  ;  and  that,  just  as  happens  in  blood  drawn  from  the 
body,  the  serum  is  in  part  separated  during  the  coagulation  of  the 
fibrine,  and  in  part  squeezed  out  by  the  contraction  of  the  clot. 
The  clot,  I  suppose,  is  detained  in  the  place  in  which  it  forms,  either 
by  its  adhesion  to  the  adjacent  structures,  or  by  being  supported 
by  the  parts  in  which  it  is,  as  it  were,  modelled  ;  and  the  serum, 
as  it  separates,  flows  down  to  the  more  depending  portions  of  the 
body,  and  is  there  either  retained  in  the  vessels,  or  infiltrated  into 
the  adjacent  porous  tissues." — Ibid.  p.  405. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  most  solemn  event,  to 
which  we  desire,  without  presumption,  to  apply  the  results 
of  our  physiological  science.  In  the  death  of  our  blessed 
Lord  we  find,  (1.)  that  the  event  was  sudden;  (2.)  that,  on 
the  soldier  piercing  his  side,  *^  blood  and  water ^'  flowed 
therefrom,  that  is,  blood  separated  into  its  two  parts  by 
coagulation — the  more  solid  and  coloured  part,  which  we 
call  *^  blood, '^  and  the  clear  serum,  called  ''the  water. '* 
Both  these  circumstances  call  for  explanation. 

The  explanations  which  have  hitherto  been  considered 
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tlie  most  satisfactory,  are  those  of  the  two  Gruners  and 
Richter.  They  will  be  found  in  the  Fifth  of  Bishop  Wise- 
man's' Lectures  on  the  Connexion  between  Science  and 
Revealed  Religion.  But  they  cannot  be  considered  con- 
clusive. The  younger  Gruner  confesses  it,  by  being 
obliged  to  suppose  our  Saviour  faintly  alive  up  to  the 
time  of  the  lance's  stroke,  else  the  "  blood  would  not  have 
flowed;""'"'  his  father,  again,  is  anxious  to  prove  that  "  the 
words  used  by  St.  John  to  express  the  wound  inflicted  by 
the  lance  are  often  used  to  denote  a  mortal  one,"  &c. ;  and 
Richter  observes  that  ^^  the  abundant  gush  of  the  blood 
and  water  must  be  considered  preternatural.'^  \  The 
water  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  lymph  from  the 
pericardium,  but  the  cause  of  its  effusion  into  the  pericar- 
dium has  been  omitted,  and  indeed  no  probable  one 
exists.  Vogler  \  supposes  it  to  have  been  serum  separated 
from  the  blood,  but  how  came  it  separated  so  shortly  after 
death  ?  and,  supposing  it  separated,  how  is  it  that  it  was 
found  so  situated  as  to  follow  the  stroke  of  the  soldier's 
spear?  These  are  all  objections  which  must  occur  to  a 
physician ;  and  satisfactory  answers  to  them  have  not 
hitherto  been  given.  Dr.  Stroude  has  made  many  judi- 
cious and  conclusive  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  fifth 
Note  appended  to  his  work,  in  proof,  that  is,  of  the  unsa- 
tisfactoriness  of  the  accounts  hitherto  proposed. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that,  great  as  the  physical  suf- 
ferings of  crucifixion  were,  the  fact  that  the  principal  com- 
mentators, both  ancient  and  modern,  have  looked  for  addi- 
tional causes  over  and  above  these,  to  account  for  the 
rapidity  of  our  Lord's  death,  proves,  that  they  regarded 
these  sufferings,  by  themselves,  an  insufficient  cause. § 
Dr.  Stroude  does  not  indeed  give  full  weight  to  the  aggra- 


*  Bishop  Wiseman's  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  271. 

t  Ibid.  The  works  quoted  by  Bishop  Wiseman,  to  which  we 
have  not  immediate  access,  are  "  Caroli  Frid.  Gruneri,  (i.  e.  Filii,) 
Commentatio  Antiquaria  Medica  de  J.  C.  morte  vera  non  simulata." 
The  work  of  the  father,  Christian  Gruner,  '*  Vindicise  Mortis  J.  C. 
verae,"  and  **  Georgii  G.  Richteri,  Dissertationes  quatuor  Medic?e,'* 
Getting.  1775. 

X  Physiologia  Historise  Passionis.  Helmst.  1693.  Bishop  Wise- 
man's Lectures,  Ibid. 

§  See  Dr.  Stroude,  Chap.  iii.  and  p.  47. 
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vating  circumstances  which  augmented  those  sufferings  in 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord :  he  seems  to  forget  the  wan- 
ton  cruelty  which  he  met  with  from  the  soldiers,  and  the 
brutal  violence  of  the  smiters,  the  spitting,  the  buffeting, 
the  mocking  and  the  crown  of  thorns,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
bability that  Pilate,  in  his  very  wish  to  release  him  from 
death,  sought  to  raise  the  people's  pity  by  exaggerating 
the  preliminary  legal  sufferings :  he  does  not  give  its  due 
weight  in  this  respect  to  the  preceding  agony  in  the  gar- 
den: nor  to  the  history  of  the  carriage  of  the^  cross: 
neither  does  he  give  their  due  weight  to  the  Meditations 
of  Saints,  who  have,  by  grace,  penetrated  deeper  than  the 
surface  of  the  sacred  narrative;  nor  to  such  living  repre- 
sentations of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  as  are  seen  in  the 
Addolorata."-'"  No  doubt  the  mental  anguish  of  our  blessed 
Lord's  human  soul  far  exceeded  any,  the  most  excru- 
ciating, bodily  tortures:  yet  these  tortures  were  most 
excruciating.  No  doubt  the  most  insignificant  pain  borne 
by  our  Lord  for  men,  the  smallest  drop  of  his  blood  shed 
for  us,  had  been  enough  for  our  redemption : 

"  Pie  Pelicane  Jesu  Domine, 
Me  immundum  muada  tuo  sanguine, 
Gujus  una  stilla  salvum  facere 
Totum  mundum  quit  ab  omni  scelere," 

are  the  words  of  St.  Thomas,  and  express  the  consensus 
of  the  Doctors  of  the  Church :  but  it  was  his  will  to  suffer, 
and  his  motive  was  Love. 

Neither  was  the  cause,  conjoined  with  the  bodily  suffer- 
ings which  our  Lord  endured,  simple  exhaustion.  Dr. 
Stroude  errs  in  his  description  of  the  life  of  our  Lord :  he 
will  not  have  '^ fasting  and  mortification''  form  a  part  of 
it,t  nor  that 

*  Dr.  Stroude  is  a  physician  and  a  religious  man.  Is  it  not 
worth  his  while,  for  his  soul's  sake,  to  undertake  a  visit,  (as  has 
been  done  before  now  for  a  like  purpose,)  to  this  wonderfully  privi- 
leged woman,  and  see  so  clear  an  evidence  for  the  faith,  which  at 
present  is  not  his  ?  The  church  in  which  alone  this  promised  con- 
tinual gift  of  miracles  remains,  surely  challenges  his  obedience. 
Some  of  the  aggravating  circumstances  we  have  alluded  to,  will  be 
found  in  Medulla  asceseos  sen  Exercitia  S.  Ignatii,  a  Bellecio, 
p.  348  ;  and  in  that  wonderful  little  book  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori, 
*' Jesus  hath  loved  us/'  Richardson,  Derby,  1845. 

t  Dr.  Stroude,  p.  71. 
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*'  His  pale  weak  form, 
Was  worn  with  many  a  watch 
Of  sorrow  and  unrest/' 

still  it  is  Catholic  truth  that  the  human  nature  of  our 
Lord  was  absolutely  pure  and  perfect,"''"  and  that  there  was 
nothing  sickly,  vitiated  or  imperfect  in  it :  and  it  is  no  less 
true  that  the  "  Seven  Last  Words  "'  indicate  the  full  pos- 
session of  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body,  as  constituting 
His  human  nature,  to  the  last  moment  of  life.t  The  same 
is  apparent  from  physiological  considerations,  though  it 
seems  abrupt  to  introduce  them  here :  anything  which  ren- 
ders contemporaneous  the  death  of  the  body  and  the  death 
of  its  component  tissues,  precludes  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood.  The  reason  is  plain:  coagulation  is  an  act  of  tex- 
tural  or  molecular  life ;  if  the  blood  has  lost  this  life  con- 
temporaneously with  the  cessation  of  the  circulation,  this 
effect  of  its  life  cannot  take  place.  Now  there  are  circum- 
stances under  which  somatic  and  textural  death  happen 
simultaneously.  1st.  When  death  is  produced  by  a  sud- 
den shock,  as,  by  lightning:  in  this  case,  the  whole 
vitality  of  the  system  is  destroyed  at  once :  even  external 
marks  of  violence,  as  being  something  partial,  are  not 
necessarily  found;  and  the  blood  does  not  coagulate. | 
2nd.  in  the  case  of  death  by  exhaustion.  The  same  cause 
exists  here :  the  whole  vitality  of  the  system  is  spent,  the 
vitality  of  the  parts  no  less  than  of  the  system,  somatic  and 
textural  death  are  synchronous ;  and  again,  the  blood  does 
not  coagulate. §  Srd.  We  might  speak  of  the  cases  of 
necrsemia,  in  which  the  whole  system  and  the  blood  are 
simultaneously  depraved,  but  it  is  enough  to  refer  our 
readers  to  Dr.  Williams,  on  the  Principles  of  Medicine, 
p.  385,  quoted  by  J3r.  Carpenter,  §  592. 

It  is  clear  then  that  to  ascribe  simple  exhaustion  to  our 
blessed  Lord,  would  render  unintelligible  the  phenomenon 
of  the  effusion  of  the  blood  and  water  from  his  pierced 
side :  and  our  difficulties  are  still  unsatisfied. 

But  when  physiological  science  presumes  thus  to  ap- 
proach the  sacred  body  of  our  Lord,  and  ventures  to  speak 

*  Dr.  Stroude,  p.  70.  t  Ibid.  p.  72. 

X  Dr.  Stroude,  p.  146,  and  Dr.  Carpenter's  Human  Physiology, 
§  386. 

§  Dr.  Stroude,  p.  148. 
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of  the  external  facts  which  veiled  the  mysteries  of  redemp- 
tion, in  language  which  sounds  technical  and  strange  ;  let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  effusion  of  "  blood  and  water" 
is  a  mystery  no  less  than  a  fact.  St.  John  bears  special 
testimony  to  this  eflPusion/-'"  not  only  as  the  certain  proof 
of  our  Saviour's  death  and  as  a  testimony  to  His  real 
humanity,!  but  as  showing  forth  the  mystery  of  the 
Church's  origin,  His  spotless  Spouse.  The  soldier  with 
his  spear  "opened''  the  side  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  and  so 
*'  the  door  of  life  was  opened  wide  and  thereout  gushed  the 
Church's  Sacraments,  without  which  sacraments  there  is 
no  entrance  into  life.  The  blood  was  shed  for  the  remis- 
sion of  man's  sins :  water  is  mixed  with  wine  in  the  chalice 
of  salvation,  and  water  is  the  laver  of  baptism.  ^  Here  was 
indeed  the  door  of  the  ark  of  Noah,  and  by  this  door  all 
the  creatures  entered  that  were  saved:  that  ark  is  the 
Church.  Again,  Eve  was  taken  from  the  side  of  Adam 
as  he  slept,  and  her  name  signifies  'life,'  and  she  is  the 
mother  of  all  living.  So  the  second  Adam,  bowed  his 
head  and  slept  upon  the  cross,  and  from  His  side  was 
formed  His  spouse,  the  antitype  of  Eve  before  Eve  sin- 
ned."! Again,  '^  Behold  a  mystery  inscrutable  is  con- 
summated: water  came  forth  and  blood;'  not  by  mere 
.chance,  not  without  a  meaning,  gushed  these  fountains 
forth,  but  as  the  well-springs  of  the  Church.  They,  who 
have  been  initiated  into  the  faith,  know  that  it  was  hence 
that  flowed,  their  regeneration  by  water,  their  nutrition  by 
flesh  and  blood :  hence  sprang  that  two-fold  mystery,  and 
when  thou  approachest  that  admirable  chalice,  draw  near 
as  to  the  very  side  of  Jesus,  and  drink  therefrom. "§ 

We  have  seen  (1.)  that  the  coagulation  which  produced 
the  ''blood  and  water,"  could  not  have  taken  place  if  the 
blood  had  continued  within  its  proper  vessels  (the  heart 
and  arteries)  within  a  smaller  space  of  time  than  four 
hours,  at  the  very  lowest  computation;  whereas  the  inter- 
val between  our  Lord's  death  and  the  commencement  of 
the  Jewish  sabbath  at  sunset  and  at  the  vernal  equinox, 
was  only  three  hours,  and  of  these  three  hours  not  more 

*  St.  John  xlx.  35. 

t  1  St.  John  V.  7.     Note,  Douaj  Bible. 

\  St.  August.  Lection,  vii.  viii.  in  Fest.  de  Lancet  et  Clavis. 

§  St.  Chrysost.  Lect.  ix.  in  Commemorat.  Passionis,  D.  N.  J.  C. 
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than  two  can  be  assigned"-'"  before  the  blood  and  water 
were  poured  forth :  even  supposmg  the  coagulation  could 
have  taken  place,  the  ''water''  would  have  disappeared 
by  mfiltration  into  the  dependent  parts :  (2.)  we  have  seen 
that  simple  exhaustion  would  exclude  the  possibility  of 
coagulation. 

The  blood  therefore  that  flowed  from  the  ''opened" 
side  of  our  blessed  Lord,  must  have  been  (1.)  out  of  its 
proper  vessels,  and  besides,  (2.)  in  a  situation  whence  it 
might  easily t  flow  through  the  wound,  and  follow  the 
soldier's  lance. 

With  respect  to  the  situation;  the  pericardium,  the 
membranous  bag  with  which  the  heart  is  invested,  ob- 
viously satisfies  this  condition.  Dr.  Stroude's  remarks  on 
this  subject  are  as  follows : — 

"  The  wound  was  a  stab  to  the  heart.  This  agrees  with  the  pre- 
diction of  Zachariah  quoted  bj  St.  John,  *  They  shall  look  on  him 
whom  they  pierced  ;'  for  in  this  passage  both  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  terms  signify  a  fatal  wound,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
meaning  of  the  former  is  almost  always  that  of  stabbing  to  the 
heart,  a  practice  familiar  to  the  ancient  Israelites,  on  which  account 
mention  is  so  often  made  in  that  portion  of  Scripture,  of  smiting 
under  the  fifth  rib ;  so  that  the  prediction  might  with  perfect  pro- 
priety have  been  rendered,  '  They  shall  look  on  him  whom  they 
pierced  to  the  heart.'  " — p.  128.  • 

The  probability  that  the  position  of  the  heart  would  be 
selected  is  confirmed  by  the  intention  of  the  blow,  which 
was,  at  least  in  part,  to  insure  the  death  of  our  Lord. 
Under  God's  Providence  the  blow  was  permitted  to  sup- 
ply demonstrative  evidence  that  he  was  indeed  dead. 

With  respect  to  the  eflusion  of  the  blood  out  of  its  pro- 
per vessels,  we  must  observe  that  the  time  required  for 
c  oagulation  under  such  circumstances,  is  more  than  com- 
1  rised  in  the  two  hours'  interval,  which  can  be  assigned 
1  etween  our  Lord's  death  and  the  opening  of  his  side. 
We  quote  Dr.  Stroude's  authorities  :■ — • 

"  *  When  blood,'  says  Mr.  "Wilson,  *  passes  in  a  free  stream  into 

*  Dr.  Stroude,  p.  155.  406. 

t  Compare  with  this  the  observation  of  Bishop  Wiseman  in  a 
note  to  his  fifth  Lecture,  on  the  size  of  the  wound  in  our  Saviour's 
side.  The  freedom  with  which  the  *'  blood  and  water"  came  forth, 
is  an  additional  proof  that  the  opening  must  have  been  considerable. 
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a  basin,  and  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  it  begins  to  jellj  or  coagu- 
late in  three  minutes  and  a  half. In  blood  taken  from  a  healthy 

person,  the  coagulation  is  generally  completed  in  seven  minutes, 
and  in  twelve  minutes,  (although  it  will  sometimes  take  a  longer 
time,)  the  mass  will  be  very  firm.  Soon  after  this,  a  transparent 
watery  part  will  be  perceived  transuding  through  the  pores  of  the 
coagulum,  the  coagulum  at  the  same  time  contracting  itself,  leaving 

the  sides  of  the  basin  but  still  preserving  its  original  shape,  &c 

Mr.  Hewson  and  Mr.  Hey  of  Leeds,  prove  that  the  coagulation  and 
separation  of  the  blood  take  place  most  readily  when  that  fluid  is 
kept  in  a  temperature  nearest  to  it^  standard  heat,  viz.  99".  The 
period  at  which  concretion  takes  place,  observes  Mr.  Thackrah,  is 
commonly  from  three  to  eight  minutes  after  the  blood  has  been 
taken  from  the  body.  The  subsequent  effusion  of  serum  is  from 
one  to  three  hours." — p.  412. 

Effusion  into  the  pericardium  may  ensue  from  the  rup- 
ture of  a  blood  vessel,  or  some  peculiar  condition  of  the 
pericardial  capillaries ;  *but  the  few  cases  of  this  kind  on 
record  imply,  as  might  have  been  expected,  local  debility 
or  disease,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  perfection  of 
the  body  of  our  Lord,  and  this  cause  therefore  is  inad- 
missible."''" 

There  remains^  one  other ^  alternative.  ^  The  necessary 
conditions  for  rapid  coagulation  are  supplied  by  supposing 
that  the  blood  of  our  Lord  had  escaped  into  the  pericar- 
dium ;  the  temperature  of  His  sacred  body  would  contri- 
bute to  the  same  effect,!  ^^^^  the  situation  would  agree 
with  the  soldier's  stroke. 

Tristis  est  anima  mea  usque  ad  mortem.  My  soul  is 
sorroivfiil  even  unto  death,  were  the  words  uttered  by 
Jesus  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemani :  his  sorrow  was  enough 
to  break  his  heart :  Gethsemani  was  a  prelude  to  Calvary ; 
his  sufferings  in  Gethsemani  amazed  his  soul,  '^  Tristis 
est  anima  mea.  My  soul  is  sorrowful;''  it  was  over- 
whelmed with  consternation  and  distress ;  and  he  with- 
drew from  his  disciples  and  fell  on  his  face  and  prayed, 
*'  My  Father,  if  it  be  possible  let  this  chalice  pass  from 
me."  '*  In  the  days  of  his  flesh,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  with  a 
strong  cry  and  tears  he  offered  up  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions to  Him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death,"  and, 
for  the  time,  he  was  saved,  '^  he  was  heard  for  his  reve- 

*  Dr.  Stroude,  p.  153. 
t  Ibid.  p.  154. 
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rence,"''"  for  "  there  appeared  to  him  an  angel  from  heaven 
strengthening  him/'f  *'  ^^^  encouraging  him  to  suffer  the 
more  for  the  love  of  man  and  the  glory  of  his  Father/^|  Con- 
sternation and  agony,  such  were  the  conflicting  emotions 
which  assailed  our  Saviour's  human  soul;  the  former 
depressing,  the  latter  energizing ;  the  former  enfeebling 
the  action  of  the  heart,  the  latter  making  it  act  with  vehe- 
mence, and  forcing  in  so  extreme  a  case  a  bloody  sweat 
from  the  pores  of  his  skin.  It  was  when  the  angel  came, 
that  agony  succeeded  consfernation ;  not  till  then  did  his 
sweat  become  as  '^  clots  of  blood  dropping  to  the  ground.'' 
And  fearful  was  the  agony  which  in  the  chill  night,  when 
others  needed  a  fire  of  coals  to  warm  them,  bathed  our 
Saviour  in  a  sweat  of  blood.  But  the  agony  for  this  time 
passed  away,  to  be  renewed  with  still  more  vehemence  on 
Calvary. 

And  on  Calvary  his  soul  again  .was  assailed,  first  with 
consternation,  and  then  with  agony;  and  not  his  soul 
alone,  but  his  body  now  was  racked  with  excruciating 
pain;  and  moreover,  as  the  B.  Virgin  revealed  to  St. 
Bridget,  when  he  saw  his  mother,  he  was  more  grieved  for 
her  than  for  him  self  .J  No  angel  was  sent  now ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  '*  The  Lord  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us 
all."  He,  whose  very  essence  was  simple  holiness,  now 
suffered  on  the  cross  as  though^  he  had  ^  sinned,  being 
*^made  a  curse  for  us,"||  and  calling  the  sins  of  man  his 
own :  ''Far  from  my  salvation  are  the  words  of  my  sins."^ 
If,  in  the  lower  degree,  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemani, 
the  hour's  agony  of  our  Lord  produced  a  bloody  sweat : 
now  that  it  lasted  three  whole  hours,  and  the  sun  was 
darkened  as  in  sympathy,  we  may  well  look  for  the  natural 
issue  of  the  agony  arising  from  such  aggravated  suffering. 
For  a  time,  for  three  hours,  the  divine  sustained  the 
human  nature ;  at  last,  when  all  was  accomplished,  that 
aid  was  withdrawn,  and  nature  was  permitted  to  have  its 
course:  ''Deusmeus,  Deusmeus,  utquiddereliquistime?" 
— My  God  J  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  7ne  ? — pro- 


*  Hebr.  v.  t  St.  Luke  xxii. 

J  St.  Alphonsus. 

§  St.  Alphons.  Jesus  hath  loved  us,  Ch.  13. 

II  Gal.  iii.  13.     *'Non  sine  tropo,"  Justiniani. 

*ir  Ps.  xxi.  2.     See  Justiniani  in  Epist.  B.  Pauli.  in  Galat.  iii.  13. 
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claimed  the  crisis,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  pain  of  loss 
of  which  our  Lord  was  capable,  who  was  never  more  than 
in  diis  abandonment  the  object  of  the  Father's  compla- 
cency ;  the  heart  of  Jesus  burst,  and  his  blood,  as  of  a 
victim,  was  poured  forth ;  a  few  seconds  more  gave  time 
for  the  two  last  words,  *'  Oonsummatum  est,''  *'  Pater,  in 
manus  tuas  commendo  spiritum  meum,'' which  announced 
the  conflict  over,  and  the  restoration  of  the  beatific  vision 
which  for  a  moment  had  been  suspended : 

"  The  soul  that  seemed 
Forsaken,  feels  her  present  God  again, 
And  in  her  Father's  arms, 
Contented  dies  awaj." 

The  physical  cause  of  the  death  of  our  blessed  Lord  was, 
therefore,  we  conclude,  the  agony  or  conflict  between 
the  desire  of  deliverance  from  the  sense  of  the  divine 
abandonment,  and  the  desire  of  enduring  it  for  our  sake ; 
and  the  natural  result  of  that  agony,  namely,  the  rupture 
of  his  sacred  heart. 

We  have  seen  that  other  accounts  do  not  satisfy  the 
Gospel  narrative — we  must  show  that  the  account  we  have 
just  given  from  Dr.  Stroude  does. 

1.  It  accounts  for  the  rapidity  of  the  coagulation :  for 
the  blood,  while  retained  within  the  body,  but  not  within 
its  proper  vessels  and  therefore  no  longer  acted  on  by  the 
coats  which  are  natural  to  it,  will  coagulate  in  the  same 
way  as  it  does  when  drawn  from  the  body  into  a  basin ; 
and  the  more  rapidly  in  consequence  of  the  sustained 
temperature."* 

2.  It  accounts  for  the  rapidity  of  our  Saviour's  death. 
The  rupture,  probably  of  the  left  ventricle,  opened  a  pas- 
sage to  the  blood  into  the  pericardium ;  the  blood,  there 
confined,  stopped  the  circulation  by  compressing  the  heart 
from  without,  and  induced  almost  instantaneous  death  if 
yet  not  necessarily  so  instantaneous  as  not  to  afford  time 
for  the  last  words  of  our  blessed  Lord.  J 

3.  It  accounts  for  the  flow  of  the  blood,  separated  into 
its  ''blood  and  water,"  from  the  wound  of  the  spear  in  our 

*  P.  88,  proved  by  cases,  p.  89,  &c. 

t  See  Dr.  Stroude,  p.  155,  and  Note  v. 

J  Proved  by  cases,  p.  126. 
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Lord's  side— i.  e.,  it  satisfies  the  condition  of  situa- 
tion. 

4.  It  accounts  for  the  quantity  of  blood  and  water, 
impHed  by  St.  John's  narrative.  In  one  case  of  instan- 
taneous death  from  effusion  of  blood  into  the  pericardium, 
from  the  rapture  of  a  diseased  aorta,"'^'  "  the  pericardium 
contained  about  a  quart  of  blood  and  water,  or  of  blood 
separated,  though  indistinctly,  into  serum  and  crassamen- 
tum.f  In  another  case  the  effusion  amounted  to  five 
pints,  and  in  another  to  three  quarts.| 

A  "  broken  heart "  is  not  a  mere  metaphor.  Its  imme- 
diate cause  §  is  "  a  sudden  and  violent  contraction  of  one 
of  the  ventricles — usually  the  left,  (because  the  stronger, 
and  therefore  contracting  more  energetically  ||)  —  on  the 
column  of  blood  thrown  into  it  by  a  similar  contraction  of 
the  corresponding  auricle.  '  Prevented  from  returning 
backwards  by  the  intervening  valve,  and  not  finding  a 
sufficient  outlet  forwards  in  the  connected  artery,  the 
blood  reacts  against  the  ventricle  itself,  which  is  conse- 
quently torn  open  at  the  point  of  greatest  distention,  or 
least  resistance,  by  the  influence  of  its  own  reflected 
force."  Among  the  causes  of  rupture  of  the  heart,  we  find 
enumerated  by  Dr.  Hope  and  Dr.  Copeland :  ^'  Conside- 
rable efforts,  paroxysms  of  passion,  external  violence, 
violent  mental  emotions,  especially  anger,  fright,  terror, 
unexpected  disappointment,  intelligence  abruptly  commu- 
nicated, anxiety,  sudden  and  violent  muscular  efforts, 
or  prolonged  physical  exertions  of  any  kind,  particularly 
in  constrained  positions.' '%  If  this  be  so,  was  not  the 
cause  adequate  to  the  effect  in  the  final  agony  of  our 
Lord?  and  if  the  consequences  of  that  supposed  effect 
alone  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  may 
we  not,  with  Dr.  Stroude,  regard  rupture  of  the  heart 

*  We  have  excluded  the  possibility  of  the  effusion  of  blood  on  the 
cross  into  the  pericardium,  proceeding  from  this  or  like  causes, 
because  aneurism  or  anything  which  includes  disease  is  inadmis- 
sible. 

t  Dr.  Stroude,  p.  152.  +  Ibid,  and  p.  408. 

§  Ibid.  p.  88. 
II  Page  89.     '•  It  is  only  strong  muscles  which  undergo  rupture, 
from  the  energy  of  their  own  contraction."     Dr.  Hope. 

H  Ibid. 
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from  mental  agony,  as  the  physical  cause  of  the  death  of 
Christ  ? 

We  hope  that  we  have  done  Dr.  Stroude's  argument 
justice  with  respect  to  the  main  subject  of  his  work  ;  while 
we  confess  that  there  is  much  more  in  it  worthy  of  consi- 
deration, but  to  which  it  was  beside  our  purpose  to  refer. 

We  conclude  with  an  evidence  in  favour  of  Dr.  Stroude's 
view,  quoted  indeed  by  himself,  but  little  valued  by  him."-^' 
Catholics  will  be  glad  to  read  the  following  passage  from 
the  Revelations  of  St.  Bridget.     Our  blessed  Lady  says : 

"  When  his  death  drew  near,  and  his  heart  was  broken  (rumpe- 
retur)  through  the  vehemence  of  his  griefs,  then  trembling  seized 
his  limbs,  and  his  head,  after  lifting  itself  a  little  began  to  bow. 
His  mouth  was  seen  open,  and  his  tongue  all  bloody.  His  hands 
were  drawn  back  a  little  from  the  nails  that  bored  them,  and  the 
weight  of  his  body  rested  more  upon  his  feet.  His  fingers  and  arms 
some  how  stretched  themselves,  and  his  back  was  applied  straitly 
to  the  cross.  And  some  said  to  me,  Mary,  thy  Son  is  dead ;  and " 
others.  He  is  dead,  but  He  will  rise  again.  As  they  spake,  there 
came  one  with  a  lance,  and  thrust  it  with  such  force  into  his  side, 
that  it  well  nigh  passed  right  through  even  to  the  other  side  ;  and 
when  the  spear  was  withHrawn,  its  point  was  red  with  blood.  Then, 
when  I  saw  the  heart  of  my  own  dear  Son  so  pierced,  I  felt  my 
heart  too,  as  it  were,  pierced  through  and  through.  Our  Lord 
replies,  '  Yes,  when  my  heart  was  broken  (rumpebatur)  on  the  cross 
through  vehemence  of  grief,  thy  heart  was  wounded  at  the  sight 
as  hy  the  sharpest  sword,  and  willingly  wouldst  thou  have  had  it 
cleft  in  twain,  had  I  but  willed  it  so.' " 


Art.  III. — The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Motherwell  With  a 
Memoir,  by  James  MacConechy,  Esq,,  8vo.  Second  Edition, 
Ealarged.     Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  London,  1847. 

AMONG  the  host  of  claimants  for  poetical  reputation 
whom  the  literary  vicissitudes  of  the  last  twenty  years 
have  raised  up  and  cast  down,  the  name  of  William 
Motherwell  appears  for  a  long  time  to  have  passed  almost 

*  Dr.  Stroude,  p.  397. 
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without  notice,  and,  far  from  having  attained  to  early  or 
extensive  popularity,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  attracted 
in  any  marked  degree  the  attention  of  the  general  public. 
Perhaps  indeed,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  would  be 
hard  to  expect  a  different  result,  even  had  his  merits  been 
of  a  higher  order.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  purely  local  author 
to  force  his  way  through  the  exclusiveness  of  the  great 
world  of  literature ;  and  even  had  the  opportunity  offered, 
Motherwell  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  that  stamp 
of  character  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  improve  it 
permanently  and  efficiently.  His  poems  originally  appeared 
at  intervals  in  local^  periodicals,  almost  all  obscure,  and 
many  of  them  of  brief  and  precarious  existence,  and  the 
first  collected  edition  was  offered  to  the  world  without  any 
of  those  indescribable,  but  well- understood,  technical 
advantages  which  would  have  overcome  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  its  success. 

Nevertheless,  in  despite  of  all  these  disadvantages,^  the 
neglected  poet  has  always  had  a  circle  of  admirers,  limited, 
perhaps,  but  constant  and  sincere ;  and  it  is^  pleasant  to 
observe  that  his  name  has  insensibly  forced  its  way  into 
notice.  A  new  edition  of  his  poetry  has  been  called  for  at 
home ;  in  America  it  has  already  been  twice  republished ; 
and  although  we  are  far  from  adopting  the  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  author's  merits  formed  by  some  of  his 
admirers,  yet  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  poetry  has  at 
length  come  to  be  appreciated,  and  that  he  is  destined  to 
maintain  a  high  and  permanent  place  among  the  most 
respectable  of  the  Minor  English  Poets.  Although  we 
fear  the  interest  of  the  subject  may  appear  in  some  degree 
almost  antiquated,  yet  we  are  sure  we  need  not  offer  any 
apology  for  devoting  a  few  pages  to  a  brief  account  of  his 
life  and  writings. 

The  edition  now  before  us  is  not  a  mere  reprint  of  the 
volume  published  during  the  lifetime  of  the  author.  Be- 
sides the  biographical  memoir,  (which,  though  it  leaves 
much  to  be  supplied  in  such  a  life  as  Motherwell's,  yet 
contains  a  sufiSciently  interesting  account  of  the  most 
important  facts  of  his  history,)  the  volume  comprises  twenty 
additional  pieces,  some  of  them  among  the  best  in  the 
entire  collection.  Most  of  these  were  found  among  the 
papers  which  the  author  left  behind  him ;  and  the  editor 
informs  us  that  he  has  in  his  possession  many  other  frag- 
mentary poems,  '^  in  different  stages  of  advancement,  some 
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being  more  and  some  less  finished/'  which  he  holds  out  a 
hope  of  publishing  at  some  future  time. 

The  life  of  Motherwell  is  marked  by  little  of  the  romantic 
interest  which  usually  attaches  to  the  history  of  literary 
men.  He  was  born  in  Glasgow,  in  the  year  17^7,  of  a 
family  which  would  seem  to  have  been  anciently  of  some 
importance,  though  at  the  time  of  his  birth  it  had  fallen  to 
the  rank  of  middle  life.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh, 
partly  under  the  care  of  an  eminent  English  master  named 
Lennie,  who  has  communicated  some  interesting  particu- 
lars regarding  his  youthful  studies,  partly  also  at  the  High 
School  of  that  city,  but  chie%  at^  a  grammar  school  in 
Paisley,  where  a  branch  of  his  family  resided.  From  the 
testimony  of  one  of  his  surviving  school-mates,  it  would 
seem  that  his  talents,  «ven  thus  early,  were  highly  appre- 
ciated; but,  from  the  '"small  Latin  and  less  Greek''  which 
his  after  eftorts  display,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  his 
application  to  school  studies  was  limited  and  irregular. 
His  school  friend  remembers,  that  "  what  Motherwell  was 
most  remarkable  for  was  his  gift  of  spinning  long  yarns 
about  castles  and  robbers  and  strange  out  of  the  way 
adventures,  with  which,  while  his  master  imagined  he  was 
assisting  his  class-fellows  in  their  lessons,  he  would  enter- 
tain them  for  hours,  day  after  day,  like  some  of  the  famous 
story-tellers  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  these  stories  were 
retailed  at  second  hand  by  his  class-fellows  to  those  who 
had  not  the  privilege  of  hearing  them  from  himself.'''^" 

From  all  this  it  will  readily  be  gathered  that,  as  far  as 
regards  classic  literature,  Motherwell  was  an  under-edu- 
cated man.  Later  in  life  he  attempted  to  remedy  the 
defect  of  his  early  studies  by  entering  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classes  in  Glasgow  College  ;  but  the  effort  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  made  with  much  earnestness  or  success.  The 
want  might  in  some  degree  have  been  supplied  by  assiduous 
cultivation  of  the  modern  languages ;  but,  although  he 
was  himself  painfully  sensible  of  its  existence,  neither  his 
tastes,  nor  perhaps  his  opportunities,  led  him  to  adopt 
these  studies  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  void.  A  still 
more  remarkable  trait  in  one  of  his  peculiar  temperament 
is  the  singular  indifference,  if  not  absolute  disrelish,  which 
he  entertained,  not  alone  in  boyhood,  but  even  in  maturer 


*  Memoir,  p.  xix. 
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years,  for  historical  reading.  His  attainments  in  this 
important  branch  of  literature  were  at  all  times  miserably 
slender;  and  the  want  is  easily  traceable  in  his  poetry, 
which  is  singularly  destitute  of  historical  as  well  as  classi- 
cal allusions.  Indeed,  if  he  can  be  said  to  have  cultivated 
literature  as  a  study  at  all,  his  attention  was  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  imaginative  departments ;  and  the 
illustrations  with  which  his  poetry  abounds  will  be  found  to 
have  been  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  either  from  imagina- 
tion, assisted  by  his  own  observation  of  the  great  book  of 
nature,  or  from  the  rich  treasure-house  of  the  older  poets  of 
our  own  language. 

Beyond  these,  and  a  few  similar  facts  illustrative  of  his 
early  habits  of  mind,  the  account  of  Motherweirs  boyhood 
contains  little  that  is  in  any  way^^aracteristic,  with  the 
exception  of  one  incident,  which  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
overlooked,  especially  as  it  gave  occasion  to  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  ballads  in  the  whole  range  of  Scottish 
poetry.  We  allude  to  the  romantic  and  devoted  attachment 
which  he  formed,  almost  in  childhood,  for  one  of  his  school- 
mates of  his  own  age,  and  which,  though  the  parties  never 
met  in  after  life,  Motherwell  appears  to  have  carried  with 
him  to  the  grave.  We  are  sure  that  there  are  few  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  heard  or  read  the  exquisitely  simple 
but  touching  ode  to  "  Jeannie  Morrison,^'  in  which  this 
tale  of  childish  "true  love'^  is  immortalized.  Though  written, 
it  is  said,  before  the  age  of  fourteen,  it  was  not  published 
till  the  last  years  of  his  life,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the 
proprietors  of  an  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  the  paltry  sum 
of  thirty  shillings.  There  is  nothing  in  the  most  finished 
of  Burns's  ballads  with  which  it  will  not  bear  an  honoura- 
ble comparison. 

Soon  after  he  was  withdrawn  from  the  grammar  school 
of  Paisley,  he  was  placed  in  the  office  of  the  sheriff-clerk 
in  that  burgh.  ^  The  following  particulars  of  this  portion  of 
his  life  are  derived  from  Mr.  Sheriff  Campbell. 

"  When  I  first  knew  William  Motherwell,  he  was  a  very  little  boy 
in  the  Sheriff-clerk's  office  here.  I  had  observed  his  talent  for 
sketching  figures  of  men  in  armour  and  otherwise,  and  amongst  the 
rest  one  of  myself,  upon  a  blotter  which  I  had  occasion  to  use  when 
sitting  in  the  Sheriff-court.  I  gave  him  a  few  ancient  documents  to 
copy  for  me,  and  in  place  of  an  ordinary  transcript,  I  received  from 
him  with  surprise  and  satisfaction,  Vi,  facsimile  so  perfect,  that  except 
for  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  paper,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
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to  distinguish  it  from  the  original  manuscript.  Finding  him  a 
smart  and  intelligent  hoy,  I  asked  him  to  give  me  a  statement  in 
writing,  of  certain  occurrences  to  which  he  had  been  a  witness,  at  a 
period  when  the  peace  of  the  district  was  threatened.  This  account 
was  not  confined  to  facts,  but  was  interspersed  with  observations 
and  reflections  of  his  own,  of  a  nature  so  unexpected  and  curious, 
that  I  wished  to  preserve  it ;  but  I  am  sorrj  that  in  a  search  made 
for  it  some  years  ago,  I  was  unable  to  find  it.  The  notions  of  the 
boy,  were  then  what  would  now  be  called  extremely  liberal.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  however,  his  views  changed,  and  I  used  to  joke  him  on 
the  ground  that  his  conversion  had  been  beaten  into  him  by  a  party 
of  lads,  (radicals,)  with  whom  he  happened  to  get  into  conflict.  On 
that  occasion,  he  was  thrown  down  and  trampled  upon  in  the  street, 
and  received  injuries  so  severe,  that  his  life  was  thought  in  immi- 
nent danger.  This,  I  believe,  was  in  1818  or  1819,  during  a  time 
of  great  political  excitement.  He  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
Sheriff'-clerk  Depute  in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  under  the  late 
Robert  Walkinshaw  of  Parkhouse,  the  principal  clerk,  in  May  1819, 
and  held  that  situation  with  credit  till  Nov.  1829. 

"  His  talent  for  poetry  was  accompanied  by  a  strong  taste  for  the 
antique,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  last  may  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  copying  the  ancient*document  for  me.  While  in  office 
here,  he  contributed  articles  to  the  Paisley  Advertiser,  and  ulti- 
mately became  its  Editor.  He  had  also  a  chief  hand  in  commencing 
and  conducting  a  Paisley  Monthly  Magazine,  which  lived  to  attain 
the  size  of  a  good  volume.  It  contained  many  contributions  from 
his  pen,  besides  a  number  of  curious  extracts  from  documents  which 
his  researches  among  the  papers  in  the  Sheriff-clerk's  office  brought 
to  light.  At  a  recent  sale  of  the  library  of  a  deceased  Paisley 
gentleman,  this  magazine  though  poorly  bound,  brought  the  re- 
spectable price  of  22s.  and  6d.     His  temperament  was  enthusiastic, 

kind,  and  convivial I  had  a  great  regard  for  him." — Memoir, 

pp.  xxiv-vi. 

i  The  comparative  leisure  and  independence  of  his  new 
position  enabled  him  to  cultivate  more  successfully  the 
tastes  of  which  he  had  thus  early  given  indication.  He 
contributed  some  poetical  pieces  to  a  small  work  called  the 
Visitor,  which  was  published  at  Greenock  ;  and  in  1819  he 
himself  edited,  with  an  extremely  interesting  introductory 
Essay,  (anonymously)  a  volume  of  local  ballads,  entitled 
The  Harp  of  Renfrewshire.  Some  years  later  he  ventured 
upon  a  publication  in  his  own  proper  person.  Minstrelsy , 
Ancient  and  Modern ;  to  which  he  prefixed  a  valuable 
historical  introduction.  It  was  about  the  same  time  also 
that  he  undertook  the  management  of  the  Paisley  Maga- 
zine, already  referred  to,  which  he  conducted  with   the 
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assistance  of  a  few  friends  during  tlie^  year  1828,  and  to 
which  he  contributed  some  of  his  best  pieces. 

The  same  year,  however,  brought  about  a  change"  in 
Motherwell's  position  which  materially  affected  his  later 
poetical  labours.     The  good-humoured  allusion  made  by 
Mr.  Sheriff  Campbell  to  the  conversion  effected  in  the 
poet's  early  political  principles,  will  hardly  have  prepared 
the  reader  to  find  him  suddenly  assume  the  ofSce  of  editor 
of  a  conservative  journal,  called  the  Paisley^  Advertiser  ; 
from  which,  in  about  two  years,  he  was  invited  to  under- 
take the  management  of  the  more  important  and  influential 
Glasgoiv   Courier,  ^   This  office   he  retained  above  five 
years,  till  his  death  in  1835.  ^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  drudgery  and  excitement  of  an    editor's  office 
assort  but  ill  with  the  ordinary  habits  of  mind  which  we 
are  apt  to  regard  as  necessary  for  the  successful  cultivation 
of  poetry;    and  the  difficulty  in  Motherwell's    case  was 
increased  by  the  stormy  period  at  which  he  entered  upon 
this  occupation,  so  uncongenial  to  poetical  pursuits,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.      The  discus- 
sions upon  the  Reform  Bill  were  perhaps  louder  and  more 
angry  in  Glasgow  than  in  any  other  community  in  the 
empire  ;  and  it  would  have  needed  a  less  excitable  tempe- 
rament than  his  to  have  preserv^ed  itself  unmoved  amid  the 
rude  collisions  of  that  fretted  time.     He  appears  to  have 
entered  unreservedly  into  the  excitement  of  the  party  Vt^hich 
he  represented ;  and  although  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
spirit  and  temper  in  which  his  journal  was  conducted,  yet 
we  would  gather  from  the  deprecatory  and  apologetic  tone 
adopted  by  his  biographer  that  it  was  far  from  being  imma- 
culate.     Indeed,    the    very   circumstance    of   his    being 
enrolled  a  member  of  the  Orange  Society,  with  which  he 
had  no  national  or  even  strictly  political  sympathies,  would 
seem  to  show  that  he  must  have   been  a  decided  and 
thorough-going  partisan. 

Under  all  these  disadvantages  however  he  contrived  to 
steal  a  few  hours  for  poetry,  and  he  had  a  very  considerable 
share  in  a  publication  entitled  The  Day,  which  was 
established  at  Glasgow  in  1832.  His  contributions  to  it 
consisted  not  only  of  poetical  pieces,  but  also  of  a  series  of 
humorous  prose  papers  entitled,  *' Memoirs  of  a  Paisley 
Bailie."  It  was  in  this  year  also  that  he  collected  into  a 
volume  all  his  poetry  which  had  appeared  in  various  publi- 
cations, and  published  it  under  the  title  of  "  Poems,  Nar- 
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rative  and  LyricaU'    All  these  pieces  are  comprised  in 
the  volume  before  us. 

His  connexion  with  the  Orange  Society,  is  regarded  by 
his  biographer  as  the  indirect  cause  of  his  premature  and 
lamented  death.  During  the  sittings  of  the  memorable 
Committee  of  Inquiry,  in  1835,  he  was  summoned  to  give 
evidence  with  reference  to  its  working  in  Scotland,  where 
he  had  been  acting  as  one  of  the  District  Secretaries  of 
the  body.  We  shall  permit  his  biographer  to  recount  the 
melancholy  sequel. 

"  Motherwell  remained  in  London  for  about  a  week,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  exhibited  great  mental  infirmity  before  the 
committee,  in  common  speech  he  '  broke  down.'  That  this  did  not 
result  from  any  want  of  courage  on  his  part,  will  be  at  once  admitted 
by  those  who  knew  the  man ;  but  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  in  all 
such  circumstances  he  was  constitutionally  *  unready'  and  slow  of 
utterance.  He  not  only  required  time  to  arrange  his  ideas  and 
consolidate  his  thoughts  on  the  most  ordinary  occasions,  but  he  was 
habitually  slow,  and  even  confused,  in  the  expression  of  them.  No 
ordeal  could  therefore  be  more  embarrassing  to  him  than  a  formal 
examination  before  a  body  of  sharp-witted  men,  whose  pleasure  it  is 
not  unfrequently  to  lay  snares  for  an  inexperienced  witness  ;  but 
besides  this,  I  am  convinced  that  on  this  particular  point  Mother- 
well was  at  fault  as  to  knowledge — that  he  had  never  seriously 
enquired  of  himself,  what  Orangeism  was  or  what  object  was  to  bo 
gained  by  its  propagation — and  that  consequently  he  must  have 
failed  when  rigorously  interrogated  by  an  intelligent  and  authori- 
tative tribunal  about  these  matters.  Let  me  further  add  in  expla- 
nation of  this  melancholy  occurrence,  that  it  has  been  long  my  fixed 
impression,  that  he  was  labouring  under  the  effect  of  the  approaches 
of  that  insidious  disease,  (softening  of  the  brain,)  which  destroyed 
him  a  few  months  afterwards  ;  and  those  who  remember  the  cir- 
cumstances attendant  upon  his  visit  to  the  Metropolis,  and  the 
strange  fancies  which  haunted  him  while  there,  will  probably  have 
no  difficulty  in  accepting  this  apology,  for  what  we  may  now  call  an 
involuntary  weakness.  The  indications  of  this  mental  debility  did 
not  escape  the  observation  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Wallace  of  Kelly,  at  that  time  member  for  Greenock, 
with  a  kindness  which  was  the  more  honourable  to  him,  that 
Motherwell  had  frequently  spoken  of  him  in  his  editorial  capacity 
with  considerable  severity,  paid  him  marked  attention  ;  and  per- 
ceiving how  matters  really  stood,  lost  no  time  in  getting  his  be- 
wildered countryman  shipped  off  to  Scotland. 

*'  On  his  return  he  resumed  his  old  habits  of  life,  and  was  to  all 
outward  appearance  in  perfect  health.     On  Saturday,  the  31st  of 
October  1835,  he  dined  and  spent  the  evening  in  the  house  of  a 
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gentleman  in  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow.  There  was  dancing,  and  it 
was  observed  that  he  bled  freely  at  the  nose,  which  was  attributed 
to  the  heated  state  of  the  apartments.  On  going  into  the  open  air 
for  a  short  time  the  bleeding  stopped,  and  at  half  past  ten  he  left 
his  friend's  house  in  the  company  of  the  late  Mr,  Robert  McNish, 
(better  known  as  the  Modern  Pythagorean,)  and  the  late  Mr.  Philip 
Ramsay,  and  from  these  gentlemen  he  parted  about  eleven  o'clock. 
At  four  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  first  of  November,  he  was 
suddenly  struck  while  in  bed  with  a  shock  of  apoplexy,  which 
almost  instantly  deprived  him  of  consciousness.  He  had  simply 
time  to  exclaim,  *  my  head !  my  head !'  when  he  fell  back  on  the 
pillow  and  never  spoke  more. 


"  He  expired  gently  and  without  suffering  at  eight  o'clock,  thus 
closing  a  life  of  incessant  labour  and  of  some  anxiety,  not  unmixed 
with  enjoyment,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven." — Memoir,  pp. 
xlvi-viii. 

« 
^  From  this  brief,  and,  in  many  respects,  painful,  out- 
line of  the   Life  of  Motherwell,  we  gladly  turn  to  his 
poetry^ 

The  collection  consists  exclusively  of  short  pieces,  the 
longest  scarcely  exceeding  a  dozen  pages ;  and  indeed  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  writer's  forte  lies  in  that 
simple  tenderness  and  exquisite  polish  which  form  the 
great  requirements  of  narrative  and  lyrical  poetry,  rather 
than  in  the  sustained  energy  and  passion  which  are  essen- 
tial to  a  lengthened  poem.  The  few  heroic  pieces  which 
Motherwell  has  left — as  the  Norse  ballads  of  *^The  Battle- 
flag  of  Sigurd,'^  ''  The  Wooing  Song  of  Jarl  Skallagrim,'' 
and  *'  The  Sword-chant  of  Thorstein  Raudi,"  or  the 
Turkish  ballad,  **  Ouglou's  Onslaught,'^  though  they  pos- 
sess very  great  merit,  and  would,  in  themselves,  establish 
the  reputation  of  the  author,  yet  will  never  bear  compa- 
rison with  those  minor  poems  which  form  the  staple  of  the 
volume,  and  to  which  the  writer  appears  to  have  devoted 
his  heart  as  well  as  his  imagination.  Of  these  there  is 
not  one  so  thoroughly  characteristic  as  the  well-known 
piece  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  *' Jeanie  Mor- 
rison;" but  we  shall  select  another,  which  is  in  the  same 
Scottish  dialect  and  the  same  simple  measure,  and  which 
if  it  be  less  finished  than  the  ode  to  his  boyish  love,  has 
at  least  the  advantage  of  being  less  familiarly  known.  It 
tells  its  own  sad  story. 
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"  My  lieid  is  like  to  rend,  Willie, 
My  heart  is  like  to  break — 
I'm  wearin'  afF  my  feet,  Willie, 
I'm  dyin'  for  your  sake ! 
Oh,  lay  your  cheek  to  mine,  Willie, 
Your  haiid  on  my  briest-bane — 
Oh,  say  ye '11  think  on  me,  Willie, 
When  I  am  deid  and  gane  ! 

"  It's  vain  to  comfort  me,  Willie, 
Sair  grief  maun  hae  its  will — 
But  let  me  rest  upon  your  briest, 
To  sab  and  greet  my  fill. 
Let  me  sit  on  your  knee,  Willie, 
Let  me  shed  by  your  hair. 
And  look  unto  the  face,  Willie, 
I  never  sail  see  mairl 

**  I'm  sittin'  on  your  knee,  Willie, 
For  the  last  time  in  my  life ! 
A  puir  heart-broken  thing,  Willie, 
A  mither,  yet  nae  wife. 
Ay,  press  your  hand  upon  my  heart, 
And  press  it  mair  and  mair  ^ 
Or  it  will  burst  the  silken  twine 
Sae  Strang  is  its  despair. 

**  Oh  wae's  me  for  the  hour,  Willie, 
When  we  thegither  met — 
Oh  wae's  me  for  the  time,  Willie, 
That  our  first  tryst  was  set! 
Oh  wae's  me  for  the  loanin  green, 
When  we  were  wont  to  gae — 
And  wae's  me  for  the  destinie. 
That  gart  me  luve  thee  sae ! 

**  Oh  dinna  mind  my  words,  Willie, 
I  downa  seek  to  blame — 
But  oh  !  it's  hard  to  live,  Willie, 
And  dree  a  warld's  shame  ! 
Het  tears  are  hailin'  ower  your  cheek. 
And  hailin'  ower  your  chin  ; 
Why  weep  ye  sae  for  worthlessness, 
For  sorrow  and  for  sin  I 

"  I'm  weary  o'  this  warld,  Willie, 
And  sick  wi'  a'  I  see — 
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I  canna  live  as  I  hae  lived,  ^ 

Or  be  as  I  should  be.  j 

But  fauld  unto  your  heart,  Willie,  - 

The  heart  that  still  is  thine —  , 

And  kiss  ance  mair  the  white,  white  cheek,  j 

Ye  said  was  red  langsjne.               *  j 

"A  stoun' gae's  through  my  held,  Willie,  • 

A  salr  stoun'  through  my  heart —  ^ 
Oh  !  hand  me  up  and  let  me  kiss, 

Thy  brow  ere  we  twa  part.  ^ 
Anlther,  and  anither  yet! — 

How  fast  my  life  strings  break  !  i 
Farewell !  farewell !  through  yon  kirk  yaird", 

Step  lichtly  for  my  sake  !  i 

**  The  lav 'rock  in  the  lift,  Willie, 

That  lilts  far  ower  our  held,  i 
Will  sing  the  morn  as  merrilie, 

Abune  the  clay  cauld  deid ;  '  i 

And  this  green  turf  we're  sittln'  on»  \ 

Wi  dew  draps  shimmerln  sheen,  J 

Will  hap  the  heart  that  luvit  thee,  \ 

As  warld  has  seldom  seen.  j 

"  But  oh  !  remember  me,  Willie,  J 

On  land  where'er  ye  be —  - 

And  oh  !  think  on  the  leal,  leal  heart,  ; 

That  ne'er  luvit  ane  but  thee  !  -, 
And  oh  !  think  on  the  cauld,  cauld  mods. 

That  fill  my  yellow  hair —  j 

That  kiss  the  cheek  and  kiss  the  chin,  ) 

Ye  never  sail  kiss  mair  !" — pp.  30-33.  ' 

Very  different  in  character  are  the  following  slight  but 
graceful  and  expressive  lines.     We  have  seldom  seen^  a 
greater   profusion   of   illustrations   crowded   into   a  brief       ' 
space, ^  each  preserving  its  own  individuality,  and  none       ! 
repeating  the  idea  presented  by  any  of  those  which  had 

gone  before.                    ^  ■ 

/*  What  Is  Glory  ?  What  is  Fame  ? 

The  echo  of  a  long  lost  name  ;  ] 

A  breath — an  idle  hour's  brief  talk,  • 

The  shadow  of  an  arrant  nought ;  • ' 

A  flower  that  blossoms  for  a  day,  1 

Dying  next  morrow  ;  ,; 
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A  stream  that  hurries  on  its  way. 
Singing  of  sorrow  ; — 
The  last  drop  of  a  bootless  shower, 
Shed  on  a  sear  and  leafless  bower  ; 
A  rose  stuck  in  a  dead  man's  breast — ■ 
This  is  the  World's  fame  at  the  best ! 

"  What  is  Fame  ?  and  What  is  glorj  ? 
A  dream — a  jester's  lying  story, 
To  tickle  fools  withal,  or  be    ' 
A  theme  for  second  infancy  ; 
A  joke  scrawled  on  an  epitaph, 
A  grin  at  Death's  own  ghastly  laugh  ; 
A  visioning  that  tempts  the  eye. 
But  mocks  the  touch — nonentity  ; 
A  rainbow,  substanceless  as  bright. 

Flitting  for  ever, 
O'er  hill-top  to  more  distant  height, 

Nearing  us  never  ; 
A  bubble,  blown  by  fond  conceit, 
In  very  sooth  itself  to  cheat ; 
The  witch-fire  of  a  frenzied  brain, 
A  fortune,  that  to  lose  were  gain  ; 
A  word  of  praise,  perchance  of  blame. 
The  wreck  of  a  time-bandied  name — 
Ay,  this  is  Glory  !  this  is  Fame  !" — pp.  97-8. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  volume  are  a  few  imitations 
of  the  antique  ballad,  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  copy  not 
only  the  quaintness  and  simplicity  of  sentiment,  but  also 
the  peculiarity  of  structure  and  orthography  which  charac- 
terizes the  original.  Two  of  them  especially,  "  Elfinland 
Wud,"  and  "Lord  Archibald,' '  possess  very  great  merit, 
independently  of  the  interest  which  belongs  to  them  as 
imitations ;  and  indeed  we  question  whether  they  do  not 
lose  in  effect  by  the  affectation  of  antiquity,  which,  how- 
ever skilfully  it  is  disguised,  cannot  fail  to  distract  the 
mind  from  the  subject.  Not  so  with  the  following  lines  to 
the  poet's  native  stream.  They  are  nature  and  simplicity 
itself. 

"  Sweet  Earlsburn,  blythe  Earlsburn, 

Mine  own,  my  native  stream. 
My  heart  grows  young  again,  while  thus 

On  thy  green  banks  I  dream. 
Yes,  dream ! — in  sooth  I  can  no  more, 

For  as  thy  murmurs  roll. 
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They  wake  the  ancient  melodies,  : 

That  stirred  mj  infant  soul.  \ 

I 

"  I've  told  thee  one  by  one  the  thoughts — •  i 

Strange  shapeless  forms  were  they — 
That  hung  around  me  fearfully. 

In  childhood's  dreamy  day.  ; 

And  still  thy  mystic  music  spake,  ^ 

Dimly  articulate,  ^ 
Yielding  meet*  answer  to  the  dreams, 

That  shadowed  forth  my  fate. 

*'  I've  wept  by  thee  a  sorrowing  child, 

I've  sported  mad  with  glee,  i 

And  still  thou  wert  the  only  one,  \ 

That  seemed  to  care  for  me  ;  ; 

For  in  whatever  mood  I  came,  \ 

To  wander  by  thy  brim, 

Thy  murmurs  were  most  musical,  ; 

Soul-soothing  as  a  hymn.  ! 

\ 
*'  I've  wandered  far  in  other  lands, 

And  mixed  with  stranger  men,  ' 

But  still  my  heart  untravelled  sought,  j 

Repose  within  thy  glen.  1 

The  pictures  of  my  memory,  ^ 

Were  fresh  as  they  were  limned,  \ 

Nor  change  of  scene  nor  lapse  of  years,  \ 

Their  lustre  ever  dimned." — pp.  247-8,  \ 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  he  writes  in  so  cheerful  i 
a  mood  as  this.     On  the  contrary,  the  prevailing  expres- 
sion of  his  poetry  is  despondence  and  melancholy.     The  j 
following  singularly  touching  lines  were  found  among  the  j 
papers  which  he  left  behind.     They  bear  a  strange  resem-  | 
blance,  not  alone  in  the  general  sentiment,  but  even  in  the 
lesser  details,  to  a  similar  fragment  of  our  own  Gerald  i 
Griffin,  discovered  among  his  papers  after  his  death.     We  I 
must  be  permitted  to  transcribe  this  piece  without  curtail-  ; 
ment ;  for  it  is  especially  interesting  to  us,  as  being  the 
first  scrap  of  Motherwell's  poetry  with  which,  several  years  ■ 
since,  we  became  acquainted,  and  that  to  which  we  are  < 
indebted  for  the  pleasure  which  we  have  since  drawn  from 
his  poetry.  j 
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*'  When  I  beneath  the  cold  red  earth  am  sleeping, 
Life's  fever  o'er, 
Will  there  for  me  be  anj  bright  eye  weeping, 

That  I'm  no  more  ? 
Will  there  be  any  heart  still  memory  keeping, 
Of  heretofore  ? 

**  When  the  great  winds  through  leafless  forests  rushing, ' 

Like  full  hearts  break, 
When  the  swollen  streams,  o'er  crag  and  gully  gushing. 

Sad  music  make  ; 
Will  there  be  one  whose  heart  despair  is  crushing, 

Mourn  for  my  sake  ? 

**  When  the  bright  sun  upon  that  spot  is  shining. 

With  purest  ray, 
And  the  small  flowers  their  buds  and  blossoms  twining, 

Burst  through  that  clay  ; 
Will  there  be  one  still  on  that  spot  repining 

Lost  hopes,  all  day  ? 

"  When  the  night  shadows,  with  the  ample  sweeping — 

Of  her  dark  pall, 
The  world  and  all  its  manifold  creation  sleeping  — 

The  great  and  small  ; — 
Will  there  be  one,  even  at  that  dread  hour,  weeping 

For  me — for  all  ? 

"  When  no  star  twinkles  with  its  eye  of  glory. 

On  that  low  mound  ; 
And  wintry  storms  have  with  their  ruins  hoary. 

Its  loneness  crowned ; 
Will  there  be  then  one  versed  in  misery's  story, 

Pacing  it  round  ? 

**  It  may  be  so — but  this  is  selfish  sorrow 

To  ask  such  meed, 
A  weakness  and  a  wickedness  to  borrow 

From  hearts  that  bleed, 
The  wailings  of  to-day,  for  what  to-morrow 

Shall  never  need. 

**  Lay  me  then  gently  in  my  narrow  dwelling. 

Thou  gentle  heart ; 
And  though  thy  bosom  should  with  grief  be  swelling, 

Let  no  tear  start ; 
It  were  in  vain — for  Time  hath  long  been  knelling, 

'  Sad  one,  depart !'  "-—pp.  212,  213; 
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At  times  Ms  melancholy  is  not  so  spiritless   and   un- 
hoping.     There  is  a  more  healthful  tone  in  the  sadness 

which  runs  through  the  following  piece,  which  we  cannot  \ 

prevail  upon  ourselves  to  omit,  not  only  because  we  regard  \ 

it  as  possessed  of  great  merit,  but  because  it  illustrates  1 

very  remarkably  some  of  the  most  striking  points  in  the  ; 

author's  character.  I 

"  I  am  not  sad,  though  sadness  seem  , 

At  times  to  cloud  my  brow  ;  ] 

I  cherished  once  a  foohsh  dream,  j 

Thank  heaven,  'tis  not  so  now.  | 

Truth's  sunshine  broke,  | 

And  I  awoke,  1 

To  feel  'twas  right  to  bow  ] 

To  fate's  decree,  and  this  mj  doom,  ~ 

The  darkness  of  a  nameless  tomb.  - 

*'  I  grieve  not,  though  a  tear  may  fill  '  | 

This  glazed  and  vacant  eye  ;  ' 

Old  thoughts  will  rise,  do  what  we  will,  \ 

But  soon  again  they  die  ;  \ 

An  idle  gush,  \ 

And  all  is  hush,  ; 

The  fount  is  soon  run  dry  ;  i 

And  cheerly  now  I  meet  my  doom,  ^ 

The  darkness  of  a  nameless  tomb.  '\ 

"  I  am  not  mad,  although  I  see  ■ 

Things  of  no  better  mould  i 

Than  I  myself  am,  greedily 
In  fame's  bright  page  enrolled. 
That  they  may  tell 
The  story  well. 
What  shines  may  not  be  gold. 
No,  no  !  content  I  court  my  doom. 
The  darkness  of  a  nameless  tomb.  3 

"  The  luck  is  theirs — the  loss  is  mine,  • 

And  yet  no  loss  at  all  ;  ] 

The  mighty  ones  of  eldest  time,  \ 

I  ask  where  they  did  fall  ?  j 

Tell  me  the  one  ' 

Whoe'er  could  shun  ' 

Touch  with  oblivion's  pall  ?  ,  ■ 

All  bear  with  me  an  equal  doom,  j 

The  darkness  of  a  nameless  tomb.  i 
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•  1 

"  Brave  temple  and  huge  pyramid,                              -  ! 

Hill  sepulchred  by  art,  j 

The  barrow  acre-vast,  where  hid,  ? 

Moulders  some  Nimrod's  heart ;  I 

Each  monstrous  birth  ,{ 

Cumbers  old  earth,  - 

But  acts  a  voiceless  part,  \ 

Resolving  all  to  mine  own  doom,  ^ 

The  darkness  of  a  nameless  tomb.  ] 

{ 

'*  Tradition,  with  her  palsied  hand,  ,] 

And  purblind  history,  may  \ 

Grope  and  guess  well  that  in  this  land,  i 

Some  great  one  lived  his  day  ;  ] 

And  what  is  this,  j 

Blind  hit  or  miss,  <; 

But  labour  thrown  away,  \ 
For  counterparts  to  mine  own  doom, 

The  darkness  of  a  nameless  tomb  ! 

■    i 

*'  I  do  not  peak  and  pine  away,  ; 
Lo  !  this  deep  bowl  I  quaff, 

If  sigh  I  do,  you  still  must  say,  \ 

It  sounds  more  like  a  laugh  ;  j 

'Tis  not  too  late 

To  separate  ] 

The  good  seed  from  the  bad,  \ 

And  scoff  at  those  who  scorn  my  doom,  i 

The  darkness  of  a  nameless  tomb.  . 

"  I  spend  no  sigh,  I  shed  no  tear,  j 
Though  life's  first  dream  is  gone. 
And  its  bright  picturings  now  appear. 
Cold  images  of  stone  ;    • 

I've  learned  to  see 

The  vanity 

Of  lusting  to  be  known,  • 
And  gladly  hail  my  changeless  doom, 
The  darkness  of  a  nameless  tomb." — pp.  107-110. 

These  specimens  must  suffice  to  enable  the  reader  to  ; 

form  a  judgment  of  the  general  merits  of  Motherwell's  i 
poetry.     We  could  have  wished  to  extract  a  few  stanzas 

from  the  Northern  Battle- songs,  to  which  we  have  already  \ 

referred,  and  from  another  piece  of  very  dissimilar  charac-  j 

ter,  but  perhaps  of  still  greater  power,  ^'  The  Madman's  \ 
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Love."  But  for  these  and  many  other  most  mteresting 
pieces  we  must  refer  to  the  volume  itself. 

The  passages  which  we  have  selected  will  be  found  to 
possess  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the  poetry  of 
Mrs.  Hemans.  Indeed,  there  are  some  of  MotherweH's 
odes  and  ballads  which,  if  printed  in  the  same  collection 
with  her  poetry,  would  bear  all  the  internal  marks  of 
authenticity.  In  those  gifts  which  are  commonly  regarded 
as  the  source  of  great  poetical  power — the  capacity  of 
representing  strong  passion,  especially  of  the  darker  kind 
* — or  of  sustaining  through  a  lengthened  and  connected 
poem  the  individualities  of  a  character  or  the  consistencies 
of  a  plot,  both  must  be  regarded  as  notably  deficient.  But 
in  those  pleasing  qualities  which  lend  to  poetry  so  much  of 
its  attraction — simple  and  unstudied  pathos,  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  language  and  the  sentiment  of  the  affec- 
tions, a  vivid  though  chaste  and  natural  imagination,  and 
a  perfect  command  of  all  the  niceties  of  poetic  language 
and  all  the  varieties  of  poetic  rhythm — in  these  and  a 
thousand  other  nameless  perfections,  their  works  present 
a  most  striking  similarity,  and  (if  we  allow  for  the  pecu- 
liarities induced  in  each  by  national  associations,  and 
for  the  naturally  less  masculine  tone  of  the  female 
mind)  we  might  almost  say,  identity,  of  style  and  of 
character. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  in  conclusion  to  express  our 
anxious  hope  that  the  success  of  the  present  volume  may  be 
such  as  speedily  to  induce  the  editor  to  prepare  for  publi- 
cation the  whole,  or  at  least  a  selection,  of  the  poems  which 
yet  remain  in  manuscript. 


Art.  IV. — Supplement  to  the  Penny  Oyclopcedia  (^Article,  *'  Tables)". 
London:  1846. 

WE  suppose  it  will  hardly  be  disputed,  that  to  speak  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  we  must  say  that  of  all  disgusting 
drudgery,  numerical  calculation  is  the  worst:  a  combina- 
tion  of  all  the  worry  of  activity  with  all  the  tediousness  of 
monotony  and  all  the  fear  of  failure.     That  there  should 
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be  some  who  are  fond  of  it,  is  evidently  in  the  fitness  of 
things :  for  de  gustibus  non  est  disputandmn  must  be  and 
ought  to  be  a  rule  of  quiet  life  ;  and  to  secure  it,  the  most 
extreme  cases  should  be  capable  of  citation.  But  that  this 
most  misguided  minority  should  be  excessively  small,  and 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  is  what  will  be  held 
incontrovertible.  Nevertheless,  seeing  that  calculation  is 
one  of  the  active  wants  of  life,  that  some  of  it  is  necessary 
to  all,  and  that  it  is  the  soul  of  commerce,  and  one  of  the 
great  helps  of  every  kind  of  administration,  many  who  are 
as  averse  to  its  practice  as  the  very  soundest  of  the  majo- 
rity could  wish,  may  be  interested  in  some  cursory  re- 
marks on  the  steps  by  which  mankind  have,  in  these  later 
ages,  attempted  to  supply  their  deficiencies  and  avoid  their 
antipathy  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

It  may  also  be  a  question  whether,  as  ideas  connected 
with  number  are  more  and  better  instilled  into  us  in 
early  youth,  we  are  not,  without  knowing  it,  gradually  ad- 
vancing; though  the  phrases  by  which  each  age  expresses 
its  disgust  at  more  than  it  can  easily  do,  remain  the  same. 
The  Homeric  chief,  who  had  no  easier  way  of  saying  that 
the  Greeks  were  more  than  ten  times  as  numerous  as  the 
Trojans  except  a  declaration  that  if  one  Trojan  were  to 
serve  wine  to  each  decad  of  Greeks,  many  decads  would 
want  a  wine-bearer, — would  probably  have  found  it  no 
very  easy  thing  to  count  his  clan  or  his  prisoners.  But 
the  children  among  us  can  run  up  and  down  the  scale  of 
numbers,  and  can  command  a  varied  phraseology  on  the 
subject  of  absolute  and  relative  magnitude,  which  would 
have  made  Ulysses  himself  pause  and  rub  his  forehead. 
Nor  have  differences  of  race  and  country  shown  less 
marked  effects  than  those  of  time.  While  Archimedes 
was  writing  a  book,  merely  to  show  that  it  was  possible  to 
carry  expression  of  ideas  so  far  as  to  imagine  and  write 
down  the  number  of  grains  of  sand  which  would  fill  what 
was  then  supposed  to  be  the  universe,  the  Brahmins  were 
teaching  a  popular  mythology  which  made  use  of  such 
numbers,  and  described  the  existence  of  the  gods  in  terms 
of  them.  A  London  stock-broker  of  our  day  has  often  a 
power  of  mental  calculation  which  would  have  appeared 
little  short  of  miraculous  to  the  splendid  Italian  mer- 
chants who  first  in  Europe  made  use  of  the  Indian  nota- 
tion. A  child  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  smile  at 
Oughtred,  one  of  the  great  promoters  of  algebra  in  Eng^ 
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land,  and  the  inventor  of  the  sliding  rule,  when  he  found 
18  times  17  +  15  by  first  findmg  18  times  17,  then  18  times 
15,  and  afterwards  putting  the  two  together.  Since  great 
progress  is  possible  and  is  actually  being  made,  wc  may 
look  forward  to  the  period  when  our  best  computers  will 
be  the  object  of  a  similar  comparison. 

If  we  might  venture  to  predict,  we  should  say  that  a 
change  such  as  none  but  a  sanguine  mind^  can  now  contem- 
plate as  possible,  will  be  wrought  by  the  introduction  of  a 
decimal  coinage,  and  a  decimal  sj^stem  of  weights  and 
measures :  the  first  alone  would  be  sufficient,  since  most 
calculations  are  made  in  terms  of  money.  At  present  the 
future  man  of  business  is  soon  taken  from  the  great  pro- 
cesses connected  with  abstract  numbers,  to  employ  him- 
self upon  the  subdivisions  of  our  monetary  system,  in 
which  his  previous  acquirements  are  but  of  secondary  use. 
It  is  not  to  the  point  to  urge  upon  the  public  the  supe- 
riority of  the  race  of  calculators  which  would  arise  under  a 
plan  in  which,  from  beginning  to  end,  operations  of  arith- 
metic would  be  simple  and  uniform :  the  public  would  not 
understand  it.  When  other  modes  of  reasoning  have  con- 
vinced them  that  it  would  be  for  their  benefit  to  make  the 
change,  they  will  then  learn  to  find  out  that  they  have 
several  advantages  which  they  did  not  count  upon  into  the 
bargain.  In  the  meanwhile,  all  that  calls  attention  to  the 
subject  of  calculation  in  general,  and  brings  people  to 
think  of  it  as  a  matter  to  be  amended,  is  a  step  towards 
another  order  of  things. 

It  would  seem  as  if  from  time  to  time,  persons  have 
arisen  with  an  extraordinary  power  of  calculation,  just  to 
prove  that  humanity  is  capable  of  much  more  than  is  in 
its  present  state.  And  it  is,  we  believe,  indisputable,  that 
in  no  one  instance  has  extraordinary  power  of  calculation 
been  allied  to  or  followed  by,  anything  like  aberration  of, 
or  morbid  deficiency  in,  the  other  parts  of  intellect.  The 
love  of  computation  has  sometimes  been  a  ruling  passion, 
but  we  have  never  met  with  an  instance  in  which  it  has 
led  to,  or  even  been  said  to  have  led  to,  any  more  than  the 
mildest  form  of  the  usual  effects  of  ruling  passions.  In  the 
three  remarkable  instances  of  the  last  century  and  of  the 
Saxon  race,  in  which  individuals  were  publicly  exhibited 
and  gave  the  most  surprising  proofs  of  mental  power  in 
arithmetic,  the  subsequent  lives  of  those  individuals  were 
(in  two  eases  are)  unmarked  by  any  want  of  proper  balance 
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of  mind.  An  active  and  intelligent  civil  engineer  in  this 
country,  and  a  plain  teacher  of  religion  in  the  United 
States,  can  bear  testimony  to  an  excessive,  and  apparently 
morbid,  early  power  of  calculation  being  no  hindrance,  but 
the  contrary,  in  the  pursuits  of  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  and  reading  of 
the  good  effects  of  computation  as  a  discipline,  indepen- 
dent of  mathematics,  from  which  it  is  perfectly  distinct. 
A  restless  and  unsettled  habit  of  mind,  apt  to  diverge  from 
the  point  under  consideration,  has  often  been  mended  or 
cured  by  a  methodical  application  to  mere  routine  of  arith- 
metic. Diversion  from  unpleasant  thoughts,  when  desira- 
ble, can  by  many  be  more  easily  obtained  by  turning  the 
attention  to  numbers  than  in  any  other  way.  But  this  re- 
source fails  at  last,  for  after  sufficient  practice,  most  per- 
sons would  be  able  to  calculate  and  to  think  of  other 
things  at  the  same  time. 

At  the  time  of  the  invention  of  printing,  the  sole  help  of 
the  computer  was  the  abacus,  or  board  on  which  he  made 
counters  help  his  memory.  The  places  of  public  resort 
were  provided  with  them ;  and  the  Chequers  as  the  sign  of 
a  public-house,  still  reminds  us  of  the  table  on  which  the 
worthies  of  the  town  settled  their  accounts  by  the  unerring 
process  of  absolute  counting ;  the  ipsa  corpora  of  the  coins 
they  were  to  exchange  being  represented  by  bits  of  wood. 
Whether  our  community  is  much  entitled  to  smile  at  their 
ancestry,  considering  the  coarse  and  rude  processes  to 
which  so  many  of  themselves  are  oblige  to  have  recourse, 
is  more  than  we  can  undertake  to  settle  in  the  affirma- 
tive. We  have  seen  men  of  business  multiply  by  ten  by 
making  the  multiplications  of  each  figure,  the  carriages, 
(fee,  instead  of  annexing  a  cipher  to  the  multiplicand. 
We  know  that  there  are  many  who  have  no  multiplication 
table  except  actual  addition  pro  re  natd,  and  men  too  who 
make  a  respectable  show  in  business.  And  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  can  work  a  question  dare  not  diverge 
in  the  slightest  degree  from  their  routine :  they  have  no 
command  of  the  principles  which  will  give  certain  reliance 
upon  the  truth  of  the  result  in  instances  which  present 
a  short  way  of  working.  A  great  many  can  only  master 
half  the  multiplication  table :  they  remember  8  times  5,  by 
first  suggesting  to  themselves  that  it  is  5  times  8,  and 
then,  and  not  before,  they  can  remember  40.  AH  who 
know  how  much  the  ordinary  power  of  computation  de- 
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pends  upon  routine,  are  suspicious,  and  perhaps  justly,  of 
departure  from  it.  They  do  not  see,  when  they  observe 
such  a  thing,  how  they  are  to  know  that  the  party  is  quah- 
fied  to  leave  the  guide  which  so  many  want.  A  person 
was  once  employed  (we  have  heard  the  story  told  as  a 
known  truth)  to  select  a  trustworthy  arithmetical  clerk  for 
a  friend.  To  every  candidate  who  applied,  the  referee  put 
but  one  question,  '*  How  many  do  two  and  three  make?" 
Some  answered yii;^,  ^oxnQyjive,  of  course:  and  all  the  re- 
ply each  such  respondent  got  was,  *'  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to 
you,  and  if  I  want  to  see  more  of  you,  you  shall  hear  from 
me."  At  last  came  one  who,  when  the  usual  question 
was  put,  answered,  "Wait  a  minute.  Sir,''  pulled  out 
pencil  and  paper,  and,  within  the  time  bargainedYor,  pre- 
sented the  following,  with  "  You  will  see.  Sir,  that  it  is 
five." 

2 
3 


Total,  5. 

"You  are  the  man  for  me!"  said  the  referee.  Without 
going  absolutely  this  length,  we  should  rather  rely,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  upon  a  scrupulous  follower  of  rou- 
tine, than  upon  one  who  followed  his  own  plan  of  the  mo- 
ment, unless  we  knew  him  well. 

^  The  chequered  board  and  the  counters  gave  that  secu- 
rity to  the  correctness  of  the  result  which  the  tallies 
afforded  as  a  record  of  it.  The  famous  bits  of  wood  which 
spitefully  burned  down  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons when  they  were  dismissed  from  existence,  were  not 
actually  used  in  computation,  but  were  made  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  written  cheque  and  the  counterpart  which  re- 
mains in  the  book  after  it  is  torn  out.  When  the  wood  had 
been  split  in  various  ways  across  the  breadth,  in  a  manner 
agreed  upon,  to  denote  a  sum  of  money,  the  whole  was  split 
into  two  down  the  length,  each  giving  a  record  to  which  it 
was  impossible  to  forge  the  other  piece,  or  to  alter  it  with- 
out detection. 

The  next  attempt  to  introduce  mechanical  calculation 
was  the  celebrated  one  of  Napier,  in  his  hones  or  rods  as 
they  were  called :  the  description  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  most   arithmetical  works  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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Granting  the  multiplication  to  be  an  insuperable  difficulty, 
which  it  was  at  the  time  to  the  greater  number :  and  also 
that  extensive  questions  of  ordinary  multiplication  are 
very  common,  which  our  subdivision  of  weights,  measures, 
and  money  prevents — it  may  then  be  said  that  Napier  s 
rods  would  still  be  useful.  But  the  truth  is,  that  an  ordi- 
nary computer  of  our  day,  with  liis  command  over  the  pro- 
ducts of  two  digits,  would  be  at  the  end  of  his  work  almost 
before  the  follower  of  Napier  had  arranged  his  rods  in 
their  places. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  thing  that  the  English,  whose 
position  among  numerical  computers  was  respectable  from 
the  first,  and  who  after  the  decline  of  the  Italian  Repub- 
lics, produced  by  far  the  most  extensive  systems  of  com- 
mercial arithmetic,  were,  of  all,  the  people  among  whom 
most  attempts  were  made  to  substitute  ''  instrumental 
tricks  and  practices,''  as  Oughtred  calls  them,  for  compu- 
tation by  pen  and  paper.  We  might  fill  an  article  with 
accounts  of  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  supersede 
the  rules  of  arithuietic,  particularly  in  astronomical  com- 
putations. But  it  would  be  little  to  our  present  purpose 
to  dwell  upon  more  than  the  contrivance  which  has  lasted, 
and  will  last — the  sliding  rule. 

A  French  work  which  describes  this  instrument,  assures 
its  readers  that  it  is  in  such  repute  in  England,  that  bo^'S 
are  taught  the  use  of  it  with  their  alphabet.  ^  But  the  fact 
is,  that  few  enough  among  us  are  aware  of  its  existence, 
though  most  may  remember,  when  reminded  of  it,  that 
they  have  seen  carpenters'  rules  with  a  good  many  figures 
on  them,  and  a  brass  slide  also  with  figures  on  it.  We 
should  be  well  pleased  if  the  French  writer's  assertion 
were  true :  for  the  instrument  is  capable  of  many  uses,  and 
is  easily  learnt  by  those  who  have  any  real  knowledge  of 
decimal  notation.  But  here  again  is  one  of  the  disadvan- 
tages attending  our  present  cumbrous  system  of  money, 
cfec.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  sliding  rule  useful  enough 
to  those  who  have,  no  frequent  occasion  to  depart  hom 
money  questions.  If  these  last  were  decimal,  it  might 
with  advantage  be  almost  always  in  the  hands  of  all  who 
have  any  multiplication  calculations ;  particularly  when 
interest,  under  any  name,  is  concerned.  To  give  an  idea 
of  what  might  be  done,  we  take  a  little  ruler  of  eight 
inches  long,  and  ask  what  is  the  interest  for  239  days  when 
that  for  a  year  is  £178.     By  setting  239  on  the  slide  oppo- 
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site  to  365  on  tlie  ruler,  we  find  11 6 J  on  the  slide  opposite 
to  178  on  the  ruler,  the  answer  is  £116.  lis.  ^  Thus  we 
have  the  answer  in  round  numbers,  almost  by  inspection. 
Now  it  is  precisely  the  characteristic  of  the  ordinary  arith- 
metician that  he  dares  not  attempt  an  answer  in  round 
numbers,  by  any  of  those  modes  which  give  the  shortest 
approach.  When  £116  will  do,  he  cannot  neglect  the 
pence,  even  to  take  care  of  the  pounds.  A  sliding  rule,  to 
keep  watch  upon  the  leading  figures,  would  even  now  be 
most  valuable :  when  the  decimal  system  is  introduced,  it 
will  be  one  of  those  luxuries  which  use  soon  converts  into 
necessaries. 

Many  carpenters,  many  engineers,  and  all  excisemen, 
are  aware  of  the  enormous  power  which  this  little  appara- 
tus puts  into  the  hands  of  those  who  will  take  the  pains  to 
learn  its  use.  To  the  navigator  a  ruler  without  slide, 
compasses  supplying  its  place,  has  long  been  deemed 
almost  an  essential,  in  the  royal  navy  at  least.  Like  all 
other  things  of  the  kind,  it  is  capable  of  any  degree  of 
enlargement  in  parts,  in  such  manner  that  portability 
shall  be  retained  by  sacrificing  the  parts  which  are  not  so 
much  wanted.  A  broker  on  the  stock  exchange,  for 
example,  deals  much  with  multiplicands  from  80  to  120, 
and  multipliers  from  3  to  6;  all  manner  of  fractions  in- 
cluded. It  might  easily  be  managed  that  the  whole  length 
of  the  ruler  and  slide  should  be  devoted  to  the  parts  of  the 
numerical  scale  in  which  he  is  most  concerned  to  cal- 
culate. 

In  speaking,  however,  of  the  sliding  rule,  we  are  upon  a 
subject  the  capabilities  of  which  have  hardly  received  a 
thought,  and  in  which  the  most  extensive  improvements 
can  be  readily  suggested  :  not  indeed  as  to  the  principle, 
but  as  to  the  invention  of  modes  of  application.  The  aid 
of  which  the  world  has  availed  itself  to  some  purpose,  is 
the  construction  and  use  of  tables. 

An  arithmetical  table  may  be  one  of  two  species :  the 
first,  merely  an  exhibition  of  results,  for  the  sake  of  those 
results ;  the  second,  an  instrument,  the  parts  of  which  are 
intended  for  use,  and  are  of  no  especial  value  for  their  own 
sakes.  The  principle  of  the  first  is  readily  understood : 
any  body  can  see  that,  when  he  wants  to  know  the  price  of 
13  at  Is.  7id.  a-piece,  it  is  convenient  to  look  in  a  book 
(wrongly  called  a  ready  reckoner,  more  properly  a  rechon- 
ing  ready),  and  in  a  certain  line  of  a  certain  page  to  find 
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£l  1  4|.  The  second  sort — under  which  are  comprehended 
tables  of  logarithms,  of  trigonometry,  and,  for  most  of  their 
uses,  of  compound  interest — require  skill>  and  are  therefore 
of  httle  use  to  the  world  at  large. 

But  many  other  divisions  of  tables  might  be  made. 
There  are  those  which  have  been  created  by  the  demand 
for^them,  and  are  such  as  might  have  suggested  themselves 
as  wanted.  Such  are  extended  tables  of  multiplication 
for  common  calculators,  and  of  prime  numbers  (or  such  as 
consist  of  no  equal  parts  Ibut  units)  for  mathematicians. 
On  the  other  hand  are  those  which  are  the  obvious  fancy 
of  some  devoted  calculator,  whose  imagination  was  struck 
by  the  novelty  of  some  process,  or  the  necessity  of  facili- 
tating some  species  of  computation,  to  which  few  except 
himself  had  ever  attended.  Of  the  latter  species  we  may 
describe  an  instance,  which  will  show  the  curious  in  num- 
bers how  a  man  may  sometimes  pass  his  life  in  their  pur- 
suit without  exciting  their  attention,  or,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, asking  their  opinion. 

The  late  Mr.  Goodwyn  of  Blackheath- — of  whom  we 
know  nothing  but  his  name,  his  residbnce,  his  works,  and 
the  immensity  of  the  pile  of  manuscript  calculations  which 
was  bought  by  the  Royal  S'ociety  at  a  sale — was  one  of 
those  men  of  whose  deaths  may  be  remarked,  as  in  the 
case  of  Euler,  that  they  '*  cease  to  calculate  and  to  live.^' 
It  very  frequently  happens  that  such  men  do  not  attend  to 
any  particular  application  of  computation :  ^  they  cannot 
endure  to  be  called  off  by  the  intervals  in  which  it  is  to  be 
settled  what  is  to  be  done,  and  how.  But  they  bend  their 
minds  to  some  enormous  task  of  pure  numeration,  and 
persevere  until  it  is  time  to  begin  another — that  is,  until 
the  first  is  done.  So  it  was  with  Mr.  Goodwyn,  whose 
peculiar  passion  it  was  to  investigate  the  connection 
between  the  common  and  the  decimal  fraction.  He  con- 
templated writing  down  every  fraction  less  than  half  a 
unit  (from  which  the  others  are  easily  obtained)  the  deno- 
minator of  which  does  not  exceed  one  thousand,  arranging 
these  in  order  of  magnitude,  and  writing  opposite  to  them 
the  corresponding  decimals  to  eight  places.  This  task 
involved  the  formation  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  divisions ;  and  we  believe  he  completed  it.  He 
published  the  fifth  part  of  it ;  including  all  fractions  from 
one  thousandth  to  one  hundredth  of  a  imit.  He  helped 
himself  by  a  theorem  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  he  must 
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have  discovered,  and  which  would  have  been  gladly  claimed 
by  any  writer  on  the  theory  of  numbers.  It  is  this :  that, 
if  all  the  fractions  haying  a  denominator  less  than  a  given 
one  be  written  down  in  order  of  magnitude,  each  one,  or  an 
equivalent,  can  be  formed  by  adding  the  numerators  of 
the  two  adjacent  for  a  numerator,  and  their  denominators 
for  a  denominator.  Thus,  if  the  three  following  be  written 
down, 

_Z3  '27  4  3 

it  will  be  found  that  no  fraction  having  a  denominator  less 
than  1000  can  be  so  near  to  the  middle  one,  on  one  side 
and  on  the  other,  as  that  on  either  side.  And  the  deno- 
minators of  the  extremes  added  together,  and  also  the 
numerators,  give  a  fraction  equal  to  the  mean.  But  his 
labours  did  not  end  here.  Every  schoolboy  knows  (that 
is,  most  grown  men  have  forgotten)  that  the  decimal  frac- 
tions answering  to  ordinary  ones  are  generally,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  interminable  in  their  figures,  with  the 
same^  periods  of  figures  recurring  again  and  again,  ad 
infinitum:  To  help  the  reader  of  his  first  work,  Mr. 
Goodwyn  published  another,  showing,  for  every  fraction 
with  an  odd  denominator,  not  divisible  by  5,  and  less 
than  1024,  all  the  periods  of  figures  which  can  possibly 
occur.  If  any  reader  should  desire  to  see  a  number  of  982 
consecutive  figures,  which,  being  multiplied  by  any  number 
under  982,  will  give  a  product  which  can  be  made  from 
the  multiplicand  by  cutting  off  some  figures  from  the  be- 
ginning and  writing  them  in  their  order  at  the  end,  he 
may  gratify  his  curiosity  by  consulting  this  work.  But, 
perhaps,  he  may  be  satisfied  by  seeing  the  same  thing 
on  a  smaller  scale,  and  accordingly  he  rnay  try  whether 
142857  has  not  this  property  for  any  multiplier  under  7 : 
as  in 

142857  571428 

285714  714285 

428571  857142 

Such  flowers  as  these  strew  the  path  of  the  numerist  (to 
revive  an  old  word)  thickly  enough ;  and  to  the  curiosity 
they  excite,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  character,  may  be 
attributed  the  good  reason  which  there  has  always  been 
for  the  assertion  of  Legendre,  that  the  theory  of  numbers 
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becomes  a  passion  with  those  who  give  themselves  at  all 
to  it.  ^ 

Indeed,  if  we  may  digress  still  further,  we  may  say  that, 
of  all  branches  of  mathematics,  the  study  of  the  properties 
of  integer  numbers  shows  in  its  results  the  most  mysterious 
and  most  unaccountable  things  which  the  science  affords. 
In  the  whole  doctrine  of  continuous  magnitude,  the  truths 
which  are  much  connected  in  species  are  generally  of 
similar  demonstration,  and  present  a  chain  of  theorems, 
each  of  which,  for  the  most  part,^  becomes  more  likely 
than  not,  as  soon  as  its  predecessor  is  proved.  But,  in  the 
theory  of  numbers,  everything  is  reversed.  The  most 
complicated  demonstrations  belong  to  the  simplest  theo- 
rems: the  propositions  which  seem  most  closely  related, 
are  obtained  by  trains  of  investigation  the  most  remote 
from  one  another.  The  consequences  which  arrive 
casually  in  the  course  of  such  trains  are  such  as  the  final 
conclusion  appears  to  have  ^  nothing  to  do  with ;  and  the 
hypotheses  on  which  conclusions  are  founded  have  nothing 
of  the  character  of  sufficient  reason.  In  most  branches  of 
mathematics,  the  great  thing  is  to  know  what  is  to  be 
proved :  when  that  is  once  found,  hundreds  can  demon- 
strate, not  one  of  whom  could  have  discovered.  Hence  a 
person  who  announces  a  truth  is  not  held  to  be  one  bit  the 
less  the  originator  because  he  does  not  demonstrate.  But 
in  the  theory  of  numbers  the  thing  is  reversed.  All  who 
will  closely  examine,  are  sure  to  find  something  which  will 
bid  defiance  to  most  attempts  to  demonstrate  it.  Fermat 
has  left  theorems  which,  though  unquestionably  true, 
remain  unproved  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries;  John 
Wilson,  a  king's  counsel,  announced  a  result  which 
Waring  gave  up  in  despair  of  showing  it  to  be  a  necessary 
truth.  In  fact,  the  theory  of  numbers  is  a  host  of  anoma- 
lies :  a  kaleidoscope,  in  which  every  figure  is  symmetrical, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  stumble  upon  anything  but  what 
is  beautiful:  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  connection 
between  each  one  and  the  next  appears  to  be  due  to 
what,  from  not  seeing  the  law,  we  call  chance.  It  is 
no  wonder,  then,  that  this  peculiar  and  isolated  branch 
of  inquiry  should  attract  and  isolate  peculiar  minds: 
and  a  person  who,  having  a  general  turn  for  mathematical 
investigation,  and  a  general  intention  to  pursue  the  subject 
in  its  different  parts,  should  beware  of  this  particular  study 
until  he  has  entered  largely  into  other  branches. 
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To  take  an  instance  which  may  give  the  arithmetical 
reader  a  better  notion  of  what  we  mean.  All  odd  numbers 
can  be  composed  of  three,  or  fewer,  square  numbers  (1,  4, 
9, 16,  &c.),  except  those  which  divided  by  8  leave  a  remain- 
der 7 ;  and  these  require  four.  Thus,  9  is  a  square ;  11  is 
9,  1,  1 ;  13  is  9,  4, 1 ;  but  15  is  9,  4,  1, 1 :  again,  33  is  25, 
4,  4;  35  is  25,  9, 1 ;  37  is  36, 1 ;  but  39  is  36,  1, 1,  1 :  and 
so  on.  Here  is  a  rule  with  a  condition  of  exception  ;  but, 
though  the  truth  of  the  exception  can  be  demonstrated, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  condition  which  seems  to  apply  to 
the  circumstances.  In  other  branches  of  mathematics, 
the  proof  of  a  proposition  has  such  a  resemblance  to  the 
reason  why  it  is  true,  that  the  two  phrases  have  been  used 
as  synonymous :  but  in  the  case  before  us  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind. 

The  time  may  come  when  the  light  of  the  higher  parts  of 
mathematics  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  separated 
subject;  and,  when  that  time  does  come,  we  venture  to 
predict  that  the  mere  science  of  calculation,  in  its  higher 
parts,  will  receive  accessions  of  strength  which  will  make 
computation  a  new  thing.  But  we  now  proceed  to  the 
rest  of  our  subject,  namely,  the  consideration  of  mathema- 
tical tables. 

The  energies  of  the  si^^teenth  century  were  turned  almost 
entirely  upon  trigonometrical  tables ;  with  the  help  of  two 
geniuses  of  the  first  order,  the  one  in  numerical  matters 
alone,  the  other  in  every  branch  of  mathematics— George 
Joachim  of  Rhetia,  called  Rheticus,  and  Francis  Vieta. 
The  lives  of  these  two  men  would  be  a  choice  subject  for  a 
writer  of  historical  parallels :  except  in  being  contempo- 
raries and  publishing  trigonometrical  tables,  they  are  perfect 
contrasts.  Vieta  was  a  great  officer  of  state,  of  most  zealous 
orthodoxy ;  Rheticus  was  a  poor  teacher  and  (afterwards) 
physician,  who  made  an  early  appearance  in  the  Index  as 
a  colleague  and  follower  of  Luther,  and  a  friend  and  backer 
of  Copernicus.  Of  the  works  of  Vieta,  his  tables  were  best 
known  during  his  life,  and  the  rest  after  his  death :  it  was 
precisely  the  reverse  with  Rheticus.  The  former  had 
mathematical  invention  of  the  highest  order,  with  which  he 
materially  lightened  the  labour  of  computation :  the  latter 
made  sheer  hard  work  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
methods  which  he  could  command  or  discover. 

We  do  not  now  pay  due  homage  to  the  contempt  of  toil 
and  the  perseverance  in  monotonous  exertion  which  dis- 
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tinguished  the  calculators  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We 
do  not  even  remember  what  their  difficulties  were.  And 
there  is  one,  the  very  mention  of  which  will  excite  a  smile; 
but  of  which  we  may  say  that,  by  placing  a  modern  calcu- 
lator in  similar  circumstances,  we  should  nearly  paralyze 
his  energies.  We  refer  to  the  dearness  and  scarcity  of 
paper.  Little  of  this  precious  article  will  serve  to  write 
down  much  result  of  thought:  but  what  is  a  computer  to 
do  without  a  full  supply  ? 

All  persons  know  that  the  price  of  paper  has  been  very 
much  reduced  in  the  last  thirty  years:  insomuch  that 
many  men  of  our  day  cannot  refrain  from  what  was  sound 
economy  when  they  were  boys,  but  is  now  niggardly  parsi- 
mony. For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  we  consecrate  no 
new  and  clean  sheet  to  memoranda  or  incidental  calcula- 
tion. And  when,  in  conversation  with  friends,  we  desire 
to  be  furnished  with  '^a  scrap  of  old  paper,"  on  which  to 
illustrate  what  we  may  be  speaking  of,  our  inmost  moral 
sense  is  shocked  by  the  profligate  manner  in  which  a  large 
quire  of  thick  and  shining  foolscap,  or  even  of  gilt-edged 
letter-paper,  is  tossed  towards  us,  and  the  indifference  with 
which  our  earnest  remonstances  are  received.  All  this 
comes  of  the  reduction  in  price  ;  and  we  are  thereby  even 
farther  removed  than  our  fathers  were  from  the  power  of 
appreciating  the  shifts  to  which  their  fathers  were  put. 
We  have  seen  the  letters  written  to  Abraham  Sharp,  a 
splendid  calculator  of  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
with  every  atom  of  blank  space  crowded  with  the  smallest 
possible  figures.  The  fly-leaves  of  old  books  are  similarly 
occupied.  And,  though  the  paper  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  did  very  well  to  print  on,  it  was  very 
indifferent  for  the  purpose  of  writing,  and  must  have 
required  something  wholly  unlike  our*  fluid  ink.  Thus 
,  were  generated  habits  both  of  cramped  and  slow  writing — 
the  two  of  all  others  most  unfavourable  to  a  computer.  If 
we  look  at  the  enormous  Opus  Palatinum  of  Rheticus,  and 
consider  the  probable  quality  and  quantity  of  the  paper 
and  ink  which  his  means  afforded,  and  then  compare  his 
resources  in  this  respect  with  those  of  the  commonest  arti- 
zan  in  our  day,  we  shall  see  reason  to  think  that  a  good 
per-centage  ought  to  be  added  to  the  merit  of  the  work  on 
this  one  account  alone. 

The  enormous  improvements  introduced  by  the  pair  whom 
we  have  mentioned  into  the  trigonometrical  tables,  both  in 
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form  anci  extent,  bad  hardly  had  time  to  become  known, 
when  the  admirable  invention  of  logarithms  turned  the 
energies  of  the  men  of  numerals  in  quite  another  direction. 
We  have  so  few  details  on  the  degree  of  assistance  in  the 
drudgery  which  was  at  the  command  of  Napier  and  Briggs, 
that  we  have  much  reason  to  regret  the  want  of  a  special 
historical  account,  such  as  would  certainly  have  appeared 
if  scientific  transactions  had  existed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  But  we  know  enough  of  the 
processes  to  be  aware  that  the  labour  was  prodigious ;  and 
of  the  time  in  which  it  was  completed  to  be  sure  that 
it  was  encountered  with  an  energy  which  hardly  exists 
among  our  present  calculators,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury. 
We  are  reaping  the  benefit  of  this  love  of  labour:  for, 
though  shorter  and  easier  methods  of  proceeding  were 
invented  before  the  close  of  the  century,  the  necessity  for 
them  had  almost  disappeared:  the  tables  were  complete. 
The  book  of  all  others  which  is  the  ultimate  reference  in 
the  case  of  a  disputed  figure — ^the  book  in  which,  though  it 
is  a  large  folio  filled  with  numerals,  a  ducat  was  offered  for 
every  error  which  should  be  detected,  is  only  Vega's  edition 
of  Vlacq,  the  spirited  bookseller,  himself  a  calculator,  who 
completed  what  Briggs  had  undertaken,  shortly  after  the 
death  of  the  latter.  Undoubtedly  every  figure  had  been 
examined  by  modern  art;  but  this  was  a  small  labour 
compared  with  that  which  found  the  figures,  and  put  them 
in  their  places.  The  work  which  shows  energy  something 
like  that  of  the  old  times,  was  done  by  Lieut.  Wolfram,  of 
the  Dutch  service,  and  published  in  1778.  It  has  the 
hyperbolic  logai^thms  of  all  numbers  up  to  22  hundred, 
and  of  all  numbers  not  divisible  b^"  a  single  digit  from 
thence  to  10  thousand,  each  carried  to  48  decimal  places : 
and  this  was  also  reprinted  by  Vega. 

In  the  tables  of  logarithms  we  see  an  instrument  which 
will  become  of  importance  to  persons  in  general  when  a 
decimal  coinage  is  established,  and  not  till  then.  Some 
direct  attempts  have  been  made  to  fit  them  for  commercial 
purposes  under  our  system  as  it  now  is ;  but  with  no  suc- 
cess. One,  of  which  we  know,  deserved  a  better  fate  than 
it  has  met  with.  Of  all  the  operations  of  commerce,  one 
of  the  most  teasing,  besides  being  what  may  turn  up  as 
wanted  in  a  hurry  (on  foreign  post-days,  for  instance,  when 
a  couple  of  hours  may  make  the  difference  of  a  mail),  is 
the  arbitration  of  exchanges,  as  it  is  called :  the  determi- 
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nation,  under  existing  rates  of  exchange,  of  the  preference 
to  be  given  to  one  or  another  out  of  various  ways  of  trans- 
mitting money  by  aid  of  bills.  Such  questions  cover  the 
page  with  rule-of-three  operations  ;  and  are  well  known  to 
be  troublesome  things  to  deal  with.  In  1802,  J.  R.  Tes- 
chemacher  published  in  a  thin  quarto  a  collection  of 
explained  tables,  by  which  these  operations  were  reduced 
to  simple  additions  and  subtractions,  with  easy  consulta- 
tions of  the  work. 

These  tables  contained  the  necessary  logarithms,  but 
the  unmercantile  word  was  not  mentioned  from  one  end  of 
the  book  to  the  other.     We  have  no  doubt  that  the  author 
would  have  been  sneered  at  as  a  great  philosopher,  or 
something  worse,  if  he  had  proposed  any  such  thing  as  a 
logarithm  to  a  merchant  in  1802.     The  method,  however, 
was  very  effective.  ^  Suppose  a  question  to  be  as  follows: — ■ 
London  has  to  remit  to  Paris,  and  the  exchanges  on  both 
places  with  Genoa  and  Hamburgh  are  given :  is  it  best  to 
remit  direct,  or  to  remit  through  one  or  other  of  the  last  two 
places  ?     To  settle  each  of  the  places  it  requires  two  con- 
sultations of  the  table,  two  extractions  of  five  figures,  one 
addition  of  them,  and  one  further  consultation  of  the  table. 
Mr.  Teschemacher  remarks,  that  foreign  mails  "may  hap- 
pen to  come  in  exactly  on  the  very  post-day :  if  many  cal- 
culations are  to  be  made  on  that  day  before  the  time  of 
'Change,  it  is  then  that  this  book  will  prove  its  utility.'' 
Truly,  we-  should  have  thought  so ;  but  we  have  no  evidence 
that  this  method,  or  any  one  like  it,  ever  attracted  any 
great  attention.      Sliding  rules   might  easily  be   made, 
which  should  give  all  necessary  command  over  the  most 
complicated   arbitrations,  were  the   circuits   to   be   tried 
through  all  the  varieties  of  half-a-dozen  different  chan- 
nels. 

There  must  be  some  ijarticular  and  good  reason  why 
improvements  in  calculation  are  thus  repulsed:  and  we 
once  heard  one  of  which  we  see  the  force.  On  mentioning 
to  a  merchant,  who,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  was  able 
to  estimate  the  value  of  knowledge,  and  was  and  is  a  zeal- 
ous promoter  of  it,  an  instrumental  check  on  certain  office 
calculations  which  bid  fair  to  be  effective,  his  reply  was ; — ■ 
The  sort  of  labour  which  it  ivill  save  is  very  cheap. 
This  being  the  case,  we  must  look  for  a  much  increased  de- 
mand for  the  lower  grades  of  mental  activity,  before  the  spur 
of  necessity  applied  to  the  mercantile  system  will  demand 
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and  obtain  attention  to  the  improvement  of  its  calculating 
processes  and  machineiy.  The  railroads  will  continue  to 
call  off  large  numbers  of  young  men  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  employed  in  counting-houses,  and  still  more  if, 
as  we  hope  will  be  the  case,  public  attention  should  dis- 
cover that,  under  a  sufficient  amount  of  proper  direction, 
there  need  he  no  accidents.  And  here  we  are  reniinded 
that  we  have  got  from  Napier  and  Briggs  to  collisions  of 
railway  trains  without  any  abrupt  transition;  and  that 
there  is  no  saying  where  we  may  come  at  last  if  we  do  not 
return  to  our  subject  at  once. 

The  invention  of  logarithms  reduced  some  of  the  ordi- 
nary operations    of  arithmetic,  in   mathematics  and  its 
applications,    to   comparative   inutility;    in    fact,, almost 
placed  them  on  the  retired  list.     This  was  not  a  discovery 
which  had  to  work  its  way  through  either  neglect  or  oppo- 
sition.    Ten  editions  of  John  Speidell's  book  of  tables, 
besides  pirated  reprints,  found  their  way  through  the  press 
in  sixteen  years  from  the  time  of  the  announcement,  in 
England  alone :  independently  of  what  wa^  done  by  Napier 
himself,  Briggs,  and    Gunter.       Similar  encouragement 
was  shown  abroad.     Throughout  every  part  of  the  world 
of  calculation  except  the  commercial,  the  use  of  logarithms 
was  firmly  established  in  less  than  thirty  years.     And  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  early  calculators  were  not  content 
with  providing  only  the  number  of  figures  which  would  be 
held   sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes.      They  -presumed 
that  the  wants  of  the  arithmetician  must  be  provided  for 
upon  a  scale  of  the  utmost  liberality ;  and  they  found  him 
ten  places  of  figures,  giving  the  option,  in  all  questions,  of 
such  correctness  as  is  implied  in  saying  that  the  error  need 
not  be  more  than  about  one  farthing  in  a  million  of  pounds, 
or  less  than  a  pound  on  the  national  debt.     Perhaps  they 
overloaded  him  at  first ;  but  Gunter,  and  those  who  wrote 
for  ordinary  purposes,  soon  brought  the  tables  down  to  the 
seven  figures  which  have  ever  since  been  most  common. 
And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  practice  of  putting 
seven-figure  or  six-figure  tables  into  the  hands  of  begin- 
ners, has  always  been  one  of  the  great  stumbling-blocks. 
The  tables  are  made  large  dictionaries,  and  time  is  wasted 
in  turning  over  leaves  which^  might   be  better  employed 
than  in  conveying  the  impression  that  the  subject  is  very 
repulsive.     A  card  of  four-figure  logarithms,  such  as  is 
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now  to  be  easily  had,  is  the  best  preparation  for  more 
extensive  tables. 

Looking  at  the  progress  of  logarithms,  we  have  a  ques- 
tion to  ask  which,  we  will  answer  for  it,  has  seldom  been 
asked  before,  and  never  in  print :  no  great  warrant,  the 
reader  will  say,  for  its  wisdom.  Never  mind;  let  it  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits.  How  much  of  the  ready 
reception  of  Napier's  discovery  was  due  to  the  tables  of 
logarithms,  and  how  much  to  its  giving  tables  ?  We  will 
now  explain  what  we  mean.  ^ 

The  calculators  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  we  have 
stated,  turned  all  their  attention  to  trigonometrical  tables, 
the  primary  importance  of  which  well  warranted  their  devo- 
tion. JVhen  the  logarithms  appeared,  there  were  hardly  any 
of  thole  extensive  tables  of  pure  arithmetic  which  have 
since  appeared,  and  those  only  recent.    Maginus  had  pub- 
lished the  first  ten  thousand  squares  in  1592,  and  Her- 
wart  had  published  the  products  of  numbers  up  to  1000  times 
1000  in  1610,  when  Napier  was  actually  engaged  on  his 
invention.     These  could  have  been  but  little  known,  and 
hardly  old  enough  to  have  had  a  fair  trial.     Now,  suppose 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  invention  of  logarithms,  the  calcu- 
lating world  had  been  in  full  possession  and  well  esta- 
blished use  of  Herwart's  table  or  Orelle's  convenient  form 
of  it,  of  Ludolf 's  squares  up  to  that  of  a  hundred  thousand, 
of  Buchner's  cubes  up  to  that  of  10,000,  of  Barlow's  fourth 
and  fifth  powers  up  to  1000,  and  reciprocals  up  to  10,000, 
of  Chernac's  and  Buckhardt's  divisions,  of  all  the  simpli- 
fications of  trigonometrical  theorems  and  the  use  of  subsi- 
diary angles,  and  of  the  methods  of  the  calculus  of  differ- 
ences.    Each  and  every  one  of  these  things  might  easily 
have  preceded  logarithms.     It  would  then  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  introduce  the  last-named  discovery  in  one  genera- 
tion :  the  old  stagers  would  assuredly  not  have  seen  any  rea- 
son to  change  their  methods,  and  the  younger  men  would 
soon  have  learnt  that  the  new  discovery  must  be  introduced 
with  discretion,  and  that  large  classes  of  operations  would 
be  little  the  better  for  it.     Now,  it  is  quite  the  reverse : 
the  tables  of  logarithms  have  got  such  possession  of  the 
field  that  very  important  tables  of  other  kinds.  Barlow's 
for  instance,  are  little  appreciated ;  and  many  persons  toil 
at  the  logarithms  to  produce  results  which  are  ready  tabu- 
lated for  them,  or  for  which  at  least  greater  facilitations  are 
provided.     A  man  who  was  better  acquainted  with  tables 
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and  their  history  than  most  of  his  day,  and  who  was  a  most 
accomphshed  astronomical  compnter,  the  late  Professor 
Henderson  of  Edinburgh,  used  to  say  that  he  found 
Crelle's  multiplication  table  more  useful  to  him  than  a 
table  of  logarithms.  Other  kinds  of  tables  have  not,  in 
fact,  had  fair  play:  the  mathematical  world  has  refused 
every  thing  except  either  unassisted  calculation  or  loga- 
rithms ;  to  their  loss,  we  believe. 

There  is  only  one  table  which,  when  wanted  at  all,  is  a 
matter  of  most  absolute  necessity,  and  cannot  be  replaced 
by  any  amount  of  labour  which  the  most  intrepid  calculator 
would  think  of  giving.  In  our  time,  even  if  the  trigonome- 
trical tables  were  all  burnt,  there  is  nothing  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  a  sine  or  co-sine  which  would  give  more^han  a 
morning's  work,  even  though  nothing  but  pen,  iim,  and 
paper  were  supplied.  But  to  determine  whether  a  large 
number  is  or  is  not  a  prime  number,  would  be  the  question 
of  a  week  or  a  fortnight  to  the  unassisted  computer.  There 
are  no  mathematical  laws  to  aid  him,  except  one,  of  which 
it  may  amuse  the  novice  to  hear.  Suppose  we  want  to 
know  whether  4764821  has  or  has  not  any  divisors  which 
divide  it  without  remainder,  and  that  the  question  is  to  be 
solved  by  a  direct  and  unerring  process,  without  trial. 
The  whole  range  of  mathematical  discovery  gives  but  this 

one  test; — Multiply  together  all  the  numbers  1,2,3 

up  to  4764820,  one  less  than  the  proposed  number,  add 
one  to  the  product,  and  divide  by  4764821.  Then  if  there 
be  no  remainder  to  that  division,  the  proposed  number  has 
no  divisors,  or  is  prime ;  if  there  be  a  remainder,  it  is  not 
prime.  This  product  would  contain  somewhere  about  SO 
millions  of  figures ;  and  of  course  it  would  be  easier  to  try 
every  divisor  up  to  2182,  which  would  be  enough,  and 
which,  at  a  minute  to  each  trial,  would  take  36  hours  odd. 
The  existing  tables  save  this  trouble  for  all  numbers  up  to 
three  millions,  and  it  is  most  fortunate  that  the  question  is 
not  one  which  need  often  be  tried. 

The  correctness  of  tables  is  of  course  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  invention  of  stereotype  has  much 
improved  us  in  this  respect.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a 
guarantee  that  figures  shall  not  be  changed  while  the  work 
is  at  press.  It  often  happens  that  some  slight  disarrange- 
ment of  type  takes  place  in  printing :  and  the  pressmen, 
instead  of  calling  in  a  qualified  person  to  replace  them, 
frequently  try  their  own  hands,  and,  as  may  be  expected. 
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are  not  always  successful.  This  practice  is,  of  course,  for- 
bidden :  but  laws  are  not  effective  to  prevent  every  misde- 
meanour. When  the  ink  was  laid  on  by  halls,  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  the  balls  to  draw  out  a  type  adhering  to 
their  moist  surfaces.  But  since  the  roller  has  been  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  there  is  less  of  this  danger.  Still, 
except  from  a  stereotyped  plate,  it  is  impossible  to  reckon 
with  the  utmost  certainty  upon  the  last  sheet  printed  off 
being  a  perfect  transcript  of  the  first.  So  well  was  this 
known,  that,  before  the  Nautical  Almanac  was  stereotyped, 
it  was  the  practice  to  read  with  care  the  first,  the  middle, 
and  the  last  copy  of  each  sheet,  after  they  came  from  the 
press,  before  making  up  the  table  of  errata.  On  the  utility 
of  stereotyping  for  preserving  the  work,  without  the  chance 
of  error  arising  from  new  composition,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak. 

The  older  tables,  though  containing  many  inaccuracies, 
were  nevertheless,  all  things  considered,  correct  enough. 
As  in  many  other  things,  so  in  numerical  printing,  a  great 
demand  for  correctness  has  arisen  in  the  present  century. 
Of  all  books,  mathematical  tables  are  those  in  which  the 
printer  is  of  as  much  consequence  as  the  author.  A  wrong 
figure  is  of  as  great  detriment  to  the  work  when  it  arises  in 
the  press,  as  when  it  is  the  calculator's  fault.  Of  many 
mistakes  this  cannot  be  said ;  for  when  the  error  is  casual 
and  single,  the  context  may  be  made  to  correct  it.  This 
is  even  the  case  in  tables,  so  far  as  the  leading  figures  are 
concerned:  but  the  smaller  ones  (in  value)  cannot  be 
guessed  from  those  which  surround  them,  without  as  much 
trouble  as  was  required  for  their  formation.  So  that  there 
are  these  two  paradoxes :  a  bad  printer  is  the  same  thing 
as  a  bad  author — and  the  less  consequence  a  figure  is  of, 
the  more  essential  is  it  that  it  should  be  correct. 

A  little  after  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  dis- 
advantages of  moveable  types  were  seen  by  several  pub- 
lishers of  tables ;  and  they  adopted  a  stereotype  of  their 
own — namely,  the  use  of  copperplate  engraving.  Several- 
works  of  this  kind  exist,  in  which  the  whole  is  from  copper. 
They  are  principally  of  the  mercantile  character ;  which  is 
the  more  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  faith  in  print 
has  always  been  the  characteristic  of  the  man  of  business, 
so  far  as  figures  are  concerned.  A  table  of  interest,  or  of 
conversion  of  one  coin  into  another,  advertised  by  its 
author  as  of  surpassing  correctness,  is  always  taken  on  his 
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word :  while  no  mathematician  will  receive  a  new  book  of 
the  kind  without  examination. 

Calculation  is  one  of  the  things  of  which  it  is  uniformly 
observed  that  those  who  are  no  adepts  in  it  desire  that 
their  children  should  be  better  off  than  themselves.  The 
want  of  it,  where  it  exists,  always  makes  itself  felt :  while 
there  are  many  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  very 
honestly  believed  to  be  useless  by  those  who  are  without 
them.  Again,  the  desire  to  possess  the  advantage  of  a 
coinage  which  shall  facilitate  computation  in  money,  that 
is,  a  decimal  coinage,  is,  we  are  well  assured,  gradually 
arising  among  men  of  business.  It  has  advocates  in  the 
public  press,  and  of  opposition  there  is  yet  none.  To 
this  change  we  look  forward  as  to  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  which  can  be  conferred,  both  on  education  and  on 
the  routine  of  the  business  of  life. 


Art.  V. — A  Catholic  History  of  England.  By  William  Bernard 
McCabe.  Part  I.  England  ;  Its  Rulers,  Clergy,  and  Poor,  before 
the  Reformation,  as  described  by  the  Monkish  Historians. 
London:  Newbj,  1847. 

IF  any  of  our  literary  friends  had  consulted  us  on  the 
selection  of  a  subject  on  which  he  might  venture  to 
write  with  any  prospect  of  success,  ''  A  History  of  Eng- 
land'' would  have  been  the  very  last  which  would  have 
occurred  to  us.  The  title  had  long  ceased  to  convey  any 
definite  information  to  our  mind — we  looked  upon  it  as  com- 
posed of  cabalistic  letters,  which  might  signify  a  thing  filled 
with  paper  and  print,  ©r  with  dice  and- tables — nor,  taught 
by  sad  experience,  do  we  now  ever  dare  to  touch  any  tome 
endorsed  with  that  awful  name,  lest  what  appeared  to  be 
a  book  should  turn  out  a  backgammon  box.  We  do 
not  blame  the  toy- shops  for  their  application  of  the  term — 
on  the  contrary,  we  think  that  the  selection  proves  them 
to  be  philosophers — and  if  we  might  venture  an  opinion, 
founded  on  a  tolerably  good  knowledge  of  both  its  applica- 
tions, we  would  give  it  as  our  decided  opinion  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  more  ^'gammon'*  in  the  book  than  in  the  box. 
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each  of  which  is  proclaimed  by  the  golden  characters  on  its 
back  to  have  equal  claims  to  the  appellation  of  ^^ilistory 
of  England/'  Amidst  the  mass  of  rubbish,  however, 
which  had  been  conveyed  to  the  public  under  this  title, 
there  was  already  one  history  which,  for  the  depth  of  its 
research,  and  the  stern  fidelity  of  its  narrative,  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  any  country.  We  of  Qourse  allude  to 
the  History  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lingard.  It  was  written,  for 
the  most  part,  at  a  time  when  the  foulest  abuse  of  Catho- 
licity was  the  only  medium  through  which  all  sorts  of 
literature  could  be  circulated  in  England.  It  was  a  great, 
an  arduous,  and  a  noble  task,  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles, 
to  write  a  history  which  must  trust  for  its  success  to  the 
triumph  of  truth  and  justice  over  falsehood  and  calumny, 
backed  and  strengthened  by  the  most  inveterate  preju- 
dices. Violent  was  the  opposition  which  was  raised 
against  it  in  all  quarters — it  was  assailed  with  all  sorts  of 
attacks  ;  but,  like  an  impregnable  fortress,  it  defied  them 
all,  and  is  now  confessedly  the  most  truthful  and  the  best 
*' History  of  England. '^  There  are  persons  who  say  that  the 
author  has  not  been  bold  enough,  that  he  has  been  over 
cautious  in  stating  facts  and  in  drawing  conclusions ;  but 
they  forget  that,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  this  was  absolutely 
necessary,  that  the  least  appearance  of  over  zeal  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  object  he  had  in  view,  and  that 
it  is  only  by  standing  on  the  pedestal  which  he  has  raised 
others  are  now  able  to  look  down  upon,  and  to  despise,  the 
narrow  prejudices  and  the  angry  passions  of  the  multitude. 
Mr.  McOabe's  book,  though  the  contribution  of  a  friend  in 
the  same  cause,  yet,  as  it  contains  the  original  sources 
from  which  Lingard  must  have  drawn  his  materials,  neces- 
sarily subjects  his  History  to  a  very  severe  ordeal,  through 
which,  as  through  all  others,  it  has  passed  unscathed;  and 
the  comparison  of  his  text  with  his  authorities  mifst 
increase  our  admiration  for  his  boundless  research,  and 
our  belief  in  his  unimpeachable  honesty.  It  certainly 
required  no  small  courage  to  pass  over  the  same  ground 
which  had  been  so  recently  occupied  by  so  great  and  dan- 
gerous a  rival. 

Mr.  McOabe  could  not  even  hope  to  add  anything  new 
to  English  history  by  the  graces  of  style  and  the  beauties  of 
composition,  for  if  Hume's  narrative  be  as  unreal,  it  is 
also  as  enchanting,  as  any  tale  of  fiction.  He  neither  took 
the  trouble  of  consulting  the  original  authorities,  nor  did 
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he.  even  adhere  to  as  much  of  them  as  he  acquired  at 
second-band;  but  his  style  is  everywhere  pure,  his  narra- 
tive bewitching,  and  his  dehneation  of  the  Puritans,  in  his 
history  of  Charles  the  First  and  of  the  Commonwealth, 
is  not  surpassed  even  by  the  matchless  portraiture  of  the 
Covenanters  in  ''Old  'Mortality/'  Mr.  McCabe  could, 
therefore,  neither  expect  to  put  forward  new  facts,  nor  to 
invest  the  subject  with  new  charms ;  and  without  doing 
one  or  other  of  these,  we  should  have  imagined  that 
he  could  have  scarcely  hoped  that  his  book  woitld  be 
successful.  Yet  it  has  been  received  with  great  favour, 
and  we  think  most  deservedly ;  for,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  it  is  not  only  a  rich  and  a  useful,  but  may  be  said 
to  be  an  original  contribution  to  English  history. 

He  has  introduced  an  original  element  into  the  very 
title:  for  he  does  not  call  his  book  "  McCabe's,"  but ''  A 
Catholic  History^  of  England. '^  The  designation  is  not 
more  novel  than  it  is  true  ;  for  his  History  is  Catholic  in 
every  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  Catholic  in  spirit,  language, 
and  sentiment ;  and  we  cannot  too  much  admire  the  bold, 
manly,  uncompromising,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  per- 
fectly honest  and  straightforward  manner  in  which  it  is 
written.  The  author  seems  thoroughly  to  appreciate  the 
majesty  and  beauty  of  truth,  to  believe  unhesitatingly  in 
its  greatness,  and  to  be  determined  to  tell  it  without  fear, 
favour,  or  affection.  We  fully  agree  with  the  author  in 
these  sentiments ;  our  faith  in  truth  is  most  firm — our  hatred 
of  all  duplicity,  meanness,  and  equivocation  unbounded. 
It  is  therefore  we  are  glad  to  see  those  a^es  (as  they  are 
called)  of  monkish  ignorance  and  superstition  exhibited  to 
the  "world  in  the  language  of  the  monks  who  wrote  in  them; 
and  we  shall  be  grievously  disappointed  if  any  one  shall 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  book  without  feeling  his  heart 
improved,  and  his  love  of  his  fellow  men  increased,  by  the 
simplicity,  piety,  and  charity  of  those  who  wrote  the  chro- 
nicles of  their  times  in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister.  If  a 
comparison  should  be  instituted  between  these  ancient 
annalists  and  our  more  recent  historical  writers,  we  are 
certain  that  every  generous  mind,  that  every  sincere  Chris- 
tian must  unhesitatingly  and  immeasurably  prefer  the 
former ;  for  whilst  the  moderns  give  us  only  the  history  of 
the  rich,  the  monkish  historians  were  most  anxious  to  give 
the  history  of  the  poor,  and  to  impress  upon  the  rich  and 
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upon  the  rulers  of  the  state  the  necessity  of  supporting 
them; 

"An  examination,"  sajs  Mr.  McCabe,  (Introduction  p.  13,) 
*'  into  these  annals  will  also  serve  to  show,  that  Catholic  lay  and 
priestly  law-makers,  thought  much  of  what  Anti-Catholic  historians 
and  law-makers  think  little,  viz.  the  great  mass  of  the  people — of 
the  poor.  A  leading  feature  of  this  work  will  be  a  history  of  the 
poor — the  essential  element  of  society.  Too  long  has  the  custom 
prevailed,  of  marking  only  the  movements  of  the  few  and  gaudy 
figures  that  float  upon  the  surface,  whilst  the  particles  of  the 
mighty  mass  by  which  they  are  upborne,  have  remained  unex- 
amined, unanalyzed,  and  unknown.  And  yet  a  study  of  the  history 
of  the  poor,  is  beyond  all  others  that  which  is  most  worthy  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  statesman  ;  of  the  philosopher  who  desires  to 
improve,  and  of  the  statesman  who  wishes  to  secure  the  happiness 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  Most  of  our  historians  forget  this,  they 
write  *  Court-circulars,*  and  tell  us  of  the  achievements  of  the  titled 
and  the  rich  ;  but  there  is  little  to  be  found  in  them,  as  such 
records  which  '  an  Andover  Inquiry,'  the  proceedings  in  our  Courts, 
Civil,  Criminal,  and  Police  supply  us,  and  from  which  alone  we  can 
obtain  an  accurate  insight  into  the  state  of  the  country  and  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  This  great  defect  I  shall  endeavour  to 
supply." 

'  A  noble  ^  task  is  here  imposed  upon  himself  by  the 
author,  which  he  has  as  nobly  fulfilled.  The  *'  history  of 
the  poor'' — -the  liberality  of  kin^s  and  princes  towards 
them,  produced  by  the  pleadings  of  holy  priests  and  bishops, 
and  the  personal  sacrifices  of  the  latter  in  the  same  hea- 
venly cause,  form  a  prominent  portion  of  this  volume.  It 
is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  the  people  of  Ireland  —  a 
country  whose  children  (such  as  Columbkill,  Columba, 
Aidan,  and  others)  were  the  apostles  of  religion,  of 
learning,  and  of  benevolence  in  England  during  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries — should  now  be  dying  by  the  thousand 
of  starvation.  St.  Aidan,  an  Irish  priest,  passed  over  to 
England  in  the  seventh  centmy,  and  spent  his  whole  life 
in  providing  for  the  poor ;  and  he  commenced  the  great 
and  glorious  work  of  abolishing  slavery,  by  spending  iha 
money  which  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  rich  in  feed- 
ing the  poor,  and  in  pm-chasing  the  freedom  of  slaves, 

many  of  whom  he  elevated  to  the  rank  of  the  priesthood. 
This  wise  and  magnanimous  proceeding  at  once  removed 
the  stigma  from  the  slave  class ;.  it  enlisted  the  Church  in 
the  cause  of  its  emancipation,  which,  following  in  the  steps 
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of  the  illustrious  Irish  saint,  did  not  relax  in  its  bene- 
volent exertions  until  there  was  not  left  a  slave  in  Eng- 
land. 

"  To  all  clergymen,  Aldan'*  ( says  our  author  p.  276,  and  follow- 
ing,) **  recommended  chastity  by  the  example  of  his  own  purity  ; 
in  all  laymen,  he  inspired  a  respect  for  the  doctrines  he  taught, 
because  he  lived  as  he  advised  them  to  pass  their  lives.  In  all  his 
actions  he  demonstrated  that  he  neither  loved  nor  cared  for  the 
things  of  this  world.  The  riches  that  he  received  from  the  kings 
and  the  great,  he  instantly  bestowed  with  joy  upon  the  poor  and 
the  distressed.  In  the  street  or  in  the  road  he  was  always  to  be 
seen  humbly  walking,  and  never  did  he,  except  in  cases  of  urgent 
necessity,  travel  on  horseback;  but  whithersoever  he  went,  and 
whomsoever  he  met,  be  they  rich  or  be  they  poor,  he  spoke  to  them  ; 
if  they  were  infidelsj  to  invite  them  to  accept  of  Christ ;  if  they 
were  Christians,  to  strengthen  them  in  their  faith,  to  encourage 
them  to  give  alms,  and  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  religion  by  their 
words  and  good  works.  His  mode  of  life  was  very  different  from 
the  tepidity  of  the  present  times ;  for  all  who  accompanied  him, 
whether  they  were  priests  or  laymen,  passed  their  time  in  religious 
meditation — that  is,  in  reading  the  Scriptures  or  in  learning 
psalms.*  When  visited  by  the  powerful,  he  tendered  to  them  no 
pecuniary  gift ;  if  they  claimed  his  hospitality,  he  supplied  them 
with  food;  and  if  on  the  contrary  he  received  money,  presents  from 
the  rich,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  them  on  the  needy,  or 
of  dispensing  them  in  the  ENFRANcmsEMENT  of  those  who  had  been 
UNJUSTLY  SOLD  AS  SLAVES.  Many  of  those  ivhom  he  made  free  by  ruii- 
chase,  he  afterwards  enrolled  amongst  his  disciples,  and  when  fully 
instructed  and  properly  prepared,  he  elevated  them  to  the  rank  of 

THE  priesthood." 

We  should  perhaps  observe  here,  that  in  Mr.  McCabe's 
book  the  usual  order  of  an  author's  writing  the  text,  and 
placing  his  authorities  in  the  notes,  is  here  inverted :  for 
the  text  is  made  [up  almost  entirely  of  the  ancient 
writers,  whilst  the  author  hardly  ever  appears  but  in  the 
notes.  This  shall  presently  be  explained  more  fully.  We 
only  state  the    matter  here,  in   order   to   introduce   the 

*  "  The  Saxon  homilies  exhort  the  people  with  great  earnestness 
to  the  frequent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  and  enforce  the  advice 

from  the  great  benefit  of  that  exercise That  as  a  blind  man 

often  stumbles  in  his  motion,  so  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  word  of  God,  are  apt  to  make  false  steps  and  miscarry."  Note 
by  the  author.  Abundant  evidence  of  the  same  fact  appears  every 
where  in  this  volume. 
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author's  own  just  observations  on  the  passage  which  we  have 
just  quoted. 

**  In  this  proceeding  of  the  Irish  Catholic  priest,"  he  says,  (note 
p.  279,)  "  in  this  redemption  by  him  of  Englishmen  sold  to  slavery, 
■  we  discern  the  first  struggle  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country, 
to  break  through  a  system  that  centuries  had  consecrated,  and  that 
all  ages  had  sanctioned,  and  all  nations  practised.     Aidan  has  been 
praised  for  his  prudence  and  moderation,  and  in  these  transactions 
we  find  how  well  entitled  he  was  to  the  eulogium  pronounced  upon 
him,     He  dared  not  attack  slavery  opeAjy.     If  he  did,  his  fate 
would  have  been  that  of  Corman,  and  none  would  have  listened  to 
him.     The  rude   Saxon  would  have  clung  to  his  idolatry  rather 
than  embrace  Christianity,  which  would  have  brought  with  it  the 
destruction  of  his  property  in  his  fellow  man.      Aidan  selected  for 
enfranchisement,  cases  in  which  even  slave-holders  must  have  sym- 
pathized with  him  ;  namely,  persons  who  had  been  unjustly  deprived 
of  their  liberty,  men  probably  unduly  convicted  of  crime,  or  who 
under  the  pretence  of  being  debtors,  had  been  reduced  from  a  state 
of  freedom  to  a  state  of  slavery,  for  in  England  slavery  was  then  a 
legal  punishment.     Aidan  in  attacking  slavery,  imitated  the  pru- 
dence of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  commenced  his  assault  upon 
the  system,  by  redeeming  from  bondage  the  Christian  slaves  of 
Jews,  by  protecting  Jewish  slaves  who  became  Christians,  or  slaves 
persecuted  by  their  Jew  task-masters.     St.  Gregory  thus  enlisted 
the  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  enfranchisement,  by  exhibiting 
slavery  in  its  most  odious  form." 

England  has  returned  the  compUment  by  sending  mis- 
sionaries to  Ireland,  but,  alas !  how  different  has  been 
their  object ;  they  came  not  to  enfranchise,  but  to  enslave 
— not  to  feed  the  poor,  but  to  live  upon  their  spoils.  ^ 

Mr.  McOabe  deals  with  the  present  as  well  as  with  the  ' 
past — with  the  latter  in  the  text,  with  the  former  in  the 
notes.  An  anecdote  concerning  the  same  illustrious  saint, 
Aidan,  affords  the  author  an  opportunity  of  contrasting 
the  Catholic  charity  of  the  seventh  century  with  the  Anti- 
catholic  legislation,  for  the  poor,  of  the  nineteenth. 

*'  The  Bishop  Aidan,"  he  says,  (p.  311.)  "who  was  in  the  habit 
of  making  his  episcopal  journies  on  foot,  had  on  a  certain  occasion 
been  presented  by  King  Oswin  with  one  of  his  finest  steeds,  to  be 
used  by  him  either  in  crossing  the  rapid  and  dangerous  streams  of 
the  country,  or  in  expediting  him  on  his  road  in  cases  of  pressing 
necessity.  A  short  time  after  he  had  received  this  noble  gift,  the 
bishop  was  riding  along  the  highway,  when  a  poor  man  begged 
some  alms  from  him.  The  bishop  instantly  dismounted,  and  gave 
the  horse  all  royally  caparisoned  as  it  was  to  the  humble  beggar, 
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for  he  was  exceedingly  charitable,  a  lover  of  the  poor,  and  it  might 
he  even  said  a  father  to  those  in  need.  This  fact  was  related  to  the 
king  as  thej  were  both  proceeding  to  dinner.  '  How  could  yon/ 
said  Oswin,  '  think  of  bestowing  on  a  beggar  a  horse  intended  for 
your  own  use  and  taken  from  the  royal  stable?  Are  there  not 
enough  of  horses  less  in  value  suited  to  the  poor  if  you  will  make 
such  presents,  which  you  might  have  given  away  and  not  that  one, 
which  I  had  especially  selected  for  yourself?' 

*'  *  What  say  you  my  sovereign,'  replied  the  bishop,  *  can  it  be 
that  the  offspring  of  a  mare  is  more  dear  to  you  than  the  son  of 
God  ?'  With  these  wo«ds  both  proceeded  to  dinner.  Whilst  the 
bishop  was  seated,  the  king  who  had  just  come  from  hunting,  stood 
at  the  fire  warming  himself.  As  he  stood  thus,  the  words  of  the 
bishop  suddenly  occurred  to  him  ;  he  ungirded  his  sword,  delivered 
it  to  one  of  his  attendants,  and  then  hastening  to  the  bishop,  threw 
himself  at  his  feet  and  begged  the  prelate  to  pardon  him,  *  for  from 
this  time  forth,'  said  Oswin,  *  I  will  never  allude  to  this  subject, 
and  will  never  attempt  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  either  as  to  what 
you  may  give,  or  how  much  of  my  money  you  may  choose  to  bestow 
upon  the  sons  of  God.'  *The  sons  of  God,'  "  exclaims  our  author, 
(p.  313.)  *'  such  is  the  endearing  and  respectful  name  bestowed  upon 
the  poor,  the  needy,  and  the  helpless,  by  a  Catholic  king  when 
addressing  a  Catholic  bishop.  To  the  Church  as  the  almoner  of 
the  poor,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  yields  at  the  same  time 
unlimited  power  over  his  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  in 
want.  How  different  from  this  is  the  spirit  that  dictated  the  enact- 
ment of  the  New  Poor  Law,  recommended  as  it  was  to  Parliament 
by  the  *  reformed'  Anti-Catholic  Bishop  of  London,  and  supported 
by  the  votes  of  the  two  great  Anti-Catholic  parties  in  the  state  ! 
Compare  the  interview  between  the  bishop  St.  Aidan  with  the  king 
St.  Oswin  respecting  the  English  poor,  with  the  following  remarks 
on  the  New  Poor  Law,  the  statute  of  Anti-Caiholic  legislators.  'We 
have  for  some  years  rejected  one -half  our  duty,  our  duty  towards 
our  neighbour.  By  the  New  Poor  Law  charity  is  totally  excluded. 
It  is  a  law  not  for  relieving  the  poor,  but  for  deterring  the  poor 
from  asking  relief.  The  ingenuity  of  its  authors  has  been  unre- 
mittingly and  almost  successfully  exerted  in  discovering  an  alterna- 
tive worse  than  starvation.  To  compel  a  perishing  neighbour  to  expire 
at  his  own  expense  and  odium,  in  the  midst  of  your  abundance,  icas  a 
problem  worthy  of  a  devil.  And  it  has  certainly  been  solved.'  To  those 
who  have  solved  the  problem  worthy  of  a  devil,  may  indeed  be 
addressed  the  words  of  Aidan,  is  the  son  of  a  mare  dearer  to  you 
than  a  son  of  God  ?" 

If  the  indignation  of  Mr.  McCabe  and  the  Times,  which 
he  quotes,  be  so  great  against  the  Anti-cathoUc  New  Poor 
Law,  what  must  be  thought  of  persons  caUing  themselves 
the  ''Irish  Party/'  who  pretend  to  represent  the  wants  and 
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wishes  of  Catholic  Ireland,  and  who  dare  to  oppose  a  per- 
manent enactment  for  giving  as  much  food  as  will  keep 
them  alive  to  the  young,  the  aged,  and  infirm,  as  well  as 
to  the  able-bodied  Irish  poor,  even  when  they  cannot  or  will 
not  be  accommodated  within  the  miserable  walls  of  an  Irish 
workhouse.  To  be  poor,  these  gentry  declare  to  be  worse 
than  to  be  a  felon,  for  the  county  must  accommodate  and 
support  its  felons;  but  when  the  Poor  Law  Union  gaol  is  full, 
the  young,  the  old,  the  infirm,  or,  at  all  events,  the  able- 
bodied,  must  die  of  hunger.  Mr.  McCabe,  in  another  note 
on  the  passage  which  we  have  quoted  concerning  Bishop 
Aidan  and  King  Oswin,  says  that  the  freedom  with  which 
Aidan  rebuked  the  proud  and  the  powerful,  and  the  com- 
passion which  made  him  console  the  weak,  and  support 
and  protect  the  poor,  was  the  character  by  anticipation  of 
the  fellow  countrymen  of  Aidan,  clothed  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  priesthood,  or  bearing  like  him  the  mitre."  We 
know  that  this  is  perfectly  true ;  and  we  hope  that  the 
present  awful  calamity,  and  their  .almost  super-human 
labours,  will  not  induce  them  to  allow  this  selfish  party  of 
Irish  landlords  to  impose  upon  the  ministry,  or  the  parlia- 
ment, or  the  people  of  England,  by  representing  them- 
selves as  the  exponents  of  the  priesthood  and  the  people  of 
a  nation,  whose  children  have  carried  Christianity  and 
charity  all  over  the  world. 

Oh,  but  this  party  consists  of  Irishmen.  Why  as  soon 
as  the  extent  of  the  present  *terrible  calamity  became 
known,  a  set  of  Protestant  saints  set  about  raising  a  fund 
to  buy  food  for  the  starving  Catholics  of  Ireland,  which 
they  should  only  get  to  eat  on  the  condition  of  their  swal- 
lowing Lutheranism  or  Calvinism  along  with  it.  Where 
did  this  diabolical  design  originate,  which  has  been  de- 
nounced by  Protestant  legislators  and  Protestant  ,parsons, 
and  by  the  benevolent  Wesley  an  Methodists,  (in  a  letter 
dated  26th  of  February,  enclosing  £5,000.  to  the  London 
Kelief  Committee,)  as  *'an  unworthy  intrusion  of  sectarian 
partialities  and  antipathies  ?  '^  The  Dublin  Evening 
Post,  which  along  with  the  London  Tablet  and  the  Weekly 
Register,  has  bravely  stood  forward  for  the  poor,  and  ex- 
posed the  base  selfishness  of  this  "Irish  Party,"  says,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  it  originated  in  Ireland 
and  with  Irishmen.  Here  is  another  fact.  Mr.  Watson, 
a  Protestant  lawyer  of^  great  and  deserved  eminence, 
brought  in  only  a  short  time  ago  a  bill  for  repealing  penal 
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Statutes  against  Catholics,  most  of  which  are  so  cruel  and 
absurd  as  to  be  totally  obsolete.     What  was  the  conduct 
of  the  "  Irish  Party''  on  this  occasion  ?    Surely  none  of  its 
members  could  have  the  face  to  refuse  liberty  of  conscience 
to  the  great  majority  of  their  fellow-countryrnen  ?     They 
could  not  oppose  a  measure  which  had  the  united  support 
of  the  leaders  of  all  parties — of  Russell,  Peel  and  Ben- 
tinck  ?     Yes,  they  did  oppose  it  in  great  numbers.     We 
find  in  the  minority,  the  Hamiltons,  the  Grogans,   the 
Vomers,  the  Lefroys,  and  other  leading  members  of  the 
"  Irish  Party,"  whilst  Mr.  Shaw  spoke  against  the  mea- 
sure, and  was  worthily  associated  with  Sir  Robert  Inglis 
as  teller  for  the  bigots  on  the  occasion.    We  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  an  Irishman  who  when  his  starving  country- 
men ask  for  bread  gives  them  penal  laws.     There  are  no 
doubt  some  excellent  men  in  the  *'  Irish  Party,"  men  who 
are  actuated  by  the  most  pure  and  upright  intentions,  and 
whose  hearts  are  filled  with  charity  for  their  countrymen ; 
but,  as  a  body,  we  look  upon  them  as  the  enemies  of  the 
poor,  and  we  believe,  na^^,  we  are  certain,  that  they  are 
actuated  by  purely  selfish  motives.      They  see  that  the 
people  and  parliament  of  England  are  determined  to  pass 
a  law  for  the  support  of  all  the  destitute  poor,  whether  they 
can  get  into  the  workhouse  or  not — they  see  that  nothing 
can  prevent  it  from  being  enacted  unless  they  can  repre- 
sent the  entire  Irish  nation  as  opposed  to  it,  and  they  hope 
by  affecting  great  feelings  ©f  nationality  to  keep  the  people 
and  the  priests  silent  until  the  present  crisis  is  past,  and 
then  they  will  cry  to  perdition  with  the  Irish  Party.     It 
is  strange,  that  untaught  by  long  and  dreadful  experience, 
some  liberal  Irish  newspapers  and  liberal  Irish  members, 
who  really  have  the  good  of  the  country  at  heart,  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  caught  in  the  snare  which  was 
set  for  them,  and  that  it  has  become  the  rage  to  defend 
every  thing  Irish,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.     W^e  know 
that  wanton,  false,  and  mischievous   attacks  have  been 
made  on  the  Irish  people,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  all  the 
landlords  should  be  defended,  or  why  it  should  be  suddenly 
forgotten  that  the  great  majority  of  them  have  been  for 
centuries  worse  than  slave  drivers  in  Ireland,  and  that  the 
present  awful  calamity,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  will,  before 
it  ends,  have  carried  off  by  hunger  more  than  a  million  of 
the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  islands  in  the 
world,  is  directly  traceable  to  their  tyranny.     The  Rev. 
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Dr.  Collins  of  Oloyne,  has  fully  proved  this  in  his  address 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  in  which  he  states  that  the  present, 
though  greater  in  extent,  was  no  new  calamity — that  in 
the  fated  locality  of  Skibbereen  the  Relief  Committee  had 
in  1822,  nine  thousand  persons  on  their  poor  list  out  of  a 
population  of  eleven  thousand y  and  that  the  reason  was 
because  the  landlords  took  every  thing  except  the  potato, 
and  when  this  either  failed  or  **  run  out,^^  the  people  must 
necessarily  starve.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  de- 
tails here,  but  we  fearlessly  assert  that  every  Catholic  and 
Protestant  resident  clergyman  in  Ireland — that  the  whole 
people,  high  and  low,  know  that  the  landlords  have  been 
the  worst  enemies  of  that  country.  We  do  not  include  all 
the  landlords,  for  there  are  not  a  few  bright  exceptions ; 
but  we  do  accuse  the  great  majority,  and  we  care  not 
whether  they  belong  to  the  *'  Irish  Party''  or  to  any  other 
party,  with  being  the  hereditary  oppressors  of  the  people* 
It  is  sedulously  propagated  in  England,  that  the  Irish  peo- 
ple would  not  tolerate  any  change  in  the  proprietors  of 
land.  Good  Heavens !  can  any  true  Irishman,  can  any 
real  friends  of  the  j)oor,  countenance  such  a  delusion? 
What  the  Irish  people  want  are  good  landlords,  who  will 
protect  their  tenantry  and  support  the  poor,  and  Dr.  Col- 
lins spoke  the  sentiments  of  every  Catholic  in  Ireland, 
when  he  assured  the  Prime  Minister  that,  provided  they 
did  this,  the  people  did  not  care  who  they  were.  We  always 
thought  that  one  of  the  greatest  complaints  against  Impe- 
rial legislation  was  that  it  was  in  favour  of  the  rich  and 
against  the  poor — that  it  was  in  favour  of  the  few  against 
the  many— that  in  a  word,  it  was  in  favour  of  the  landlords 
and  against  the  people.  But  if  anythhig  were  necessary  to 
show  the  cloven  foot  of  the  landlords  who  are  so  anxious 
for  Irish  interests,  it  would  be  their  opposition  to  a  perma- 
nent provision  for  the  able-bodied  poor  who  cannot  be 
accommodated  within  the  miserable  walls  of  the  Union 
Workhouse.  As  the  potato  blight  will  probably  be  per- 
manent, or  at  all  events  will  continue  for  several  years,  the 
present  distress  will  not  pass  away  with  this  season ;  and 
consequently,  in  their  zeal  for  everything  Irish,  this  benevo- 
lent party,  by  refusing  permanent  out-door  relief,  would  sen- 
tence to  death  by  starvation  each  year  all  the  able-bodied 
poor  who  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  workhouse. 
There  never  was  a  worse  ukase  issued  by  the  tyrant  of  Russia: 
Let  us  not  be  mistaken :  nothing  could  give  us  such  sin- 
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cere  delight  as  a  cordial  union  among  Irishmen,  no  matter 
how  widely  they  may  differ  in  politics  and  in  religious 
belief.  But  we  do  most  strongly  deprecate  a  combination 
which  takes  care  of  the  interests  of  the  rich  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor;  and  one  section  of  whose  members  are  the 
active  enemies  of  the  religious  and  civil  liberties  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Irish  people.  We  warn  the 
Irish  landlords  that  the  Irish  people  will  not  be  caught  by 
the  mere  clap- trap  of  the  name  "  Irish  party,"  unless  they 
prove  by  their  deeds  that  they  are  not  associated  for  selfish 
purposes,  but  for  the  interests  of  the  country  and  especially 
of  the  poor.  The  Rev.  Dr.  CoUins  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
McCarthy  are,  whilst  we  write,  preaching  this  from  door 
to  door  in  London ;  and  we  call  upon  every  benevolent 
man,  and  especially  upon  every  Catholic  priest  in  Ireland, 
to  join  them  in  demanding  a  permanent  provision  for  the 
poor,  so  that  they  may  never  again  be  obliged  to  behold 
their  people  dying  of  hunger  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Be- 
cause a  landlord  is  embarrassed,  are  the  poor  to  starve  ? 
The  legislature  cannot,  and,  if  the  Irish  people  speak  out, 
will  not,  prop  up  the  present  rotten  landlordism  in  Ireland. 
The  pauper  proprietor  must  be  allowed  to  sell  his  estate 
and  pay  his  debts,  instead  of  living  like  a  vampire  upon 
the  blood  of  the  people.  We  ask  the  clergy,  as  one  man, 
to  demand  a  poor  law  which  will  give  food  to  all  those, 
whether  able-bodied  or  infirm,  who  have  none  of  their  own, 
so  that  they  may  not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlords. 
Their  conduct  as  a  body  (still  excepting  many  individuals) 
during  the  present  terrible  crisis,  shows  how  little  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  on  their  voluntary  benevolence.  The 
truth  is,  that  almost  the  entire  of  the  Irish  voluntary  con- 
tributions for  relieving  the  destitute,  have  been  derived 
from  those  who  are  themselves  removed  but  one  degree 
from  destitution.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  read  the 
accounts  of  the  conduct  of  Irish  landlords,  which  have 
been  published  by  gentlemen  who  reside  upon  the  spot, 
and  which  have  never  been  contradicted.  We  shall  select 
two  as  a  specimen,  and  we  insert  the  latter  of  the  two,  because 
it  contains  an  account  of  that  "rara  avis,'*  a  really  gene- 
rous and  noble  Irish  landlord. 

The  Rev.  James  Delany,  P.  P.  Ballinakille,  Queen's 
County,  writes,  late  in  February,  that  whilst  to  relieve  the 
destitution  in  his  parish  the  government  has  subscribed 
<£ilO,  the  Dubhn  Central  Relief  Committee   £30,  and 
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the  poor  farmers  of  the  district  £90,  the  owners  in  fee  of 
3,115  acres,  producing  a  rental  of  at  least  £4,500  per 
annum,  have  not  subscribed  one  farthing  !     The  other 
case  refers  to  the  district  of  Upper  Leyney,  in  the  county  of 
Sligo,  which  contains  97,000  acres  and  30,000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  two-thirds  at  least  are  in  a  state  of  destitution, 
and  when  the  Relief  Committee,  of  which  the  Dean  of 
Achonry  is    chairman,    were   spending    £90  weekly    in 
March  to  keep  some  of  the  poor  alive  by  giving  them  soup 
and  meal,  proprietors  of  froni  £3,000  to  £8,000 /?^r  annum 
have  not  contributed  a  shilling.      The  largest  proprietor 
in  the  district  (an  absentee)  contributed  within  the  year 
one  farthing  in  the  found  of  his  rental  within  the  dis- 
trict ;  whereas  the  smallest  proprietor  resident  within  the 
county  contributed  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound.      We 
have  taken  both  these  cases  from  a  single  number  of  the 
Evening  Post,  and,  if  we  thought  it  necessary,  we  might 
multiply  instances  of  the  same  kind  almost  indefinitely. 
Every  man  of  common  sense  must  know  that  nothing  but 
a  compulsory  rate  will  make  the  Irish  landlords  contribute 
their  fair  proportion  towards  the  support  of  the  poor.    This 
will  really  be  a  great  relief,  not  only  to  the  benevolent 
landlords,  but  even  to  the  small  farmers,  who  divide  the 
little  they  have  with  their  starving  neighbours;   for  the 
burthen  of  supporting  the  indigent  will  be  lighter  upon 
both  when  the  hardhearted  shall  have  to  bear  their  share 
of  it.     It  will,  moreover,  make  it  the  interest  of  the  land- 
lord to  allow  his  tenantry  to  live  on  their  farms,  because, 
if  he  turns  them  out,  he  will  be  obliged  to  support  them. 
There   are,   besides,  very  obvious  means  by  which  the 
amount  of  the  poor-rate  upon  land  may  be  lessened.     To 
impose  any  part  of  it  on  the  mortgagees  would  probably 
only  induce  them  to  foreclose ;  and,  besides,  the  bill  before 
parliament  to  enable  landlords  to  sell  part  of  their  property 
and  clear  off  their  encumbrances,  will  prevent  them  from 
being  charged  with  an  amount  of  acreage  which  does  not 
fairly  represent  their  income.     But  an  absentee  tax  should 
be  imposed  upon  all  those  who  do  not  spend  enough  of 
their  time  in  Ireland  to  discharge  the  dutiefe  of  resident 
landlords ;  and  that  monster  exotic,  the  Protestant  Church, 
should  be  uprooted,  or  if  that  cannot  be  done  immediately, 
(although  we  do  not  see  why,)  at  least  reduced  to  reasonable 
dimensions.    And  after  providing  for  existing  interests,  the 
surplus  should  at  once  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the 
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poor.  The  landlords  of  Ireland,  in  addition  to  their  other 
delinquencies,  are  the  supporters  of  this  "  Great  Bel," 
which  swallows  up  the  food  of  so  many  men,  women,  and 
children.  They  are  striving  at  present  by  a  feint  to  strike 
the  people  of  Ireland  with  blindness,  that  they  may  not  be 
able  to  see  the  straight  path  before  them,  when  the  people  of 
England  are  taught  by  the  disbursement  of  ten  millions  to 
insist  that  the  landlords  shall  do  their  duty— that  they  shall  at 
last  cease  to  oppress  the  middle  classes,  and  that  they  shall 
support  the  poor.  We  do  think  that  John  Bull  will  at  length 
open  his  eyes  to  the  monstrous  grievance  of  the  Irish  Church  ;^ 
aye,  and  that  the  Irish  landlords  also  will  do  the  same,  if 
we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  made  the  miserable  dupes 
of  those  who  have  persecuted  the  country  for  centuries. 
The  landlords  should  also  be  obliged  to  restore  the  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  which  they  receive  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
tithes.  It  was  the  patrimony  of  the  poor  and  ought  to  be- 
long to  them.  This  money  was  given  for  Catholic  chari- 
table purposes,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  have  it  now  in  their  power  to  gQt  it  back  to  the 
pious  and  necessary  use  of  feeding  the  poor.  At  the  root 
of  all  the  social  and  physical  grievances  of  Ireland,  will  be 
found  this  monster  evil  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  want  of  a 
proper  provision  for  the  poor,  and  the  tyranny  of  Irish 
landlords.  We  tell  the  people  of  England  that  until  these 
radical  diseases  are  cured,  there  never  can  be  peace,  com- 
fort, or  prosperity  in  Ireland;  and  we  tell  the  people  of  Ire- 
land that  if  they  allow  themselves  to  be  imposed  on  by  the 
craft  of  landlords,  and  let  the  present  opportunity  slip,  they 
will  answer  before  God  for  a  grievous  dereliction  of  duty. 
We  are  the  last  persons  in  the  world  who  would  wish  the 
slightest  evil  to  befall  a  good  landlord,  but  we  consider  the 
disappearance  of  a  bad  one  as  a  great  blessing  to  the  peo- 
ple. We  say  with  extreme  grief  and  most  reluctantly, 
that  we  have  no  hopes  of  the  great  mass  of  the  present  pro- 
prietors. One  of  their  number,  a  peer  of  the  realm,  stated 
lately,  that  out  of  a  rental  of  fourteen  millions  no  more 
than  three  millions  was  received  by  the  nominal  owners  of 
land  in  Ireland.  Such  persons  cannot  afford  to  be  even 
tolerable  landlords.  They  cannot  be  merciful,  consi- 
derate, charitable,  or  just,  and  such  a  proprietary  must  be 
a  curse  to  any  country.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  let  us  have 
a  solvent  proprietary,  who  can  pay  their  debts,  be  indulgent 
to  their  tenantry,  and  charitable  to  the  poor.    But  besides. 
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the  present  landlords  have  been  brought  up  in  principles 
of  exclusiveness,  which  we  believe  they  can  never  shake 
off;  and  if  they  cannot  or  do  not,  they  are  unfit  for  their 
position.  Our  fears  of  their  incapacity  to  improve  are 
founded  among  other  things  upon  their  votes  upon  Mr. 
Watson's  Bill,  where  they  proved  that  even  in  their  present 
critical  position  they  could  not  be  induced  to  extend  politi- 
cal toleration  to  the  great  majority  of  their  countrymen. 
They  will  also  oppose  Sharman  Crawford's  Bill  for  ex- 
tending to  other  parts  of  Ireland  the  tenant  right  of  Ulster, 
and  therefore  we  are  not  for  Irish  landlords,  but  for  Ire- 
land, the  Irish  people,  and  the  Irish  poor. 

There  is  another  sense  in  which  Mr.  McCabe's  book  is 
Catholic,  because  it  has  not  been  composed  like  ordinary 
histories,  from  the  writings  of  others,  but  is  a  kind  of  lite- 
rary mosaic,  entirely  made  up  of  the  original  authors,  so 
combined  as  to  form  a  most  interesting,  beautiful,  and 
consecutive  narrative.  In  the  text  there  is  nothing  of 
Mr.  McCabe's  except  an  occasional  line  to  connect  the 
different  passages.  The  plan  of  this  book  is  entirely  new 
— it  is  a  complete  novelty  in  historical  literature.  For- 
merly we  were  obliged  to  receive  the  narrative  on  the  faith 
of  the  quotations  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  interspersed  occa- 
sionally with  a  few  garbled  extracts.  But  here  we  are  in 
no  danger  of  mistaking  the  mere  speculations  or  conclu- 
sions of  the  author  for  facts,  for  the  original  itself  is  laid 
faithfully  before  us.  Mr.  McCabe  is  a  mere  interpreter 
and  arranger,  and  he  manages  both  so  artfully  as  scarcely 
ever  to  appear  at  all,  or  to  break  the  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive by  his  own  impertinent  intrusions.  We  are,  in  fact, 
carried  back  to  the  times  of  Gildas,  Bede,  William  of 
Malmsbury,  and  the  other  ancient  writers,  who  speak 
not  by  others  but  by  themselves  in  this  history ;  we  live 
with  them  for  the  time  being,  and  seem  to  hear  their  plain 
but  life-Uke  narrative  from  their  own  simple  lips.  To 
spend  an  hour  thus  with  those  who  converse  with  us 
through  the  dimness  of  distant  ages,  to  learn  their  feelings, 
their  pursuits,  and  their  mode  of  thought,  was  hitherto 
a  luxury  reserved  for  those  who  had  sufficient  leisure  and 
acquirements  to  search^  through  the  musty  tomes  of  a 
library,  and  to  lift  the  veil  of  a  strange  language ;  but  the 
**  Catholic  History  of  England,"  has  placed  it  within  the 
reach  of  every  reader.  This  must  have  cost  the  author 
infinite  labour — far  beyond  what  the  generality  of  readers 
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can  imagine.  The  mere  selection  and  arrangement  of 
these  passages,  the  weaving  of  one  within  another  so  as  to 
form  a  consecutive  narrative  out  of  such  heterogeneous 
elements,  must  have  been  a  task  of  great  difficulty. 
Some  persons  may  imagine  that  the  translation  was  an  easy 
matter  to  a  scholar ;  and  indeed  the  mere  trouble  of  taking 
a  book  out  of  one  language  and  putting  it  into  another, 
cannot  be  very  great  to  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  both.  But  to  translate  not  only  the  words  but  the 
spirit — to  avoid  at  once  servility  and  faithlessness,  to  write 
the  book  as  the  author  would  have  written  it  himself  in 
our  language,  is  an  achievement  which  very  few  have  been 
able  to  accomplish.  Let  any  one  who  distrusts  our  testi- 
mony, compare  Mr.  McOabe's  translations  with  the  origi- 
nals, and  he  will  find  that  they  possess  all  these  excel- 
lencies in  a  degree  rarely  equalled  and  never  surpassed. 
The  style  is  simple,  chaste,  and  beautiful;  the  narrative 
easy  and  flowing,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  reflects  most 
felicitously  the  mind  and  the  language  of  the  author  as 
well  as  the  times  and  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote. 

Mr.  McCabe  has  not  been  satisfied  with  faithfully  ren- 
dering his  authorities  into  English,  and  uniting  them  toge- 
ther so  as  to  form  a  continuous  and  highly  interesting  nar- 
rative, for  his  page  is  often  half  made  up  of  notes,  which 
are  generally  appropriate  and  useful  and  sometimes  rare 
and  curious.  He  sometimes  however  draws  largely  on 
books  which  are  in  the  hands  of  every  Catholic,  such,  as 
for  instance,  *'  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,''  but  we  pre- 
sume this  is  meant  chiefly  for  Protestants,  who  may 
here  find  some  of  that  rare  and  valuable  information  which 
they  have  never  seen  because  they  would  consider  it  profa- 
nation to  look  for  it  in  the  history  of  a  Catholic  Saint. 
Yet  we  know  no  single  book  in  any  language  whose  notes 
contain  such  a  rich  mine  of  information  as  "Butler's 
Lives  of  the  Saints."  The  author  is  thoroughly  honest, 
his  learning  was  great,  his  judgment  most  acute,  and  if 
his  style  be  simple  and  homely,  it  is  also  very  perspicuous. 
No  Catholic  family  should  be  without  this  work,  and  we 
hope  that  Mr.  McCabe's  book  will  be  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing it  more  extensively  to  the  knowledge  of  Protestants. 
Though  many  of  Mr.  McCabe's  notes  must  necessarily, 
when  we  consider  the  subject,  be  taken  from  books  which 
most  literary  persons  have  read,  there  are  a  great  many 
derived  from  sources  which  are  not  generally  accessible  ; 
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and  tliey  display  on  the  whole  a  course  of  the  most  exten- 
sive reading,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  both  an- 
cient and  modern  literature.  We  might  have  been  inclined 
to  complain  that  they  are  too  numerous,  and  that  they  dis- 
tract our  attention  too  much  from  the  narrative,  if  we 
did  not  believe  that  the  total  exclusion  of  the  author  from 
the  text  fully  entitled  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  notes. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  this  and  the  other  countless  histories  of 
England  which  have  been  written ;  for  in  truth  the  book 
before  us  is  so  entirely  novel  in  its  design,  it  is  so  totally 
unlike  every  thing  which  has  been  heretofore  written  upon 
the  subject,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  compared  with  them. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  Mr.  McCabe's  is  the  best 
plan  for  writing  history.  On  the  contrary,  although  it 
must  always  be  the  most  satisfactory,  it  is  but  seldom  and 
under  a  rare  combination  of  favourable  circumstances, 
that  an  author  can  follow  it  with  any  reasonable  hope  of 
success.  Whilst  the  middle  ages  were  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented  by  Hume,  Henry,  Robertson,  and  a  host 
of  other  writers,  the  public  would  have  looked  with  as  little 
favour  on  the  translation  of  a  book  written  in  those  times, 
as  upon  the  ghost  of  the  author  if  it  had  come  back  from 
the  world  of  spirits.  A  few  intrepid  inquirers,  like  coura- 
geous boys  at  night,  opened  their  eyes,  strove  to  penetrate 
the  darkness,  and  saw  no  ghosts.  By  degrees  they  grew 
more  venturesome,  they  penetrated  the  most  obscure  and 
unfrequented  recesses,  which  they  were  assured  were  filled 
with  the  most  hideous  goblins,  and  to  their  astonishment 
they  did  not  find  even  ''raw  head  and  bloody  bones.''  On  the 
contrary  they  discovered  that  their  ancestors  were  for  the 
most  part  fine  old  christians,  who,  albeit  no  '' Biblicals," 
knew  the  letter  of  the  Bible  as  well,  and  its  spirit  a  great 
deal  better,  than  our  modern  saints ;  who  went  to  Mass  on 
Sundays  and  often  during  the  week,  partook  often  of  the 
precious  Body  of  our  Lord,  said  their  prayers,  believed  in 
God,  and  fed  the  poor.  The  public  said,  "Well,  after  all, 
these  old  monks  were  not  such  monsters  as  we  thought 
them.  I  should  like  to  be  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
them."  And  the  more  it  knew  them  it  liked  them  the 
better.  Hence  literary  companies  were  formed  to  work 
the  neglected  but  rich  mine,  which  had  been  discovered  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  the  labour  has  been  everywhere 
crowned  with  success.    These  are  the  circumstances  which 
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justified  Mr.  McCabe  in  calculating  on  the  success  of  his 
present  erudite  and  useful  volume;  and  sincerely  do  we 
trust  that  the  reception  which  it  has  met  with  will  encou- 
rage him  to  continue  his  labours  to  their  completion. 

The  present  volume  contains  749  pages,  and  stops  some- 
what short  of  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  The  same 
period  occupies  no  more  than  144  pages  of  the  new  edition 
of  Lingard  which  has  been  published  in  thirteen  volumes. 
Judging  from  this,  Mr.  McGabe's  history  would  be  very 
voluminous  by  the  time  it  would  reach  the  Reformation, 
to  which  he  proposes  to  coiitinue  it."'^  The  publication, 
however,  in  separate  volumes,  and,  we  should  suppose,  at 
considerable  intervals,  diminishes,  if  it  does  not  entirely 
remove,  this  objection.  And  for  our  own  parts,  if  the 
quality  continue  as  good,  we  shall  be  all  the  better  pleased 
by  the  increase  of  the  quantity.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
McCabe  himself  observes  (Introduction,  p.  18) : 

*'  I  cannot  look  at  the  number  of  pages  in  the  present  volume, 
and  recollect  tliat  it  does  not  conduct  the  history  further  down  than 
the  Danish  Invasion,  without  feeling  it  necessary  to  offer  an  obser- 
vation to  the  reader.  Its  bulk  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof,  that 
there  will  be  found  in  it  many  things  not  to  be  met  with  in  other 
histories  of  England,  in  the  English  language ;  and  if  the  reader 
should  think  that  statements  as  to  the  wise,  the  great,  and  the 
good  of  the  olden  time,  which  have  swelled  the  size  of  the  book,, 
have  been  with  propriety  introduced  in  such  a  work  as  this,  then  I 
can  truly  affirm  that  I  am  more  liable  to  the  charge  of  omission, 
than  of  prolixity  ;  and  that  my  desire  to  compress,  has  induced  me 
to  omit  many  valuable,  many  interesting,  and  many  edifying  facts 
respecting  the  most  glorious,  if  not  the  most  important  period  in 
the  annals  of  England."' 

Mr.  McCabe  has  clearly  and  modestly  expressed  the 

'  *  "  The  text,"  says  Mr.  McCabe.  (Introduction  p.  14.)  "  of  the 
first  part  of  this  work,  that  is,  '  the  History  of  England  to  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,'  will  be  composed  exclusively  from  the  works, 
and  the  very  words  used  by  the  Monastic  writers.  Every  care  will  be 
taken  to  show  by  the  notes  which  of  the  writers'  words  are  translated 
in  the  text.  For  instance,  if  a  long  quotation  be  given  from  any 
writer,  his  name  will  appear  to  the  first  sentence  translated  from 
him,  and  again  repeated  at  the  close  of  the  passage."  From  this 
we  should  conclude,  that  Mr.  McCabe  intends  bringing  his  history 
down  to  the  Reformation  on  the  present  plan,  and  that  the  second 
part,  which  will  probably  bring  it  down  to  the  present  time,  will  be 
in  his  own  words. 
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aim  and  the  \A2a\  of  his  book  in  the  Introduction ;  and  it 
is  only  fair  that  we  should  afford  our  readers  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of  both  in  his  own  language. 

"  Without,"  (he  says,)  "  questioning  the  merits,  or  pointing  out 
the  faults  of  the  multitude  of  writers  who  have  published  books  on 
the  subject  of  English  history,  I  may  observe,  that  each  and  all  of 
these,  the  very  best  as  well  as  the  very  worst,  have  appropriately 
given  tlieir  names  to  the  different  books  that  have  appeared  from 
them.  Thus  we  have  Liagard's  '  History  of  England,'  as  well  as 
Hume's  '  History  of  England,'  and  the  names  of  their  respective 
authors  assure  us,  where  we  may  hope  to  meet  with  truth,  and 
where  we  have  to  fear  the  wiles  of  insincerity.  We  find  in  these  as 
in  all  others,  the  materials  of  history  exposed  to  a  purifying  or  a 
debasing  process  ;  but  in  none  is  there  afforded  to  the  reader  an 
opportunity  of  judging  for  himself.  *  The  historian'  descants  upon 
the  value  of  his  '  authorities,'  but  the  authorities  themselves  are 
excluded  from  his  pages  ;  and  the  English  reader  is  seldom  per- 
mitted to  know  any  thing  more  of  them  than  the  titles  of  their 
works.  In  this  respect  the  following  pages  will  he  found  to  differ  from 
every  preceding  History  of  England.  This  will  not  be  the  history  of 
the  individual  whose  name  appears  on  the  title  page  ;  but  the 
History  of  England  as  written  hy  the  Ancient  Annalists,  Chroniclers, 
Biographers,  and  Historians  of  England,  witnesses  as  they  were  for 
the  most  part  of  the  scenes  and  transactions  they  describe  ;  and  in 
every  instance  beyond  the  sphere  of  those  motives  by  which  but  too 
many  of  our  modern  writers  have  been  prompted  to  make  the 
materials  of  our  annals,  subservient  to  the  prejudices  and  interests 
of  party.  Many  have  testified  to  the  value  of  the  Ancient  Chroni- 
clers as  authorities.  My  object  is,  it  is  my  explanation  and  apology 
also,  that  the  English  reader  should  know  them,  not  as  mere 
authorities,  but  as  authors  recording  the  history  of  their  country.  In  a 
point  of  vital  importance,  this  work  will  thus  be  found  to  differ 
from  all  others  on  the  same  subject.  If  it  have  any  merit  at  all, 
that  merit  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  originality  of  its  plan  ; 
in  the  attempt,  however  feebly  executed,  to  make  the  reader 
acquainted  with  the  writings,  with  the  thoughts  of  Gildas,  Nennius, 
Bede,  Asser,  Ethelwerd,  Florence  of  Worster,  Eadraer,  Simeon  of 
Durham,  William  of  Malmsbury,  Eddius,  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
Roger  de  Hoveden,  John  Brompton,  William  of  Newbury,  Roger  de 
Wendover,  Matthew  Paris,  Nicholas  Trivet,  Ralph  Higden,  Goscelin, 
Sprott,  Walsingham,  Knighton,  Capgrave,  &c.  &c. ;  to  do  this,  not 
by  mere  extracts  from  them,  but  hy  making  their  works  their  text  out 
of  which  the  history  is  compiled,  and  by  combining  them  together  to 
give  a  consecutive  narrative  of  the  ancient  annals  of  the  country. 
In  short,  by  introducing  the  reader  to  those  venerable  monks,  and 
leaving  him  to  learn  history  from  their  lips.  Thus  in  this  volume 
it  will  be  found  that  they  are  the  writers  of  their  own  history — that  they 
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are  the  persons  who  appeal  to  the  reader's  judgment— that  thej  are 
his  instructors,  and  that  from  them  alone  information  is  derived.  To 
their  writings  notes  are  appended,  either  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating or  of  verifying  their  statements — of  making  clear  what 
otherwise  might  be  obscure — of  pointing  out  where  omissions  occur 
in  their  narrative — or  of  attempting  a  comment  upon  passages, 
which  bear  not  only  on  the  past  but  upon  the  present  position  of 
the  country,  of  the  people  or  of  their  moral  and  social  condition. 
The  same  course  is  pursued  with  them,  as  if  the  task  were  entrusted 
to  the  writer  of  bringing  out  an  edition  of  some  classical  author. 
In  that  case,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  value  of  the  work  must  consist 
in  the  purity  of  the  text  and  the  appositeness  of  the  notes,  and  in 
the  fulness  of  illustration  which  they  afforded  to  the  text.  Here 
the  endeavour  is  made,  by  uniting  the  writings  of  the  monkish 
historians;  and  by  placing  them  in  chronological  order,  to  give  a 
narrative  of  hy-gone  events  in  the  very  words  of  the  original  writers,  and 
unmixed  with,  the  opinions  of  any  modern  author  ;  whilst  these  words 
are  accompanied  by  notes,  which  are  only  of  value,  so  far  as  they 
can  prove  themselves  sustained  by  authority." 

Such  is  the  author's  own  account  of  his  design  ;  and  he 
has  certainly  most  faithfully  carried  it  out  in  his  work  as 
far  as  it  has  yet  progressed.  The  present  vohuiie  sheds  a 
clearer  light  upon  the  remote  period  of  which  it  treats, 
than  is  to  be  derived  from  any  other  modern  histor3^  We 
have  not  here  a  mere  catalogue  of  kings,  with  the  probable 
dates  of  their  accession  and  of  their  assassination,  or  a  dry 
and  monotonous  record  of  battles  :  for  the  far  more  impor- 
tant and  interesting  history  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
• — how  they  lived,  what  were  their  amusements,  their 
occupations,  their  religious  feelings,  and  devotional  prac- 
tices, is  here  laid  open  before  us.  Those  venerable  old 
monks,  who  are  the  true  authors  of  this  volume,  were 
as  benighted  on  the  subject  of  history  as  upon  most 
other  matters  —  they  wanted  the  modern  enlightenment 
upon  the  subject — for  they  made  the  annals  of  the  poor, 
and  the  records  of  the  fidelity  of  the  people  to  God's  law, 
or  their  prevarication  from  it,  two  of  its  principal  elements 
— matters  which  are  now  generally  eliminated  from  the 
polite  pages  of  modern  writers.  A  man,  and  of  course  a 
lady,  may  be  quite  religious  now — indeed,  may  be  a  de- 
cided saint — by  only  talking  about  the  Bible,  aiid  abusing 
the  monks.  In  the  old  days  of  monkish  ignorance,  a 
saint  required  not  only  faith  but  works ;  he  was  required 
not  only^  to  learn,  but  to  practise  the  Gospel.  Popish 
superstitions  these,  no  doubt ;  but  out  of  them  grew  the 
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most  abundant  alms  for  the  poor,  and  the  noblest  and  the 
best  constitution  that  ever  was  devised  by  uninspired 
genius. 

Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  the  Catholic  history  of 
England  is  devoid  of  interest  for  those  who  delight  in  the  din 
and  clangour  of  battle.  All  the  sympathies  of  the  monastic 
writers  are  indeed  on  the  side  of  the  poor  and  of  religion — 
these  are  the  themes  on  which  they  dilate  with  the  greatest 
and  most  evident  satisfaction;  and,  like  all  simple  and  unso- 
phisticated men,  they  behold  God's  works  with  wonder  and 
delight,  and  their  writings  are  filled  with  charming  descrip- 
tions of  the  beauties  of  nature.  But  when  they  are  obliged  to 
turn  from  these  holier  themes  to  the  conflict  of  human  pas- 
sions, and  to  tell  the  strife  of  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle,  they 
often  do  it  with  all  the  vividness,  distinctness,  and  fire  of 
the  classic  writers.  They  have  this  vast  advantage  also 
over  the  pagan  authors,  that  the  intervention  of  Heaven  is 
introduced,  not  as  a  mere  ornamental  fiction,  but  as  an 
indisputable  fact,  founded  on  a  firm  faith  in  an  over-ruling 
Providence,  which  is  so  watchful  that  a  hair  cannot  fall 
from  our  heads  without  the  permission  of  our  heavenly 
Father.  Mr.  McOabe  has  supplied  a  striking  example  of 
the  injustice  with  which  the  monastic  chroniclers  have  been 
treated  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other,  respect,  by  our 
modern  historians.  Hume,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  his- 
tory, says :  *^  In  the  year  741  Oswald  was  succeeded  by 
his  cousin  Cuthred.  The  reign  of  this  prince  was  distin- 
guished by  a  great  victory,  which  he  obtained  by  means 
of  Ethelhun  his  general,  over  Ethelbald  king  of  Mercia. 
His  death  made  way  for  Sigebert.'^  He  compresses  the 
reign  of  Ethelbald  into  precisely  the  same  compass.  Mr. 
McCabe  takes  up  the  single  incident  in  their  reigns  of  the 
battle  which  was  fought  between  them,  and  inserts  the 
description  of  it  (Introduction,  p.  9.)  as  given  by  the  monas- 
tic historian  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 

"  Cuthred  finding  the  exactions  of  Ethelbald  intolerable  and  his 
oppression  unceasing,  determined  to  muster  an  army  and  meet  the 
tyrant  in  the  field,  resolved  to  die  a  free  and  independent  sovereign, 
rather  than  live  as  if  he  were  the  bondman  of  another.  He  had  in 
this  battle  the  support  of  his  Ealdorman  Ethelhun,  who  from  his  foe 
had  become  his  steadfast  and  trusty  friend.  Cuthred  confided  to 
the  valour  of  Ethelhun's  arm  in  the  conflict,  and  he  was  guided  by 
his  counsel  in  the  disposition  of  his  army.  He  relied  upon  both  as 
capacitating  him  to  withstand  the  worst  efforts  of  Ethelbald.     The 
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latter  as  the  monarcli  over  tributary  kings,  marched  to  the  field  of 
battle  with  an  immense  body  of  forces — he  brought  against  the 
West  Saxons,  the  warriors  not  only  of  Mercia  but  also  of  Kent,  of 
the  East  Saxons,  and  of  the  Angles.  The  hostile  armies  met  at 
Burford.  As  soon  as  they  were  arrayed  in  lines  against  each  other, 
both  at  the  same  time  advanced  to  the  attack,  preceded  by  the 
standard  bearers  of  their  respective  sovereigns.  Ethelhun,  who 
carried  the  golden  dragon,  the  ensign  of  the  king  of  Wessex,  rushed 
forward  and  transfixed  the  enemy's  standard  bearer.  A  loud  and 
joyous  huzza  burst  from  the  ranks  of  Cuthred,  as  they  crossed  their 
weapons  with  their  foes.  An  awful  crash  then  followed — and  then 
came  the  roar,  the  tumult,  and  the  thunder  sounds  of  battle — the 
clatter  of  swords,  the  heavy  fall  of  the  instruments  of  death,  the 
piercing  shrieks  and  sobbing  groans  of  the  wounded,  and  of  men  in 
their  last  agouies.  Havoc  spread  like  fire,  and  consumed  in  its  rage 
the  compact  masses  as  they  hurried  into  the  thickest  of  tiie  horrid 
strife.  The  Mercians  and  West  Saxons  seemed  to  feel  that  this 
was  a  battle,  the  result  of  which,  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  their 
posterity  for  ever.  One  moment  might  be  seen  troops  of  soldiers 
with  glittering  armour,  with  crested  helmets,  with  bristling  spears, 
and  with  banners  gay  with  gold  and  radiant  with  brilliant  colours, 
and  in  a  moment  after,  the  same  soldiers  might  be  beheld  covered 
with  blood,  their  helmets  broken,  their  armour  crushed,  their  spears 
in  splinters,  their  banners  torn,  dabbled  with  blood,  or  clotted  even 
with  the  brains  of  those  who  had  fought  in  their  defence.  It  was, 
however,  round  the  regal  standards  in  both  armies,  that  the  bravest 
and  boldest  were  to  be  found ;  rank  following  rank,  and  doing  the 
work  of  destruction  with  the  sword  or  Amazonian  battle-axe.  In 
neither  was  there  entertained  a  thought  of  flight,  both  fought  with 
the  certain  expectation  of  victory  ;  the  Mercians  inflated  with  the 
pride  of  many  former  conquests,  the  West  Saxons  incited  by  an 
utter  detestation  of  slavery.  In  all  parts  of  this  terrible  field  of 
battle,  the  Ealdorman  Ethelhun  was  to  be  seen  cutting  his  way 
through  entire  ranks  of  his  foes,  and  leaving  a  heap  of  dead  or 
djing  in  his  track  ;  for  his  awful  battle-axe  fell  like  the  thunderbolt 
upon  men  and  armour,  striking  them  dead  and  riving  them  to 
pieces  on  the  instant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  valiant  King  Ethel- 
bald  rushed  amongst  the  enemy,  and  slaughtered  all  who  chanced 
to  encounter  him  ;  for  to  his  sword  the  breast-plates  of  his  foes 
were  but  as  a  tliin  garment,  and  their  bones  but  as  yielding  flesh. 
Ethelhun  and  Ethelbald  were  as  two  dreadful  fires,  which  beginning 
from  opposite  quarters,  at  length  in  their  progress  of  destruction, 
come  to  unite  their  raging  flames  with  each  other.  Ethelbald  and 
Ethelhun  stood  face  to  face,  both  were  brave,  each  felt  in  regarding 
the  warlike  champion  who  stood  before  him,  that  he  had  a  terrible 
opponent.  They  gnashed  their  teeth  with  rage — exchanged  blows — 
then  collected  all  their  strength  and  prepared  for  a  mutual  conflict, 
in  which  at  last,  each  was  to  be  fairly  matched  with  his  only  fitting 
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combatant.  It  was  at  that  very  moment  that  God  who  resists  the 
proud,  and  from  whom  all  strength,  courage,  and  magnanimity 
come,  withdrew  His  grace  from  Ethelbald.  Ethelbald's  spirit  was 
abated.  He  felt  on  the  instant  that  he  had  neither  his  wonted 
courage  nor  his  accustomed  strength  ;  he  fled  the  very  first  from 
the  battle,  and  abandoned  his  soldiers  to  the  wrath  of  the  mighty 
champion  he  had  been  himself  afraid  to  encounter.  And  from 
that  day  forth,  Grod  never  permitted  anything  to  prosper  with 
him." 

There  is  nothing  superior  to  this  in  Thucydides. 

There  are  a  very  considerable  number  of  miracles  re- 
corded in  this  volume  ;  and,  considering  the  early  date  of 
the  writings  in  the  text,  this  is  quite  natural.  The  writers 
of  the  period  embraced  in  it,  did  not  treat  with  incredulity 
or  distrust  the  recorded  instances  of  the  extraordinary 
interference  of  divine  Providence  on  behalf  of  religion, 
virtue,  and  truth.     They  believed  that  there  were  men, 

*' Virtuous  and  holy,  chosen  from  above 
By  inspiration  of  celestial  grace, 
To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth." 

We  know  with  what  scepticism  these  wonders  will  be 
regarded  by  the  great  mass  of  dissenters  who  plume  them- 
selves on  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  their  freedom  from 
superstition.  We  attribute  their  incredulity  to  a  want  of 
faith,  and  to  the  absence  of  that  tender  piety  which  made 
the  early  Christians  feel  and  acknowledge  the  presence  of 
the  Deity  everywhere. 

**  But  you — that  are  polluted  with  your  lusts. 
Stained  with  the  guiltless  blood  of  innocents, 
Corrupt  and  tainted  with  a  thousand  vices — 
Because  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have, 
You  judge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible 
To  compass  wonders." 

The  miracles  recorded  in  this  volume,  like  all  other 
ecclesiastical  miracles,  are  mere  historical  facts,  whose 
credibility  depends  on  the  amount  of  evidence  by  which 
they  are  sustained.  Besides,  the  more  extraordinary  the 
fact,  the  more  unimpeachable  ought  to  be  the  testimony  by 
which  it  is  supported.  It  is  equally  irrational  to  believe  or 
disbelieve  a  fact  because  it  is  supernatural ;  nor  can  we 
imagine  a  greater  excess  of  absurdity  than  is  manifested 
by  those  who  deny  all  miracles  that  are  not  recorded  in 
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Scripture,  as  if  the  power  of  the  Ahuighty  ceased  the 
moment  the  inspired  yolmne  was  written.  In  the  fourth 
century  we  have  a  miracle  attested  not  only  by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  the  Christian  writers  of  the  period, 
but  also  by  that  of  a  contemporary  pagan  historian,  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus.  He  tells  us  that  when,  under  the 
protection  of  the  apostate  emperor  Julian,  the  Jews 
attempted  to  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  ""  terrible 
balls  of  fire  breaking  out  near  the  foundation,  with  fre- 
quent and  reiterated  attacks,  rendered  the  place  from  time 
to  time  inaccessible  to  the  scorched  and  blasted  workmen ; 
and  the  victorious  element  continuing  in  this  nianner  obsti- 
nately and  resolutely  bent  as  it  were  to  drive  them  to 
a  distance,  the  undertaking  was  abandoned.'^  "Such 
authority,''  says  the  infidel  Gibbon,  "  should  satisfy  a 
believing,  and  must  astonish  an  incredulous,  mind.''  The 
records  of  miracles  are  therefore  not  confined  to  Scripture, 
nor  their  performance  to  the  times  before  it  was  written. 
The  arm  of  God  is  not  shortened :  He  is  as  able  to  perform 
miracles  now,  as  when  the  very  shadow  of  Peter  healed 
the  diseased ;  and  we  would  believe  in  a  miracle  performed 
in  the  nineteenth  century  as  firmly  as  in  one  performed  in 
the  fovirth  or  in  the  first,  if  it  were  attested  by  sufficient 
evidence.  Miracles  are  certainly  less  frequent  now  than 
they  were  in  the  early  ages ;  partly  because  the  Gospel  is 
propagated  amongst  us,  and  partly,  we  have  no  doubt,  on 
account  of  our  want  of  faith.  But  we  should  remember 
that  Mr.  McCabe's  volume  treats  of  the  struggles  of  faith 
against  infidelity — of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
a  pagan  kingdom,  and  that  miracles  were  then  necessary 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  for  the  confusion  of  the 
infidel,  and  for  the  strengthening  of  the  believer.  It  is  no 
error  against  faith  to  disbelieve  any  miracles  that  are  not 
revealed  in  the  Gospel ;  but  it  is  a  grievous  insult  to  com- 
mon sense  and  a  grievous  injury  to  Christian  piety  to  doubt 
God's  power  to  work  a  miracle  whenever  He  pleases,  or  to 
reject  without  enquiry  what  He  in  His  infinite  mercy 
may  have  intended  for  our  instruction  and  edification.  We 
are  no  believers  in  pious  frauds — we  are  convinced  that 
truth  is  necessary  in  everything,  but  especially  in  religion ; 
and  therefore  we  would  be  amongst  the  first  to  denounce 
a  fictitious  miracle,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  object 
for  which  it  was  invented.  In  some  instances  a  natural 
effect  may  be  honestly  mistaken  for  a  miracle ;  and  then 
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it  would  be  the  greatest  injustice  to  accuse  the  narrator  of 
fraud,  however  we  may  disagree  with  his  judgment.  All 
we  bespeak  for  a  miracle,  is  what  we  have  a  right  to  ask 
for  every  important  fact, — an  impartial  examination  ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  simple  and  sincere  narrative 
of  the  monastic  writers  will  carry  conviction  to  many  a 
Christian  heart,  which  has  been  misled  by  the  sneer  of  the 
sceptic  or  of  the  infidel. 

Having  said  thus  much  upon  this  matter,  we  shall  now 
transcribe,  from  page  533,  a  description  of  the  apparition 
of  the  B.  Virgin  at  Evesham. 

"  There  was  at  that  time  in  the  district  of  Worcester,  a  spot  of 
land,  wild,  uncultivated,  and  overgrown  with  brambles  and  bushes. 
The  place  is  now  called  Evesham.  This  was  sought  for  and 
obtained  from  Ethelred  king  of  the  Mercians  bj  Bishop  Egwin.  In 
this  woodj  district  there  were  four  herdsmen  placed  to  watch  the 
animals  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  bishop  and  his  clergy. 
,One  of  these  herdsmen  was  named  Eoves,  who  one  day  chancing  to 
penetrate  into  the  very  thickest  part  of  the  forest,  came  to  a  certain 
place  in  which  he  beheld  a  virgin,  whose  beauty  surpassed  that  of 
mortals,  and  whose  presence  illuminated  the  spot  on  which  she 
seemed  to  stand,  by  the  sun-like  brightness  that  encompassed  her. 
This  virgin,  who  appeared  to  have  two  attendant  maidens  in  her 
society,  held  in  her  hand  a  book,  and  seemed  engaged  in  singing 
canticles  of  heavenly  joy.  The  herdsman  was  terrified  by  the 
dazzling  vision  ;  he  felt  unable  long  to  look  on  the  awful  brightness 
that  at  once  shone  before  his  eyes.  Silent  and  trembling  he 
hastened  to  his  house,  and  then  communicated  to  the  holy  bishop 
the  particulars  of  the  spectacle  which  he  had  beheld.  The  religious 
bishop  reflected  maturely  upon  this  circumstance,  and  having  done 
so,  he  then  prepared  himself  by  fasts  and  prayers  ;  and  upon  a 
certain  day,  accompanied  by  three  of  his  pious  monks,  he  proceeded 
barefooted  to  the  place  that  Eoves  had  indicated.  When  he  came 
to  the  confines  of  the  particular  spot  pointed  out  by  the  herdsman, 
he  there  left  his  companions,  and  advanced  alone  into  the  wood. 
He  there  threw  himself  upon  the  earth,  and  with  sighs  and  tears 
implored  the  mercy  of  his  Redeemer.  Upon  rising  from  prayer, 
three  virgins  such  as  they  had  been  described,  in  their  splendour, 
their  magnificence,  and  their  glory,  appeared  before  him.  The 
virgin  who  stood  in  the  centre  outshone  her  companions  in  majesty 
as  in  beauty,  fairer  than  the  lily,  more  blooming  than  the  rose  ; 
every  sense  of  the  beholder  was  uplifted  to  heaven,  as  if  wafted-  on 
the  balmy  fragrance  of  incense  when  he  looked  upon  her.  This 
divine  virgin  bore  in  one  hand  a  book  and  in  the  other  a  golden  cross, 
radiant  with  dazzling  diamond  gems  of  light.  Egwin,  as  he  looked, 
believed  in  his  heart  that  he  beheld  before  him  the  Holy  Mother 
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of  God ;  and  she,  as  if  approving  his  pious  thought,  stretched  forth 
her  hand  as  he  knelt  before  her,  and  making  the  sign  of  benediction 
with  the  cross,  thus  seemed  to  bid  him  farewell  as  she  vanished 
from  his  view.  The  pious  prelate  was  filled  with  joy.  Gratefully 
did  he  tender  his  thanks  to  God  as  the  suggestion  rose  to  his  mind, 
that  the  place  in  which  he  stood  should  be  consecrated  to  His 
worship,  and  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  He  made  a  vow  if 
God  should  prosper  his  undertaking,  that  on  that  spot  a  church 
should  be  erected.  At  once  the  good  work  was  begun — a  space 
was  cleared  for  a  fitting  christian  temple,  and  the  pious  founder 
lived  to  see  its  completion." 

This  ^'wild,  uncultivated  land/'  which  was  "  overgrown 
with  brambles  and  bushes/'  was  colonized  with  monks  by 
this  holy  bishop,  and  their  labours  soon  made  it  one  of  the 
most  fertile  spots  in  England.  The  thriving  town  of  Eve- 
sham quickly  sprung  up  beside  the  monastery.  It  was  thus 
the  monks  acted  as  the  pioneers  of  civilization.  They 
built  churches,  founded  monasteries,  reclaimed  the  barren 
waste ;  they  taught  the  poor  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
fed  them  with  the  labour  of  their  hands.  Ignorant  per- 
sons often  remark  that  the  monks  chpse  the  most  fertile 
spots  to  settle  in,  but  they  forget  that  these  owed  their  fer- 
tility to  the  unwearied  industry  of  the  pious  brethren. 

The  religious  men  of  the  present  generation  whom  God 
has  blessed  with  genius,  have  a  gigantic  task  before  them, 
and  one  which  cannot  be  accomplished  but  by  a  minute 
subdivision  of  labour.  That  task  is  to  undo  the  work  of 
centuries,  and  to  infuse  a  Catholic  spirit  into  the  literature 
of  the  country.  The  entire  food  of  the  mind — the  simple 
spelling-book  and  the  flinisy  novel,  as  well  as  the  ponderous 
tomes  on  science  and  history,  are,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, poisoned  with  the  leaven  of  bigotry.  The  child  no 
sooner  learns  to  read,  than  the  tender  susceptibility  of  its 
young  mind  is  wounded,  and  its  heart  perhaps  corrupted, 
by  foul  and  gross  libels  upon  the  religion  which  is  professed 
by  the  great  majority  of  Christians.  This  is  most  per- 
nicious^ to  all  parties — to  the  Protestant,  by  teaching  him 
hatred  instead  of  love  for  his  neighbour;  and  to  the  Catho- 
lic, by  accustoming  him  to  the  abuse  of  all  that  he  reveres 
as^  most  sacred  and  most  holy.  There  never  can  be  a 
cordial  union,  even  for  temporal  purposes,  in  these  coun- 
tries so  long  as  this  demon  of  bigotry  is  cherished — so  long 
as  one  party  continues  to  insult  another  on  account  of  the 
religious  beUef  of  its  members.    No  man  is  fit  to  belong  to 
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a  party  calling  itself  Irish,  who  openly  advocates  the  prin- 
ciples of  Protestant  ascendancy.     It  would  be  the  grossest 
delusion,  as  well  as  the  basest  subserviency,  to  countenance 
such  a  combination.     We  fear  that  the  ascendancy  party 
in  Ireland  are  not  yet  prepared  to  stand  on  an  equality 
withitheir  Catholic  fellow  subjects,  but  they  will  soon  learn 
this,  if  the  Catholics  know  how  to  respect  themselves,  and 
to  assert  their  own  dignity.     Nothing  can  act  so  power- 
fully in  effecting  this  object,  as  the  purification  of  the  books 
which  are  put  into  their  hands  from  the  damning  taint  of 
bigotry.  This  will  also  have  a  vast  effect  upon  Protestants, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  are  eager  to  read  Catholic 
books.     Every  man,  therefore,  who  labours  in  this  abun- 
dant field,  is  a  benefactor  to  his  country.     Mr.  McCabe 
has  now  enrolled  himself  amongst  those  who  are  engaged 
in  producing  a  healthy  Catholic  literature ;  and  his  present 
volume,  though  but  the  beginning  of  his  labours,  is  no 
mean  contribution  to  this  great  work.     He  has  given  us  a 
picture  of  old  Catholic  times,  painted  by  those  who  lived 
in  them,  and  certainly  no  one  can  look  on  it  without  admi- 
ration.    We  do  not  see  in  it  the  venerable  monks  spending 
their  time  in  ignorance  and  idleness,  as  Protestant  histo- 
rians have  represented  them ;   but  laboriously  collecting 
and  transcribing  books,  studying  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
reclaiming  the  wild  and  barren   waste,  and  feeding  the 
poor  with  the  produce  of  its  fertility.     There  is  also  in  Mr. 
McCabe's  book  some  important   light  thrown  upon  the 
faith  and  religious  practices  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which 
are  identical  with  those   of  the  •  Catholic   Church  of  the 
present  time.     We  heartily  wish  it  God-speed;   and  we 
trust  that  it  will  meet  with  such  encouragement  as  will 
induce  the  author  to  continue  it  down  to  the  Reformation 
in  the  words  of  ^the  monks,  and  from  that  to  the  present 
time  in  his  own. 

Since  writing  the  observations  contained  in  the  early 
part  of  this  article  on  the  conduct  of  the  "  Irish  party  ^\  in 
opposing  the  extension  of  out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied 
poor,  we  have  a  certainty  that  parliament  will  enact  a 
law  which  will,  at  all  events,  prevent  the  starving  who 
cannot  get  into  the  workhouse  from  being  any  longer 
dependant  on  the  tender  mercies  of  the  landlords.  There 
never  was  a  more  disgraceful  fact  recorded  in  the  history 
of  any  country  than  that  which  has  been  proclaimed  in  the 
month  of  February  by  the  Protestant  bishop  of  Derry,  that 
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the  central  relief  committee  for  all  Ireland  had  no  more 
funds,  and  could  afford  no  further  rehef.     This  was  no 
fault  of  the  committee ;   but  it  speaks  volumes  for  the 
voluntary  charity  of  the  landlords,  to  which  they  are  them- 
selves so  anxious  to  consign  the  people.     The  entire  sum 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  relief  committee  amounted  to 
about  16,000  pounds,  of  which  five  or  six  were  contributed 
by  England  and  India,  leaving  the  contributions  of  all 
Ireland   to  the  central    committee   to  amount    to    about 
10,000  pounds  !    It  would  not  support  the  millions  of  desti- 
tute persons  for  more  than  two  or  at  most  three  days. 
There  are  several  proprietors  of  land  in  Ireland,  who, 
when  five   millions  of   their   countrymen  were   starving, 
should  have  singly  contributed  the  entire  sum.     Some  of 
them  are  behaving  nobly  in  their  own  localities,  and  sup- 
porting not  only  the  poor  on  their  own  estates,  but  those 
also  who  are  obliged  to  fly  from  the  inhumanity  of  others. 
But  the  great  majority  have  not  taken  the  least  pains  to 
support  the  poor  upon  their  own  estates ;  and  they  have 
either  refused  to  contribute  altogether,  or  come  forward 
on  compulsion,   and  in   the  most   paltry,  heartless,  ^  and 
niggardly  manner.     To  leave  the  indigent  to  them  is  to 
leave  them  to  starve ;  and  every  humane  nian  must  advo- 
cate an  extension  of  the  poor-law  so  as  to  include  out-door 
relief. 

We  have  now  no  fear  that  the  principle  of  out-door 
relief  will  not  be  embodied  in  the  new  poor  law  for  Ireland, 
at  least  so  far  as  that,  when  the  poor  house  is  full,  out-door 
relief  will  be  afforded  to  all  the  other  destitute  persons  of 
the  Union,  whether  they  be  old,  infirm,  permanently  dis- 
abled, or  able-bodied;  and  that  care  will  be  taken  to 
guard  against  any  device  by  which  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  might  be  intentionally  kept  below  the  allotted 
number.  We  are  not  at  all  so  sanguine  about  the  success 
of  other  provisions,  without  which  the  iiew  bill  will  be 
a  mockery,  unless  the  Irish  people,  and  especially  the  Irish 
priests,  bestir  themselves.  Our  fears  are  grounded  on  the 
habitual  misgovernment  of  Ireland  by  the  English  legisla- 
ture ;  on  the  active  hostility  of  the  ''  Irish  Party,''  headed 
by  that  paltry  popinjay.  Spring  Rice,  ycleped  Montagle; 
on  the  mischievous  intermeddling  of  Lord  Stanley,  who 
has  ever  been  the  bitter  enemy  of  Ireland ;  and  above  all, 
upon  the  apathy  of  the  Irish  people.  If  the  glorious  efforts 
of  the  Cloyne  priests  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  who  through 
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their  excellent  representatives,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Collins 
and  McCarthy,  are  now  labouring  almost  single-handed 
to  prevent  the  good  of  the  new  poor  law  being  marred  by 
mischievous  details,  were  seconded  by  their  brethren  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  people  of 
England  would  force  even  the  House  of  Lords  to  pass  an 
efficient  and  unobjectionable  poor  law.    They  are  warned  of 
the  mischief  which  is  in  preparation,  and  there  is  no  time 
to  be  lost  in  preventing  it.     Lord  Stanley  is  reported  to 
have  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  15th  of  February, 
that,  '^  though  the  question  was  not  before  them,  he  might 
be  allowed  to  suggest  to  their  lordships  whether  it  might 
not  be  wise  and  safe,  when  they  came  to  grant  more  ex- 
tended powers  and  impose  heavier  burthens,  to  alter  the 
arrangements  with  respect  to  boards  of  guardians,  and 
give  the  same   security  as  was  given  in  England  by  a 
number  of  ex  officio  guardians," — this  was  his  first  sug- 
gestion ;  his  second  was  as  follows : — >'  He  thought  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  law,  no  man  should 
be  deemed  destitute  or  entitled  to  relief,  who  was  at  the 
time  an  occupier  or  in  possession  of  land.''  ^  In  England, 
all  the  magistrates  of  the  Union  are  ex  officio  members  of 
the  board  of  guardians..    On  the  first  of  March,  Lord 
John  Kussell  may  be  said  to  have  adopted  the  first  of 
these  suggestions,  by  declaring  that  the  magistrates  who 
represent  themselves  and  a  few  other  magistrates,  instead 
of  constituting,  as  heretofore,  the  one-fourth,  should  here- 
after, constitute  one-half  of  the  board  of  guardians.      In 
England,  where  the  rich  sympathise  with  the  poor,  and 
where  they  would  not  dare  to  starve  them  on  account  of 
their  politics  or  religion,  this  may  be  all  very  right  and 
proper,  and  the  system  may  work  admirably.     But  unfor- 
tunately in  Ireland,  the  landlords,  as  a  body,  have  yet  to 
learn  charity  towards  both  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  the 
poor.     And  first  with  regard  to  the  body,  which  is  more 
immediately  concerned.     The  contemplated  arrangement 
would  give  them  the  exclusive  control  of  the  provision  for 
the  poor ;  for  as  one-half  would  be  ex  officio,  and  as  they 
could  always  secure  the  election  of  many  on  their  owru 
interest,  they  would  always  constitute  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  board.     The  poor  would,  in  fact,  be  left  at 
their  mercy,  and  this,  as  the  facts  we  have  already  stated 
sufficiently  prove,  would  be  equivalent  to  an  edict  of  star- 
vation.    On  the  3rd  of  March,  the  Dublin  correspondent 
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of  the  '"Daily  News"  states,  on  the  authority  of  ""  One 
who  is  no  Alarmist/'  that  ^*  the  deaths  from  starvation  in 
one  parish  in  Clare,  are  80  per  month/'  whilst  that  from 
fever  must  be  enormous.  He  adds : — "  In  the  midst  of  all 
these  horrors,  the  agent  and  drivers  are  as  busy  as  ever 
sweeping  hill  and  vale  before  them.  Yesterday,  I  niet  40 
or  50  skeletons  of  cows,  scarcely  able  to  move,  driven  to 
pound  for  the  last  May  rent.  On  the  very  farm,  so  swept 
and  cleared  of  every  quadruped,  there  is  scarcely  an  house 
that  is  not  a  lazaretto.  Fever  is  in  every  cabin/^  In 
the  same  county.  Captain  Wynne  convened  a  public  meet- 
ing, at  which  he  reiterated  his  charges  that,  ^nemhers  of  the 
committee  thrust  their  own  tenants  on  the  works,  while  the 
poor  died  of  starvation.  He  proved  one  most  shameful 
case  of  violating  the  privileges  of  poverty.  He  produced  to 
the  meeting  a  list  furnished  by  the  committee,  in  which 
only  two  had  been  returned  as  occupiers  of  land,  and  those 
with  a  single  acre  each.  The  captain  compared  the  list 
with  the  poor-law  valuation,  and  found  one  of  the  men  had 
250  acres,  two  more  had  80  acres  each,  some  had  40,  aiid 
others  30  and  20!''  And  these  be  your  landlords — these 
the  persons  to  whom,  by  your  new  poor-relief  act,  you  order 
all  the  poor  of  the  country  to  look  up  for  protection  and 
support.  But  then  they  will  act  under  the  control  of  the 
new  "chief  commissioner"  and  his  assistants.  Why,  the 
commissioners  have  not  been  able  to  make  Lord  Lucan 
and  the  other  guardians  of  the  Castlebar  Union  collect  the 
rate  from  those  who  were  able  to  pay  it,  or  to  make  them 
keep  the  workhouse  open  for  its  allotted  number,  even 
when  the  poor  of  the  district  were  dying  of  starvation. 
Lord  Lucan,  in  defending  himself  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
is  reported  to  have  declared  that  he  had  paid  his  own  rates 
at  all  events.  Hereupon  Sir  Richard  O'Donel  and  the 
other  guardians  of  the  Westport  Union,  in  which  his  lord- 
ship has  considerable  property,  unanimously  declare  that 
he  is  a  defaulter  in  five  electoral  divisions — "  that  the  rate 
collector  of  the  electoral  divisions  of  Aughagower,  Kil- 
meena,  and  Kilmaclasser  had  duly  furnished  the  necessary 
stated  accounts  from  the  rate-books  to  the  office  of  the 
Earl  of  Lucan,  in  March,  1846,  that  they  were  subse- 
quently furnished  by  the  solicitor  of  the  hoard, ^  in  July, 
1846,  and  that  they  were  returned  from  the  office  of  the 
Earl  of  Lucan  with  observations  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  board,  do  not  exempt  his  lordship  from  the  liability  of 
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discharging  them.  That  the  Marquis  of  Sligo  and  Sir 
R.  A.  O'Donel  have  duly  discharged  similar  rates.  '* 
They  resolve  further,  *'  that  similar  lists  were  furnished  to 
the  office  of  the  Earl  of  Lucan  for  the  electoral  divisions  of 
Westport  and  Clare  Island  by  the  collector  in  January, 
1846,  and  by  the  solicitor  in  July,  1846,  of  which  only  £10. 
has  been  discharged  by  his  lordship's  bailiff."'  Here  is 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  with  his  "poor-rates''  due 
for  twelve  months  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  where,  but  for 
the  generosity  of  strangers,  one-half  the  population  would 
be  cut  off  by  famine.  The  landlords,  therefore,  are  not 
fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  exclusive  care  of  the  body,  and 
still  less  with  that  of  the  soul.  The  effect  of  the  contem- 
plated change,  would  be  to  make  the  board  of  guardians 
almost  exclusively  Protestant,  whilst  the  vast  majority  of 
the  paupers  are  Catholics.  In  the  county  of  Londonderry, 
where  the  Catholics  form  a  large  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion, there  is  not  a  single  Catholic  magistrate.  In  Antrim 
there  are  only  two,  neither  of  whom  is  an  ex  officio  poor- 
law  guardian,  for  the  magistrates  would  never  think  of 
being  guilty  of  such  a  gross  act  of  vulgar  liberality  as  to 
elect  them.  In  Down,  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Cavan,  &c., 
there  are  very  few  Catholic  magistrates,  not  one  of  whom 
is  an  ex  officio  guardian.  Nor  are  the  Catholics  the  only 
persons  excluded  by  the  magistrates  ;  for  the  liberal  Pro- 
testants share  the  same  fate.  The  Marquis  of  Headfort, 
Sir  William  Sommei-ville,  and  a  vast  number  of  others, 
some  of  whom  are  the  largest  landed  proprietors  in  the 
Union,  have  been  excluded  by  the  magistrates  on  account 
of  their  politics  alone.  There  has  been  already,  in  many 
cases,  a  great  deal  of  bickering  about  interference  with  the 
religion  of  the  children ;  and  if  their  consciences  be  put ' 
under  the  control  of  the  ex  officio  guardians,  and  of  the 
elected  ones  who  will  agree  with  them  and  give  them  a 
perpetual  majority,  we  can  assure  the  government  and  the 
people  of  England  that  the  law  will  be  worse  and  more 
inoperative  than  it  is  at  present.^ 

With  regard  to  out-door  relief,  the  people  of  Ireland 
should  insist  on  its  being  afforded  (1.)  to  the  aged  and 
infirm,  and  to  the  permanently  disabled ;  ( 2.)  When  a 
family  becomes  temporarily  destitute  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  one  of  its  members,  on  whom  it  depended  par- 
tially or  wholly  for  support ;  (3.)  In  cases  of  urgent  neces- 
sity ;  (4.)  The  pauper  should  have  power  to  proceed  against 
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the  relieving  officer  or  inspector,  or  whatever  he  may  be 
called,  if  he  refuses  relief.  In  these  respects  we  only  want 
the  Irish  poor-law  to  be  perfectly  assimilated  to  the  Eng- 
lish. We  approve  of  the  change  in  the  law  which  will 
bring  the  new  chief  commissioner  and  the  present  com- 
missioners, who  are  to  be  called  inspectors,  with  their 
underlings,  more  immediately  in  contact  with  the  executive 
government.  We  also  approve  of  the  provision  hj^  which 
each  electoral  division  shall  be  obliged  to  support  its  own 
poor,  provided  the  rate  does  not  exceed  2s.  6d.  in  the 
pound,  and  that  whatever  exceeds  that  amount  shall  be 
levied  off  the  Union  at  large.  If  the  new  poor-relief  bill 
should  be  such  as  we  have  here  desired,  we  would  con- 
sider a  vagrancy  act  not  only  a  useful  but  a  necessary  enact- 
ment. The  character  of  the  bill  will  mainly  depend  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Irish  people  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  by  the 
account  of  a  meeting  of  the  farmers  and  land-owners  of 
Armagh,  Down,  and  Antrim,  held  in  Belfast  on  the  28th  of 
Feb.  that  the  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the 
North,  are  joining  with  the  priests  of  the  South,  in  calling  on 
Parliament  to  give  out-door  relief  to  the  poor,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  tenantry  from  the  tyranny  of  the  landlords.  At 
the  Belfast  meeting,  the  following  resolution  was  moved 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Montgomery,  one  of  the  leading  Presby- 
terian ministers  of  Ulster : — ''  That  under  proper  restric- 
tions to  prevent  idleness  and  imposition,  a  poor  law,  autho- 
rising out-door  relief  in  food  to  the  able-bodied,  seems 
indispensable  in  this  country,  where  in  certain  districts 
and  at  certain  seasons,  adequate  employment  cannot  be 
obtained.  That  no  poor  law,  however,  can  permanently 
benefit  Ireland,  or  prevent  the  increase  of  present  evils, 
which  shall  not  contain,  I.  A  law  of  settlement.  II.  A 
vagrant  act  to  suppress  mendicancy.  III.  A  provision  for 
extensive  emigration.  IV.  ^  A  clause  compelling  each 
electoral  division  to  support  its  own  poor,  instead  of  the 
contemplated  measure  of  placing  the  support  of  the  able- 
bodied  upon  the  rates  of  the  whole  union.''  The  resolu- 
tion for  giving  the  .tenantry  legal  protection  against  the 
landlords,  or  in  other  words,  for  extending  by  law  to  the 
other  parts  of  Ireland  the  invaluable  ''tenant  right''  which 
the  petitioners  themselves  enjoy  by  custom,  was  moved  by 
a  Protestant  clergyman,  the  Rev.  F.  Blakely.  "  Resolved, 
that  from  our^  knowledge  of  the  state  and  views  of  this 
country,  we  give  it  as  oitr  united  and  deliberate  judg- 
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'inentf  that  a  law  containing  provisions  enabling  tenants  to 
claim  the  occupation  of  their  farms  at  fair  rents,  without 
reference  to  vahiable  improvements ;  or  legally  to  demand 
reasonable  compensation  for  such  in  case  of  dispossession, 
or  of  non-agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant,  would 
mutually  benefit  both  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil, 
and  through  theni  better  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  by  increasing  a  general  demand  for  labour — we 
therefore  trust  that  Parliament  will  postpone  the  discussion 
of  the  landed  property  bill  until  after  the  introduction  of 
the  promised  ministerial  measure  respecting  Irish  tenant- 
right — which  measure  will,  we  hope,  be  based  upon  the 
suggestions  in  the  report  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  com- 
mission, and  confirm  to  the  occupiers  of  land  through  all 
Ireland,  those  rights  which  are  now  enjoyed  hy  custom 
in  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  particularly  in  this 
locality."  The  chairman  of  the  meeting,  Guy  Stone, 
Esq.,  a  magistrate  of  the  county  Down,  said:  that  ^'in  the 
North  of  Ireland  the  tenant  right  was  respected,  and  to 
that  one  thing  above  all  others,  he  attributed  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  North  over  the  South  and  West,  but  as  the 
tenants  did  not  know  who  would  succeed  the  present  land- 
lords, it  was  highly  desirable  that  the  tenant  right,  or  in 
other  words,  the  right  of  compensation  for  valuable  im- 
provements, should  be  secured  to  the  tenants.^' 

We  are  delighted  to  see  these  two  measures  united,  out- 
door relief  for  the  poor  and  the  protection  of  the  tenant 
right  for  the  farmer.  Let  the  *' Irish  party  ^'  unite  for 
carrying  these  into  effect,  and  we  will  believe  in  them. 
But  they  will  do  no  such  thing — they  will  oppose  both  one 
and  the  other ;  and  if  the  Irish  people  put  their  trust  in 
them  they  will  be  grievously  deceived.  But  if  without  trust- 
ing to  any  party,  the  Irish  demand  these  things  for  them- 
selves, the  English  people  and  the  English  Parliament  are 
just  in  the  humour  to  grant  them.  This  would  indeed  be 
a  mighty  revolution — the  poor  would  no  longer  die  of  hun- 
ger— the  farmer  would  no  longer  be  treated  as  a  serf,  but 
would  have  an  interest  in  the  land  he  tills ;  and  the  land- 
lords finding  that  they  must  support  the  poor,  would  join 
the  people  in  demanding  for  this,  their  chief  original  ob- 
ject, the  surplus  revenues  of  the  monstrous  church  establish- 
ment in  Ireland.  If  the  present  opportunity  be  allowed  to 
pass,  without  advantage  being  taken  of  it,  in  all  likelihood 
so  favourable  a  one  will  not  again  occur  for  a  century.    To 
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tlie  Irish  people  therefore  we  say,  '^  Ask  now,  and  ye  shall 
receive/' 


Art.  VI. — 1.  **  The  Geraldines,'"  By  Father  Dominic  O'Daly, 
Portuguese  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  France.  (Library  of 
Ireland.)     Dublin:   1847. 

2. — Historical  WorJcs  of  Nicholas  French,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Ferns, 
Dublin:  1847. 

THE  publication  of  these  little  histories  at  the  ^  pre- 
sent imperial  crisis,  gives  to  contemplative  minds, 
abundant  matter  for  reflection.  They  are  histories  of 
Irish  Revolutions,  written  by  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  who  denounce,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
the  penal  laws  and  confiscations,  but  profess  conscientious 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  England.  Nothing  but  con- 
science, could  have  suggested  this  singular  allegiance, 
because  when  they  wrote  they  were  honoured  in  the  courts 
of  foreign  princes,  and  had  little  hope  of  ever  returning  to 
their  country.  Their  loyalty  did  not  mean,  a  right  to 
devour  the  people  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  king ;  it 
was  not  love  for  England,  so  long  as  England  allowed 
them  to  plunder ;  it  was  the  pure  allegiance  of  duty,  like 
that  which  has  ever  since  animated  their  successors  in 
the  Irish  Catholic  Church. 

Revolution  is  again  at  its  work  in  Ireland.  The  peo- 
ple starve,  and  the  proprietors  are  generally  bankrupt. 
The  descendants  of  the  conquerors  of  1601,  1650,  1690, 
pauperised  by  their  own  extravagance,  must  take  their 
true  place  in  society,  from  the  operation  of  an  efficient 
Poor  Law,  which  in  a  few  years  will  teach  them  the  duties 
of  proprietors.  In  this  consummation  the  enthusiastic 
Catholic  would  recognise  the  avenging  arm  of  God;  he 
would  say  that  the  '^  Geraldines,"  and  the  *' Sale  and 
Settlement  of  Ireland,"  were  reproving  angels,  appearing 
at  this  awful  crisis  to  announce  that  sooner  or  later  even 
in  this  world,  great  national  crimes  beget  great  national 
punishments.  But  the  statesman,  and  the  man  who  looks 
to  the  future,  be  he  statesman  or  not,  will  leave  these  con- 
siderations upon  God's  retributive  justice  to  others,  and 
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taking  a  salutary  lesson  from  the  past,  will  endeavour  to 
see  how  the  great  problem  may  be^  solved,  how  Ireland 
can  prosper  and  the  Imperial  connexion  be  preserved. 

Dominic  O'Daly,  the  author  of  the  Geraldines,  took  the 
Dominican  habit  in  the  convent  of  Tralee,  but  being  forced 
to  fly  from  his  country,  he  was  raised  by  his  great  talents 
and  capacity  for  business,  to  a  high  place  in  the  councils 
of  the  King  of  Spain.  He  was  charged  with  a  secret  mis- 
sion to  Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  and  Innocent  X.,  and 
when  Portugal  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  in  1640,  he  was 
selected  by  John  lY.  as  ambassador  to  the  King  of 
France.  Three  bishoprics,  Braga,  Coimbra,  and  Oporto, 
were]  offered  to  him  at  different  times — but  refused.  He 
loved  his  humble  habit,  and  wished  to  devote  himself  ex- 
clusively to  his  own  countrymen,  for  whom  he  founded  the 
Irish  College,  Lisbon,  and  other  continental  establish- 
ments. He  wrote  his  history  of  the  Geraldines,  after  the 
subjugation  of  Ireland  by  Cromwell;  when  she  suffered 
such  wrongs  as  rarely  occur  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
O'Daly  felt  these  wrongs  as  a  priest  and  an  Irishman ;  he 
pours  out  his  fervid  soul  in  deploring  and  denouncing 
them — but  the  word  ''separation,''  never  escapes  him; 
the  cool  head  of  the  Ambassador,  controuls  the  fiery 
aspirations  of  the  Irishman;  the  historian  of  the  great 
Anglo- Irish  nobles,  checks  the  rebel  wish  of  the  perse- 
cuted friar. 

"  Elizabeth,  this  far-famed  English  Queen,  has  grown  drunk  on 
the  blood  of  Christ's  martyrs,  and  like  a  tigress  has  she  hunted 
down  the  Irish  Catholics,  exceeding  in  ferocity  and  wanton  cruelty 
the  Emperors  of  Pagan  Rome.  So  far  was  it  from  her  intention 
not  to  persecute  the  Catholics  for  religion  sake,  that  she  inflicted 
the  punishment  of  death  on  all  those  who  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy.  Usurping  as  she  did  the  headship  of  the  Church  in 
spirituals,  she  would  be  nothing  less  than  the  head  of  both.  Truly 
for  my  own  part,  I  recognise  Elizabeth  as  the  Queen  of  England  ; 
for  her  person,  I  entertain  respect,  nor  do  I  envy  her  her  fair  fame  ; 
but  in  treating  such  matters  as  are  intimately  interwoven  with  her 
public  life,  religion,  truthfulness,  and  honour,  counsel  me  to  conceal 
nothing.  When  not  more  than  six  years  old,  this  woman  excelled 
not  alone  all  the  princesses  of  her  time  in  profound  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  Tongue,  but  even  those  of  her  own  sex  of  inferior  con- 
dition throughout  the  kingdom  ;  nor  will  I  gainsay  her  knowledge 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  or  her  intimate  familiarity  with  the  con- 
troversies of  her  day.  *  But  I  suffer  not  a  woman,'  saith  the 
apostle,   '  to  teach  nor  to  use  authority  over  man,  but  to  be  in 
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sibuce.'     Surely  this  rule  laid  down  bj   the   apostle,    overturns 
Elizabeth's  primacj." — pp.  150,  151. 

And  again, — • 

"That  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  rightful  sovereign,  is  in  itself 
rational  and  just  nobodj  will  deny  ;  for  the  sovereign  has  an 
indisputable  right  to  the  fidelity  and  support  of  his  people  in  all 
matters  which  regard  the  stability  of  the  crown  and  the  public 
weal.  But  from  the  earliest  moment  of  King  Henry's  schism,  the 
oath  of  allegiance  began  to  have  interwoven  with  it  a  strange 
novelty,  to  wit,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  monarch's  supremacy  in 
religion  as  well  as  in  the  state." — p.  166. 

From  his  history  pf  the  Geraldines,  it  appears  the 
great  object  of  his  wishes,  the  mode  in  which  he  would 
have  settled  Ireland,  was  to  let  her  enjoy  her  own  creed, 
and  continue  faithful  to  the  English  crown.  Though  a 
mere  Irishman,  he  is  in  love  with  those  turbulent  but  gene- 
rous nobles,  sprung  from  Strongbow's  train,  who  have  left 
m  all  quarters  of  the  Island  so  many  grand  monuments  of 
their  zeal,  and  who  spent  on  their  own  estates,  the  produce 
of  their  lands  and  their  spoils  in  war.  They  intermarried 
with  the  Irish  and  the  greatest  English  families ;  thus 
Isabella,  only  daughter  of  Strongbow  and  Eva  McMur- 
rough,  married  William,  Earl  Marshall  of  England,  to 
whom  she  bore  ten  children,  five  sons  and  five  daughters ; 
the  five  sons  dying  without  issue,  the  eldest  daughter  mar- 
ried Bigot,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  who  thus  became  Earl  Mar- 
shall of  England ;  another  daughter  brought  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Wexford  to  the  noble  house  of  Talbot;  a  third 
married  Mortimer,  the  ancestor  of  one  of  the  rival  claim- 
ants in  the  wars  of  the  Roses ;  and  from  a  fourth  was  de- 
scended the  illustrious  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland. 
O'Daly  had  to  a  degree  of  weakness  the  national  partiality 
for  sounding  titles,  and  long  lines  of  ancestry ;  he  was .  a 
friar,  and  could  not  but  be  grateful  for  the  160  monasteries 
erected  in  those  turbulent  ages  between  1172  and  1540, 
when  monasteries  were  the  only  hearts  of  civilization — and 
hence,  no  doubt,  his  pathetic  lamentations  over  the  Ml  of 
those  great  foreigners,  who  felt  themselves  at  home  in  Ire- 
land, and  became  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves. 

"  The  people  paid  submission  to  them  through  all  their  holdings ; 
they  had  moreover  castles  and  strongholds — numerous  seaports — 
lands  that  were  charming  to  the  eye  and  rich  in  fruits — the  moun- 
tains were  theirs  together  with  the  woods — theirs  were  the  rocky 
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coasts  and  the  sweet  blue  lakes  which  teemed  with  fish.  Yea,  this 
fairest  of  lauds  did  they  wiu  by  the  sword  and  govern  by  their 
laws,  loved  by  their  own,  dreaded  by  their  enemies,  they  were  the 
delight  of  princes  and  patrons  of  gifted  youth.  Oh !  but  they  were 
a  great  and  glorious  race." — p.  118. 

But  in  one  point  he  was  egregiously  wrong.  He  views 
the  operations  against  Desmond  as  suggested  purely  by 
Protestantism.  ^  Elizabeth,  he  supposes,  would  not  have 
confiscated  his  immense  estates,  if  he  had  conformed  to  the 
Anglican  church,  but  it  is  evident  to  any  person  who 
knows  the  history  of  Ireland,  that  if  the  Reformation  had 
never  appeared,  Elizabeth's  conquest  of  Ireland,  would,  in 
all  human  probability,  have  been  effected,  not  with  cruelty  so 
frightful  as  stained  it ;  but  yet  it  would  have  been  attempted. 
That  very  conquest,  the  subjugation  of  Ireland  to  English 
law,  was  planned  and  urged  before  the  Reformation,  by  a 
minister  of  Henry  VII.,  in  whose  reign  the  king's  writ  did 
not  run  more  than  some  score  miles  from  Dublin,  and  all 
the  English  towns  and  settlements  were  paying  black  rent 
to  the  Irish  and  Anglo- Irish  chieftains.  It  was  during  the 
reign  of  the  Catholic  Mary,  that  the  0 'Mores  and  O'Con- 
nors of  Offaly  and  Leix,  were  reduced  to  the  grade  of 
English  shiremen.  ^  Protestantism  embittered  the  strug- 
gle, but  the  real  object  of  England  was  conquest.  If  there 
had  been  a  sincere  wish  to  Protestantise,  the  Scriptures 
and  Liturgy  would  have  been  translated,  or  English 
schools  established,  but  [neither  was  done.  ''  Was  there 
ever  an  instance  of  any  country  converted  except  by  per- 
sons speaking  its  language?"  was  the  query  of  Bishop 
Berkeley,  200  years  after  the  "Reformation.  But  it  suited 
the  interests  of  succeeding  generations  to  represent  the 
soldiers  of  Elizabeth  as  the  great  champions  of  Protestan- 
tism. Protestantism  had  lost  its  expansive  force  before 
Desmond  fell;  it  converted  no  country  in  Europe  after 
that  time ;  its  only  operation  was  persecution  and  revolu- 
tion in  the  mazes  of  error — the  worms,  writhing  and  de- 
vouring each  other  in  the  decaying  body. 

Nicholas  French,  Bishop  of  Ferns,  author  of  the  second 
book  on  the  list,  was  also  a  loyalist,  and  to  such  a  degree, 
as  in  sober  truth,  cannot  easily  be  conceived  at  the  present 
day.  He  was  a  member  of  the  confederation  of  Kilkenny. 
When  all  Ireland  was  nearly  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics, 
he,  as  a  descendant  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  and  a  consci- 
entious loyalist,  never  thought  of  separation ;  he  would  have 
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been  quite  content  with  civil  and  religious  liberty  for  tlie  Ca- 
tholics, with  the  very  reasonable  addition,  that  as  there  were 
no  Protestants  in  Ireland,  the  cathedrals  and  churches 
should  be  open  to  the  old  creed.  He  lived  to  witness  the 
awful  catastrophe  under  Cromwell ;  he  saw  the  lands  of 
Episcopalian  and  Catholic  parcelled  among  the  fierce  Pu- 
ritans ;  he  saw  that  settlement  confirmed  by  the  King,  for 
whose  father  the  Catholic  Irish  had  laid  down  their  arms 
in  the  full  flush  of  victory ;  yet  no  rebel  wish  escapes  him. 
The  old  ties  of  the  *^  Pale''  man,  the  allegiance  inculcated 
by  his  church,  allowed  him  no  other  choice  than  to  have 
Ireland  a  sister  kingdom,  enjoying  her  own  religion  and 
laws. 

"  Good  God !  how  this  man  (Orrery)  doth  abuse  this  Pope's  pious 
and  good  meaning  expressed  in  foresaid  bull — as  if  the  religion  of 
the  Catholics  had  an  inconsistency  with  their  duty  and  obedience 
to  the  king,  which  is  most  false.  The  Pope's  power  over  the  people 
is  *  in  spiritualihus'  the  King's  power  *  in  temporalibus,'  and  those 
powers  do  well  agree,  (as  is  evidently 'known  all  over  the  world,)  in 
the  power  of  Catholic  Princes  over  their  subjects,  and  in  the  Pope's 
power  over  the  same  people  ;  those  powers  and  jurisdictions  in 
Catholic  times  in  England  did  not  clash,  nor  do  they  now  in  their 
nature,  the  Catholic  people  paying  their  duty  to  both.  It  is  true, 
the  *  Luminare  majiis,'  (the  Pope,)  Catholics  venerate  more  than 

*  Luminare  minus,'  (the  King,)  because  '  Luminare  ma  jus'  hath  the 
greater  light  and  influence ;  yet  they  do  not  therefore  omit  to  pay 
due  veneration  to  the  King,  V.  1.  p.  24.  Orrery  and  all  of  his 
bands  and  combination  have  dealt  with  us  as  the  devil  did  with  Job  ; 
the  devil  touched  all  that  was  Job's  except  his  life  ;  Orrery  and 
his  people  have  touched  all  that  was  ours  except  our  souls,  which 
we  hope  in  the  divine  mercy,  God  will  preserve  for  his  own  worship 
and  glory,  so  as  we  ha,ve  still  to  say,  '  Heaven  is  ours.'  " — p.  2Q. 

**  In  those  days  they  styled  your  majesty  only  Charles  Stuart,  to 
call  you  king  was  a  treason  among  them.  And  what  is  done  in 
the  end  ?  After  all  this  villany,  contempt  of  royal  family,  open 
rebellion  and  war  against  the  crown,  and  after  putting  the  good 
king  to  death,  after  oi»r  fidelity,  obedience,  and  hearty  affection  to 
your  majesty,  and  after  your  own  kingly  testimony  and  expression 
of  the  same,  the  matter  hath  been  strangely  carried.  How  ?  The 
known  rebels  had  your  majesty's  pardon,  they  were  magnified  ;  had 
places  of  trust  and  profit,  and  to  boot,  carried  away  our  houses, 
lands,  and  estates  by  your  majesty's  grant  under  the  great  seal ; 
'0  tempera!  0  mores  I  0  laceratam  justitiam!'  and  what  is  our 
lot  and  share  of  this  tragical  play  after  all  your  royal  promises?  we 
are  left  naked  and  desolate,  crying  to  God  as  those  of  Jerusalem. 

*  Remember,  0  Lord,  what  is  fallen  unto  us,  our  inheritance  is 
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turned  to  aliens,  and  our  houses  to  strangers.     We  are  pupils  with- 
out fathers.'  "—p.  61. 

If  argument  and  indignant  eloquence  could  avert  the 
doom  of  Ireland,  French  would  have  succeeded;  he  points 
out  with  withering  irony  and  irresistible  force,  the  absur- 
dity of  looking  upon  the  Puritans  as  loyal  Anglicans.  But 
it  was  convenient  in  after  times,  and  even  at  the  present 
day,  to  represent  Cromwell's  Puritans  as  ''  the  loyal  An- 
glicans''  of  Ireland— men,  who  after  betraying  and  mur- 
dering the  king,  and  expelling  the  Anglican  bishops,  be- 
trayed Cromweirs  son  Henry,  when  it  was  their  interest, 
and  all  became  pious  Episcopalians  as  soon  as  Charles 
ascended  the  throne.  Never  since  Cain  thought  it  his 
interest  to  kill  Abel,  has  this  earth  known  a  body  of  men, 
who  have  triumphed  so  gloriously  over  every  consideration, 
moral,  social,  and  national,  that  interfered  with  their 
interest. 

The  object  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  two  venerable  Catholic  historians,  is  not 
tliat  "argumentum  ad  misericordiam,"- which  Catholics 
were  obliged  to  use  when  they  were  struggling  for  emanci- 
pation; when  there  was  no  formula  of  Eastern  serfdom 
which  the  Catholic  slave  did  not  habitually  employ  to  con- 
ciliate his  ascendant  taskmaster.  It  is  not  in  that  spirit  of 
slavish  unconstitutional  loyalty,  that  these  good  men  are 
introduced,  but  solely  to  answer  an  objection  made  by 
some  nervous  old  women  to  the  publication  of  these  books. 
They  are  terrified,  those  gentle  instructors  of  the  public, 
that  Dominic  O'Daly  and  Nicholas  French  should  reap- 
pear and  tell  the  Irish  people,  "  we  lived  in  an  age  when 
the  powers  of  darkness  were  loosed  against  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, when  cathedrals  were  converted  into  stables,  and 
bishops  and  friars  strung  up  in  scores — we  escaped  the 
general  carnage,  and  in  the  retirement  of  a  foreign  land, 
we  gave  a  history  of  our  sufferings — but  though  removed 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  tyrant  bigot,  we  preached  alle- 
giance.'' If  this  be  dangerous  food  for  the  j^oung  Irish 
mind,  it  must  have  some  very  singular  mode  of  digesting 
its  lessons.  It  is  not  insinuated  that  these  historians  do 
not  speak,  as  became  them,  of  the  persecutors  and  the 
martyrs.  They  do  speak  on  those  matters  as  become 
good  Irish  Catholics,  and  if  any  man  say  such  things  are 
not  fit  for  the  Irish  people,  he  knows  not  what  the  Irish 
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people  is.  But  the  desire  of  conciliating  the  Irish  aris- 
tocracy, has  turned  some  of  the  strongest  heads.  If  that 
aristocracy  were  an  ornament  to  the  empire — if  it  were 
identified  with  the  Irish  people — if  it  did  not  despise  and 
hate  them — if  it  were  a  *^  Corinthian^'  or  any  other  capi- 
tal— if  it  enjoyed  hona  fide,  16,000,000  rental,  instead  of 
Lord  Mountcashel's  estimate,  3,000,000 — it  would  be  laud- 
able to  attempt  to  reclaim  it,  though  their  whole  history 
proves  that  self-interest  and  terror,  were  the  only  apostles 
that  could  convert  them.  But  in  their  present  state,  as  a 
body,  when  the  farmers  of  two  provinces  of  the  island, 
have  as  great  an  interest  in  land  as  the  whole  landed  pro- 
prietary, when  the  journals  of  the  empire  have  made  the 
Irish  aristocracy  a  bye-word  for  the  scoffer,  it  is  Irish 
generosity  alone  that  could  stand  up  in  their  defence.  If 
the  Union  were  repealed  to-morrow,  now  that  Ireland  is 
bankrupt,  what  could  be  made  of  those  bankrupt  lords  ? 
Would  they  give  you  a  good  poor  law  and  a  tenant  right  ? 
Let  those  two  measures  be  passed,  and  the  Irish  aristo- 
cracy are  not  true  to  their  history,  if  in  some  few  years, 
the  Catholics  and  Liberals  of  Ireland,  be  not  the  real,  the 
sole  conscientious  supporters  of  British  connexion. 

For  a  history  of  this  modern  Irish  aristocracy  the  reader 
is  referred  to  two  unprejudiced  authorities,  Dean  Swift  and 
Bishop  Berkeley  —  men  whom  inclination  and  principle 
would  lead  to  give  a  favourable  view.  The  nervous  lan- 
guage of  the  first  never  exhibits  its  terrible  power  so 
effectively  as  when  pouncing  on  the  landlords — -"who 
never  built  a  mansion  on  their  properties,  nor  a  church, 
nor  school,  nor  any  public  institution ;  who  saw  thousands 
of  miserable  serfs  die  every  day  of  cold  and  hunger,  and 
filth  and  famine ;  who  squeezed  their  rents  out  of  the  very 
blood  and  vitals  and  clothes  and  dwellings  of  tenants,  who 
had  neither  shoe  nor  stocking  to  their  feet,  nor  a  house  as 
good  as  an  English  hog-sty  to  receive  them;  who  cried 
out  to  the  tenant  with  Pharaoh,  '  Ye  are  idle,  ye  are  idle, 
O  Israelites,'  when  he  wanted  them  to  make  bricks  with- 
out straw."  All  the  Irish  writings  of  that  extraordinary 
man  give  the  same  horrid  picture ; "'  and  even  the  gentle 


*  "Another  great  calamity  is  the  exorbitant  raising  of  the  rent3 
of  land.  Upon  the  determination  of  all  leases  made  before  the  year 
1690,  a  gentleman  thinks  he  has  but  indifferently  improved  his 
estate,  if  he  has  only  doubled  his  rent-roll.     Farms  are  screwed  up 
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Berkeley — the  man  who  was  a  century  in  advance  of  his 
age  —  describes  the  aristocracy  of  his  time  as  **  Goths  in 
ignorance/'  spendthrifts,  drunkards,  and  debauchees.  The 
result  was  such  as  might  be  expected ;  for  with  the  exception 


to  a  rack-rent — leases  granted  but  for  a  small  number  of  years — ■ 
tenants  tied  down  to  hard  conditions — and  discouraged  from  culti- 
vating the  lands  they  occupy  to  the  best  advantage,  by  the  certainty 
they  have  of  the  rent  being  raised  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease, 
proportionately  to  the  improvements  they  shall  make.  Thus  it  is  that 
honest  industry  is  restrained  ;  the  farmer  is  a  slave  to  his  landlord ; 
it  is  well  if  he  can  cover  his  family  with  a  coarse  home-spun  frieze. 
There  are  thousands  of  poor  wretches  who  think  themselves  blessed, 
if  they  can  obtain  a  hut  worse  than  the  squire's  dog-kennel,  and  an 
acre  of  ground  for  a  potato  plantation,  on  condition  of  being  as  very 
slaves  as  any  in  America.  What  can  be  more  deplorable  than  to 
behold  wretches  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty  ?  We  are  apt  to 
charge  the  Irish  with  laziness,  because  we  seldom  find  them  em- 
ployed, but  then  we  do  not  consider  that  they  have  nothing  to  do.. 
With  due  submission  to  Sir  William  Temple's  profound  judgment, 
the  want  of  trade  with  us,  is  rather  owiog  to  the  cruel  restraints  we 
lie  under,  than  to  any  disqualification  whatsoever  in  our  inhabitants." 
The  present  miserable  state  of  Ireland. 

"  As  to  the  improvement  of  land,  those  few  who  attempt  that  or 
planting,  generally  leave  things  worse  than  they  are,  neither  suc- 
ceeding in  trees  nor  hedges,  and  by  running  into  fancy  of  grazing, 
are  every  day  depopulating  the  country.  But  my  heart  is  too 
heavy  to  continue  this  irony  longer,  for  it  is  manifest,  that  whatever 
stranger  took  such  a  journey  in  Ireland,  would  be  apt  to  consider 
himself  travelling  in  Lapland  or  Ysland,  rather  than  in  a  country 
so  favoured  by  nature  as  ours,  both  in  fruitfulness  of  soil  and  tem- 
perature of  climate.  The  miserable  dress,  and  diet,  and  dwelling 
of  the  people  ;  the  general  desolation  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
the  old  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  all  in  ruins,  and  no  new  ones  in 
their  stead  ;  the  families  of  farmers  who  pay  great  rents,  living  in 
filth  and  nastiness,  upon  buttermilk  and  potatoes,  without  a  shoe  or 
stocking  to  their  feet,  or  a  house  so  convenient  as  an  English  hog- 
sty  to  receive  them,  these  indeed  may  be  comfortable  sights  to  an 
English  spectator.  The  rise  of  our  rents  is  squeezed  out  of  the 
very  blood,  and  vitals,  and  clothes,  and  dwelling  of  the  tenants, 
who  live  worse  than  English  beggars.  Ye  are  idle,  ye  are  idle, 
answered  Pharaoh  to  the  Israelites,  when  they  complained  to  his 
majesty  that  they  were  forced  to  make  bricks  without  straw." 
Short  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

**A  great  cause  of  this  nation's  misery  is  that  Egyptian  bondage  of 
cruel,  oppressive,  covetous  landlords,  expecting  that  all  who  live 
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of  what  tenant-right  did  for  the  North,  and  industrious  mer- 
chants effected  in  the  towns,  and  '82,  that  moonlight 
on  a  ruin,  in  one  or  two  cities  and  on  a  few  estates,  the 
landlords  have  left  no  more  traces  of  their  ^  presence  on 
the  Irish  soil,  than  the  followers  of  Genseric  from  their 
arrival  in  Carthage  to  their  expulsion  by  Belisarius.  They 
have  had  Ireland  their  own  way  during  the  last  200  years, 
but  now  they  are  like  the  brave  Dalgais,  who,  on  their 
return  from  the  field  of  Glontarf,  could  not  stand  without 
stakes  to  fight  a  petty  prince  of  Ossory.  ^  This  language 
some  people  will  call  bigotry ;  but  it  is  plain  historic  truth, 
told  at  an  awful  crisis,  when  the  Irish  people  starve,  and 
the  empire  pays  ten  millions  to  alleviate  a  calamity,  which 
Ireland  alone  could  have  grappled  with,  if  Irish  proprietors 
(as  a  class),  relying  on  the  connivance  and  support  of  the 
people  of  England,  had  not  grossly  neglected  their  duty. 
But  the  day  of  retribution  is  at  hand.  Many  persons 
were  called  prophets  with  less  reason  than  Nicholas 
French,  who  foretold  that  England  would  one  day  for  her 
own  sake  deal  out  a  measure  of  tardy  but  summary  justice 
on  the  heads  of  the  offenders.  When  O'Daly  is  so  severe 
on  his  own  beloved  Geraldines,  what  would  he  have  said  of 
the  murderous  Irish  aristocracy  ?  < 

under  them  should  make  bricks  without  straw  ;  who  grieve  and 
envy  when  they  see  a  tenant  of  their  own  with  a  whole  coat,  or  able 
to  afford  one  comfortable  meal  in  the  whole  month,  by  which  the 
spirits  of  the  people  are  broken  and  made  fit  for  slavery  ;  the  far- 
mers and  cottagers  through  the  whole  kingdom,  being  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  real  beggars,  as  any  of  those  to  whom  we  give  our 
charity  in  the  streets.  And  these  cruel  landlords  are  every  day 
unpeopling  the  kingdom — by  which  numberless  families  have  been 
either  forced  into  exile,  or  stroll  about  and  increase  the  number  of 
our  thieves  and  beggars." — Causes  of  the  Wretched  Condition  of 
Ireland. 

Elsewhere  he  writes,  **  no  one  builds  except  in  towns,"  and 
*'  every  day  thousands  are  dying  of  cold  and  famine,  and  filth  and 
vermin,"  Such  was  Ireland  a  century  ago,  as  described  by  a 
Protestant  minister.  Such  the  system  supported  by  English  con- 
nivance. The  world  knows  the  little  change  a  century  has  effect- 
ed. It  were  well  that  some  of  those  literary  gentlemen  who  make 
public  opinion,  studied  those  elegant  extracts.  Of  course,  this  cen- 
sure on  the  present  landlords,  applies  only  to  "  the  mob  of  Irish  pro- 
prietory,  who  revel  at  English  watering  places,'"  as  they  have  been 
designated  by  a  respectable  resident  proprietor. 


I 
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*'  Nor  do  I  know  how  to  account  for  the  overthrow  and  extermi- 
nation of  the  Earls  of  Desmond,  when  I  reflect  on  all  that  thej  did 
and  endured  for  religion,  save  by  attributing  both  to  the  inscrutable 
ways  of  God  ;  perhaps  some  awful  delinquency  of  theirs  brought 
down  his  vengeance,  for  He  is  most  just,  and  punishes  those  who 
transgress  his  laws.     If  you  are  curious  enough  to  investigate  their 
crime,   consider  how  James    Fitzthomas,  Earl  of  Desmond,   was 
murdered  in  his  castle  of  Rathkeale,  as  some  suspect  by  his  brother 
John.     Again,  recal  the  horrid  murder  of  James  Fitzmaurice,  per- 
petrated by  Maurice  Desmond  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Should  this  not  satisfy  you,  I  would  have  you  ponder  on  all  the 
cruel  acts  of  rapacity  and  blood  committed  against  the  McCarthy's. 
Now  I  have  briefly  narrated  for  you  the  history  of  the  Geraldines, 
uninfluenced  by  love  of  party,  solely  motived  by  love   of  truth. 
May  then  this  history  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  great  ones  of  this 
world,  teaching  them  to  act  justly  in  fear  of  God,  and  love  for  those 
who  are  humble  in  the  world.     On  these  virtues  you  may  rear  that 
edifice,  whose  summit,  piercing  the  clouds^  must  ultimately  reach 
the  highest  heavens.  "^ — p.  122. 

So  far  from  being' alarmed  at  the  publication  of  these  works, 
men  should  thank  the  editor  and  translator  for  reviving  and 
popularising  the  grand  memories  and  endearing  associa- 
tions of  the  Anglo-Irish  ages,  when  the  mere  Irish,  the  liege 
English,  and  the  degenerate  English,  though  always  at  war, 
and  even  carrying  their  hostility  into  the  sanctuary,  yet 
looked  upon  Ireland  as  their  home,  and  in  one  half-century 
founded    more    valuable    public    institutions    than    their 
Elizabethan  successors  during  300  years.     If  there  be  one 
calamity   to    be   deplored    at   this    terrible   time,  it    is, 
that  the  young  gentlemen  of  Ireland,  who  have  anything 
to  lose,  do  not  take  a  lesson  from  that  party  which  some 
people  call  "'Young  England,"  and  import  their  principles 
into  Ireland.      But  Mr.   Watson  proposes  the  repeal  of 
some  obsolete  statutes  and  insulting  restrictions,  and  the 
great  lights  of  the  ''Irish  party" — the  Hamiltons,  Grogans, 
and  Lefroys — -they,  wiser  than  Peel,  Bentinck  and  Bussell, 
insist  that  the  Catholic  Irish  must  still  be  flouted  with 
the  Orano^e  rag — Lnsh  party,  indeed !     "'  Sire,  qu'est  que 
ce  que  I'Etat?"     '' L'Etat?— c'est  moi,"  dit  Louis  Qua- 
torze.  The  Irish  party,  in  plain  EngHsh,  is  imperial  money 
in  the  pockets  of  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Lefroy,  with  letters 
of  marque  against  the  Irish  peasant.      *'L'Etat?    c'est 
moi,"  says  Mr.  Lefroy. 

One  passage  from  Dr.  French  looks  very  like  a  pro- 
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phecy.    It  was  written  after  the  confirmation  of  the  *'  Act 
of  Settlement''  by  Charles  the  Second. 

"  Your  religion,  noble  countrymen,  your  religion  is  the  sole  crime 
for  which  you  suffer;  blessed  for  ever  be  the  name  of  God! — Do 
not  therefore  fear  all  that  men  can  do  against  you,  while,  with 
tears  and  patience,  you  march  under  the  purple  standard  of  cruci- 
fied Jesus;  for  in  the  end,  the  day  and  victory  will  be  yours.  Fear 
not  the  power  of  men  in  this  glorious  trial,  there  be  more  with  you 
than  against  you — legions  of  Angels,  though  you  see  them  not, 
whose  heavenly  hosts  are  pitching  their  tents  round  about  you. 
He  that  led  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  in  wonders  through 
the  Red  Sea,  never  wants  power  to  deliver  you:  wait  for  his  good 
time,  for  he  will  come." 

There  is  nothing  in  Dr.  French's  writings  which  would 
lead  us  to  think  that,  even  in  his  day  dreams,  he  had  any 
presentiment  of  what  his  beloved  country  was  destined  to 
do  in  extending  his  Church.  Ireland  alone — the  green 
isle  of  the  West — preserving  the  Faith,  in  spite  of  persecu- 
tion, was  the  grandest  vision  that  cheered  his  exile.  Little 
could  he  imagine  the  day  when  the  Catholic  student  in  a 
royal  college  in  Ireland,  could  count  up  his  class-fellows 
preaching  the  Catholic  faith  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe — 
those  who  knelt  with  him  before  the  same  altar,  and  partook, 
side  by  side,  of  the  same  sacred  bread ;  now  toihng  in  the 
snows  of  Canada,  or  the  tropical  regions  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  or  the  New  Europe  of  the  South  Sea,  or 
numerous  other  settlements  on  which  commerce  or  ambi- 
tion has  planted  the  British  standard.  He  could  not  have 
anticipated  how  his  poor  countrymen,  exiled  by  misery  or 
persecution,  would  aid  in  Catholicising  America,  and 
founding  Cathohc  churches  in  England,  thus  binding 
Ireland  to  the  empire  by  that  very  principle  which  con- 
quered persecution— the  most  active,  the  most  tender,  the 
most  enduring  principle  that  has  ever  swayed  the  Irish 
heart— the  love  for  the  Church.  And  least  of  all,  could  he 
have  hoped  that  the  descendants  of  his  prostrate  confede- 
rates would  recover  their  liberty  without  the  sacrifice  of 
their  ecclesiastical  independence,  and  be  proposed  as  a 
model  to  Europe  by  the  preacher  appointed  by  Pius  IX. 

You  shall  not  go  to  Rome  on  the  canonization  of  the 
bamts,  '  says  Austria  to  her  bishops ;  "  You  shall  not 
hold  a  council,  nor  stir  from  your  diocese,  without  my 
leave/'  says  France  ;  *'  You  shall  live  on  a  poor  pension. 
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like  the  policeman/'  says  Spain ;  ''  You  shall  be  nomi- 
nated or  vetoed  by  us/'  say  all.  But  the  Irish  Church  is 
free — in  a  land  of  constitutional  freedom.  May  her  liberty 
be  immortal !  Her  missionaries  once  diffused  the  light  of 
literature  and  piety  oyer  a  great  portion  of  Europe — may 
she  not,  in  this  Erastian  age,  be  destined  for  a  still  more 
noble  European  mission — a  more  brilliant  wreath  for  the 
imperial  diadem  than  all  the  trophies  from  Cressy  to 
Waterloo? 


Art.  VII.  — '  The  Catholic  Christianas  Guide  to  the  Bight  Use  of 
Christian  Psalmody  and  of  the  Psalter.  By  the  Rey.  H.  Formby. 
London,  Richardson,  1847. 

WH  ATE YER  side  a  person  may  be  inclined  to  take 
in  the  "  vexata  qusestio"  of  ecclesiastical  music,  the 
very  great  interest  which  that  subject  is  exciting  at  the 
present  moment,  is  at  any  rate  a  circumstance  from  which 
those  who  love  the  Church  will  be  disposed  to  draw  com- 
fort and  encouragement.  And  this  for  more  than  one 
good  reason.  How  thankful  may  we  Catholics  well  be, 
that  our  own  little  internal  controversies  are  of  so  useful, 
and  that  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  not  of  a  more  vital, 
character ;  that  they  steer  clear  of  all  which  touches  the 
precious  deposit  of  the  Faith,  on  tlie  one  hand;  on  the 
other,  that  they  actually  do  relate  to  matters  of  great  prac- 
tical and  abiding  interest,  and  are  such  as  can  hardly  fail 
to  issue  in  results  to  the  Church  which  all  good  men  must 
be  delighted  to  anticipate.  What  a  contrast  in  both  these 
respects  do  our  own  '^internal  controversies,"  so  to  call 
them,  present  to  those  by  which  a  neighbour-communion 
has  now  for  a  length  of  time  been  agitated !  When  an 
impartial  observer  hears  of  the  questions  which  rend  the 
Established  Church  of  England  in  pieces,  he  is  at  a  loss 
whether  most  to  wonder  at  their  greatness  or  at  their 
littleness.  That  a  religious  body  should  go  on  being 
''  divided  against  itself  upon  points  of  such  sovereign 
moment  as  the  nature  and  office  of  the  Church,  or  the 
essential  character  of  the   Sacraments,  this  fact  to  any 
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Catholic  of  any  time  or  country  must  be  alone  decisive 
against  all  claims  which  that  body  may  set  up  to  be  ac- 
counted an  integral  part  of  the  great  Christian  Commu- 
nity dispersed  throughout  the  world.  Yet  hardly  less 
conclusive  in  the  same  direction  is  the  fact,  that  these  dif- 
ferences on  the  fundamentals  of  the  Faith  seem  to  operate 
less  towards  the  practical  disunion  of  parties  than  do'  cer- 
tain rubrical  questions  of  the  most  utterly  subordinate 
description,  such  as  whether  clergymen  shall  preach  in 
black  or  in  white,  read  offertory  sentences  where  there  is 
no  offertory,  or  bow  to  the  communion-table  under  an  ex- 
press protest  against  the  doctrine  which  alone  gives  to 
such  acts  of  reverence  their  obvious  meaning  and  true 
symbolical  importance. 

We  are  far  indeed  from  questioning  that  other  subjects 
are  mooted  in  the  Established  Church  of  a  kind  different 
from  these ;  more  practical  on  the  one  hand,  less  funda- 
mental on  the  other ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  question 
which  has  drawn  forth  these  observations,  the  relative 
excellence  of  different  styles  of  church-music.  Yet  must 
we  not  forget  our  own  great  happiness  and  special  privi- 
lege in  having  all  great  controversies  closed  up  once  for 
all  to  members  of  the  Church  by  the  determinations  of  an 
authoritative  tribunal ;  and  we  will  add,  all  lesser  ones  of 
the  same  class  admitting  of  such  decisions  as  good  Chris- 
tians can  have  no  difficulty  in  obeying,  whether  or  not 
their  own  individual  judgment  may  always  go  along  with 
them.  In  the  confidence  which  so  healthy  a  state  of 
things  must  necessarily  inspire,  we  are  enabled  to  survey 
lesser  differences  with  composure,  and  even  to  take  part  in 
them  with  comfort.  Out  of  the  Church,  serious  men,  we 
should  suppose,  can  never  feel  sure  where  they  may  not 
be  drifted  in  the  discussion  of  questions,  bearing  even 
hidirectly  upon  religion.  In  the  Anglican  body  this  re- 
mark appears  peculiarly  true.  For  seldom  does  it  happen, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  that  the  parties  who  differ  on  the 
subordinate  subjects  are  thoroughly  at  one  upon  the  more 
essential ;  indeed,  one  great  reason  of  the  incessant  occur- 
rence^ and  interminable  nature  of  the  disputes  which  pre- 
vail, is  plainly  the  impossibility  of  finding  common  ground 
in  first  principles.  Here  then,  is  our  own  happy  distinc- 
tion from  all  sectarian  communities.  Differ  as  we  may  in 
minor  points,  we  can  never  stray  far  from  the  path  of  the 
Church  without  finding  ourselves  on  rough  roads,  amid 
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tangled  brakes,  and  in  indifferent  company — symptoms  of 
deflexion  which  must  always  be  enough  to  put  good  men 
upon  retracing  their  steps. 

Subject  to  such  limitations  ^  as  membership  in  the 
Church  must  always  impose,  animated  discussions,  such 
as  that  now  so  rife  amongst  us,  upon  the  relative  claims 
of  Plain  Chant  and  Harmony,  are  evident  tokens  of 
healthy  vigour  and  auguries  of  sure  improvement.  Active 
minds  will  work  and  wrestle  on  something;  and  happy 
should  the  Church  esteem  herself  when  the  spirit  of  refor- 
mation takes  so  innocent  and  useful  a  shape  as  the  desire 
of  abolishing  secular  strains  and  innovating  upon  orches- 
tral abuses !  Reformations  these,  which  savour  more  of 
Councils  than  of  Diets,  of  Trent  than  of  Augsburg.  Since 
wars  we  must  have,  well  is  it  for  us  that  our  high  con- 
tending parties  should  range  themselves  under  banners  so 
venerable  as  those  of  St.  Gregory  and  Palestrina ;  and  that 
if  those  wars  must  lead  to  bloodshed  or  to  capture,  the 
sacrifice  should  be  no  more  costly  than  that  of  organists 
and  prima  donnas. 

But  the  present  controversy  on  the  music  of  the  Church, 
besides  being  symptomatic  and  ominous  of  good  from  its 
own  very  character,  will,  as  we  hope  and  believe,  be  in  the 
end  productive  of  more  practical  advantage  than  is  the 
case  with  all  controversies.  That  there  are  grave  abuses 
still  extant  in  England  in  this  department  of  the  external 
service  of  Almighty  God,  is  a  fact  which  may  be  safely 
affirmed  without  any  want  of  regard  to  the  real  difficulties 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  improvement,  or  of  thankfulness 
for  the  important  steps  in  the  right  line  which  a  few  years 
have  witnessed ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  whole 
subject  should  undergo  so  thorough  a  revision  as  is  now 
in  progress  without  leading  to  the  gradual  but  sure  cor- 
rection of  the  evils  which  are  coming  to  be  very  extensive- 
ly deplored.  Whatever  differences  may  exist  as  to  styles 
of  music,  there  seems  a  considerable  and  growing  consensus, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  some  radical  change  in  the  tnanner 
of  conducting  this  portion  of  divine  worship — indeed,  in 
the  very  essay  which  we  have  announced  at  the  head  of 
our  article,  and  in  other  publications  of  the  same  kind, 
we  find  the  more  ancient  modes  advocated  far  less  as  a 
matter  of  musical  taste,  than  on  account  of  their  tendency 
to  religious  edification  on  the  part  of  singers  and  hearers. 
This  is  a  most  encouraging  circumstance ;  the  more  so  as 
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we  find  no  disposition  in  the  chief  partisans  of  harmonized 
music  to  overlook  the  same  class  of  considerations.  The 
question  therefore  very  much  reduces  itself  to  one  of 
means ;  for  on  the  great  principle,  that  all  should  be  done 
**  ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam/^  we  are  thankful  in  believing 
that  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  One  cause  of  this 
happy  unanimity  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
the  contending  parties  are  either  clergy,  or  laymen  distin- 
guished even  in  an  age  of  improvement,  like  our  own,  for 
their  devotion  to  the  Church."* 

Mr.  Formby,  whose  work  forms  the  text  of  our  article, 
is  one  of  that  zealous  little  company  of  recent  converts  to 
the  Church,  from  whose  enthusiasm  in  her  service,  by 
whatever  natural  mistakes  or  misconceptions  thwarted, 
most  happy  results,  we  confidently  trust,  may  with  good 
reason  be  promised  to  England.  Of  Mr.  Formby's 
volume  a  considerable  portion  was,  as  he  informs  us,  pre- 
pared before  his  renunciation  of  the  Protestant  religion — 
to  which,  in  spirit  at  least,  he  has  probably  never  con- 
formed. Like  others  of  the  converts,  he  brings  to  us 
qualifications  for  the  task  of  an  observer  which  no  length 
of  connexion  with  the  Church  could  supply,  and  which  are 
in  themselves  no  mean  compensation  to  their  possessor  for 
the  want  of  that  incommunicable  and  transcendent  privi- 
lege which  they  enjoy  who  "  have  ever  been,''  like  the 
elder  son  in  the  parable,  in  the  bosom  of  the  tenderest  and 
most  watchful  of  parents.  For  what  is  it  which,  under 
the  Divine  blessing,  has  drawn  these  scattered  sheep 
into  the  Fold  of  the  Church?  What,  indeed,  but  the 
fruit  of  long  and  patient  meditation  on  her  true  nature 


*  While  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press,  we  have 
received  permission  to  announce  a  forthcoming  "  Catechism  of 
Plain  Chant,"  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crookall,  of  St. 
Edmund's  College.  The  high  musical  reputation  which  this  gentle- 
maij  has  brought  with  him  from  Rome,  added  to  his  experience  as 
director  of  the  choii:  in  a  college  long  distinguished  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  genuine  ecclesiastical  chant,  cannot  fail  to  secure  to  this 
manual  a  welcome  reception  on  the  part  of  teachers  as  well  as 
students,  of  the  sacred  science  on  the  elements  of  which  it  treats. 
"The  Chorister's  Gradual,"  by  Mr.  Ambrose  Phillipps,  a  name 
beloved  of  all  who  have  a  heart  to  glow  at  the  thought  of  noble 
deeds  of  Christian  piety  and  munificence,  also  reaches  us  too  late 
for  more  than  this  summary  notice. 
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and  office  in  the  world,  resulting  in  a  conviction,  not  to  be 
disregarded  without  peril,  of  the  essential  correspondence 
of  the  Roman  Communion  with  that  high  and  cherished 
type?  They  come  to  us,  therefore,  with  ideas  of  the 
Church  fresh  drawn  from  the  purest  sources;  from  her 
consecutive  annals,  from  the  history  and  writings  of  her 
Saints,  from  the  contents  and  tenour  of  her  own  immortal 
liturgies.  This  gives  a  depth  and  spirit  to  their  views 
of  her  character  and  obligations,  which  renders  their  ac- 
cession to  our  communion  at  the  present  moment  a  pecu- 
liar mark  of  the  Divine  goodness  towards  us;  and  in 
this  light  we  are  rejoiced  to  feel  that  the  recent  con- 
versions are  extensively  regarded  by  the  English  Catholic 
body. 

The  set-off  against  this  advantage  on  the  side  of  con- 
verts would  undoubtedly  be  found,  did  it  exist,  or  in  so 
far  as  it  exists,  in  a  certain  want  of  pliancy,  or  of  forbear- 
ance, not  unlikely  to  befal  zealous  men  coming  into  a  new 
system  with  high  abstract  ideas  of  perfection,  unmodified 
as  yet  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  experience.  And  certainly 
in^  the  case  of  any  religious  system,  except  the  Church, 
this  liability  had  been  quite  sure  to  work  consequences 
perilous  alike  to  the  system  and  to  the  individuals  thus 
suddenly  imported  into  it.  No  where  else  could  we  have 
escaped  the  dangers  of  so  heterogeneous  a  combination 
of  elements.  "  Ne  mittas  vinum  novum  in  utres  veteres  ; 
alioquin  dirumpit  vinum  utres  et  vinum  difFunditur/' 
Wonderfully  has  this  saying  of  Divine  Wisdom  been  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  the  communion  which  has  lately 
yielded  us  so  rich  a  harvest!  But  it  should  excite  the 
thankfulness  of  Catholics  and  the  marvel  of  all,  to  be- 
hold how  the  Church  has  at  once  subdued  and  appro- 
priated these  active  spirits,  of  foreign  growth,  yet  not  of 
foreign  nature ;  how  they  have  been,  as  chemists  would 
say,  **  taken  up"  into  her  composition ;  how  their  little 
pardonable  eccentricities  rectify  themselves  under  the  fos- 
tering hand  of  their  new  Mother,  without  consciousness 
on  their  own  part  or  violence  on  hers.  ^  O  niarvellous  Eco- 
nomy indeed  !  0  gracious  Rule,  strict  without  severity, 
supple  without  weakness— how  constraining,  yet  how  gen- 
tle, how  transforming,  yet  how  unfelt !  A  zealous  convert 
from  Anglicanism  to  the  Church  has  no  erratic  tendencies 
which  the  strong  centripetal  influence^  to  which  he  be- 
comes at  once  subjected  has  not  power,  in  all  but  extraor- 
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dinary  and  anomalous  cases,  to  counteract  and  regulate. 
The  dispensation  of  grace  provides  no  security,  any  more 
than  the  economy  of  Nature,  against  the  possibility  of 
exceptional  cases ;  there  are  comets  in  the  heavens ;  there 
were  rebels  in  the  Angelic  choir;  shall  we  wonder  that 
there  are  also  apostates  from  the  Church?  Yet,  so  far 
liker  to  the  order  of  the  celestial  hierarchy  than  to  the 
course  of  the  natural  world,  there  is  in  the  Divine  Econo- 
my, no  place  or  provision  for  eccentric  orbits.  The 
Church  has  a  wonderful  power  of  smoothing  down  ine- 
qualities and  rounding  off  edges.  A  man  is  here  under 
law,  or  he  is  an  outlaw.  In  the  Church,  all  is  orderly, 
equable,  and  uniform.  What  has  capacities  of  shining, 
shines  in  her  sphere,  not  fitfully  but  evenly ;  what  tends 
to  protrude  finds  its  place  —  to  niount  without  ballast, 
its  level,  to  fly  off  into  space,  its  circle  of  order,  its  func- 
tion of  duty,  its  ministry  of  obedience. — ^And  now  to  our 
more  immediate  task. 

The  excellent  author  of  the  *'  Guide  to  the  right  use  of 
Christian  Psalmody,''  has  long  been  distinguished,  even 
among  his  former  contemporaries,  for  bold  and  original 
views.      His  *' Travels  in  the  East,"   published   several 
years  back  when  he  was  still  an  attached  member  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  were  characterized  at  the  time  by  a 
Periodical  not  less  remarkable  for  its  fairness  of  tone  than 
for  its  brilliant  ability,  and  which,  however  justly  severe 
against  cant,  shallowness,  and  heresy,  was  always  sensi- 
tively alive  and  tenderly  considerate  towards  real  merit, 
and  purity  of  intention — as  *^  original  even  to  eccentricity 
and  to  the  very  verge  of  paradox  and  overstatement.""' 
Strong  language  this  for  the  Bi^itish  Critic,  when  speak- 
ing of  a  writer  so  religious,  and  in  the  main  catholic- 
minded,  as  Mr,  Formby.    Strong  language  for  so  equitable 
and  indulgent  a  censor ;  yet  mild  withal,  when  it  is  dis- 
covered that  the  extravagances  hinted  at,  are  nothing  less 
than  symptoms  of  that  strange  infirmity  by  which  other 
noble  minds  besides  that  of  our  excellent  author  have  been 
occasionally  beset — an    admiration    of    Mahometanism  I 
Now  this  illustrates  what  we  have  just  said  about  the  con- 
trolhng  and  rectifying  power  of  the  Catholic.  Church.     No 
sooner  does  Mr.  Formby  find  himself  among  us,  than  his 


*  British  Critic  for  October,  1843. 
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very  originalities  assume  an  innocent,  not  to  say  a  vene- 
rable aspect.  Driven  for  awhile  upon  sympathy  even  with 
a  form  of  Antichrist,  by  the  favourable  contrast  which  it 
doubtless  presented  to  that  still  worse  form  of  the  same 
deadly  power  with  which  he  was  familiar  from  his  ^'outh — the 
heresy  of  Luther  and  Cranmer — what  wonder  if  he  should 
have  given  vent  to  his  feelings  under  a  system  which  pro- 
vides neither  safeguard  against  the  extravagances  of  spe- 
culation, nor  check  to  the  license  of  speech?  Who  is  not 
rather  disposed  to  admire  the  frankness  of  the  avowal  than 
to  comment  with  the  requisite  severity  upon  the  strange- 
ness of  the  fancy?  Now,  however,  by  divine  mercy,  a 
Catholic,  Mr.  Formby  has  learned  that  he  need  not  travel 
to  the  East,  in  quest  of  self-renouncing  devotion,  and 
lowly  reverence,  and  zeal  for  the  places  and  ceremonies  of 
divine  worship.  Now  knows  he,  that,  beautiful  as  is  the 
outer  vestment  of  the  King's  Daughter,  her  real  glory  is 
all  within;  and  that  it  is  not  travellers,  how  religious 
soever,  who  obtain  even  so  much  as  a  glimpse  into  her 
penitential  and  devotional  depths,  but  they  alone  who  rest 
on  her  bosom,  and  drink  of  her  treasures — "quibus  revelat 
secreta  coelestia.'' 

The  little  volume  upon  which  we  are  at  present  engaged, 
is  characterized,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  by  all  the  ori- 
ginality, but  far  less  than  the  eccentricity,  of  its  Anglican 
predecessor.  Eccentric  and  paradoxical  it  is,  as  one  or 
two  extracts,  we  think,  will  abundantly  demonstrate ;  but, 
with  all  its  strangeness,  it  is  the  work  of  a  Catholic,  which 
Mr.  Formby's  former  volume  evidently  was  not.  And, 
what  is  much  more  than  this,  we  will  say,  that  it  is  a  book 
calculated,  with  all  its  exaggeration,  to  do  good  service  to 
the  Church.  Indeed,  that  portion  of  it  which  enters, 
though  too  briefly,  upon  the  Christian  use  of  the  Psalms 
— a  subject  not  quite  foreign  to  our  own  pages""' — appears 
to  us  to  be  singularly  instructive,  as  well  as  not  a  little 
beautiful.  From  first  to  last,  too,  the  volume  gives  evi- 
dence of  a  thoughtful  and  deeply  religious  mind ;  and,  as 
to  the  more  directly  practical  part  of  it,  although  we  must 
feel  that  Mr.  Formby  sketches  his  principles  of  music  in 
somewhat  of  caricature,  yet  the  principles  themselves  are 


*  See  in  the  Number  for  January  last,  on  the  "  Devotional  Use 
of  the  Breviary. " 
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in  the  main  right  and  good,  and  their  very  excesses  are,  so 
to  say,  on  ""  virtue's  side ;"  suggested  by  a  deep  and  noble 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Roman  Church,  which 
should  go  far,  with  all  good  Catholics,  to  atone  for  what  is 
occasionally  grotesque  and  startling. 

Mr.  Formby's  little  work,  to  go  now  to  its  structure  and 
composition,  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  question  and 
answer,  and  consists  of  two  rather  distinct  portions ;  of  which 
the  first  relates  to  Psalmody,  strictly  so  called,  and  the 
second  to  the  contents  and  objects  of  the  Psalter.  The 
order  and  regularity  of  the  work  might  seem  to  have  been 
better  consulted  by  a  reverse  arrangement;  as  it  is,  the 
more  technical  part  has,  apparently,  the  advantage  in  posi- 
tion over  the  more  instructive  and  devotional.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  small  matter ;  and  such  a  disposition  may  have 
been  rendered  necessary  by  the  compendious  and  elemen- 
tary nature  of  the  treatise.  Moreover,  although  the  second 
portion  is  the  higher  in  dignity,  and  perhaps  not  the  least 
conspicuous  for  usefulness,  the  precedence  given  to  the 
more  technical  branch  of  the  subject  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  accidental  interest  at  present 
attaching  to  it.  The  catechetical  plan  of  the  work  gives 
the  author  an  opportunity  of  setting  forth  the  objections  to 
his  view,  which  he  has  done,  on  the  whole,  with  more  fair- 
ness than  is  usual  with  authors  who  answer  themselves, 
but,  from  the  nature  of  his  plan,  with  more  brevity  than 
the  vast  importance  of  the  subject  requires. 

Mr.  Formby's  argument  is  a  very  simple  one.  There 
are,  as  he  contends,  two  kinds  of  church  music  actually  in 
use,  one  of  which  alone  possesses  ecclesiastical  authority. 
The  Plain  Chant,  he  would  say,  is  the  proper  Song  of  the 
Church;  authorised  by  her  formal  sanction,  and  com- 
mended by  the  practice  of  her  saints.  The  harmonized 
and  figured  music  was  an  innovation  upon  established 
practice,  which  over  and  above  grave  intrinsic  objections 
lying  against  it,  has  no  autjiority  but  from  use,  has  been 
actually  discarded  by  many  good  and  great  men,  and, 
above  all,  does  not  reckon  the  name  of  a  single  canonized 
Saint  among  its  composers  or  its  patrons. 

Mr.  Formby's  line  of  objection  to  the  figured  music  is 
not  a  new  one.  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  which 
the  illustrious  Suarez  notices,  and  as  we  think  satisfac- 
torily answers.  Whatever  may  be  said  against  compli- 
cated harmonies  or  florid  accompaniments  in  church  upon 
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intrinsic  grounds,  we  do  not,  we  confess,  see  how  the 
actual  practice  of  the  (Church  even  at  the  centre  of  her 
dominion,  and  of  course  very  extensively  in  other  places, 
can  be  got  over,  as  at  any  rate  a  qualifying  feature  in  the 
argument  from  authority.  ^  But  let  us  hear  Suarez  in 
answer  to  Navarre,  a  rigorist  of  his  day.  '^  It  is  a  suf- 
ficient argument,"  says  that  great  divine,  "that  this  use 
(of  organic,  or  figured  music)  is  retained  throughout  the 
Church;  and  that,  in  the  very  Church  of  Rome  itself,  and 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  the  divine  offices  are 
sung  after  this  manner.''"'^*  The  illustrious  author  pro- 
ceeds to  comment,  as  strongly  as  any  one,  upon  the  dan- 
ger of  excesses  and  abuses ;  only  he  does  not  seem  to  feel 
either  with  the  objectors  of  his  day,  or  with  some  writers 
of  the  present  time,  that  the  artificial  music  is  intrinsically 
mischievous,  any  more  than  that  it  is  ecclesiastically  irre- 
gular. On  the  contrary,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  consider  that 
the  edification  of  the  people  may  be  effectually  promoted 
by  the  cautious  and  well  ordered  use  of  ornament  in  the 
music  of  the  Church,  just  as  by  the  elegancies  of  composi- 
tion or  the  graces  of  delivery  in  a  sermon.  As  to  the  latter 
parallel,  an  objector  might  reply,  that  the  words  of  the 
divine  office  are  sacred  words  such  as  art  cannot  heighten 
and  may  disgrace,  and  that  they  are  so  far  unhke  the 
words  of  a  mere  preacher.  Still  we  think  that  there  is 
danger,  and  we  shall  presently  say  why,  in  drawing  the 
line  too  tight. 

At  any  rate,  the  argument  founded  on  actual  practice 
appears  quite  irrefragable,  as  against  the  charge  of  disobe- 
dience or  undutifulness,  which  our  author  more  than  insi- 
nuates against  the  introducers  of  harmony.     Thus, 

**It  is  undoubtedly,"  he  says,  "the  act  of  a  heretic  in  principle, 
when  the  Church  has  formally  declared  herself,  and  put  forth 
certain  songs  as  songs  of  the  saints,  for  an  individual  to  take  no 
account  of  her  judgment,  but  to  proceed  to  make  his  own  choice  as 
if  no  such  judgment  existed." — p.  21. 

In  answer  to  the  obvious  objection,  that  "  when  there  is 
liberty  there  is  no  room  for  heresy,"  he  rejoins — 

**  The  use  of  song  in  Divine  worship  cannot  be  a  matter  of  abso- 


*  De  Oratione  Vocali,  Lib.  iii.  c.  8. 
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lute  liberty,  any  more  than  it  cannot  be,  like  the  matter  of  the  sacra- 
ments, absolutely  fixed." — p.  21. 

But  the  question  is,  whether,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  be 
not  so.  Farther  on  he  compares  the  introduction  of  other 
music  than  that  of  the  Gradual  and  Antiphonal,  to  the 
exposition  of  unauthorized  rehcs: — p.  22. 

In  all  this  there  appears  to  us,  we  confess,  to  be  not  a  lit- 
tle confusion,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  scarcely  harmless 
exaggeration.  Is  not  Mr.  Formby  mixing  up  two  distinct 
things  ;  the  principle  of  deviation  from  the  pure  ecclesias- 
tical chant,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  admis- 
sion of  styles  and  performances  in  themselves  irreligious  ? 
He  seems  to  us  to  be  unconsciously  employing  a  just  pre- 
judice against  music  of  a  certain  description,  unhappily  too 
rife  in  England  as  elsewhere,  to  help  him  out  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  inflexible  theory.  If  Mr.  Formby  means  to 
say  that  there  is  no  medium  between  keeping  exclusively 
to  Plain  Chant  and  running  into  vicious  excesses,  that  is 
another  matter ;  but  even  here  the  harmonists  would  come 
down  upon  him  by  appealing  to  Palestrina  and  the  Pope's 
chapel  as  proof  positive  that  such  a  medium  is  practicable, 
and  that  it  has  the  warrant  of  sufficient  experience  to 
prove  it  a  real  and  not  a  merely  imaginary  line  of  demar- 
cation. 

Objectors  will  in  fact  urge,  and  as  we  think  fairly 
enough,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  contend  against  excesses, 
and  another  to  close,  once  for  all,  with  the  Plain  Chant. 
And  they  will  say,  accordingly,  that  Mr.  Formby  presses 
his  examples  farther  than  they  will  bear.  For  instance, 
that  of  Cardinal  Cajetan,  who  said  that  *^some  music  is  so 
unfit  to  be  offered  to  God  that  nothing  but  invincible  igno- 
rance can  excuse  the  persons  offering  it  from  mortal  sin." 
(p.  22.)  A  severe  judgment  certainly,  yet,  for  all  we  can 
see,  a  perfectly  just  one,  though  still  not  quite  to  Mr. 
Formby's  purpose.  But  f^ain,  it  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  doubtful  whether  another  of  Mr.  Formby 's  autho- 
rities. Cardinal  Capranica,  was  speaking  of  figured  music 
in  general,  or  as  such,  when  he  compared  the  singing  of 
his  day  to  the  *'  grunting  and  squeaking  of  little  pigs,''  for 
whose  noise  no  man  was  the  wiser,  (p.  27.)  The  story  is 
from  Baini's  Life  of  Palestrina,  and  was  long  ago  noticed 
in  Dr.  Wiseman's  Lectures  on  the  Holy  Week.  Now, 
considering  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  music  at  the  time. 
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the  real  meaning  of  this  somewhat  uncomplimentary,  but 
very  expressive,  comparison  is  not  hard  to  discern.  Baini 
gives  the  following  specimen  of  the  masses  then  in  vogue. 
**  They  would  write,  for  example,  a  mass,  taking  as  a  sub- 
ject, the  melody  of  the  Gregorian  Ave  Maria.  Three 
parts  in  the  harmony  would  sing  portions  of  the  Kyrie, 
Gloria,  and  Credo,  at  the  same  time,  while  a  fourth  would 
take  up  at  intervals  the  entire  Ave  Maria.  And  now,'' 
he  continues,  "  for  another  instance ;  Palestrina's  own 
first  mass  is  called  the  '  Ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus.'  At  the 
first  Kyrie  comes  in  the  treble  with  'Ecce;'  then  follow 
immediately  the  tenor,  contralto  and  bass,  in  the  fugue 
stjde,  with  Kyrie  Eleison,  while  the  treble  meanwhile  goes 
on  with  the  antiphon  Ecce  Sacerdos  to  the  end."""  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  such  vagaries  that  Cardinal  Capranica  lived, 
and  although  it  is  not  said  in  so  many  words  that  he  had 
an  eye  to  them  in  his  comparison  of  the  pigs,  yet  we  do  not 
think  it  fair  to  press  him  into  a  sanction  of  the  opinion, 
that 

'*  Vocal  music  and  harmony,"  (as  such,)  '*  rather  disguises  than 
conveys  the  meaning  of  the  words  sung,  and  thus  violates  the 
apostle's  rule  that  Psalmody  should  speak  to  the  understanding." — 
(Formby,  p.  86.) 

The  "Harmonists"  have  undoubtedly  an  important 
fact  against  Mr.  Formby  in  Palestrina  himself.  That 
great  master,  as  we  have  often  been  told,  arose  in  an  age 
when  the  music  of  the  Church  was  depraved  nearly  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  depravation.  Not  mereh'  were  the  sacred 
words  of  the  composition  itself  shaken  ^  together  in 
'"  most  admired  confusion,"  but,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the 
words  of  other  sacred  pieces  were  foisted  among  them,  so 
that  they  no  longer  expressed  any  one  idea.  Worse  far ; 
the  gaps  were  even  sometimes  filled  up  with  ''  snatches  of 
old  songs;"  the  ballads  of  the  da}^,  and  those  not  always 
of  the  most  unexceptionable  kind.f  When  to  these  evils 
we  add  that  of  a  light  and  voluptuous  strain  in  the  music 

*  Memorie  della  Vita  e  delle  Opere  de  Palestrina,  Vol.  1.  c.  2. 

t  Baini,  Vol.  1.  c.  5.  Well  may  Palestrina's  biographer  exclaim 
with  virtuous  indignation  ;  Ohime !  la  casa  santa  di  Dio !  Ohime ! ' 
II  luogo  venerabile  dell'  orazione  ;  Ohime!  II  divin  Sagrifizio 
incruento.  Ohime !  L'irritata  divina  giustizia,  che  vibrar  doveva 
gi^  gia  i  fulmini  dell'  acceso  furore. 

VOL.  XXII. — NO.  XLIII.  10 
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itself,  and  a  concourse  of  instrumental  sounds  making 
confusion  worse  confounded,  who  can  wonder  that  such  a 
state  of  things  should  have  drawn  down  the  satires  of  Car- 
dinals, when  in  the  end  it  provoked  the  anathemas  of 
Popes  ?  Truly  when  we  consider  the  state  of  the  ante- 
tridentine  Church,  we  can  never  be  sufficiently  thankful  for 
the  reformation,  (the  internal  and  ecclesiastical  reforma- 
tion, of  course,  we  mean,)  of  that  most  critical  era ;  nay, 
and  if  we  may  ever  feel  gratitude  for  evil  which  is  the 
cause  of  conspicuous  good — for  the  extra-ecclesiastical 
movement  also,  in  so  far,  and  in  so  far  only,  as  it  turned 
the  attention  of  the  Church  upon  herself.  At  this  juncture 
then,  arose  the  illustrious  Giovanni  Pierluigi,  called  from 
his  native  town,  Palestrina,  that  genius  '^pure  as  if  angels 
had  breathed  into  him  their  harmony,  capable  at  once  of 
conceiving,  effecting,  and  maturing,  the  perfection  of 
music,  whose  spirit  seems  ever  since  to  have  watched  in 
guardianship  over  the  choir  which  he  taught/'  Born  in 
an  age  of  the  most  vitiated  taste,  and  himself,  as  appears 
from  a  foregoing  anecdote,  not  quite  exempt,  at  the  open- 
ing of  his  professional  career,  from  its  unfavourable  influ- 
ences, his  exalted  and  discriminating  genius  was  guided 
to  disentangle  the  sweet  spirit  of  song  from  the  mazes  in 
which  it  was  well  nigh  lost ;  and  one  transcendent  essay  of 
his  master-hand  it  was  which  rescued  his  sacred  art  from 
the  ban  of  the  impending  anathema.  Who  does  not  re- 
member the  interesting  history  ?  It  was  in  1564  that  Pope 
Pius  IV  appointed  a  congregation  to  caiTy  into  effect  the 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  proscribing  the  use  of 
secular  music.  One  of  the  members  of  that  congregation 
was  no  less  a  person  than  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  then 
arch-priest  of  St.  Mary  Major,  who  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Palestrina,  then  employed  in  the  service  of 
that  church.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1565,  the  youthful 
composer  was  bidden  to  produce  a  Mass  under  two  stipu- 
lations ;  first,  that  it  should  have  no  affinity  to  any  profane 
air ;  secondly,  that  it  should  give  effect  to  the  sacred 
words.  Upon  the  success  of  this  experiment  the  composer 
was  told,  would  depend  the  fate  of  harmonized  church 
music  once  for  all.  By  April,  he  had  composed  three 
masses.  In  the  two  first,  amid  great  excellencies,  his 
genius  had  been  evidently  cramped,  and  who  can  wonder  ? 
by  the  embarrassments  of  his  situation.  One  chance  yet 
remained — the  third  mass  was  performed  on  St.  Peter's 
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day,  to  the  delight  of  all  hearers,  and  the  cause  of  har- 
mony triumphed.  This  is  the  *'  Missa  Papse  Marcelli," 
said  to  be  still  performed  at  the  Sistine  chapel  on  Holy 
Saturday.'^' 

Such  is  the  defence  put  in  by  the  admirers  of  harmony, 
and,  whatever  else  it  may  or  may  not  prove,  certainly  it 
proves  this,  that  concerted  music  kept  its  ground  in  the 
Church  under  circumstances  the  most  adverse  possible  to 
its  preservation — a  conciliar  decree  all  but  condemnatory 
of  it,  a  vigilant  Pope,  and  a  sensitive  hierarchy ;  that  it 
was  retained,  not  hastily  and  capriciously,  but  after  due 
consideration  and  fair  trial — and,  what  we  confess  weighs 
more  with  us  than  any  other  consideration — not  through  the 
clamours  of  a  multitude,  or  the  representations  of  *' cogno- 
scenti,''  but  through  the  interposition  of  a  canonized  Saint. 
And  here,  by  the  way,  we  will  take  another  exception 
against  Mr.  Formby's  rather  sweeping  enthusiasm. 

**The  chief  authors  and  singers  of  the  Plain  Song  upon  earth,  are 
among  the  Saints  of  the  Church,  who  are  known  to  be  in  heaven, 
and  to  intercede  for  us  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  chief  authors  of 
harmony  and  figured  music,  are  not  only  unknown  to  be  in  heaven, 
but  in  no  few  instances,  to  judge  from  their  lives,  are  under  con- 
siderable improbability  of  being  ever  admitted  there." — p.  30. 

Not  denying  for  a  moment  the  especial,  and,  we  will 
add,  the  sacred  interest  which  the  Plain  Song  of  the 
Church  derives  from  the  illustrious  Saint,  so  dear  to  Eng- 
land, from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  we  must  yet  remind 
our  author  that  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Palestrina's  patron, 
and  St.  Philip  Neri,  in  whose  arms  he  is  said  to  have 
died,  are  names  than  which  none  can  be  more  fitted  to 
confer  dignity  and  splendour  upon  any  subject.  Neither 
can  we  consider  it  a  trivial  fact  that  the  figured  music  has 
found  a  champion  in  the  great  Suarez,  as  well  as  in  so 
many  others  among  the  glorious  sons  of  St.  Ignatius — 
glorious  alike  for  deeds  of  sanctity,  and  for  the  wisdom  and 
learning  of  the  schools. 

That  the  ancient  Saints  of  the  Church  lived  in  the  daily 

*  Dr.  Wiseman's  Lectures  on  Holy  Week.  Since  this  article 
was  in  type,  a  valuable  Paper  on  *'  Ecclesiastical  Music,"  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Tablet  (of  March  7th,  1847,)  which  goes  over  much 
of  the  ground  now  taken,  with  the  advantage  of  far  greater  musical 
science. 
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use  of  her  own  sweet  song,  and  died,  if  not  with  its  notes 
on  their  lips,  at  least  with  its  echoes  in  their  ears — this, 
indeed,  we  gladly  concede  to  our  author ;  and  a  precious 
thought  it  is ;  but,  considering  that  the  resources  of  musi- 
cal harmony  are  comparatively  of  recent  discovery,  it  is 
rather  obvious  to  ask,  how  the  Saints  of  old  could  possibly 
have  ennobled  it  by  their  sanction,  or  illustrated  it  by  their 
example  ?  If  Mr.  Formby  can  produce  saints  who  would 
rigorously  exclude  from  the  Church,  not  light  and  secular 
strains  alone,  but  figured  music  altogether,  such  instances 
would  be,  no  doubt,  to  his  point ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  on  the 
other  side,  that  one  of  them,  a  canonized  Saint,  and  others, 
holy  Popes,  none  the  less,  we  are  assured,  in  the  company 
of  the  blest  above  for  lacking  the  veneration  of  the  Church 
below,  have  persevered  in  waiving  the  prerogative  by  the 
exercise  of  which  they  might  have  banished  Harmony, 
not  merely  from  their  own  private  chapel  in  the  Vatican, 
but  from  every  church  within  their  spiritual  dominions. 

The  more  deeply,  then,  we  sympathize  with  Mr.  Form- 
by's  general  predilections,  and  above  all  with  the  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  temper  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  his 
essay,  the  more  earnestly  must  we  deprecate  that  too 
positive  tone  in  which  he  inveighs  against  the  actual  prac- 
tice of  half  the  Church,  the  very  court  of  its  sovereign  not 
excepted.  Mr.  Formby  will  tell  us,  with  the  philosopher 
of  old,  that  extremes  are  the  proper  correction  of  extremes ; 
but  that  principle  was  never  meant  to  be  carried  out  to  the 
prejudice  of  truth  and  fairness.  More  lukewarm  advocates 
©f  Mr.  Formby 's  cause  would  perhaps  be  more  tolerant 
critics ;  for  ourselves,  we  own  to  a  strong  apprehension 
lest  the  stiffness  and  apparent  crotchettiness  of  his  views 
should  operate  with  many  reasonable  minds  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  his  argument. 

"  In  necessariis  unitas,  in  dubiis  libertas,  in  omnibus 
caritas,''  is  the  trite  but  golden  maxim  of  St.  Augustine. 
What  we  have  to  lament  in  Mr.  Formby,  as  in  others  of 
the  same  antiquarian  school,  is  a  decided  violation  of  the 
second  of  these  conditions,  and  a  consequent  tendency  to 
overlook  the  third.  They  first  erect,  arbitrarily  and  capri- 
ciously as  we  must  feel,  the  **dubia"  into  the  "necessaria," 
and  then  .they  are  as  intolerant  of  objections  as  if  the 
Faith  itself  were  at  stake.  How  much  of  this  enthusiasm 
may  be  a  necessary  condition  of  benefit  to  be  done  in  these 
lukewarm  days,  we  are  not  prepared  to  determine ;  neither 
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can  we  judge  other  men's  consciences.  Every  one  who 
acts  hand  fide,  is  doing  the  work  of  the  Church  sooner  or 
later,  and  no  man  can  act  to  any  good  purpose  who  does 
not  act  in  his  own  way.  Yet,  speaking  of  things  in  the 
abstract,  to  narrow  what  Almighty  God,  if  so  be,  has  left 
open,  is,  we  must  think,  only  less  harmful,  though  of 
course  infinitely  less  perverse,  than  to  throw  open  what 
He  has  shut  up.  The  imputations  of  heresy  and  latitudina- 
rianism,  or,  again,  of  Protestantism^  (which  includes  both), 
often  unsparingly  dealt  out  by  our  rigorists  in  ecclesiastical 
art  against  those  who  differ  from  them,  are  of  far  too 
solemn  a  nature  to  be  cast  around  us  in  such  light  warfare. 
And  yet  it  will  be  the  natural  consequence  of  erecting 
arbitrary  tribunals,  and  forming  imaginary  standards,  that 
we  must  look  with  an  eye  of  suspicion  and  mistrust  upon 
many  whom  the  obligations  of  Christianity,  and  very 
especially  the  needs  of  the  Church  at  the  present  juncture, 
require  us  to  comprehend  in  the  embraces  of  fraternal 
affection  and  sympathy. 

We  trust  that  we  shall  not  here  be  understood  to  speak 
excepting  of  tendencies ;  still  less  to  include  the  excellent 
writer  with  whom  we  are  dealing  so  frankly,  in  the  terms 
of  any  severe  censure.  That  we  are  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  some  of  his  unbending  principles,  he  will  already 
have  discovered :  but  we  detect  too  many  points  of  contact 
with  him  in  all  that  is  really  most  essential,  to  entertain 
any  serious  fears  of  permanent  misunderstanding.  Our 
own  strong  and  ever  strengthening  conviction,  meanwhile, 
is  that,  in  the  Catholic  Church,  nothing  is  unchangeable 
but  what  is  ruled.  Doctrine  and  morals  in  what  is  essen- 
tial, and  acknowledged  to  be  essential  to  them,  these 
are  not  of  yesterday  or  to-day,  that  we  can  tamper  or 
trifle  with  them  at  random ;  but  as  to  all  which  belongs 
to  the  external  framework  of  the  Church,  this  is  fixed 
so  far  only  as  it  is  generally  or  locally  binding.  But  for 
the  rest,  *'Ubi  Spiritus,  ibi  libertas.'*^  In  paradise  our 
first  parents  were  bound  by  a  law,  which  proves  indeed 
that  the  state  of  obedience  is  our  greatest  privilege  and 
happiness.  But  law  was  the  exception,  liberty  the  rule. 
**  Of  every  tree  in  the  garden  thou  shalt  eat.''  The  same 
holds  good  in  the  Church,  which  is  Paradise  renewed. 
Here  are  varieties  of  disposition  and  taste,  infinite  as  they 
are  innocent;  age  differing  from  age,  and  nation  from 
nation,  and  society  from  society,  and  man  from  man.     One 
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freat  cementing  principle  binds  all :  the  Church  of  Christ, 
'rom  her  narrow  path  not  one  may  stray ;  her  changeless 
law  of  faith  and  holiness  not  one  may  transgress  with 
impunity ;  but,  for  the  rest,  there  is  liberty — till  there  is 
sin.  Then,  freedom  must  be  retrenched;  but,  prior  to 
abuse,  ''  possidet  libertas,^'  as  the  divines  say  ;  ^  liberty 
is  men's  right,  because  it  is  God's  gift.  All  this  is,  of 
course,  quite  compatible,  or  rather  it  is  in  direct  harmony, 
with  the  principle  of  the  Religious  State,  which  is  strictly 
remedial, — -i.  e.,  natural  only  in  an  imperfect  dispen- 
sation. 

We  have  strayed  into  deeper  waters  than  we  desire;  but 
it  has  been  in  the  hope  of  substantiating  what  might  other- 
wise seem  mere  capricious  objections  to  the  line  of  rigour. 
It  may  be  that  we  shall  have  succeeded  only  in  bringing 
out  still  more  radical  differences  with  our  respected  author; 
but,  even  if  so,  we  can  reflect  with  comfort  that  one  of 
the  very  liberties  which  the  Church  allows,  is  the  liberty  of 
ranging  at  will  within  the  antipodes  of  the  opposite  moral 
systems  which  she  embraces  in  her  theology. 

We  shall  now  hope  to  make  it  more  abundantly  plain  that 
it  is  not  from  Mr.  Formby's  views  that  we  dissent,  so  much 
as  from  his  reasonings.  We  sympathize  strongly  with  his 
musical  preferences,  and  complain  only  that  they  are  ex- 
clusive. In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  October 
number  of  this  Review,  and  w^iich  sufficiently  expresses 
our  sentiments  upon  the  question,  the  Plain  Song  of  the 
Church  was  maintained  against  certain  more  popular 
styles,  on  the  ground  especially  of  its  throwing  out  the 
sacred  words  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  of  its  giving 
greater  scope  than  ^  the  figured  music  for  an  extensive 
union  of  the  voices  in  the  solemn  intonation  of  the  divine 
offices.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  these  sentiments  are 
entirely  borne  out  by  the  valuable  opinion  of  Mr.  Formby; 
and  we  are  happy  also  in  sharing  with  him,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  preference  of  the  Plain  Chant  over  Harmony, 
on  the  special  ground  of  high  and  venerable  associations. 
Nor  let  us  be  understood  as  disparaging  the  actual 
authority  with  which  the  Plain  Song  comes  before  us  in 
the  Gradual  and  Antiphonal,  where  we  interpose  a  claim 
for  Harmony  on  the  score  of  use,  the  prescription  of  three 
centuries,  and  the  tacit  sanction  of  every  pontiff  who  has 
filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  from  Pius  lY.  to  the  reigning 
pope. 
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Indeed,  far  though  we  be  from  entering  into  all  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Formby,  we  can  infinitely  less  sympa- 
thize with  some  popular  objections  to  the  Plain  Song.  It 
is  said  to  be  uncouth ;  a  remark  which  appears  to  us  to  be 
at  once  true  and  not  true,  or  true  of  some  specimens  and 
not  of  others.  Moreover,  even  where,  or  so  far  as,  it  is 
true,  we  are  not  sure  that  it  amounts  to  a  clear  objection. 
We  have  heard  it  observed,  even  by  eminent  musicians, 
that  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  characteristic  song  of  the 
Church  being  strange,  or,  as  Aristotle  would  say,  ^evhu, 
i.  e.,  removed  from  common  use  ;  and  we  are  not  sure 
that  the  popular  objection  to  the  Plain  Chant  always  goes 
beyond  the  length  of  saying  that  it  is  so.  It  is  certain  that 
whatever  is  true  of  the  Plain  Chant  in  this  respect,  is  true 
also  of  the  style-  of  Palestrina,  which  is  like  nothing 
but  itself.  But  when  musicians  object  eccentricity  to  the 
Plain  Chant,  it  is  probable  that  they  mean  to  include  the 
idea  of  technical  irregularity,  a  farther  objection,  the  fact 
of  which  we  are  quite  willing  to  take  at  their  word. 

That  this  latter  charge  of  barbarism  and  solecism  does  not 
at  any  rate  apply  to  all  the  music  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Plain  Chant,  is  evident  from  this,  if  from  no  other  circum- 
stance,— that  a  great  deal  of  it  admits  of  being  expressed  in 
the  modern  modes.  Again,  even  the  most  unscientific  hearer 
may  detect  a  manifest  difference,  in  point  of  melody,  be- 
tween some  pieces  of  Plain  Chant  and  others.  Of  true 
melody  there  cannot  be  any  surer  criterion  than  that  a 
tune,  to  use  the  familiar  expression,  should  '^run  in  the 
head/'  or  could  be  expressed  on  an  instrument  by  a  per- 
son who  plays  only  by  ear.  That  this  is  the  case  with 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  pieces  of  Plain  Chant,  is  abso- 
lutely undeniable;  from  their  simple  form  they  can  be 
easily  transfered  into  sweet  and  beautiful  airs,  properly 
harmonized,  which  can  afterwards  be  taken  down  in  the 
modern  notation.  Say,  as  the  rigorists  perhaps  will,  that 
this  is  to  change  their  character,  so  that  they  are  no  longer 
Plain  Chant,  still  it  is  proof  positive  that  the  element  of 
melody  exists  in  their  composition,  which  is  all  that  we  are 
at  present  concerned  to  establish. 

How  it  happens  that  some  pieces  of  Plain  Chant  have 
so  much  more  of  air  in  them  than  others,  is  a  problem  of 
which  we  have  never  yet  heard  quite  a  satisfactory  solution. 
Certainly,  however,  the  fact  is  so.  ^  All  which  comes  into 
the  Missal,  for  instance,  is  musical  in  the  extreme.     What 
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can  be  more  exquisite  in  the  way  of  melodious  recitative 
than  the  Proper  Prefaces,  the  Pater  Noster,  the  Ite  missa 
est  for  the  several  days,  or  the  Litany  of  the  Saints?  This 
is  music  such  as  ravishes  the  sense,  not  perhaps  at  the 
first,  but  after  the  few  first  hearings.  Or  what  more  beau- 
tiful, as  plaintive  melody,  than  the  authorized  tone  of  the 
Lamentations  in  Holy  Week?  The  *'Exultet,"  too,  on 
Holy  Saturday ;  where  shall  we  find  music  more  sweetly 
eloquent,  more  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  its  theme?  In- 
deed, considering  the  narrow  boundaries  within  which,  as 
objectors  are  prone  to  remind  us,  the  Plain  Chant  is  shut 
up,  nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  wonderful  than  its  variety 
and  power  of  accommodating  itself  to  the  peculiar  character 
of  its  subject.  In  the  *'  Exultet,"  for  instance,  it  can  be 
wild  and  buoyant ;  in  the  Veni  Creator  solemn  and 
affectionate ;  in  the  Lamentations,  mournful  as  ring-doves 
by  the  waters ;  in  the  Regina  coeli,  gratulatory  and  re- 
^ectful ;  in  the  Kyries  of  the  Mass,  tender  and  imploring. 
To  subjects  of  unmixed  jubilancy  alone  does  it  seem 
unequal ;  and  this  is  why  many  who  admire  it  are  disposed 
to  stipulate  for  some  exception  to  its  majestic  simpHcity  in 
the  case  of  the  Gloria  and  Credo  in  the  Mass.  They  ask, 
and  not  unnaturally :  Was  the  Angelic  Hymn  on  the  night 
of  the  Nativity  a  solemn  recital,  or  was  it  not  rather  a  burst 
of  joy? 

It  must  never  be  forgotten,  too,  in  estimating  our  obli- 
gations to  those  saints  who  "by  their  skill  sought  out 
musical  tunes,''""*  that  to  the  sources  from  which  we  derive 
the  Plain  Chant,  we  owe  also  the  celebrated  Psalm  Tones. 
These  are  universally  admitted  to  form  the  most  appro- 
priate of  all  vehicles  of  the  sacred  words,  which,  indeed, 
almost  seem  to  choose  them  as  their  natural  expression. 
Nor  can  anything,  it  is  plain,  be  more  groundless  than  the 
objection  to  these  wonderful  chants  on  the  score  of  mono- 
tony :  they  differ,  in  fact,  not  less  characteristically  from 
one  another,  than  all  from  those  miserable  counterparts, 
or  imitations,  which  have  taken  their  place  in  the  Protes- 
tant cathedrals. 

The  great  contrast  which  some  of  the  pieces  of  Plain 
Chant  just  enumerated  present  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
Introits,  Offertories,  and  Communions  in  the  Gradual,  as 


*  Eccl.  xliv.  5. 
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well  as  to  most  of  the  Antiphons  in  the  Antiphonary,  is  a 
feature  in  the  case  which  we  have  already  avowed  our 
inability  to  explain.  The  most  satisfactory  account  of  the 
difference  which  we  have  heard  is,  that  the  original  tradi- 
tion may  have  been  better  preserved  in  the  case  of  pieces 
in  constant  use,  such  as  the  Prefaces  in  the  Mass,  or  the 
most  famihar  Hymns,  than  of  those  which  occur  less  often. 
Whatever  be  the  true  explanation,  there  seems  no  doubt 
that,  in  much  of  the  Gradual  and  Antiphony,  the  ordinary 
laws  of  music  are  more  decidedly  violated  than  in  the  other 
instances;  so  that,  far  from  yielding  an  agreeable  and  even 
a  striking  melody,  the  average  pieces  which  we  derive 
from  these  sources  are  strange  even  to  rudeness,  and  but 
very  slowly  grow  upon  the  ear  even  of  such  as  are  predis- 
posed in  their  favour.  In  these  respects  they  must  needs 
present,  in  the  judgment  of  accomplished  musicians,  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  exquisite  harmonies  of  Pales- 
trina  and  his  school ;  though  persons  who  look  in  church 
music  for  the  varied  expression  of  sentiment  rather  than 
for  either  skilful  harmony  or  melodious  recitation,  will  con- 
tinue to  miss  in  the  productions  even  of  the  school  of  Har- 
mony the  essential  constituent  of  air;  and  to  feel,  even  of 
its  most  finished  performances,  that  they  are  more  calcu- 
lated to  honour  Almighty  God  as  the  Author  of  a  wonder- 
ful gift  to  man,  than  by  exciting  a  direct  train  of  devotion 
in  connection  with  the  subject  npon  which  they  are 
employed. 

VVe  have  our  doubts  whether  the  style  of  Palestrina  will 
ever  become  extensively  popular  in  this  country.  Accom- 
plished musicians  will  admire  it  beyond  all  styles ;  but  to 
the  great  body  of  church-goers,  including  even  many  who 
are  highly  sensitive  to  music,  it  will  be  apt  to  seem  wanting 
in  variety  and  expression.  In  point  of  solemnity  and 
majesty,  such  as  befit  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  it 
would  be  undoubtedly  a  great  step  in  advance  upon  our 
present  attainments ;  but  we  are  not  altogether  sure  that 
those  who  dislike  the  levity  and  flippancy  of  much  of  the 
actual  church-music,  would  not  be  glad  that  while  we  are 
on  the  move,  we  should  go  a  step  farther,  and  take  up  with 
the  simple  and  venerable  tones  of  the  ancient  Church.  The 
great  moral  advantages  which  the  Plain  Chant  possesses 
in  comparison  even  with  harmonized,  and  still  more  with 
ornamental  music,  were  so  fully  stated  in  a  former  article 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  that  it  will  be 
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needless  to  dilate  upon  them  anew;  indeed  it  is  almost 
self-evident,  that  the  more  entirely  voices  are  lost,  as  to 
their  separate  individuality,  the  more  effectually  will  the 
opportunities  of  exhibition  be  cut  off,  and  along  with  the 
opportunities  of  exhibition,  the  temptations  to  vain-glory. 
The  music  of  Palestrina,  and  his  school  has  the  great 
advantage  over  that  of  later  composers,  that  it  gives  but 
limited  scope  for  such  display ;  but  the  Plain  Chant  gives 
none.  And  however  little  we  may  be  able  to  follow  Mr, 
Formby  into  all  his  conclusions,  still  we  are  disposed  to 
feel  with  him,  that  there  is  a  certain  sacred  prestige  about 
the  older  music  of  the  Church,  which  commends  it  to  the 
hearts  of  religious  people  beyond  other  kinds ;  whether 
because  from  the  very  length  of  time  over  which  it  ranges, 
it  must  necessarily  reckon  ^tnore  Saints  and  holy  men  and 
women  among  its  promoters,  or  whether  because  it  has 
been  especially  the  chant  of  monasteries  and  convents,  or 
whether  because  it  is  in  truth  the  prolonged  echo  of  those 
strains  which  angels  revealed  to  the  holy  exile  of  Patmos, 
or  whether  from  its  conformity  to  some  high  ideal  type 
which  grows  into  distinctness  with  the  growth  of  the 
spiritual  man,  or  whether  for  any  other  unexplained  reason, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  decide. 

Bat  at  any  rate,  looking  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  misera- 
ble state  of  church-music  among  us,  and  on  the  other,  to 
the  strong  preference  with  which  many  holy  men  of  the 
present  day,  and  they  no  mean  judges  of  music  either,  are 
known  to  regard  the  Plain  Chant  even  in  its  severer 
form,  we  do  think  there  is  ground  for  wishing  that  it  might 
be  effectively  carried  out,  if  it  were  but  in  the  way  of 
experinient  alone,  in  some  one  or  two  churches.  We  are 
fully  alive  to  the  difficulties  which  would  beset  any  such 
attempt  under  ordinary  circumstances;  '"prima  donnas," 
would  have  to  be  replaced  by  precentors,  and  ladies  in  pink 
bonnets,  by  holy  youths  in  surplices ;  we  should  have  to 
upset  those  orchestral  autocracies  which,  in  some  parts  of 
England,  are  said  to  ''  push''  our  very  clergy  "  from  their 
stools ;"  all  this  would  have  to  be  done  and  more  besides; 
but  all  this  will  have  to  be  done  any  how  as  time  goes  on, 
and  the  only  remaining  question  is,  by  what  kind  of  musi- 
cal arrangements  the  present  deplorable  regime  is  to  be 
superseded.  If  persons  with  whom  it  does  not  rest  to 
settle  such  questions,  may  hazard  an  opinion,  it  may  be 
allowed  us  to  doubt  whether  the  taste  of  the  public  at 
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large,  is  likely  to  be  corrected  by  any  sudden  and  violent 
shocks ;  we  mean,  of  course,  as  to  styles  of  church-music, 
because  all  would  probably  agree,  that  in  rectifying  abuses 
of  a  moral  and  religious  description,  there  should  be  no 
measure,  and  as  little  as  possible  of  delay. 

But  if  other  styles  of  music  less  startling  to  the  popular 
taste,  must  still  be  allowed,  at  least  for  the  present,  their 
sway,  we  do  not  see  why  the  poor  despised  Plain  Chant 
may  not  come  in,  at  least  for  its  share  in  the  general  com- 
petition— even  though  it  were  only  upon  the  acknowledged 
principle  of  breaking  up  monopolies.  Mozart  and  Haydn 
have  had  their  day,  and  a  long  one  too;  the  '^ Gloria  No. 
12,''  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  St.  Mary's  Moor- 
fields,  almost  as  much  as  its  own  admired  sanctuary ;  be 
it  so;  but  in  the  present  advancing  state  of  musical  science, 
why  may  not  Palestrina  be  expected  to  assert  his  ground 
in  England ;  and  if  Palestrina,  why  not  also  St.  Gregory  ? 

We  suspect  that  as  the  Plain  Song  of  the  Church  comes 
to  be  more  known,  it  will  triumph  over  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  are  supposed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  intro- 
duction. Hitherto  it  has  come  before  our  people  only  in 
scraps,  and  those  but  indifferently  represented.  The  fact 
is,  that  it  can  never  be  understood,  far  less  appreciated, 
till  it  is  heard  in  something  like  perfection;  and  to  this  a 
great  deal  more  is  requisite,  than  actually  existing  means 
and  appliances  will  easily  allow.  One  of  these  requisites 
is,  that  it  should  be  sung  by  ecclesiastics,  or  at  any  rate, 
by  persons  whose  training  and  mode  of  life  give  some 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  The 
exclusion  of  women,  is  of  course  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  propriety  of  any  choral  arrangements  whatever ;  but 
the  Plain  Song  of  the  Church  has  moreover  some  very 
real,  however  undefinable,  relationship  to  a  cassock  and  a 
Roman  collar — not  to  say  a  surplice.  Moreover  its  due 
effect  depends  so  materially  upon  a  considerable  body  of 
voices  being  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  choir,  that  such 
conditions  as  it  requires  in  the  individual,  will  have,  (which 
is  a  fresh  difficulty,)  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  number.  Mean- 
while, what  is  lost  in  one  way,  (so  to  speak,)  might  be 
gained  in  another ;  because  just  in  proportion  as  we  multi- 
plied our  ecclesiastics  in  the  choir,  might  we  be  able,  if  need 
should  so  demand,  to  dispense  with  those  very  costly  and 
often  troublesome  appendages  of  a  church — the  organ  and 
the  organist.     If  organist  there  be,  (to  sound  at  any  rate 
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the  note  of  solemn  joy  on  some  high  festival,)  why,  in  order 
to  remove  all  difficulties,  we  would  have  him  an  ecclesi- 
astical person  also. 

All  this,  we  shall  he  reminded,  is  more  easily  said  than 
done;  an  obvious  answer,  which  we  meet  by  observing 
that  to  say  things,  and  especially  under  a  system  so  power- 
ful and  active  as  that  of  the  Church,  is  not  seldom  the 
preliminary  to  something  more  effectual.  With  a  zealous 
clergy,  a  generous  laity,  and  a  vigilant  administration, 
what  may  not  be  done  that  it  is  right  and  good  to  do? 
What  may  not  be  done  that  conduces  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  edification  of  souls,  where  there  is  a  common 
Faith,  a  far-stretching  tradition,  a  thrilling  s.ympathy,  a 
controlling  centre,  the  Church  Catholic,  and  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints  ? 

It  will  be  said,  however,  that  such  conditions  as  we  have 
sketched,  imply  a  very  different  state  of  things  from  that 
which  we  actually  see  around  us;  for  instance,  that  they 
imply  something  like  bodies  of  cler^  living  together  under 
their  bishop  in  this  or  the  other  large  manufacturing  town, 
with  power  to  do  a  great  many  things  well,  that  are  at 
present  either  apt  to  be  done  imperfectly,  or  even  to  be  left 
undone  for  want  of  means ;  such,  for  example,  as  holding 
missions,  giving  retreats,  and  in  other  ways  getting  at  the 
hearts  of  Englishmen  as  Englishmen  alone  can  do ;  and 
among  the  rest,  and  certainly  not  as  one  of  the  least 
important  objects,  carrying  out  the  solemnities  of  divine 
worship  in  such  a  form  as  fairly  to  represent  the  Church  in 
her  relations  with  Almighty  God  as  well  as  with  His  peo- 
ple. We  answer,  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  calling  to  point 
out  tneans  of  carrying  out  improvements  in  the  Church, 
though  a  part  of  that  calling  it  assuredly  is,  and  one  from 
which  we  will  not  swerve,  to  supply  an  index  of  public 
feeling  upon  moral  and  religious  subjects. 

Even  supposing  that  the  complete  reformation  of  church 
music  which  is  beginning  to  be  called  for,  should  involve 
or  entail  some  such  accompaniments  as  we  have  just 
imagined,  what  then?  But  in  truth  it  does  not  seem,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  to  depend  upon  any  remote  or  arduous 
contingencies.  We  have  heard  of  great  things  which  have 
been  already  done  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and 
elsewhere,  by  clergy  really  bent  upon  the  work,  and  com- 
petent from  musical  taste,  if  not  science,  to  undertake  the 
office  of  direction  and  control.     Every  church  and  chapel 
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has,  or  is  probably  in  the  way  to  have,  its  dependent 
school;  every  school  contains  boys  with  such  musical 
capacities,  at  all  events,  as  a  shrewd  observer  may  detect, 
and  a  moderately  skilled  musician  can  easily  bring  out. 
It  is  not  unlikely,  that  these  pupils  as  they  grow  older, 
would  retain  enough  of  their  interest  in  an  occupation  in 
which  all  well-disposed  boys  take  interest,  to  unite  in  little 
associations  or  confraternities,  for  assisting  in  the  choral 
duties,  or  in  such  other  lower  ministries  as  the  priest 
might  assign  them.  In  this  way  many  a  pious  youth, 
such  as  are  found  in  every  Catholic  congregation  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  might  even  come  in  time  under 
the  bishop's  eye,  and  give  tokens  of  a  vocation  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  altar.  But  our  object  we  cannot  repeat  too 
often,  is  rather  to  sketch  principles  than  to  point  out  means, 
which  will  never  be  wanting  where  there  is  the  will  to  seek 
them. 

Meanwhile  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect,  that  some  congrega- 
tion, present  or  possible,  will  benefit  by  the  supervision 
of  a  priest  so  thoughtful,  learned,  and  devoted  as  Mr. 
Formby ;  and  that  he  will  have  the  opportunity  of  inculca- 
ting upon  the  members  of  his  choir,  great  as  well  as  small, 
such  lessons  of  religious  wisdom  as  his  interesting  little 
work  contains — for  we  are  led  to  infer  from  the  prefix  to 
his  name  on  his  title-page,  that  he  has  already  taken  the 
first  decisive  step  in  the  Catholic  ministry.  Happy  boys 
indeed  will  they  be,  do  they  but  know  their  happiness,  who 
shall  be  educated  in  the  special  work  of  the  angels,  upon 
principles  such  as  are  commended  to  us  in  the  following 
beautiful  enumeration  of  the  '*  ways  in  which  a  Christian 
may  feed  and  increase  his  love  and  zeal  for  the  exercise  of 
divine  psalmody  in  the  Church.'* 

**  I.  By  being  determined  resolutely  to  believe  in  what  the  Scrip- 
ture says  of  the  blessedness  of  the  exercise. 

*'  TI.  By  a  devout  and  thankful  daily  practice  of  it,  as  opportunity 
shall  permit,  *  for  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.' 

"  III.  By  meditating  upon  all  that  the  Christian  Saints  and 
theologians  have  said  respecting  Psalmody,  as  their  words  may 
occur  to  him,  as,  for  instance,  what  is  said  of  the  power  of  Christian 
music  by  a  very  recent  author  :  '  Yet,  is  it  possible,  that  that  inex- 
haustible evolution  and  disposition  of  notes — so  rich,  yet  so  simple — 
so  intricate,  yet  so  regulated — so  various,  yet  so  majestic — should 
be  a  mere  sound  which  is  gone  and  perishes  ?  Can  it  be,  that  those 
mysterious  stirrings  of  heart,  and  keen  emotions,  and  strange  yearn- 
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ings  after  we  know  not  what,  and  awful  impressions  from  we  know 
not  whence,  should  be  wrought  in  us  by  what  is  unsubstantial,  and 
comes  and  goes,  and  begins  and  ends  in  itself  ?  It  is  not  so  ;  it 
cannot  be.  No,  thej  have  escaped  from  some  higher  sphere  ;  they 
are  the  outpourings  of  eternal  harmony  in  the  medium  of  created 
sound  ;  they  are  echoes  from  our  home,  they  are  the  voice  of  angels, 
or  the  Magnificat  of  Saints,  or  the  living  laws  of  Divine  governance, 
or  the  Divine  attributes  ;  something  they  are  besides  themselves, 
which  we  cannot  compass,  which  we  cannot  utter — though  mortal 
man,  and  he,  perhaps,  not  otherwise  distinguished  above  his  fellows, 
has  the  gift  of  eliciting  them.'* 

*'  IV.  By  meditating  upon  the  example  of  the  blessed  Mother  of 
God,  who  has  given  a  song  to  the  Church. 

**  V.  By  considering  that  Psalmody  is  the  gift  of  the  angels  who 
have  not  sinned,  given  back  to  man  who  has  sinned,  and  is  now 
under  reconciliation,  purchased  by  the  death  of  Christ. 

*'  VI,  By  bearing  in  mind  what  is  revealed  of  music,  as  the 
present  employment  of  angels  above,  and  the  future  employment  of 
those  that  shall  be  saved. 

*'  Also,  duly  to  meditate  upon  some  parts  of  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tions, which  reveal  this  to  us,  (Rev.  chap.  xv.  28,  xix.  5,  &c.)  would, 
with  the  grace  of  God,  lead  to  a  devout  sense,  how  great  a  blessing 
has  been  restored  to  the  earth  in  the  giving  back  of  Divine  Psalmody, 
which  was  lost  at  the  Fall,  and  the  great  need  of  a  holy  and  religious 
life,  abounding  in  prayer  and  good  works,  that  the  pleasure  which 
we  now  taste  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house  on  earth,  in  part, 
and  with  many  imperfections  arising  from  our  sins,  we  may,  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  be  counted  worthy  to 
taste  in  fulness  in  heaven  among  the  multitude  of  the  redeemed." — 
Formby,  pp.  80-82. 


Art.  VIII. — Travels  in  Lycia,  Milyas,  and  the  Cibyratis,  in  Company 
with  the  late  Rev.  E.  T.  Daniell.  By  Lieutenant  T.  A.  B.  Spratt, 
R.  N.,  F.  G.  S.,  of  the  Mediterranean  Hydrographical  Survey  ; 
and  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  F.  R.  S.,  of  King's  College, 
London.     2  vols.  8 vo.     London:  1847. 

IF   the  recent  report  that   the  E/Oman   Jesuit,  Father 
Secchi,  has  found  a  satisfactory  key  for  the  great  Hte- 
rary  puzzle  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  should  prove  well 

*  This  magnificent  passage  is  from  Mr.  Newman's  University 
Sermon  on  "Developements." 
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founded,  the  learned  who  delight  in  such  investigations 
seem  likely  to  find  a  tolerable  substitute  in  the  mysterious 
sepulchral  inscriptions  which  the  researches  in  Lycia  have 
brought  to  light.  The  antiquities  of  this  interesting  pro- 
vince were  hitherto  supposed  to  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  Grecian  (or  Greco- Asiatic)  civilization,  in  which  the 
Etruscan  remains  stand  to  that  of  Rome.  They  were 
regarded  as  the  work  of  a  polished  and  powerful  primeval 
people,  who  had  been  dislodged  from  their  possession  of  the 
land  by  those  tribes  whom  we  find  in  occupation  at  the 
commencement  of  the  historic  period,  but  who  had  im- 
pressed upon  it,  during  the  time  of  their  occupancy, 
evidences  of  their  power,  their  resources,  and  their  refine- 
ment, which  neither  the  violence  of  conquest  nor  the  jea- 
lous policy  of  the  conquerors  had  succeeded  in  effacing. 
The  origin  of  this  aboriginal  race,  the  precise  date  of  their 
dislodgment,  their  subsequent  history,  and  the  country 
and  extraction  of  their  conquerors,  have  all  supplied  matter 
for  curious  speculation  and  conjecture;  and  men  have  been 
looking  anxiously  for  the  result  of  the  researches  made 
during  the  last  few  years,  as  likely  to  furnish  some  clue  to 
the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  curious  and  unsatisfactory 
problems  in  classic  history.  The  volumes  now  before  us 
are  the  fruit  of  the  most  recent  examination  of  these  re- 
markable remains.  The  authors  have  ventured  to  dissent 
from  the  commonly  received  opinion  regarding  their 
origin  and  the  time  of  their  construction ;  and  as  the  sub- 
ject is  one  of  considerable  interest,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
lay  before  our  readers  a  condensed  account  of  their  inves- 
tigations, and  of  the  conclusions  to  which  they  have  led. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  attention  of  antiquarians 
was  seriously  turned  towards  this  interesting  country.  It 
is  true  that  Colonel  Leake  in  the  year  1800,  and  Captain 
Beaufort  in  1812,  visited  and  explored  several  of  the  ancient 
cities  upon  the  Lycian  coast.  But  their  researches,  and 
those  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  who  afterwards  accompanied  Cap- 
tain Beaufort,  were  confined  exclusively  to  the  coast-line ; 
nor  was  it  till  1838,  and  subsequently  1840,  that  the  interior 
of  the  country  was  explored  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Charles) 
Fellows,  whose  name  has  since  been  inseparably  associated 
with  the  subject  by  his  successful  exertions  in  securing  the 
Xanthian  Marbles  for  the  British  Museum. 

The  result  of  his  representations  was  the  expedition  of 
H.  M.  surveying  ship,  Beacon,  in  January,  1842,  for  the 
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purpose  of  transporting  these  valuable  remains  to  England. 
The  authors  of  the  present  work  were  at  that  time  attached 
to  the  Beacon,  Lieutenant  Spratt  as  surveyor,  and  Professor 
Forbes  as  naturalist ;  and  their  lamented  friend,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Daniell,  whose  name  is  associated  with  theirs  in  the 
authorship  of  the  volume,  joined  the  expedition  at  Smyrna 
as  a  volunteer.  On  the  departure  of  the  ship  in  March  of 
the  same  year,  Messrs.  Spratt  and  Forbes  obtained  leave  to 
remain  in  Lycia  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  country  in 
company  with  Mr.  Daniell,  the  labour  being  divided  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  tastes ; — Mr.  Daniell  devoting  himself 
to  the  antiquities,  Mr.  Spratt  to  the  geography,  and  Mr. 
Forbes  to  the  natural  history  of  the  country.  Their  actual 
success,  in  many  respects,  far  exceeded  their  anticipations ; 
but  its  literary  value  has  been  sadly  marred  by  the  early  and 
lamented  death  of  their  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  Daniell,  just 
as  he  had  all  but  completed  his  allotted  labour.  His 
friends  have  associated  his  name  with  their  own  in  the 
title  of  the  work;  and,  with  graceful  and  affectionate 
modesty,  they  avow  in  their  preface,  that,  in  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of^  the  materials,  the  absence  of  his 
guiding  mind,  peculiarly  fitted  by  previous  pursuits  for 
such  an  office,  has  occasioned  many  a  blank  and  many  an 
imperfection,  of  which  no  one  is  more  sensible  than  them- 
selves. 

The  results  of  their  joint  researches  cannot  but  be  re- 
garded as  of  great  value.  **  No  fewer  than  eighteen 
ancient  cities,  the  sites  of  which  had  been  unknown  to 
geographers,  were  explored  and  determined,  besides  many 
minor  sites.  ^  The  names  of  no  less  than  fifteen  were 
identified  by  inscriptions  found  among  their  ruins."  Of 
these  not  more  than  three  or  four  had  ever  been  described 
by  any  previous  visitor,  but  the  names  of  these  had  been 
mistaken,  and  the  correction  of  the  error  of  names  is  justly 
regarded  as  no  less  important  than  the  first  discovery. 
Among  the  number,  too,  are  some  of  the  most  important, 
historically  considered,  in  the  entire  province.  Oibyra, 
the  metropolis  of  the  Oiby ratio  convention,  whose  com- 
mercial importance  every  schoolboy  will  remember;"'  Selge, 
a  town  of  large  population  and  great  influence :  and 
Termessus  Major,  which  was  powerful  enough  to  check 

■Cave  ne  portus  ocoupet  alter. 
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even  the  victorious  arms  of  Alexander,  are  among  the 
additions  to  our  stock  of  geographical  knowledge.  The 
whole  topography  of  the  march  of  Alexander,  and  of  that  of 
the  Roman  army  under  Manlius,  is  another  interesting  ac- 
quisition for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  zeal  and  research 
of  this  enterprising  triumvirate ;  and  even  in  those  sites 
which  had  been  previously  determined  with  accuracy,  they 
have  added  a  great  deal  to  our  stock  of  minute  knowledge, 
and  collected  many  data  on  which  to  rely  with  greater 
security  in  prosecuting  the  study  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
country. 

Among  these  data  by  far  the  most  important  are  the 
so-called  "  Lycian  ^'inscriptions,  which  are  found  in  most 
of  the  cities  of  Lycia  Proper.  The  earliest  discovery  of 
this  class  was  made  by  Mr.  Cockerell,  many  years  since, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  inscriptions  were  collected 
by  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  and  also,  more  recently,  by  the 
German  professors  Schonbrun  and  Low ;  but  the  number 
of  all  is  trifling  when  compared  with  those  copied  by  Mr. 
Dani ell's  party,  who  have  brought  home  no  less  than  two 
hundred  Greek,  and  thirty  Lycian  inscriptions,  almost  all 
never  copied  before. 

The  most  prominent  question  regarding  the  antiquities 
of  Lycia  which  has  presented  itself  to  every  explorer,  is 
the  origin  of  the  race  to  which  these  antiquities  are  to  be 
ascribed.      It  is  a  question  on  which  ancient  historians 
afford  but  little  light.     The  Homeric  account  of  Glaucus, 
Sarpedon,  Pandarus,  and  their  Lycian  followers,  tells  us — 
if  we  except  the  mythic  story  of  Bellerophon — nothing  of 
the  earlier  history,  and  but  little  of  the  actual  condition,  of 
the  country.      The  account  of  Herodotus,  though  more 
detailed,  is  scarcely  more  satisfactory.     He  tells  that  the 
Lycians  came  anciently  from  Crete  under  Sarpedon,  and 
that  at  the  time  of  their  occupation  of  the  territory,  it  was 
called  by  the  name  of  Milyas.      The  tribes  whom  these 
colonists  dispossessed,  and  drove  to  the  mountain  districts,, 
were  known  by  the  name  Milya3  or  Solymi ;  the  history 
of  their  struggle  is  recorded  in  Homer's  myth  of  Bellero- 
phon, and  the  district  in  which  they  settled  continued  to 
hold  the  name  Milyas,  which  originally  had  belonged  to 
the  entire  country.     On  the  other  hand,  the  conquering 
race  were  at  this  time,  and  even  so  late  as  the  days  of 
Herodotus,  called  by  the  name  Termilae  or  Tremilse ;  and 
the  name  Lycii,  according  to  that  historian,  originated 
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with  ''  Lycus,  the  son  of  Panclion,  who,  having  heen  driven 
from  Athens  by  his  brother  ^geus,  came  among  the  Ter- 
miUans,  and  was  received  by  Sarpedon ;  and  in  course  of 
time  it  happened  that  the  name  of  this  stranger  was 
adopted  by  the  people,  who  afterwards  were  called  Ly- 
cians/' 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Lycia,  divided  between  the 
two  races,  the  Termilse  and  the  Solymi,  till  the  Persian 
invasion  under  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus.  The  city 
of  Xanthus  offered  a  most  determined  resistance  ;  and  the 
inhabitants,  after  burning  the  citadel,  into  which  they  had 
collected  all  their  property,  their  slaves,  and  even  their 
wives  and  children,  fought  to  the  last  man  against  the  in- 
vading army.  Hence,  at  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Xan- 
thians  (the  old  race  having  been  utterly  exterminated) 
were  all,  except  forty  families,  of  foreign  extraction. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  country  is  well  ascertained 
— under  its  own  independent  confederacy,  afterwards  under 
the  Lycian  rule,  and,  lastly,  after  its  connection  with  the 
Roman  commonwealth.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  early 
period.  We  find  here  the  traces  of  at  least  three  distinct 
races  —  the  aboriginal  (at  least,  as  regards  the  historic 
period)  Solymi ;  the  Termilse,  or  Lycians,  (if  the  latter  be 
not  a  new  race  of  conquerors  themselves,)  who  dispossessed 
them ;  and  the  *'  Strangers,'^  of  whom  Herodotus  speaks 
as  settled  at  Xanthus,  and  who  clearly  must  be  the  Per- 
sian colonists  introduced  by  Harpagus. 

The  great  question,  then,  which  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  antiquarians,  is, — To  which  of  these  three  races  are 
we  to  ascribe  the  remarkable  rock-tombs,  inscribed  with 
the  so-called  Lycian  characters,  which  are  found  in  most 
of  the  ancient  cities  of  Lycia  and  the  Cibyratis,  and  the 
mysterious  language  in  which  these  inscriptions  are 
written  ? 

It  would  appear  all  but  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that 
•they  cannot  be  the  work  of  the  original  inhabitants,  known 
as  the  Solymi.  When  these  primeval  possessors  of  the 
land  were  driven  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  country, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  would  have  brought  with 
them  all  the  customs  and  usages  of  their  earlier  home. 
!Now  in  the  province  in  which  the  Solymi  or  Milyse  took 
up  their  abode,  there  is  not  a  single  tomb  discoverable  in- 
scribed with  these  Lycian  characters,  or  possessing  any  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  so-called  Lycian  remains.     The 
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difficulty,  therefore,  lies  between  the  second  race  of  con- 
querors, the  Termilse  and  the  Persians,  by  whom  they 
were  dispossessed.^ 

The  received  opinion  among  the  learned  had  attributed 
these  curious  remains  to  the  former  people ;  and  at  first 
sight  it  would  appear  that  the  reasons  were,  if  not  conclu- 
sive, at  least  extremely  probable.  But  the  more  careful 
and  extensive  observations  of  the  recent  explorers,  have 
led  them  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  It  is  in  this  part  of 
the  work  that  we  miss  most  the  hand  of  Mr.  Daniell,  to 
whose  province  the  enquiry  had  especially  belonged ;  and 
the  great  learning  as  well  as  clear  and  solid  judgment 
which  are  displayed  in  the  few  hasty  and  unfinished  disser- 
tations upon  this  and  one  or  two  kindred  subjects,  printed 
from  his  note-book  in  the  course  of  the  work,  make  us 
regret  still  more  that  he  did  not  live  to  digest  fully  all  the 
data  which  he  had  collected,  and  to  arrange  all  the  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  view  to  which  he  inclined. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  new 
theory  propounded  by  Mr.  Daniell  and  his  friends,  we 
must  introduce  the  reader  to  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
discoveries  which  have  given  rise  to  so  much  speculation. 
We  cannot  but  regret,  however,  that  the  description  of 
the  particular  remains,  and  especially  of  those  which  are 
believed  to  belong  to  the  first  period,  are  not  more  minute 
and  detailed.  The  authors  appear  to  have  been  deterred 
by  the  fear  of  going  over  the  ground  which  had  been 
already  traversed  by  Captain  Beaufort  and  Sir  Charles 
Fellows;  but  the  omission,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
cause,  has  made  their  work  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory 
as  an  account  of  Lycia. 

The  general  features  of  the  ruins  of  Pinara,  are  well 
described — 

**  The  next  day  was  devoted  to  visiting  the  ruins  of  Pinara.  Our 
expectations  had  been  greatly  raised  respecting  this  wonderful  city, 
by  the  account  of  it  which  we  had  received  from  Mr.  Hoskjn,  who 
had  told  us  that  it  was  the  finest  of  all  those  in  the  valley  of  the  Xan- 
thus  ;  and  the  little  sketch  given  by  its  discoverer,  had  also  excited 
our  curiosity,  but  the  reality  far  exceeded  both  the  report  and  the 
picture.  At  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the  village,  we 
suddenly  came  upon  a  magnificent  view  of  the  ancient  city,  seated 
in  a  rocky  recess  of  Mount  Cragus.  A  stupendous  tower  of  rock, 
faced  by  a  perpendicular  precipice,  perforated  with  a  thousand 
tombs,  and  crowned  by  ruined  fortifications,  rose  out  of  a  deep 
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ravine  which  was  thronged  with  ruins  and  sarcophagi,  and  inter- 
sected bj  ridges  bearing  the  more  important  edifices.  Dark  pre- 
cipitous mountains  of  the  grandest  outlines  overhung  the  whole. 
After  gazing  with  astonishment  at  this  wondrous  scene,  we  plunged 
among  the  maze  of  ruins,  making  a  hurried  ramble  through  them 
so  as  to  become  acquainted  with  the  localities  of  the  site,  intending 
to  pay  future  visits  for  the  purpose  of  more  minute  exploration. 
We  first  visited  a  fine  theatre,  excavated  in  the  side  of  a  woody 
hill,  fronting  the  city.  The  Lycian  theatres  are  invariably  so  placed 
as  to  command  a  grand  prospect,  or  when  by  the  seaside,  a  broad 
expanse  of  ocean.  For  a  scene  of  rocky  magnificence  none  of  them 
could  vie  with  the  theatre  of  Pinara.  Opposite  tne  theatre  are  the 
remains  of  a  building  of  much  later  times,  with  Ionic  columns,  some 
of  which  are  double,  and  have  the  fluting  grooved  in  a  coating  of 
cement.  Close  by  are  several  very  fine  arch-lidded  tombs,  with 
Lycian  inscriptions.  Above  is  the  lower  acropolis,  a  long  ridge  of 
buildings,  many  of  them  of  Cyclopsean  architecture.  Among  them 
is  a  small  theatre,  or  odeum,  and  a  gigantic  portal,  shattered  appa- 
rently by  an  earthquake.  We  then  ascended  to  the  base  of  the 
rock  of  the  greater  acropolis,  finding  on  our  way  a  remarkable  group 
of  sarcophagi.  They  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  square  round  an 
enormous  central  sarcophagus,  with  a  pedestal-formed  summit. 
This  sarcophagus  was  the  largest  we  met  with  in  Lycia.  Its  interior 
is  remarkable,  the  sides  being  surrounded  by  a  projecting  ledge  or 
shelf.  The  tombs  of  the  square  bear  no  inscriptions,  but  are  pecu- 
liarly ornamented,  the  cement  which  covers  their  sides  being  scored 
so  as  to  represent  the  appearance  of  a  regularly-built  stone  wall, 
exactly  as  we  sometimes  see  on  plastered  houses  at  home.  The 
stone  at  Pinara,  though  hard  and  durable,  being  a  conglomerate,  is 
not  favourable  for  inscriptions  ;  and  the  ancient  inhabitants  seem 
to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  coating  it  with  a  fine  mortar,  or  ce- 
menc,  and  on  that  carving  the  letters.  We  ascended  the  acropolis 
rock  by  the  only  pass,  a  steep  and  difficult  path  cut  on  its  side. 
On  its  level  but  sloping  summit  we  found  the  remains  of  many  for- 
tifications and  cisterns,  not  however  of  the  most  ancient  architec- 
ture. Such  parts  of  the  margin  as  were  in  any  way  accessible, 
were  strongly  defended  by  walls.  On  the  highest  part  of  the  sum- 
mit is  an  isolated  fortification,  or  stronghold,  furnished  with  tank<!, 
and  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  The  view  from  this  is  very  grand, 
whether  upward  among  the  gloomy  gorges  of  Anticragus,  or  forward 
over  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Xanthus,  and  the  snowy  ridges  of  Mas- 
sicytus.  The  tombs  which  perforate  the  perpendicular  face  of  this 
gigantic  rock,  are  oblong  holes,  occasionally  with  a  semicircular 
top  They  are  mostly  irregularly  arranged,  but  occasionally  form 
perpendicular  rows.  There  are  no  traces  of  panels  or  doors  to 
their  entrances.  They  must  have  been  excavated  by  workmen  sus- 
pended from  the  summit.  They  are  now  inaccessible,  and  are  the 
dwelling-places  of  eagles. 
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"Descending  from  the  rock,  and  passing  the  quadrangle  of  tombs 
before  mentioned,  we  came  to  the  remains  of  an  earlj  Christian 
church,  at  the  head  of  a  deep,  dark,  and  narrow  ravine,  walled  by 
the  precipitous  rocks  of  the  lower  acropolis,  and  tilled  with  olean- 
ders and  chaste-trees.  In  this  gloomy  depth  are  many  very  perfect 
and  beautiful  rock- tombs,  hewn  in  imitation  of  wooden  buildings, 
and  bearing  on  their  ledges  carved  and  painted  Lycian  inscriptions. 
On  the  front  of  the  same  ridge  of  rock,  in  that  part  facing  the  val- 
ley, are  still  larger  and  finer  rock-tombs,  some  of  which  Uruk  fami- 
lies had  adopted  as  their  winter  habitations.  Some  of  these  are 
temple  tombs,  with  sculptured  pediments  ;  and  on  one  are  the  curi- 
ous representations  of  the  walls  and  buildings  of  an  ancient  citj, 
figured  bj  Fellows.*  This  tomb  is  now  much  injured  by  the  fires 
lighted  in  its  interior  by  the  Uruks." — vol.  i.  pp.  7-11. 

The  singular  rock-tombs  which  are  so  numerous  in  this 
city,  are  found  in  almost  all  the  ancient  cities  of  Lycia 
Proper.  They  have  never  been  found,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  in  the  district  known  as  the  ancient  Milyas. 
The  most  curious  and  interesting  yet  discovered  is  at  Tlos, 
and  as  the  description  of  it  is  more  minute  than  that  of 
any  other  monument  which  the  authors  visited,  we  shall 
transcribe  their  account  of  this  city  before  we  proceed 
farther : — 

*'  When  we  arrived  at  Deuvar,  which  is  a  village,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  an  Agha  of  some  consequence,  we  at  once  proceeded  to 
ascend  the  great  rock  or  wing  of  the  mountains  on  which  Tlos 
stands.  On  arriving  at  the  summit,  we  were  lodged  in  a  large  and 
handsome  chamber,  forming  part  of  a  kiosk  or  summer-palace,  be- 
longing to  the  Agha's  brother.  It  is  built  in  a  very  picturesque 
manner  on  the  summit  of  the  acropolis,  the  highest  portion  forming 
the  centre  to  the  building,  which  consists  of  two  wings,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  pinnacle  of  rock.  The  Turks  have  naturally  a  fine  eye 
for  landscape ;  and  the  sites  of  their  pleasure-houses  and  places  of 
recreation,  are  usually  chosen  with  a  view  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
neighbouring  scenery. 

"  We  remained  three  days  at  Tlos.  It  is  a  most  delightful 
place.  Few  ancient  sites  can  vie  with  it.  Built  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill  of  great  height,  bounded  by  perpendicular  precipices  and 
deep  ravines,  commanding  a  view  of  the  entire  length  of  the  valley 
of  the  Xanthus — the  snow-capped  Taurus  in  one  distance,  the  sea 
in  another,  the  whole  mass  of  Cragus  and  its  towering  peaks  and 

*  ''Casts  of  these  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  forming  part  of 
a  most  interesting  collection  brought  from  Lycia  by  the  expedition 
of  1843—1844." 
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the  citadel  of  Pinara  in  front,  itself  immediately  overhung  by  the 
snowy  summits  of  the  Massicytus — a  grander  site  for  a  great  city 
could  scarcely  have  been  selected  in  all  Lycia.  Pinara  has  per- 
haps, more  majesty;  but  there  is  a  softness  combined  with  the 
grandeur  of  Tlos,  giving  it  a  charm  which  Pinara  has  not. 

"  The  acropolis  hill  terminates  on  the  north-east,  in  perpendi- 
cular cliffs.     These  cliffs  are  honey-combed  with  rock-tombs  :  some 
of  which  are  of  great  beauty.    The  older  tombs  are  similar  to  those 
at  Telmessus ;  but  there  are  others,  of  an  apparently  later  period, 
having  their  chambers  excavated  in  the  rock,  but  with  the  door- 
ways regularly  built.     Such  tombs  have  often  long  Greek  inscrip- 
tions.    The  oldest  tomb,  to  all  appearance,  at  Tlos,  is  the  largest 
and  most  interesting.     It  is  a  temple-tomb  fronted  by  a  pediment, 
borne  on  columns  of  peculiar  form  and  Egyptian  aspect,  having  no 
carved  capitals,  and  being  wider  at  the  base  than  at  the  upper  part. 
From  such  columns  the  Ionic  might  have  originated,  for  we  can 
hardly  suppose  this,  apparently  the  most  ancient  and  important 
tomb  in  Tlos,  to  have  been  left  unfinished.     Within  the  portico  is 
a  handsome  carved  door,  or  rather  imitation  door,  with  knocker 
and  lock,  on  each  side  of  which  are  windows  opening  into  large 
tombs.     On  one  side  of  the  portico  is  carved  a  figure,  which  we 
may  recognise  as  BeJlerophon,  mounted  on  Pegasus,  and  galloping 
up  a  rocky  hill,  which  may  represent  Mount  Cragus,  to  encounter 
an  enormous  leopard  sculptured  over  one  of  the  tomb  entrances  on 
the  right  side  of  the  door.     This  animal  may  be  a  form  of  Chi- 
msera,  but  presents  none  of  the  mythological  attributes,  and  is,  in 
all    probability,   the  representation   of  a  *  Caplan,  '   the  leopard 
which  infests  the  crags  of  Cragus  at  the  present  day.     An  orna- 
mental flourish  appears  on  the  door-side  near  the  leopard,  and  is 
repeated  on  the  corresponding  panel  on  the  other  side  ;  but  there 
is  no  animal  carved  on  that  panel.     On  the  panels  beneath  the 
tomb  are  carved  dogs,  and  there  are  also  traces  of  others  on  the 
pediment.     Pegasus   is   a   Persian   horse,   having  a  topknot   and 
knotted  tail.     A  saddle-cloth  of  ornamental  character  has  been 
painted  on  his  back.     The  group  of  figures  appears  to  have  been 
originally  painted.     The  head-dress  of  Bellerophon  is  very  peculiar, 
as  also  the  arrangement  of  the  beard.     The  eye  is  rather  full  and 
Greek.     There  is  no  inscription  on  the  tomb.     A  few  feet  from  it, 
on  a  level  with  the  pediment,  is  a  Lycian  inscription  in  a  panel  on 
the  rock,  the  characters  of  which  are  much  larger  than  any  we 
have  met  with  elsewhere.     Two  other  Lycian  inscriptions  occurred 
at  Tlos  :  one  on  a  tomb  on  the  opposite  hill,  and  another  on  one 
near  the  base  of  the  acropolis  hill.     None  of  these  had  been  previ- 
ously noticed. 

"  In  a  field  at  some  distance,  we  discovered  a  quadrangular  pedes- 
tal, or  perhaps  top  of  a  tomb,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  representa- 
tion of  Tlos  itself  during  a  siege.  In  this  curious  view,  we  recog- 
nised the  disposition  of  the  walls  on  the  acropolis,  and  of  the  more 
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remarkable  tombs  as  they  are  still  to  be  seen.  In  the  other  com- 
partments are  represented  warriors  in  various  positions.*  Near 
this  relic  there  is  a  remarkable  tomb,  a  sarcophagus  elevated  on  a 
towering  pinnacle  of  rock,  cut  away  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  be  inac- 
cessible. From  this  we  went  to  the  theatre,  which  is  large  and 
handsome,  and  of  the  Greek  form.  The  rows  of  seats  are  thirty- 
four,  and  near  the  avenues,  they  are  ornamented  with  carved  lions' 
paws.  Near  the  theatre  is  a  great  group  of  remains  of  Roman 
buildings,  apparently  palaces,  the  arched  windows  of  which  are  so 
placed  as  to  command  a  magnificent  view  of  the  valley.  Great 
clusters  of  ivy  gave  a  rich  effect  to  these  ruins,  and  the  golden 
henbane  was  in  flower  upon  their  walls." — vol.  i.  pp.  32-36. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  authors  do  not  state 
their  reasons  for  regarding  this  curious  tomb  as  the  oldest 
at  Tlos,  or  that  they  do  not,  at  least,  trace  for  us  its  con- 
nexion with  the  early  period  of  Lycian  history.  If  it  could 
once  be  shown,  satisfactorily,  that  this  tomb  was  of  the 
same  era  with  those  which  are  inscribed  with  Lycian  cha- 
racters, the  question  of  the  origin  of  these  monuments 
would  present  but  little  difficulty. 

The  descriptions  which  we  have  extracted,  contain  some 
of  the  grounds ^  upon  which  Mr.  Daniell  and  his  friends 
were  led  by  their  examination  of  the  Lycian  monuments  to 
depart  from  the  opinion  of  former  travellers,  and  to  ascribe 
them  not  to  the  Lycian  race,  but  to  the  Persian  conquerors 
introduced  under  Cyrus.  There  is  no  sufficient  historical 
ground  for  believing  that,  prior  to  the  Persian  invasion, 
there  existed  in  Lycia  a  language  substantially  different 
from  that  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Caria,  and  the 
other  primitive  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  We  are  far,  in- 
deed, from  attaching  much  weight  to  the  argument,  (on 
which  the  authors  [Vol.  II.  p.  41]  strongly  rely,)  from  Ho- 
mer's making  his  Lycian  heroes  all  speak  Greek,  and 
enter  into  converse  with  the  Greeks  in  the  battle-field: 
for  the  same  argument,  applied  to  Virgil  or  to  Tasso,  would 
prove  that  the  language  of  the  Trojans  under  ^neas,  and 
that  of  the  Latin  tribes  was  the  same,  and  even  that  the 
motley  nations  of  the  crusading  army,  had  but  a  single 
tongue.  But  we  regard  the  silence  of  Herodotus  as  more 
decisive,  both  because  he  was  a  native  of  the  Carian  pro- 

*  "Casts  of  the  bas-reliefs  on  this  remarkable  monument  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  having  been  made  during  the  last  expe- 
dition to  Xanthus." 
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vlnce,  and  because  he  is,  generally  speaking,  most  careful 
in  noting  all  the  peculiarities  of  language.  Hence,  as  a 
large  proportion  of  these  rock-monuments,  and  unquestion- 
ably, the  more  ancient  among  them,  contain  inscriptions 
in  a  distinct  and  peculiar  language,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that 
they  were  not  constructed  by  the  Lycian  race,  who  occu- 
pied the  land  in  the  interval  between  the  expulsion  of  the 
Solvmi  and  the  Persian  invasion. 

This  opinion  derives  considerable  support  not  only  from 
the  undoubted  Persian  affiuities  of  the  Lycian  language, 
on  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  before  we  close, 
but  also  froui  the  Persian  character  of  many  of  the  remains 
themselves.  From  the  description  of  the  tomb  at  Tlos 
already  extracted,  this  will  be  sufficiently  evident;  but 
it  is,  perhaps,  still  more  clear  from  the  sculptures  dis- 
covered tot  Xanthus,  and  now  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.  Many  of  these  represent  scenes  taken  from  the 
siege  of  the  city;  the  horses,  the  chariots,  the  men  are 
clearly  Persian;  and  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  presents  the 
curious  Persian  characteristic  of  a  king  or  governor,  seated 
under  an  umbrella  or  canopy,  and  giving  audience  to  a 
party  of  petitioners. 

The  inscription  on  the  Xanthian  obelisk,  (which  is  bilin- 
gual, and  contains  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Lycian  in- 
scription,) is  entitled  a  decree  of  "  the  King  of  Kings  ''-- 
the  peculiar  designation  of  the  Persian  monarch.  This 
title  is  frequently  repeated,  as  is  also  "  the  name  of  Aoura 
or  Aouremez,  the  chief  divinity  of  the  Persian  fire-wor- 
shippers.*'  And,  what  is  perhaps  more  decisive,  the  name 
of  Harpagus — the  general,  it  will  be  recollected,  by  whom 
the  province  was  subdued  for  Cyrus — is  described  as  a 
prince  or  governor  in  the  territory. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  interesting  and  curious  evi- 
dence of  the  Persian  origin  of  these  remains,  founded  on 
a  supposed  allusion  to  the  name  of  this  same  general,  de- 
rived from  the  coins  of  Lycia,  of  which  a  large  collection 
has  been  made  by  the  successive  travellers  who  have 
visited  the  country.  As  this  argument  is  given  in  the  words 
of  the  lamented  Mr.  Danlell,  we  are  induced  to  transcribe 
it,  not  only  from  its  own  value,  but  also  as  a  specimen  of 
his  style  and  manner. 

"  Having  ventured  to  state  an  opinion  which  has  become  public, 
that  the  inscriptions  found  in  such  numbers  on  the  monuments  of 
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Lycia  (and  as  it  would  seem  in  no  other  country,  at  least  of  Asia 
Minor,)  were  not  written  in  the  language  of  the  Lycian  people,  but 
of  their  conquerors,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  on  wiiat  grounds  I 
came  to  that  conclusion  during  my  passage  through  the  country  in 
which  those  inscriptions  were  found.  We  have  the  remains  of  three 
distinct  classes  of  ancient  workmanship,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  from  each  other  with  regard  to  their  age  and  their  origin  : 
The  tombs,  to  which  Mr.  Fellows  has  unhappily  given  the  title  of 
Elizabethan  (those  extremely  simple  imitations  of  wood-built  cotta- 
ges, with  rectangular  mullions,  and  raftered  roofs,)  the  coins  usually 
designated  as  triquetras,  and  the  inscriptions  themselves.  Finding 
the  language  inscribed  on  no  other  coins  (with  one  or  two  remarkable 
and  unaccountable  exceptions)  than  on  those  with  the  triquetra, 
certainly  on  none  earlier  ;  finding  it  on  no  tombs  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  raftered  tombs  in  question,  and  on  others  of  virtually  the 
same  character,  though  differing  in  form,  such  as  the  tomb  of 
Payara,  at  Xanthus,  and  the  great  tomb  at  Antiphellus,  we  cannot 
disconnect  the  language  from  the  tombs  and  the  coins.  We  feel 
that  the  people  who  spoke  the  language  were  the  authors  both  of 
the  architecture  and  the  coinage  ;  and  these  facts  we  fairly  assume 
as  data,  because  they  are  the  data  on  which  any  one  must  argue 
who  would  prove  the  language  to  be  Lycian  ;  and  it  seems  altogether 
beyond  belief,  that  if  this  particular  language  had  been  the  language 
of  the  country  for  many  centuries,  it  should  have  been  first  employed 
as  a  language  of  inscription  by  persons  who  did  not  speak  it,  and 
who,  we  have  historical  authority  for  saying,  were  strangers  to  the 
country.  Herodotus  distinctly  states,  of  one  district  at  any  rate, 
that  the  early  inhabitants  were  all  but  annihilated  by  the  Persilin 
invasion  ;  and  that  those  inhabiting  Lycia  in  his  time,  and  calling 
themselves  Xanthians,  were,  with  the  exception  of  certain  families, 
foreigners.  Now  let  us  for  a  moment  bring  the  question  of  coins 
to  bear  upon  this  portion  of  our  inquiry.  These  coins  apparently 
belong  to  a  certain  series  of  cities,  many  of  which  are  determined 
by  their  resemblance  to  the  Greek  names,  and  all  of  which,  as  far 
as  we  have  any  knowledge  of  them,  were  situated  along  the  coast 
of  Lycia,  or  the  bordering  country  of  Persea  or  Caria,  with  one 
exception,  that  of  Gagaj.*  Tombs  with  inscriptions  in  the  same 
language  are  found  at  all  those  places  ;  and  upon  the  whole  there 
is  sutficient  foundation  for  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of  cities 
in  which  there  are  traces  of  the  people  speaking  this  language  and 
building  these  tombs,  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  cities  coining 
the  triquetra,  viz.,  Cadyanda,  Pinara,  Tlos,  Arsa,  Xanthus,  Patara, 
Telmessus,  Araxa,  Antiphellus,  Pyrrha,  Phellus,  Candy ba,  Armoot- 


*  "  Mr.  Sharpe  has  since  altered  the  sound  of  a  letter  in  the 
■       alphabet,  which  will  not  admit   of  the  assigning   these    coins   to 
Gaga3." 
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lee,  probably  Podalia ;  Cyanse  1st,  and  the  3rd-found  Cyanse  ; 
Dembra  Gorge  (Trabala  ?),  Myra,  Sura,  Limyra,  Corydalla,  Rho- 
diopolis,  Dsedala,  and  Caunus.  This  list,  formed  from  a  tolerably 
minute  survey  of  the  country,  includes,  I  believe,  all  the  places  in 
■which  there  are  traces  of  the  so-called  Lycian  language  or  tombs, 
and  may  probably  serve  in  a  material  degree  to  throw  light, — if 
not  altogether  explain  the  names  found  on  the  coins,  since  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  their  being  eventually  shown  to  be  exactly  so. 
Either,  then,  these  coins  were  in  currency  before  the  tombs  were 
sculptured,  or  they  were  not.  Is  it  likely  that  they  were  ?  Is  it 
probable  that  the  people  who  had  the  power  to  execute  works  of 
art,  such  as  we  find  on  even  the  earliest  of  these  triquetras,  gro- 
tesque though  they  be,  would  have  omitted  to  employ  the  same 
talent  and  skill  in  the  sculpture  of  the  beautiful  limestone,  with 
which  their  country  abounded,  and  which  we  find  them  elaborately 
working  after  a  given  period  ?  I  am  sure  an  examination  of  these 
monuments  in  conjunction  with  the  coins  even  more  cursory  than 
ours  was,  would  be  suflicient  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
both  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  people,  and  to  the  same  period, 
and  that  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  period,  beginning  at  the  same 
time,  and  ending  at  the  same  time." — vol.  ii.  pp.  50-54. 

But  tlie  most  ingenious  part  of  the  conjecture  is  still 
remaining.  The  singular  emblem,  a  three-pronged  instru- 
ment, called  by  Mr.  Daniell,  triguetra,  which  is  found 
inscribed  on  the  reverse  of  almost  all  the  Lycian  coins,  is 
ingeniously  supposed  to  represent  or  symbolize  the  name  of 
Harpagus,  the  victorious  general  of  Cyrus.  We  need  hardly 
say,  that  as  apyra'^ri  means  a  "flesh-hook,''  or  a  '[  grappling- 
iron,''  the  emblem,  if  such  it  be,  would  (especially  with  a 
people  delighting  in  symbols)  be  a  ready  and  natural  repre- 
sentative of  the  name  of  the  governor.  So  that  the  stamp- 
ing this  triquetra  upon  a  coin,  would  in  reality  be  nothing 
more  than  impressing  upon  it  the  name  of  the  governor  or 
perhaps  the  dynasty  under  which  it  was  issued. 

*'  It  has  been  most  happily  and  ingeniously  suggested  by  a  gen- 
tleman interesting  himself  with  the  late  researches  in  this  country, 
that  the  instrument  to  which  the  name  of  triquetra  has  been  given, 
is  in  reality  a  grappling-iron,  a  hook — apnar^^o^, — that  the  Persian 
general,  finding  himself  governor  of  a  district  in  which  his  language 
was  as  yet  not  spoken,  and  desiring  to  make  his  name  known  as 
the  lord  of  the  district,  in  all  the  cities  which  owed  him  allegiance, 
and  in  which  his  followers  took  up  their  abode,  instead  of  engraving 
his  name  or  his  portrait,  put  a  symbol  upon  his  coins,  which  must 
immediately  remind  all  employing  the  coinage,  and  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  language,  that  APIIAros  was  the  governor. 
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"This  supposition  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  variety  of 
forms  which  this  instrument  assumes  in  different  medals :  some- 
times that  of  a  single  hook  ;  sometimes  of  a  double  one  ;  but  gene- 
rally treble  ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances  quadruple.  The  yariations 
show,  that  its  being  a  hook  was  more  characteristic  of  its  object  on 
the  coin,  than  its  being  a  three-legged  instrument,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  and  as  its  modern  name  would  tend  to  imply,  while  its 
being  generally  three-legged  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  probability  that  grappling  irons  were  usually  of  that  form  ;  nor 
is  it  altogether  impossible  that  there  may  be  some  connection 
between  the  history  of  this  coinage  and  that  of  the  Belgians,  so 
universally  distinguished  (I  believe)  by  its  three  human  legs. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  at  all  events  clear  that  there  is  strong 
presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Persian  origin  of  these  coins, 
by  far  the  most  probable  explanation  of  their  characteristic  symbol 
bringing  them  to  precisely  the  same  date  and  origin  as  the  obelisk 
at  Xanthus,  which  itself  contains  the  earliest  specimens  of  cuneiform 
inscriptions  in  Lycia  ;  as  these  coins  contain  the  earliest  specimens 
of  the  numismatic  employment  of  that  language." — vol.  ii.  pp.  56-8. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  during  the  period  of 
Lycian  history  in  which  these  coins  were  issued,  the  tri- 
quetra  was  in  some  way  a  sort  of  national  emblem,  like 
the  fieur-de-lys  for  France,  or  the  harp  for  our  own  country. 
A  considerable  number  of  specimens  are  given  in  one  of  the 
plates  of  the  appendix,  (Vol.  II.  p.  203);  and  there  are  two  of 
the  number  especially  which  are  extremely  curious.  These 
pieces,  (Nos.  20  and  21,)  are  certainly  of  Persian  coinage ; 
and  indeed  are  the  ordinary  siglos  or  silver  Daric.  But 
they  both  are  found  to  be  stamped,  (evidently  long  after 
coinage,)  with  a  small  countermark  of  the  triquetra.  From 
which  it  would  appear  that  Persian  coins,  in  order  to  cir- 
culate in  Lycia,  required  to  have  stamped  upon  them  the 
national  symbol,  which  is  the  ordinary  impress  of  the 
Lycian  coins  properly  so  called. 

But  the  Persian  affinities  of  the  language  inscribed 
upon  these  remains  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  evidence  of 
their  Persian  origin.  To  this  part  of  the  subject  we  shall 
return,  very  briefly,  before  we  close ;  but  we  must  first 
introduce  our  readers  to  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable 
among  the  many  ancient  cities  whose  sites  have  been 
identified  by  Mr.  Daniell  and  his  friends. 

The  account  of  Xanthus,  though  it  is  somewhat  long, 
will  be  read  with  interest  for  the  sake  of  the  precious 
remains  for  which  the  British  Museum  is  indebted  to  its 
ruined  monuments. 
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**  The  following  morning,  we  left  Minara  for  Xantlms.  The  first 
part  of  our  route  lay  over  flat-topped  clay  hills,  their  summits  often 
being  formed  of  tabular  masses  of  limestone  or  conglomerate.  We 
found  in  the  clay  some  well  preserved  fossils,  all  of  them  fresh- 
water shells  of  tertiary  age.  Passing  over  a  plain,  we  went 
through  several  small  but  comfortable  villages,  surrounded  by 
well-cultivated  fields.  Crossing  a  thickly  wooded  hill  of  scagUa, 
which  projected  into  the  valley  like  a  peninsula,  and  on  which 
are  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  building,  probably  a  temple,  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  plain,  extending  from  Xanthus  to  the  sea, 
and  of  the  acropolis  of  the  city  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to 
that  on  which  we  stood.  The  river  itself  was  extremely  rapid,  and 
charged  with  pale  yellow  mud,  derived  from  the  deposit  of  tertiary 
clay,  through  which  it  has  to  run  a  great  part  of  its  course.  We 
found  the  party  at  the  ruins  enthusiastically  engaged  in  their  work, 
though  damped  in  spirits  in  consequence  of  a  melancholy  accident 
which  had  occurred  the  previous  day,  two  of  the  sailors  having 
been  drowned  when  bringing  stores  on  shore  from  the  Isabella,  a 
little  schooner  attendant  on  the  Beacon,  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  to  land  necessaries  for  the  use  of  the  exca- 
vating party. 

"  Captain  Graves  remained  at  Xanthus  during  the  four  following 
days,  occupied  with  his  officers  in  ascertaining  the  weight,  &c., 
of  the  antiquities  proposed  to  be  carried  away,  and  the  means  of 
transport.  The  result  was  unfavourable  as  respected  the  Beacon, 
which  proved  unequal  to  the  task,  the  expedition  not  having  been 
provided  with  sufficient  means,  and  the  ship  not  being  large 
enough.  Nevertheless,  as  the  work  so  far  had  given  a  promise  of 
rich  treasures,  should  the  excavations  be  proceeded  with,  it  was 
resolved  to  continue  the  operations  until  the  1st  of  March.  And 
the  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  determination ;  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  Xanthian  marbles,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  were 
brought  to  light  during  the  interval,  aad  carefully  cased  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  ships  provided  with  sufficient  means  ;  a  duty  which 
was  afterwards  performed  most  efficiently  by  the  Monarch  and 
Medea.  During  the  two  months  in  which  the  excavations  were 
carried  on.  Sir  C.  Fellows  remained  at  Xanthus,  deeply  interested 
in  the  operations  conducted  under  his  eye  among  his  favourite 
ruins,  in  company  with  Mr.  Freeland,  the  first-lieutenant  of  the 
Beacon,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Captain  Graves  to  command 
and  direct  the  seamen  and  marines  on  shore,  and  Mr.  Harvey  the 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  ship. 

"  The  site  of  Xanthus,  though  beautiful,  is  not  imposing.  The 
hill  on  which  it  stands  rises  abruptly  from  a  level  plain,  in  some 
places  marshy  and  alluvial.  The  rapid  torrent  of  the  river  rushes 
along  the  base  of  the  steep  precipices  of  a  lower  acropolis,  at  tlie 
back  of  which  are  the  theatre,  and  several  of  the  more  remarkable 
monuments,  especially  the  square  columnar  tomb  which  bore  the 
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bas  reliefs  descriptive  of  the  story  of  the  daughters  of  Pandarus, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  that  on  which  is  the  longest  Lj- 
cian  inscription  known.  Above  them  rises  a  second  rocky  emi- 
nence, the  upper  acropolis,  the  summit  of  which  is  mostly  occupied 
by  the  ruins  of  an  early  Christian  monastery.  On  the  south- 
western slope  of  the  city  are  several  remarkable  sarcophagi  and 
other  tombs,  including  the  tomb  of  Payara,  figured  in  the  frontis- 
piece to  Fellows's  first  tour.  Elevated  on  platforms  of  rock,  imme- 
diately above  the  plain,  stood  a  group  of  temples,  of  which  the 
friezes  and  statues,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  were  the  principal 
ornaments. 

*'  Whilst  we  were  there,  these  sculptures  were  daily  dug  out  of 
the  earth,  and  brought  once  more  to  view.  The  search  for  them 
was  intensely  exciting ;  and,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  our 
admiration  of  their  art  was,  perhaps,  a  little  beyond  their  merits. 
As  each  block  of  marble  was  uncovered,  and  the  earth  carefully 
brushed  away  from  its  surface,  the  form  of  some  fair  amazon  or 
stricken  warrior,  of  an  eastern  king  or  a  besieged  castle,  became 
revealed,  and  gave  rise  to  many  a  pleasant  discussion  as  to  the 
sculptor's  art  therein  displayed,  or  the  story  in  the  history  of  the 
ancient  Xanthians  therein  represented, — conversations  which  all 
who  took  part  in  will  ever  look  back  upon  as  among  the  most 
delightful  in  their  lives.  Often,  after  the  work  of  the  day  was  over 
and  the  night  had  closed  in,  when  we  had  gathered  round  the  log 
fire  in  the  comfortable  Turkish  cottage  which  formed  the  head- 
quarters of  the  party,  we  were  accustomed  to  sally  forth,  torch  in 
hand,  Charles  Fellows  as  cicerone,  to  cast  a  midnight  look  of  admi- 
ration on  some  spirited  battle-scene  or  headless  Venus,  which  had 
been  the  great  prize  of  the  morning's  work. 

"On  one  of  the  days  of  •this  visit,  several  of  the  party  rode  across 
the  plain  to  the  angle  of  it  which  is  formed  by  the  termination  of 
Cragus  and  the  sea,  ia  order  to  examine  the  ruins  which  had  been 
referred  to  jjydna,  or  Pydna.  Crossing  the  Xanthus  a  little  below 
the  city,  we  came  to  a  group  of  sarcophagi  with  Greek  inscriptions, 
apparently  of  late  date.  Then,  ascending  the  limestone  hills,  we 
came  to  the  platform  and  remains  of  a  temple.  After  an  hour's 
ride,  we  arrived  at  a  considerable  hill,  conspicuous  from  the  city, 
on  which  there  are  traces  of  walls  and  many  sarcophagi,  also  a 
large  theatre  in  very  perfect  preservation.  This  was  discovered 
by  Mr,  Hoskyn,  during  the  preceding  winter.  It  is  remarkable  for 
having  straight  sides,  and  has  two  large  portals,  over  one  of  which 
are  sculptured  sixteen  tragic  masks.  The  seats  are  twenty-seven 
in  number :  there  is  no  trace  of  a  proscenium.  Near  it  are  the 
remains  of  a  large  temple.  We  could  find  no  inscriptions ;  but  the 
position  of  these  ruins  plainly  pointed  them  out  to  be  the  site  of 
the  Latoum,  the  temple  of  Latona  mentioned  by  Strabo. 

•*  From  the  theatre  we  rode  across  a  very  flat  marshy  plain,  to  a 
short  but  deep  and  sluggish  stream,  called  the  Uzlan  river,  which, 
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like  many  of  tlie  streams  of  the  lower  part  of  Lycia,  springs  full 
grown  out  of  the  base  of  the  mountains.  It  runs  a  course  of  about 
three  miles,  and  there  is  a  bridge  built  over  it.  Uzlan  is  a  small 
scala  of  two  or  three  houses,  and  a  rendezvous  for  Greek  sailors. 
Near  it  are  some  massive  hellenic  walls,  as  if  fortifying  a  point  of 
rock.  Beyond  it  is  the  fortress  described  and  well  figured  by  Fel- 
lows as  Cydna.  It  is  beautifully  built,  and-  in  fine  preservation. 
The  walls  are  crowned  with  battlements,  which,  however,  are  not 
part  of  the  original  architecture,  but  subsequent  additions,  con- 
structed apparently  during  the  middle  ages.  In  the  original  wall 
the  Cyclopsean  and  regular  styles  are  mingled.  Loop-holes  are 
placed  at  intervals.  Within  this  fine  fortress  are  the  remains  of  a 
Christian  church." — vol.  i.  pp.  12-17. 

The  classic  reader  will  be  interested  when  he  recog- 
nises in  the  still-subsisting  natural  phenomenon  of  a  vol- 
canic fire,  the  mysterious  myth  of  the  Chimera,  which  was 
the  wonder  of  his  school -boy  days.  We  need  hardly  sa3% 
that  it  is  described  at  length  b}^  the  ancient  naturalists  and 
geographers ;  but  it  is  ^  a  curious  confirmation  of  their 
accuracy,  to  find  it  still  as  busily  at  work  as  in  the 
days  of  Aristotle — • 

Aett'oj/  airoTTveUaa  irvpo^  fieifo^  luOo/iei/oio. 

**  Not  far  from  the  Deliktash,  on  the  side  of  a  mountain.  Captain 
Beaufort  discovered  the  yanar  or  perpetual  fire,  famous  as  the  Chi- 
msera  of  many  ancient  authors.  We  found  it  as  brilliant  as  when 
he  visited  it,  and  also  somewhat  increased;  for  besides  the  large 
flame  in  the  corner  of  the  ruins  described  by  him,  there  were  small 
jets  issuing  from  crevices  in  the  sides  of  a  crater-like  cavity,  five  or 
six  feet  deep.  At  the  bottom  of  this  was  a  shallow  puddle  of  sul- 
phureous and  turbid  water,  regarded  by  the  Turks  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  all  skin  diseases.  We  met  here  two  old  Turks  attended 
by  two  black  slaves,  who  had  come  from  a  distance  to  procure 
some  of  the  soot  deposited  from  the  flames,  valued  as  efiicacious  in 
the  cure  of  sore  eye-lids,  and  also  as  a  dye  for  the  eyebrows.  They 
had  been  enjoying  themselves  by  this  ancient  fireside  for  two  days, 
cooking  their  meals  and  boiling  their  coffee  on  the  flames  of  Chi- 
msera.  A  number  of  hewn  blocks  of  stone  built  into  more  modern 
walls,  and  lying  around,  may  be  remains  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
which  anciently  stood  here.  On  one"  of  them  was  an  inscription, 
which  we  copied." — vol.  i.  pp.  193-94. 

The  great  object  of  the  tourists'  search  every  where,  was 
the  inscriptions,  especially  those  in  the  Lj^cian  character. 
It  was  by  means  of  these  inscriptions  that  they  succeeded 
in  determining  the  sites  of  several  of  the  cities  previously 
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unvislted  or,  at  least,  unrecognised ;  and  ind.eed  we  are 
tempted  to  believe  that  in  some  cases  they  may  have  been 
too  hasty  in  forming  a  conclusion  upon  these  premises.  It 
would  by  no  means  appear  to  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  occurrence  of  the  name^  of  a  city  in  an  epitaph, 
should  necessarily  imply  that  this  was  the  name  of  the 
city  in  which  the  epitaph  was  found.  It  might  easily  occur 
that  the  epitaph  of  a  stranger,  though  buried  in  a  particular 
city,  would  contain  the  name  not  of  the  city  in  which  he 
was  buried,  but  of  that  of  his  nativity.  We  are  not  by  any 
means  disposed,  therefore,  to  accept  as  final  and  conclu- 
sive, in  all  cases,  the  topography  of  Lycia,  as  determined 
by  these  travellers,  though  we  ai'e  bound  to  acknowledge 
that  their  labours  have  been  extremely  successful. 

Indeed,  nothing  could  exceed  their  industry  and  zeal  in 
deciphering  and  transcribing  these  inscriptions.  No  means 
were  left  untried  for  the  better  copying  of  them,  such  as 
wetting  the  surface,  casting  strong  lights  on  it  in  various 
directions,  and  even  shutting  the  eyes  and  trusting  to  touch: 
Often  at  a  distance,  the  letters  appeared  very  distinct,  but 
seemed  to  vanish  as  approached ;  reminding  them  of  the 
writings  on  rocks  concealing  treasures,  so  often  mentioned 
in  eastern  tales,  seen  by  all  men  from  afar,  by  the  chosen 
only  when  near. 

The  ruins  of  Candy ba  present  considerable  variety. 

•*  Leaving  Kassabar  at  8,  we  passed  a  water-mill  kept  by  a 
Greek,  near  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  in  an  hour's  riding 
along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  or  over  hillocks  of  clay  and  gravel,  we 
began  to  ascend  by  a  steep  road,  traversing  laminated  marly  beds, 
in  which  we  could  detect  no  fossils.  The  side  of  the  mountain 
being  steep,  we  did  not  see  the  village  of  Gendevar,  or  the  rock 
over  it,  until  we  were  close  to  its  base.  The  fortress,  or  wall 
crowning  it,  we  were  disappointed  to  perceive  was  of  middle-age 
construction;  but  we  had  better  hopes  that  the  site  would  prove  of 
more  importance  than  these  walls  seemed  to  indicate  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  three  or  four  well-cut  Lycian  rock-tombs,  excavated  in 
the  face  of  some  detached  pieces  of  limestone,  seemingly  torn  away 
and  rolled  from  the  rock  behind  them,  which  lay  on  the  small  ter- 
races adjoining  the  cottag'es.  Giving  but  a  hasty  look  at  them 
now,  we  proceeded  to  the  top  of  the  rock  which  rises  about  eighty 
or  a  hundred  feet  above  the  village,  and  is  precipitous  on  all  sides. 
It  is  a  pinnacle  of  the  scaglia  limestone,  rising  through  the  soft 
marly  deposits,  of  which  the  lower  face  of  the  mountain  is  com- 
posed. On  surmounting  the  rock,  we  found  it  to  have  a  narrow 
summit  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  paces  in  length,  and  scarce 
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twenty  broad.  The  wall  which  enclosed  it  was  built  of  small 
stones  and  mortar,  with  towers,  now  in  a  very  dilapidated  state; 
some  of  the  fragments  were  plainly  portions  of  a  more  ancient 
acropolis,  and  some  parts  of  the  substructure  of  the  modern  walls 
were  evidently  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  walls.  Its  summit 
was  too  small  to  include  many  buildings,  and  few  remains  were 
found;  one  of  them  appears  to  have  been  a  Christian  church,  from 
a  marble  fragment  found  near  it,  with  three  crosses  in  low  relief 
sculptured  on  it.  Whilst  we  were  employed  making  a  few  sketches 
from  the  summit,  we  were  joined  by  a  well-dressed  young  Turk, 
who  proposed  to  be  our  guide  through  the  ruins  for  a  bakshish. 
We  offered  him  two  piastres,  but  he  demanded  five,  and  at  length 
agreed  to  take  three  if  we  paid  him  at  once;  this  we  at  first  hesita- 
ted to  do,  but  at  length  agreed  to,  on  his  making  strong  professions 
of  honest* intentions,  one  of  which  was  his  lifting  his  turban  from 
off  his  head  and  presenting  his  bald  pate  to  us,  as  much  as  to  say 
his  head  should  be  a  guarantee;  such  an  appeal  settled  the 
bargain,  and  he  then  became  a  communicative  companion,  and 
pointed  out  to  us  the  several  ruins  which  he  knew  of  visible  from 
Gendevar.  Commencing  with  Tchookoorbye,  he  next  pointed  to 
ruins  which  he  called  Tooza,  on  a  wooded  peak  in  the  direction  of 
Myra.  With  the  help  of  our  telescopes,  we  made  out  a  city  of 
some  importance  judging  from  the  extent  of  its  walls  and  the 
groups  of  sarcophagi  adjoining  it. 

"  Having  dwelt  for  some  time  with  satisfaction  and  pleasure  on 
the  fine  situation  of  this  as  yet  unknown  city  of  Gendevar,  and  on 
the  view  it  commanded,  we  descended  with  our  guide  by  the 
western  side  of  the  acropolis  to  two  or  three  rock-tombs  excavated 
in  the  cliff  at  its  base,  which,  although  beautifully  executed,  were 
without  inscriptions.  From  these  he  conducted  us  round  the  north 
end  of  the  rock  to  another,  and,  perceiving  that  we  attached  much 
importance  to  the  inscriptions,  thought  of  turning  it  to  his  advan- 
tage in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  Running  forward  and  placing 
his  back  against  the  tomb,  and  extending  his  arms  to  cover  as 
many  of  the  letters  as  he  possibly  could,  he  demanded  another 
baksliish  for  the  privilege  of  copying.  With  this  we  of  course  had 
no  intention  to  comply,  after  the  previous  bargain;  and  the  scamp 
perceiving  that  no  more  piastres  were  likely  to  fall  into  his  pocket, 
quietly  sneaked  off,  leaving  us  to  find  out  the  remaining  tombs 
ourselves,  and  the  good  impression  we  had  conceived  of  his  being 
an  honest  Turk  as  quickly  to  evaporate.  The  inscription  proved 
to  be  a  very  perfect  one,  in  the  Lycian  character:  but  several 
letters  were  hid  under  a  stalactitic  incrustation,  deposited  by  water 
dripping  over  the  surface  of  the  rock.  This  had  occurred  in  for- 
mer cases,  when  we  had  ascertained  it  could  frequently  be  com- 
pletely removed  by  carefully  hammering  the  part.  A  geological 
hammer  was  consequently  a  necessary  companion  when  we  went  in 
quest  of  inscriptions;  and,  in  this  instance,  after  half  an  hour's 
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labour,  the  deficient  letters  were  restored  as  perfect  as  the  day 
thej  were  cut,  their  cavities  filled  with  a  soft  coloured  pigment, 
alternately  red  and  blue,  and  as  fresh  as  if  painted  but  a  few 
hours.     We  found  in  all  ten  of  these  rock-tombs:  three  of  which 
only  bore  inscriptions,  viz.,   two  Lycian  and   one    Greek.      The 
latter,  although  evidently  the  most  recent,  was  the  least  legible, 
owing  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the  part  of  the  rock  in  which  it  was 
cut.     We  found  it  on  a  detached  rock  on  the  west  side  of  the  acro- 
polis near  a  cottage  at  its  base.    It  proved  one  of  great  importance, 
from  its  containing  the  name  of  the   city,  which   occurred  twice; 
but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Mr.  Daniell  was  enabled  to  de- 
cipher it,  and  make  out  the  almost  obliterated  characters.     From 
this  inscription  we  learnt  the  name  of  the  ruins  to  be  Candyba, 
a  city  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  other  ancient  writers. 
Near  Candyba  was  the  forest  of  CEnium,  which  probably  may  be 
recognised  in  the  extensive  pine  forest  that  now  covers  the  moun- 
tain above  the  city.     The  modern  name  is  but  a  slight  corruption 
of  the  ancient.     Candyba,  according  to  the  modern  pronunciation 
of  the  beta,  would  be  Candyva,  with  every  Greek  who  read  it,  the 
beta  being  changed  to  v  in  most  ancient  names  where  the  b  occurs, 
as  also  in  the  modern  Greek  language.     It  is  surpiisinc^  thus  to 
find  the  names  of  the  Lycian  cities  so  well  preserved  where  the  de- 
scendants of  its  ancient  inhabitants  have  been  so  entirely  swept  out 
of  tlie  country,  and  replaced  by  people  differing  in  manners,  in 
religion  and  language,  having  no  interest  connected  with  the  loca- 
lity, to  induce  them  to  respect  the  relics  or  names,  and  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  the  former  possessors  of  the  soil.     We  procured  a 
few  coins  from  the  peasantry;  one  had  the  letters  KAND  upon  it, 
a  further  confirmation  of  the   site,   and  another  had  the  initials 
M  A  on  the  obverse.     As  these  letters  occur  on  several  coins  found 
in  Lycia,  they  have  been  generally  attributed  to  a  city  called  Mas- 
sacytus;   but  antiquarians  are  now  induced  to  consider  them  as 
common  to  the  assemblage  of  cities  situated  on  and  around  the 
great  mountain  of  Massacytus,  which,  from  their  being  in  general 
more  common  and  more  widely  scattered  than  other  coins  of  the 
country,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  probable  conclusion  respect- 
ing them.      Independent  of  its  antiquarian  interest,   the   site  of 
Candyba  delighted  us  on  account  of  its  geological  features.    In  the 
scaglia  here  we  found  well  preserved  fossils,  mostly  corals;  and  in 
the  marls  which  abutted  against  the  acropolis  rock,  were  numerous 
well  preserved  fossils   of  tertiary  origin,  which  showed  that  this 
valley  of  Kassabar  had  been  at  a  recent  geological  period,  an  arm 
of  the  sea." — vol.  ii.  pp.  90-96. 

This  accidental  preservation  of  the  pigment  employed  in 
colouring  the  letters  of  this  inscription,  would  seem  to 
warrant  the  conjecture  that  this  may  have  been  the  uniform 
practice,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  Etruscan 
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inscriptions.  The  tombs  themselves  have  some  analogies 
with  those  curious  Etruscan  tombs,  not  built  but  excavated, 
which  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perugia ;  though 
in  no  respect  do  they  resemble  the  common  type  of  the 
Etruscan  tombs,  those  of  Veii,  Tarquinia,  Corneto,  and 
the  other  cities  of  the  League.  The  Lycian  tomb  is  simply 
a  recess  excavated  in  the  rock,  with  a  sculptured  door-way 
surmounted  by  a  pediment,  and  is  described  by  Mr. 
Daniell  as  '^  an  extremely  close  imitation  of  a  wood-built 
cottage,  with  rectangular  mullions  and  a  raftered  roof '^ — 
a  peculiarity  of  form  which  they  have  in  common  with 
the  miniature  tombs  or  urns  discovered  at  Alba  Longa. 
In  some  cases  they  are  excavated  in  the  face  of  a  preci- 
pitous rock,  at  a  distance  from  the  ground,  and  in  such  a 
position  as  only  to  be  approached  by  persons  suspended  by 
ropes  from  the  summit  of  the  precipice. 

As  these  descriptions  are  somewhat  monotonotis,  and  in 
many  respects  repeat  each  other,  we  shall  add  but  one 
more,  that  of  the  important  city  of  Termessus  Major. 

"  Opposite  Evdeer  Khan  two  deep  valleys  open  from  the  Solj- 
mian  Mountains  into  the  plain  of  Adalia.  They  are  separated  by 
a  craggy  peak  called  Gule-look  Dagh,  the  summit  of  which  is  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  chain,  continuing  to 
the  northward,  nowhere  exceeds  that  elevation,  but  declines 
towards  the  north-west  corner  of  the  plain,  where  there  is  another 
opening  or  valley,  which  our  guide  called  Dooshamarez,  and  which 
is  probably  the  pass  General  Koehler  ascended  on  his  route  to  the 
highlands  of  Pisidia.  Of  the  two  passes  opposite  Evdeer  Khan, 
the  northern  is  the  Gule-look.  To  it  we  bent  our  course  on  leaving 
Lagon.  Not  far  from  the  ruins,  we  crossed  the  broad  and  deep, 
but  dry,  bed  of  a  torrent;  following  its  course  for  more  than  an 
hour,  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  hills  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass. 
Here  our  expectations  were  raised  by  the  appearance  of  ancient 
fortifications  crowning  an  eminence  on  our  left,  and  of  a  fine 
Hellenic  tower  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  our  right. 

*'  The  valley  became  more  and  more  confined.  We  were  evidently 
entering  an  important  pass;  every  here  and  there  were  traces  of 
fortifications:  suddenly,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  gorge,  we 
came  upon  a  range  of  perfect  and  admirably  built  Hellenic  walls, 
stretching  across  it,  fortified  by  towers,  and  passable  only  by  the 
ancient  and  narrow  pathway.  The  fortifications  mentioned  by 
Arrian,  the  pass  through  which  the  army  of  Alexander  marched, 
seemed  before  us,  and  at  every  turn  we  expected  to  see  the  walls  of 
Termessus.  Our  guide  pointed  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
above  us,  and  said  he  had  heard  of  ruins  there.     About  a  mile 
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bejond  the  gateway,  we  reached  a  khan,  consisting  of  three  stone 
buildings,  and  a  coffee-house  kept  by  Turkish  soldiers,  acting  as 
guards  to  the  pass.  Here  we  put  up  for  the  night,  not  a  little  gra- 
tified by  the  assurance  given  us  by  one  of  these  men  that  the 
report  of  ruins  on  the  neighbouring  mountain  was  true. 

"  Early  in  the  morning  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain, to  seek  for  the  ruined  city.  The  first  part  was  over  steep 
and  rocky  ground,  but  after  a  time  we  came  upon  an  ancient  road- 
way, leading  towards  an  opening  in  the  mountain-side  between  two 
towering  rocky  peaks.  Following  this  road,  which  was  buried  in 
trees,  and  encumbered  by  underwood,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  we 
suddenly  came  upon  two  ancient  guardhouses,  almost  perfect,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  way.  We  did  not  linger  to  trace  any  con- 
necting wall,  but  hurried  anxiously  on  with  sanguine  expectations. 
For  nearly  a  mile  we  met  with  no  other  traces  of  ruins.  Some 
sarcophagi  were  at  length  discovered  among  the  thicket,  and  near 
them  on  the  face  of  a  great  rock,  were  carved  in  large  letters,  the 
words 

nAAT0NlK02 
$IA020a)02. 

"  Suddenly,  after  crossing  a  low  wall,  we  emerged  from  the 
thicket,  and  entered  an  open  and  flat  area  between  the  two  great 
rocks,  and  walled  in  by  inaccessible  precipices.  On  it  ruins  were 
profusely  scattered;  numerous  built  tombs  and  sarcophagi,  fallen 
buildings  of  large  size,  and  a  temple,  the  ornamented  doorway  of 
which  still  stood,  fronted  by  a  goodly  flight  of  steps.  Fluted 
columns  of  large  dimensions  lay  strewed  in  fragments  on  the 
ground.  Unwilling  to  delay  until  we  had  ascertained  the  full 
extent  of  the  city,  after  a  hasty  glance,  we  proceeded  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  platform.  Here  the  valley  became  more  contracted, 
and  a  strong  and  perfect  wall  was  thrown  across  it.  Within  this, 
ruins  of  nobler  style  and  more  perfect  preservation  appeared, — 
especially  a  palatial  building  of  great  extent,  having  numerous 
doors  and  ^windows,  and  almost  perfect  to  the  roof.  Like  the 
others,  it  was  constructed  of  rectangular  blocks  of  limestone,  with- 
out intervening  cement:  before  us,  on  what  appeared  to  be  the 
mountain-top,  a  third  wall  appeared,  to  which  we  ascended,  expect- 
ing to  find  the  acropolis.  Hitherto  we  had  met  with  no  mention  of 
the  city  in  any  of  the  inscriptions;  but  on  ascending  to  the  last- 
mentioned  wall  we  came  upon  an  inscribed  pedestal,  which  assured 
us  we  were  in  Termessus, — a  name  shouted  out  by  the  finders  with 
no  small  delight,  and  echoed  by  the  old  rocks  as  if  in  confirmation. 
It  must  have  been  new  to  them  after  having  rested  so  long 
unspoken.  On  reaching  the  third  wall,  our  surprise  was  great  at 
finding  that  hitherto  we  had  been  wandering,  as  it  were,  only  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  city,  and  that  Termessus  itself  was  yet  to 
come,  built  on  the  mountain-top,  even  as  Arrian  has  recorded.     It 
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stood  on  a  platform  surrounded  by  a  natural  wall  of  crags,  tliree  to  ; 
four  hundred  feet  high,  except  on  the  east,  where  it  terminated  in 

a  tremendous  precipice,  diving  into  a  deep  gorge,  opening  into  the  ; 

Pamphylian  plain.  ■ 

**  After  crossing  the  third  wall,  our  attention  was  first  attracted 
bj  an  avenue,  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  close  row  of  pedestals, 
terminated  at  each  end  by  public  buildings,  apparently  temples. 
These  pedestals  were  almost  all  inscribed,  and  the  inscriptions  in 
good  preservation.  One  of  them  was  of  peculiar  interest,  confirm- 
ing this  site  as  Termessus  Major. — 

TEPMH22EQNTQN 

ME120NQN  nOAIS.  \ 

Above  the  avenue  to  the  west,  appears  to  have  been  the  habitable  \ 
portion  of  the  city, — the  buildings  there,  which  are  all  fallen,  : 
having  the  aspect  of  the  remains  of  dwelling-houses.  To  the  south  i 
and  east,  the  ground  is  covered  by  public  edifices,  many  in  tolera- 
ble preservation,  others  prostrate, — all  of  substantial  architecture.  ' 
In  the  centre  is  an  open  levelled  space,  which  from  an  inscription  , 
proved  to  be  the  Agora.  In  the  midst  of  it  stands  an  isolated  ! 
rock,  about  fifteen  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  plain  sarcophagus,  \ 
below  which,  at  the  head  of  a  flight  of  steps  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  is  | 
a  recess  with  a  seat  (a  Bema?).  There  are  also  niches  for  votive 
tablets.  The  area  of  the  Agora  is  undermined  by  extensive  ^ 
cisterns,  the  roofs  of  which  are  supported  by  massive  pillars  and  < 
arches.  This  area  seems  during  the  middle  ages  to  have  been  j 
enclosed  by  the  walls  and  cells  of  a  monastery,  one  of  the  very  few  1 
remains  of  Christian  origin  at  this  site.  Termessus  was  the  seat  I 
of  an  episcopal  see.  Around  the  Agora  are  the  most  important  \ 
public  buildings;  the  most  perfect  of  these  is  a  greafc  square 
erection,  with  highly  finished  walls  ornamented  with  Doric  pilas-  i 
ters,  and  having  only  two  windows,  placed  high  up.  A  smaller  | 
and  similar  building  stands  behind  the  larger,  the  most  prominent  j 
object  among  the  ruins;  and  by  its  side  a  second,  in  front  of  which  : 
are  two  pedestals,  bearing  inscriptions,  one  in  honour  of  Plato,  who  | 
appears  to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Termessians,  and  ; 
the  other  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  of  whom  this  was  probably  the  \ 
temple.  By  the  side  of  the  Agora,  and  on  the  left  of  the  great 
square  building,  are  the  fallen  remains  of  a  Doric  temple,  appa-  j 
rently  (from  an  inscription)  dedicated  to  the  sun.  Some  of  the  j 
blocks  are  of  Parian  marble,  and  are  fragments  of  sculptured  i 
friezes.  A  search  and  excavation  among  them  would  probably 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  many  works  of  art.  In  front  of  the  Agora  ' 
are  several  large  buildings,  the  purposes  of  which  cannot  well  be  I 
guessed,  and  bej^ind  one  is  a  great  Doric  edifice.  Over  the  centre  \ 
of  one  of  its  windows  is  a  carving,  which  may  be  a  device  con-  ^  ■ 
nected  with  divination  by  means  of  birds.     Communicating  with  it  H 
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is  a  smaller  edifice  of  ancient  structure,  having  in  the  centre  three 
erect  projections  of  rock  with  steps  carved  on  their  sides.  Could  these 
two  buildings  have  formed  part  of  a  college  of  Haruspices,  and  the 
pillars  of  rock  have  been  Haruspicia?  The  theatre  is  placed  at 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  Agora,  and  its  upper  part  is  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  platforgi,  whence  there  is  an  entrance  leading  to 
the  diazoma.  This  entrance  is  not  arched,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
but  is  open,  and  consequently  interrupts  the  connection  of  the 
upper  row  of  seats.  Some  fragments  of  columns  standing  near  the 
passage,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  passage  from  the  Agora  into  the 
theatre  was  through  a  portico.  The  theatre  is  of  good  proportions, 
and  well-preserved,  free  of  bushes,  and  having  few  of  its  seats  dis- 
placed. There  are  eighteen  rows  of  seats  below  the  diazoma,  and 
nine  above.  The  south  wing  was  extended  as  far  as  possible,  with- 
out interfering  with  the  proscenium,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  a 
wall.  Fronting  the  proscenium  was  a  platform,  ornamented  with 
pedestals;  leading  from  it  are  five  doors;  the  architecture  is  not 
ornamented.  Behind  the  theatre  is  the  gymnasium.  The  theatre 
overlooks  a  deep  ravine,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  is  a  narrow 
zig-zag  causeway,  leading  up  from  the  gulf  below,  and  forming  a 
second  entrance  to  the  city,  equally  difficult  with  the  first.  Most 
of  the  ruins  at  Termessus  are  of  Roman  date." — vol.  i.  pp.  230-38. 

The  Roman  remains  indeed  are  found  in  almost  all  the 
cities,  and  in  some  cases  predominate ;  a  circumstance 
which  will  hardly  surprise  us,  when  we  remember  that  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  Lycian  history,  was  that  which 
immediately  followed  its  annexation  to  the  Roman  empire. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  language  of  those 
inscriptions,  which  are  written  in  the  so-called  Lycian 
character.  From  the  circumstance  of  these  characters 
being  found  upon  the  oldest  of  the  monuments,  as  well  as 
upon  the  coins,  which  are  clearly  of  Lycian  origin,  it  is  fair 
to  assign  them  to  the  same  period  and  to  the  same  people. 
Many  efforts,  therefore,  have  been  made  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  this  language,  with  a  view  of  determining, 
through  its  affinities,  the  origin  of  the  people  who  used  it. 
The  most  zealous  and  successful  among  the  investigators 
is  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  has  contributed  to  the  work  before  us 
a  valuable  essay  on  this  subject,  and  also  on  the  coins  of 
Lycia.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
result  of  his  researches. 

Without  the  aid  of  the  very  complete  and  interesting 
engravings  contained  in  the  work  itself,  it  will,  of  course, 
be  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  notion  of  the  Lycian 
character.     In  general  terms,  however,  the  letters  may  be 
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described  as  of  that  class  known  as  cuneiform,  or  wedge- 
shaped,  and  bearing  in  many  of  the  consonants  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  Archaic  letters  which  the  reader  may 
have  seen  in  the  Etruscan  inscriptions.  This  however  is  true 
only  of  some  of  the  consonants':  others  ^re  to  tally  unlike;  and 
there  is  this  great  difference,  that  the  lines  are  read  from 
left  to  right,  and  not  as  in  the  Etruscan  and  in  the  Eastern 
languages,  generally  from  right  to  left.  The  vowels  too, 
except  A  and  E,  are  of  a  form  entirely  peculiar.  The 
Lycian  alphabet,  as  far  as  it  is  yet  ascertained,  contains  no 
less  than  fourteen  different  characters  representing  the 
long  and  short  vowels,  thirteen  recognised  consonantal 
characters,  besides  one  doubtful,  one  unknown,  and  four 
or  five  others  which  are  believed  to  represent  stops  and 
numerals.  The  vowels  nearly  correspond  with  the  long 
and  short  vowels  of  the  Persian  and  Sanscrit  languages. 

Like  the  language  of  the  Etruscan  monuments,  the  Lycian 
inscriptions,  when  first  discovered,  were  entirely  enveloped 
in  mystery,  but  a  clue  presents  itself  for  the  solution,  which 
is  wanting  for  the  old  language  of  Etruria.  Fortunately, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  some  Lycian 
inscriptions  are  accompanied  by  a  Greek  translation ;  and, 
by  a  close  comparison  of  these,  the  meaning  of  many  words 
has  been  clearly  ascertained,  and  that  of  many  others  is 
conjectured  with  considerable  plausibility. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  language  in  its  con- 
nexion with  the  antiquities,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  origin 
of  the  people,  we  may  submit,  as  a  literary  curiosity,  one 
or  two  examples  of  these  bilingual  inscriptions.  The 
Lycian  characters,  we  need  not  say,  are  represented  by  the 
Roman  letters  in  the  uppermost  line. 


eweeya      : 

erafazeya 

:      mete 

prinafatu 

:      sedereya 

TO 

fiuTjfia 

7oBe 

eTToiijauTO 

1!,iBapioi 

This 

tomb 

ivhich 

made 

Sidarios 

pe  .  .  .  new 

:     tedeeme 

:     itrppe 

etle     euwQ 

se       lade     : 

Hapfievovro^ 

vtos 

eavTio 

Kill  TYf   (^VVaiKt 

Parmeno^i 

son 

for 

himself 

and      wife 

euwe  se    tedeeme  p  .  . 

.  e  .  .  .  leje 

Kai 

VllV 

YIv^ioXtj 

his   and 

son 

Pabiale 

Vol.  il.  p.  223. 

This    inscription,  which  was    found    at    Limyra,  had 
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already  been  published  both  by  Mr.  Walpole  and  Sir 
Charles  Fellows ;  but  we  are  induced  to  insert  it  as  the 
only,  or  almost  the  only  bilingual  inscription  in  which  the 
corresponding  words  of  the  two  languages  are  certainly 
determined. 

There  is  much  less  certainty  with  regard  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

ewiiiiiii     itatu     wiene     prinafutit      ;3olenida      molleMeseu    se 

TOVTO  TO  /ivrj/ia  ep<^aaavTo     ATroWuji/iSe^     MoWktios      kuc 

This      tomb       which         made         Apollonides  son  of  MoUisus  and 

Zapara     polenidau  poreuemeteu    prinezeyeue      uvppe 

AaTrapas  AttoWivi/iSov  IIvpi/j,ario9  oiKeioi  ctti       raa 

Laparas  son  of  Apollonides     Porimatis's  servants  for 

lada  eptteue  se        tedeeme       se       ey       e         tese 

r^vvai^iv      rats  eavrtvv         Kai      rots  e'y/ovois    kui       av       rts 
wives  their  and        children     and    if     anyone 

rati  .  .  detee     itatw     eweue  me  ey  e oete  ponamachche  : 

aBiKfjffT]  TO    uvriiiia    rovro    e^ivXea       Kac  TrauivXea     ein 

violates  tomb         this 

aladauade     :     ada  :  4 

avTUJ  TravTWu 

let  him  pay  a  fine  ados  ...  Vol.  ii.  p.  224: — 5. 

It  would  be  out  of  place,  we  fear,  to  subjoin  the  critical 
explanation  of  the  words  which  Mr.  Sharpe  has  devised. 
Should  any  one  desire  to  investigate  farther,  we  refer  him 
to  the  author,  (vol.  ii.  225,  &c.)  and  in  order  to  prevent 
misapprehension,  we  shall  merely  observe,  that  it  is  only 
as  far  as  the  words  to  fxvrjfia  thto,  that  the  inscriptions  are 
supposed  to  correspond.  The  remaining  part  of  the  Greek 
version,  according  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  departs  from  the  original. 

From  the  investigation  of  the  language  of  these  inscrip- 
tions, Mr  Sharpe,  though  he  began  with  the  impression 
that  it  was  Phenician,  has  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
it  is  nearly  allied  to  the  great  Persian  family.  Among  the 
several  dialects,  he  thinks  it  "  bears  a  closer  resemblance 
to  Zend  than  to  the  Persepolitan ;'"  and  the  identity  of  the 
name  of  the  deity  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  goes 
far  to  confirm  the  conjecture.    There  is  another  very  curious 
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confirmation  of  this,  derived  ^  from  the  name  of  the  river 
Xanthus.  This  appellation,  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  was 
given  to  the  stream  by  the  Greeks  in  consequence  of  the 
yellow  colour  of  its  turbid  waters.  If  we  suppose  it  to  have 
been  so  called  before  the  Persian  invasion,  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  the  Persians  should  (as  we  find  to  have  been  done  by 
most  of  the  conquering  races  supervening  upon  the  abo- 
riginal population,)  have  translated  the  epithet  into  their 
own  language.  Sow  we  find  that  this  actually  did  take 
place.  One  of  the  names  of  the  river,  according  to  Strabo, 
was  SiRBE,  which  in  Persian,  signifies  yellow.  The 
absence  of  all  allusion  to  this  name  in  Herodotus,  would 
0  to  show  that  it  cannot  have  come  into  general  use  before 

is  time. 

From  these  curious  coincidences,  and  from  several  his- 
torical facts  collected  (pp.  45-6.)  by  the  authors,  together  with 
the  arguments  from  the  monuments  themselves  already 
detailed,  the  authors  strongly  insist  upon  the  conclusion, 
that  it  is  to  the  victorious  Persian  settlers  we  are  to  ascribe 
the  earliest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  antiquities  of 
Lycia.  The  evidence,  however,  still  appears  far  from 
complete.  Until  some  collateral  investigation  shall  have 
detected  remains  of  Persian  origin,  and  of  the  date  of  the 
invasion  of  Cyrus,  similar  in  character  to  those  now  dis- 
covered in  Lycia — until  we  shall  find  inscriptions  in  the 
same  or  similar  characters,  and  read  like  those  from  left  to 
right,  which  shall  be  clearly  connected  with  this  period  of 
Persian  history,  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  will 
be  wanting,  and  it  must  still  be  lawful  to  doubt  the 
Persian  origin  of  these  curious  and  interesting  works  of 
art. 

But  we  have  wearied  the  reader  with  these  antiquarian 
discussions ;  and  it  is  fair  to  introduce  him  to  some  of  the 
lighter  contents  of  the  volumes  before  us.  This,  we  must 
add,  is  not  so  easy  a  task,  inasmuch  as  each  of  the  writers 
appears  to  have  devoted  himself  so  zealously  to  his  own 
department  in  the  compilation  of  the  work,  as  to  overlook 
adventures  and  descriptions  of  general  interest. 

The  following  adventures  furnish  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  habits  of  the  people. 

"  Here  again  we  found  tlie  pedlar  -whom  we  had  met  at  Isna,  and 
there  being  no  strangers'  house,  the  village  consisting  of  only  six 
or  eight  houses,  he  had  located  himself  with  his  carpet  and  trinkets 
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at  a  respectful  distance  from  them  under  a  neighbouring  tree.  As- 
we  passed  he  gave  us  a  smile  of  recognition,  but  the  little  brats  of 
bojs,  a  mob  of  whom  had  gathered  round  his  wares,  set  up  a  yell 
and  crj  after  us,  shouting  *  the  Ghiours  have  come,'  which  they 
did  not  cease  to  repeat  until  we  wefe  out  of  sight,  nor  did  our 
friendly-disposed  pedlar,  as  we  imagined  him  to  be,  use  any  effort 
to  make  them  desist.  In  wandering  amongst  the  few  houses,  in 
hopes  of  finding  a  guide  to  show  us  the  easiest  way  up  to  the  ruins, 
we  surprised  a  young  Turkish  woman  nursing  her  infant;  the 
united  years  of  both  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  sixteen.  She 
was  sitting  in  the  centre  of  a  small  court,  and  her  face  being 
uncovered,  she  displayed  features  and  a  complexion  which  would 
have  graced  a  better  establishment.  Our  intrusion  seemed  to  give 
great  offence,  for  as  soon  as  we  spoke  she  buried  her  face  with  her 
child  in  her  lap,  in  which  attitude  she  remained  until  we  had 
departed.  To  all  our  entreaties  and  questions  respecting  the 
ruins,  we  received  only  an  uncivil  and  repulsive  command  to  be 
off,  which  was  conveyed  in  a  very  expressive  word  in  their  lan- 
guage, and  one  often  used  to  dogs, — Highdey!  highdeyl" — 
vol.  i.  pp.  74-75. 

A  similar  degree  of  jealous  caution  was  observed  by 
another  lady,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  had  as  good 
reason  for  concealing  herself  from  the  Giaour. 

*'  I  was  sorry  to  learn  from  Nicolo,  that  our  presence  and  stay 
here,  although  very  kindly  allowed,  was  attended  with  considerable 
inconvenience  to  the  wife  of  our  host,  from  the  proximity  of  the 
hovel  to  the  tent  in  which  she  was  living.  She  never  once  quitted 
it  after  our  arrival,  and  when  anything  was  required  of  her  by 
Nicolo  during  the  day,  she  remained  concealed,  except  her  hands 
and  arms  thrust  out  of  the  door  of  the  tent,  holding  the  bowl  of 
milk,  yaoot,  or  whatever  was  required,  until  it  was  taken  from  her 
by  some  of  her  children,  as  Nicolo  did  not  dare  to  approach  so 
near.  There  appear  to  be  two  classes  or  tribes  amongst  the  pea- 
santry, whose  habits  of  life  and  mode  of  living  are  in  most  mat- 
ters the  same,  but  with  whom  the  female  part  act  very  differently 
towards  strangers.  The  one  which  is  by  far  the  larger  body, 
rigidly  adhere  to  the  Oriental  custom  of  excluding  females  entirely 
from  the  gaze  of  any  one  but  their  own  domestic  circle;  whilst  the 
women  of  the  other  do  not  veil,  and  freely  converse  with  the  men. 
We  could  never  learn  from  our  guides  or  servants,  that  they  were 
distinguished  by  different  names.  The  Urooks,  however,  appear 
to  be  of  the  latter  class." — voh  i.  pp.  176-7. 

To  those  who  have  explored  as  pedestrians  any  of  the 
grassy  sheep-pastures  which  occupy  the  sites  of  the  .old 
Etruscan  cities,  the  following  adventure  will  be  no  novelty. 
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We  cannot  read  it,  for  our  own  part,  without  a  lively  re- 
miniscence of  similar  terror,  long  past,  but  not  yet  for- 
gotten. The  Italian  sheep-dogs  are  little  less  fierce  than 
their  Lycian  brethren. 

"  Hereabout,  we  had  a  sanguinary  encounter  with  the  ferocious 
dogs  of  the  Urooks,  which  mustering  to  the  number  of  a  dozen, 
charged  us  and  our  cavalcade,  and,  breaking  our  ranks,  caused  our 
terrified  baggage  horses  to  flee  in  all  directions,  whilst  tl>eir  Greek 
owners,  in  despair,  loudly  invoked  St.  Nicolo  and  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin for  assistance.  The  masters  of  the  dogs  not  being  at  hand  to 
call  them  off,  the  affair  soon  became  serious,  as  the  savage  brutes 
began  to  seize  our  steeds  by  the  legs  and  tails,  inflicting  severe 
wounds,  and  occasionally  making  flying  leaps,  with  the  intention  of 
gobbling  us  up  too;  nor  was  it  till  a  bullet  was  sent  through  the 
head  of  the  ringleader,  that  we  succeeded  in  dispersing  them,  and 
rallying  our  routed  cavalry.  Half  an  hour  after,  the  same  scene  was 
enacted  anew  by  another  batch  of  canines;  and  our  fire-arms  had 
again  to  be  put  into  requisition,  in  this  case  not  without  sundry , 
threats  from  the  owners  of  the  dogs,  who  had  refused  at  first  to 
call  them  off.  As  these  animals  are  valuable  to  their  masters,  we 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  injuring  them;  and  only  on  this  occa- 
sion were  we  obliged  to  slay  in  self-defence,  though  it  often 
required  the  greatest  forbearance  and  courage  to  endure  their 
attacks,  which,  from  the  size  and  ferocity  of  the  assailants,  are 
dangerous  encounters.  Almost  always,  however,  the  peasants  did 
their  best  to  prevent  mischief,  as  soon  as  they  knew  from  the  rush 
and  bark  of  the  dogs  that  strangers  were  near.*'- — vol.  ii.  pp.  123-5. 

Rich  as  Lycia  is  in  classical  recollections  and  remains, 
it  is  not  without  its  Christian  associations  also.  /The 
visit  of  St.  Paul  to  Myra,  even  more  than  its  own  political 
importance,  led  to  the  high  ecclesiastical  rank  which  the 
bishop  held ;  and  the  metropolitan  of  Myra  with  his  thirty- 
seven  suffragans,  occupied  an  important  place  in  all  the 
religious  controversies  anterior  to  the  Saracen  occupation 
of  the  country.  It  is  gratifying  to  meet  among  the  relics 
of  the  Greek  mythology,  and  of  its  still  more  ancient  pre- 
decessor, traces  of  the  foot-prints  of  that  holier  faith  which, 
alas,  has  now  become  but  historical  in  these  once  happy 
lands. 

"  Attracted  by  some  ruins  visible  from  the  summit,  we 
descended.  These  we  found  were  also  of  two  ages,  viz.,  rock-tombs 
and  marble  fragments,  indicative  of  the  Greek,  but  more  numerous 
and  scattered  remains  of  middle-age  date,  consisting  of  foundations 
of  walls,  and  a  large  Christian  cathedral  of  early  Byzantine  archi- 
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tecture,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque,  as  well  as 
best  preserved  ruins  in  Ljcia.  This  very  beautiful  building  had 
escaped  Sir  C.  Fellows,  who  passed  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
of  it.  It  is  a  noble  fabric,  and  one  which  excited  on  examination  a 
deep  interest.  It  is  but  little  incommoded  by  rubbish  and  bushes, 
so  that  we  were  enabled  to  place  ourselves  at  once  without  diffi- 
culty under  the  lofty  dome  in  the  centre  or  body  of  the  church, 
and  survey  its  interior,  where  the  noisy  chat  of  a  disturbed  jack- 
daw, as  it4ook  wing  through  a  large  aperture  in  the  vaulted  roof, 
was  the  only  sound  to  break  the  solemn  stillness  then  reigning 
within  this  impressive  ruin.  Its  eastern  end  is  terminated  by 
a  semicircle  interrupted  by  long  windows,  the  tall  stone  and  brick 
pillars  between  them  standing  disconnected,  their  arches  above 
having  broken  down.  The  greater  part  of  this  cathedral,  however, 
Still  remains  perfect;  and  it  was  pleasing  to  see  the  tenacity  with 
which  stone,  brick,  and  mortar,  had  so  long  held  together  against 
the  ravages  of  time,  and  through  which,  in  all  probability,  will  be 
preserved  yet  many  ages  this  venerable  relic  of  early  days,  when 
Christianity  flourished  in  the  country.  For  an  idea  of  the  building 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  view  and  hasty  sketch  of  its  ground- 
plan.  We  had  entered  Lycia  with  a  thirst  for  relics  of  the  earlier 
days  of  its  history.  Lycian  tombs,  Lycian  monuments,  and 
Lycian  cities,  were  the  principal  objects  of  our  search;  but  here 
that  interest  was  unexpectedly  arrested,  and  the  solemn  grandeur 
of  the  old  and  solitary  Christian  church,  towering  above  Pagan 
temple,  and  Moslem  mosque,  excited  a  warmer  and  healthier  admi- 
ration, though  its  age  were  comparatively  modern,  and  its  architec- 
ture barbarous." — vol.  ii.  pp.  103-107. 

These  are  not  tlie  only  Christian  remains  which  came 
mider  the  travellers'  notice.  At  another  place,  near  Eski 
Hissar,  they  found  a  cell  in  the  face  of  a  cliff  near  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  the  walls  of  which  were  painted 
with  figures  of  the  Saints,  still  in  good  preservation — '"  the 
retreat  of  some  early  Christian  anchorite,  whence,  whilst 
himself  secluded  among  savage  and  almost  inaccessible 
rocks,  he  overlooked  the  busy  villages  and  fertile  valleys 
which  lay  spread  out  below  his  airy  habitation.'' 

But  it  is  now  more  than  time  to  have  done.  And  yet 
we  have  still  left  almost  untouched  the  second  volume, 
which  itself  might  well  deserve  a  special  notice..  It  con- 
tains the  results  of  the  researches  of  Professor  Forbes, 
in  the  natural  history  of  the  province.  The  botany  and 
geology  are  extremely  interesting;  but  we  must  pass  them 
by.  In  justice,  however,  to  the  great  merits  of  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  this  department  was  specially  entrusted,  we 
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cannot  avoid  transcribing  one  or  two  passages  descriptive 
of  the  "  odd  fish  ''  of  the  ^gean— 

"  Of  his  genus  7ro\v7rov9,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  genus  Octopus 
and  its  subdivision  Eledone  in  modern  systems,  Aristotle  dis- 
tinguishes six  species,  four  of  them  unprovided  with  shells,  and  two 
living  in  shells.  He  remarks  that  the  polypi  are  the  only  cuttle- 
fish formed  for  walking,  which  in  consequence  of  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  their  body  and  arms  they  can  easily  do.  Any  person 
who  ever  dredged  one  of  these  creatures,  knows  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  can  make  its  way  by  means  of  its  long  arms,  even  when 
out  of  its  native  element.  Aristotle  states  it  comes  out  of  the  water 
and  walks  in  stony  places.  In  the  sudden  falls,  lasting  not  very 
long,  of  the  sea  level,  which  occur  from  various  causes  in  the  bays 
of  the  countries  in  and  round  the  ^gean,  these  creatures  may  be 
met  with  walking  on  the  exposed  shore,  and  so  have  led  to  this 
notion  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  ever  wander  of  their  own 
choice  above  the  usual  water-mark,  ^ian,  however,  who  seems  to 
have  decorated  most  of  the  observations  he  thought  worthy  of 
record,  tells  us  that  the  Octopus  sometimes  ascends  trees  !  Aristotle 
describes  the  polypus  as  tenacious  of  life,  but  killed  if  its  neck  be 
squeezed.  (Book  ix.  c.  17.)  This  remark  probably  refers  to  the 
existence  of  a  practice  by  which  the  Greek  fishermen  of  our  own 
times  destroy  the  Octopus  and  other  cuttle-fishes.  They  turn  back 
the  arms  over  the  head,  and  seizing  the  latter  with  their  teeth, 
compress  it  in  the  region  of  the  brain.  Thus  the  creature  is 
instantaneously  killed.  The  remarkable  changes  of  colour  pre- 
sented by  the  polypus  were  noticed  by  the  ancients,  and  the  truth 
of  tlie  statement  of  Aristotle,  that  such  change  is  suddenly  produced 
by  fear,  may  be  easily  verified  by  observing  one  of  these  creatures 
when  suddenly  taken  out  of  the  water." — vol.  ii.  pp.  97,  98. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  these  confirmations  of  the  gene- 
ral accuracy  of  the  great  olden  naturalist,  whom  it  has 
been  too  much  the  fashion  to  decry  as  a  hasty  observer 
and  a  credulous  retailer  of  the  supposed  observations  of 
others.  Mr.  Forbes  has  in  many  cases  vindicated  his 
accuracy. 

One  extract  more  and  we  take  our  leave — 

"  The  Argonaut,  which  is  one  of  the  two  kinds  of  /naXaxca  with 
shells,  is  either  very  rare  or  does  not  range  to  that  coast.  It  is 
well  known,  however,  in  the  bays  of  the  mainland  of  Greece.  In 
describing  it  Aristotle  for  once  appears  to  have  given  way  to  popu- 
lar report,  and  not  made  use  of  his  own  observations.  His  second 
kind  of  polypus  inhabiting  a  shell,  '  oiov  Kox^-m?,'  and  attached  to  it 
like  the  animal  of  an  ordinary  univalve,  has  been  regarded  as  the 
Nautilus  Pompilius.     But  that  remarkable  mollusk  does  not  live  in 
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the  Mediterranean,  and  considering  the  extreme  raritj  of  the 
opportunities,  even  now,  of  observing  it  alive  in  its  native  sea — the 
Indian  Ocean — we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  it  could  have  come 
under  Aristotle's  notice.  The  animal  to  which  he  alludes  was  far 
more  probably  the  Carinaria  mediterranea,  a  pteropodous  mollusk, 
having  a  shell  closely  resembling  that  of  an  Argonaut.  It  lives  in 
the  ^gean,  and,  as  it  is  a  swimmer,  might  easily  be  confounded 
generically  with  the  latter.  It  belongs  to  the  same  order  with  the 
Firola  or  Pterotrachea,  a  curious  creature,  two  or  three  inches  long 
or  more,  resembling  the  fish  called  Hippocampus,  or  sea  horse,  in 
shape,  but  of  soft  translucent  jelly-like  substance.  Yet  though  so 
tender  and  fragile,  these  mollusks  are  among  the  most  ferocious  of 
marine  animals.  When  cruizing  off  the  Lycian  coast  during  the 
warm  weather  at  the  close  of  autumn  we  used  to  collect  them  in  a 
tow-net,  and  then,  placing  them  in  glass  jars  full  of  sea-water, 
watch  their  habits.  Delicate  and  beautiful  as  they  seemed,  the 
chief  object  of  each  seemed  to  be  the  destruction  of  his  companions. 
The  only  hard  parts  in  their  bodies  are  a  pair  of  horny  jaws.  With 
these,  a  Firola  would  seize  some  individual  of  the  same  species,  not 
so  strong  as  itself,  and  mercilessly  tear  its  writhing  prey,  and 
devour  it.  It  is  a  popular  notion  that  no  animals  become  cannibals 
from  choice  except  man.  The  believers  in  that  vain  fancy  never 
saw  Firolce  in  their  native  element. 

**  In  sunny  and  calm  spring  weather  the  Lycian  sea,  at  some 
distance  from  shore,  seems  as  if  filled  with  glancing  needles  of 
glass.  A  similar  appearance  may  be  observed  in  fine  days  in 
winter,  but  is  due  to  a  different  cause.  In  the  former  case  the 
appearance  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  numerous  mollusks  of 
the  order  Pteropoda,  and  belonging  to  the  genus  Criseis,  creatures 
bearing  slender,  transparent,  pointed  needle-shaped  shells.  From 
the  wider  ends  of  these  they  spread  out  their  organs  of  motion, 
resembling  the  wings  of  butterflies,  by  means  of  which  they  dance 
up  and  down  and  move  in  all  directions  in  the  water,  even  as 
insects  do  in  the  air.  The  glassy  needles  of  the  winter  sea  are  long 
threads  of  silicious  substance  formed  of  animalculse  jointed  end  to 
end.  When  kept  some  time  the  joints  separate  and  move  about 
independently." — vol.  ii.  pp.  100-102. 

From  the  length  and  copiousness  of  these  extracts,  it 
will  easily  be  inferred  that  we  attach  great  value  to  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Spratt  and  Forbes.  At  a  time  when 
monumental  records  form  so  important  an  item  in  the  ma- 
terials of  historical  study,  every  new  contribution  to  the 
existing  stock  becomes  doubly  valuable  by  the  additional 
light  which  it  throws  upon  those  materials  which  we  al- 
ready possess.  The  gentlemen,  whose  work  we  have  been 
considering,  have  cleared  up  many  points  which  Fellows 
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and  Beaufort  had  left  obscure ;  thej"  have  started  new 
views,  of  which  their  predecessors  never  dreamed,  and 
which  it  is  reserved  for  those  who  shall  follow  them,  to 
investigate  and  pursue. 

And  so  it  is,  not  only  with  the  details  of  every  particular 
branch  of  ancient  history,  considered  in  itself,  but  also  with 
the  great  questions  of  general  history  in  their  bearing  upon 
one  another.  The  history  of  the  early  Lycian  races  may,  or 
may  not,  be  valuable  for  its  own  sake  ;  but  in  its  relation  to 
the  primeval  distribution  of  the  great  human  family,  and  to 
so  many  of  its  early  affiliations  as  have  left  their  imprint 
upon  history,  whether  traditional  or  monumental ; — in^  its 
bearing  on  the  various  ethnological  and  ethnographical 
questions,  which,  even  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  have 
recently  become  so  important,  it  would  be  a  grievous  mis- 
take to  regard  it  as  merely  a  subject  for  curious  research. 
Most  probably,  although  it  has  often  been  attempted,  it 
will  never  be  given  to  man  to  realize  the  idea  of  a  univer- 
sal archaeology — a  full  and  comprehensive  comparative 
investigation  of  the  early  monuments  of  every  known  race 
of  the  new  world  as  well  as  of  the  old :  but,  even  partially  and 
imperfectly  pursued,  such  an  investigation  will  be  a  natural 
and  necessary  complement  of  the  study  of  comparative 
philology,  which  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  culti- 
vated so  successfully,  and  with  so  much  benefit  to  reli- 
gious truth,  as  well  as  to  the  general  interests  of  science. 


Art.  IX. — The  Men  of  Letters  and  Science,  who  flourished  in  the  Times 
of  George  III.  By  Henry  Loud  Brougham,  Member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  France. — D'Alembert, 

LORD  BROUGHAM  introduces  the  present  article 
with  an  emphatic  eulogy  on  the  study  of  the  mathe- 
matics. A  higher  or  more  apposite  theme  of  praise  could 
hardly,  indeed,  be  chosen,  for  they  constitute  not  only  an 
important  branch  of  the  great  scientific  circle,  to  every 
section  of  which,  while  quite  independent,  in  their  own 
sphere,  of  all  extraneous  support,  they  are  essential  auxi- 
liaries, and  scarcely  less  are  the  arts  tributary  to  their  aid. 
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but,  again,  their  pursuit,   in  its   absorbing  empire   and 
concentrated  mental  action,  ensures  to  the  devoted  aspi- 
rant a  self-resource  and  refuge  from  the  world's  turmoil. 
To  this    mighty  influence  on   human   attainments,  with 
which   mathematics   are   so  extensively  interwoven,   and 
which  induced  Plato  to  make  their  culture  an  indispensa- 
ble qualification  of  admission  to  his  Academy — "  'Ovcei^  a<^eix}^ 
ficrprjTo^  eiffiTiv,''* — his  lordship  superadds  a  scarcely  inferior 
moral  effect.  '^  They  occupy,' '  he  asserts^  *'  the  attention  en- 
tirely, abstracting  it  from  all  other  considerations.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  is  said  to  have  forgotten  the  season  of  his  meals  ; 
and  greater   tranquillity  is   possessed  by  none   than  by 
mathematicians.''      This  affirmed  serenity  of  mind  and 
temper,  the  retributive  homage,  we  trust,  of  personal  ex- 
perience, in  its  general  application  does  not  always  bear 
the  test  of  inquiry ;  but  what  is  related  of  Sir  Isaac,  we 
may  state,  was  exemplified  to  a  much  greater  extent  by 
the  celebrated  Vieta.     And  Madame  Perier,  the^  sister  of 
Pascal,  informs  us  that  her  father,  (one  of  the  originators 
of  the  Academy  of   Sciences,  with  the  Minim,  Father 
Marsenne,   Roberval,   and  others,  previous  to  its   royal 
institution  in  1666,)  conscious  of  the  predominant  passion 
in  himself,  had  removed  from  his  son's  access  every  volume 
or  object  of  scientific  attraction,  lest  the  early  indicated 
predilection  should  impede  the  child's  necessary  classical 
tuition.     The  precaution,  however,  proved  in  vain;  for  we 
are  assured  that,  as  if  intuitively,  without  book  or  teacher, 
by  a  process  of  his  own,  which  his  sister  explains,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  thirty-second  problem  of  Euclid's  first  book. 
A  similar  apprehension  had  induced  Galileo's  father  to 
counteract  his  son's  instinctive  astronomical  propensities, 
but  with  equal  failure  of  success.     These  illustrations  of 
his  views  his  lordship  has  not  adverted  to,  nor,  again,  to 
the  striking  fact  of  Pascal's  relief  from,  or  insensibility  to, 
an  excruciating  tooth- ache,   when  engaged  intensely  in 
solving  the  problem  of  the  curve  called  "  La  Roulette,  or 
Cycloid;"  a  salutary  effect  of  science,  without  example,  it 
would  seem,  in  the  time  of  Shakspere,  who  makes  Leonato 
say  to  his  brother  Antonio,  ( Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
Act  V.  scene  1.) 

••  There  never  was  yet  philosopher, 
That  could  endure  the  tooth-ache  patiently." 

*  Diogenes  Laertius,  torn.  i.  edit.  Meibomii  Amsterd.  1692,  4to. 
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None  of  our  great  dramatist's  commentators  have  re- 
ferred to  this  fact,  which  probably  was  unknown  to  them, 
as  little  in  their  course  of  reading. 

But  the  most  signal  proof  or  instance  of  this  absorption 
of  the  mind,  also  omitted,  was  that  of  Archimedes,  who, 
amidst  the  tumult  of  a  stormed  city,  and  encircled  by  a 
soldiery  panting  for  blood  and  rapine,  was  found,  in  total 
abstraction  from  the  frightful  scene,  tracing  the  figures  of 
a  geometrical  problem — "  intentum  formis  quas  in  pulvere 
descripserat,''  as  stated  by  Livy,  (lib.  xxv.  31.)  ^  Plutarch, 
however  (in  Marcello,  p.  552,  edit.  H.  Stephani,  1.572),  is 
more  explicit.  He  tells  us  that,  when  seized  by  a  soldier, 
Archimedes  earnestly  entreated  a  short  respite  to  conclude 
his  solution,  and  on  the  soldier's  refusal,  while  resisting  an 
attempt  to  drag  him  to  Marcellus,  was  slain.    "  Ovk  epovXero 

TTpLV  y  Tekeaat  to  Trpo^Xrjfia,  kqI  KmaffTrjirat  Trpos  rrjv  aTroSci^iu."       J.  he 

event  cannot  fail  to  call  in  recollection.the  similar  request  and 
fate  of  Lavoisier,  in  revolutionary  France.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  years  after,  (U.  0.  540—679.)  Cicero,  then 
Questor  of  Sicily,  discovered  this  wonder-working  man's 
tomb,  and  prided  himself  that  he,  "homo  Arpinas,"  should 
have  been  so  very  fortunate,  (Qusest.  Tuscul.  v.  23.)  In 
the  last  century  (1747)  BufFon  experimentally  proved  the 
power  of  burning  mirrors,  such  as  Archimedes  employed 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  fleet  and  batteries."*  His 
lordship's  introductory  pages,  we  must  say,  are  filled  with 
matter  by  no  means  bearing  with  equal  point  or  interest, 
as  these  facts,  on  his  expressed  object,  which  would  have 
been  better  supported  by  apposite  examples  than  by  gene- 
ral assertion. 

Yet  this  abstraction  of  thought,  here  more  peculiarly 
attributed  to  mathematicians,  is  not  less,  we  believe,  the 
produced  effect  of  other  pursuits,  such  as  metaphysics, 
which,  in  their  mazes,  enfold  and  entrance  the  faculties 
with  quite  as  puissant  a  grasp.  Various  passions,^  enthu- 
siastic excitements,  ascetic  fervour,  or  morbid  illusions,  as 
we  daily  witness,  hold  fully  as  exclusive  possession  of  the 
imagination ;  and  so,  likewise,  do  the  arts,  music,  paint- 
in;j,  architecture,  &c.  And  if  D'Alembert,  as  his  lord- 
ship affirms,  sought  repose  in  his  cherished  mathematics. 


*  The  largest  burning  glass  probably  known,  was  presented   to 
the  Emperor  of  China  in  1792,  by  Lord  Macartney. 
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Lagrange,  assuredly  not  his  inferior  as  an  analyst,"'  fre- 
quently found  recreation  from  their  fatigue  in  natural 
history  with  Prevot  (of  Geneva),  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Berlin,  who,  in  his  "  Recherches  sur  la  Chaleur,"  pubUsh- 

*  An  anecdote  demonstrative  of  this,  perhaps  the  first  of  analyst's 
humane  sensibilities,  derived  from  the  information  of  the  late  M. 
Geoflfroi  Saint- Hilaire,  may  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  reader. 
Witness,  on  a  special  invitation,  of  M.  Majendie's  experiments  on 
living  animals,  or  vivasection,  Lagrange  was  so  affected  by  the 
excruciating  tortures  thus  inflicted,  that  he  expressed  his  determi- 
nation never  again  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
during  these  operations.  Existing  lusus  naturce,  as  if  prepared  by 
nature  for  the  purpose,  exhibited,  he  contended,  the  required 
results,  without  such  outrages  on  her  more  perfect  creatures. 
Physical  truth  could  not,  he  equally  sustained,  be  more  surely  dis- 
covered in  the  palpitating  fibres,  or  convulsed  members  of  tortured 
animals,  than  moral  evidence  could  be  elicited  by  the  application 
to  the  human  frame  of  the  rack.  At  the  desire  of  our  late  benevo- 
lent friend  Mr.  Martin,  then  representing  Galway,  we  addressed  a 
letter,  in  consonance  of  feeling  and  argument  with  Lagrange,  to 
Majendie,  maintaining  that,  "  les  palpitations  et  contractions  des 
chaires  vivantes,  ou  se  promene  le  fer  scrutateur  n'ont  pour  eflfet 
que  de  fausser  le  resultat  des  experiences."  But  the  appeal  both 
to  reason  and  humanity  was  unheard.  It  wS-s  to  the  refuge  afforded 
the  archbishop  of  Paris  M.  de  Queslen,  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  by 
Geoffroi  Saint-Hilaire  the  successor  of  Cuvier,  with,  whom  he  was 
then  associated,  that  the  venerable  prelate  for  a,: while  owed  his 
safety  in  February  1831,  when  pursued  with  murderous  intention 
by  the  sanguinary  populace,  whose  infuriate  cries  still  memoratively 
resound  in  our  ears.  Saint-Hilaire's  original  destination  was  the 
church,  whence  he  was  diverted  by  arising  events  to  the  study  of 
natural  history,  in  which  he  ranked  second  only  to  Cuvier  ;  but  an 
intercourse  with  so  admirable  a  personage  as  M.  de  Queslen,  in  act 
and  manner  the  Fenelon  and  Belzunce  of  his  age,  was  happily 
calculated  to  uphold  unimpaired  the  instilled  principles  of  his  early 
life.  With  many  other  naturalists,  he  derided  the  over-weening 
pretensions  of  mathematicians  to  scientific  superiority,  which  Buffon 
in  particular,  repelled  with  indignant  warmth,  although  one  of  his 
earliest  publications  was  a  version  of  Newton's  **  Method  of 
Fluxions,"  from  a  translation  of  the  original  Latin  manuscript 
found  among  Sir  Isaac's  papers  after  his  death.  This  translation 
by  Coates  appeared  in  1736,  as  did  Buffon's  version  the  following 
year — a  purely  mathematical  work,  as  the  title  sufficiently  avers  ; 
but  though  first  in  cultivation,  mathematics  subsequently  yielded 
to  the  more  varied  field  and  corresponding  attractions  of  nature's 
sphere  of  action,  which  found  in  him,  if  not  the  profoundest,  cer- 
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ed  in  1792,  slight  as  were  then  the  materials  prepared,  or 
studies  directed  to  the  subject,  exhibited  no  indistinct 
foresight  of  the  laws  of  heat,  subsequently  demonstrated 
by  the  successive  experiments  of  Rumford,  Leslie,  Dulong, 
Petit,  Neumann,  Avogadro,  Forbes,  and  Powell.  The 
veriest  trifle,  we  may  add  on  the  authority  of  Horace,  will 
narrow  the  powers  of  mind  to  a  single  point  of  convergence, 
when  he  describes  himself,  as  was  his  wont,  '^  Nescio  quid 
meditans  nugarum,  et  totus  in  illis/'  and  so  the  impas- 
sioned lover,  as  Rousseau,  with  the  late  L.  E.  L.,  respec- 
tively, make  the  heroes  of  their  tales,  St.  Preux  and 
Churchil,  assert,  the  universe  is  centred  in  a  single  being. 
So,  too,  in  the  intenseness  of  a  mother's  love,  did  Madame 
de  Sevigne  contemplate  her  daughter. 

*'  An  uninterrupted  calm,  and  an  agreeable  temper  of 
mind,''  are  also  pronounced  by  his  lordship  to  be  the  pecu- 
liar attributes  of  mathematicians.  Whether,  in  this  repre- 
sentation, we  may  view  "Raffaelle  da  se  stesso  dipinto  ;" 
and  how  far  this  soul-tranquilizing  science,  the  earliest 
object,  we  understand,  of  Lord  Brougham's  intellectual 
exertions,  may,  like  JEolus,  have  enchained  the  stormy 
elements,  and  lulled  to  placid  repose  the  inborn  strife 
of  his  nature,  we  stop  not  to  enquire.  But  many  a  geome- 
trician we  shall  have  occasion  to  name,  as  we  proceed,  by 
no  means  remarkable  for  these  imputed  qualities ;  and 
amongst  them  the  subject  even  of  this  article,  whom  his 
disciple  Morellet  describes,  as  "  tempetant  et  jurant  selon 
samauyaise  habitude,"  on  every  exciting  occurrence.  Our 
Cambridge  professor,  Saunderson,  was  addicted  to  the 
same  profane  habit,  and  was  far  fi*om  bearing  the  depriva- 
tion of  sight  with  the  patient  resignation  displayed  by 
Euler,  or  Gough  of  Kendal,  under  that  infliction.  Even 
Newton  became  for  a  time  irritable  and  estranged  from 
his  friends,  as  his  and  Halley's  dissensions  from  Flam- 
steed,  and  his  temporary  alienation  from  Locke,  attest. 
His  unruffled  endurance  of  the  destruction  of  his  work,  as 
we  are  told,  "  On  the  Theory  of  Colours,"  is,  indeed, 
evidence  of  his  equanimity ;  but  not  more  so  than  Mon- 

tainly  the  most  eloquent  of  expositors.  Yet  lauded  and  deservedly 
by  Gibbon  and  others,  as  his  article  on  the  Horse  is,  can  it  be 
superior  to  the  description  proceeding  from  the  divine  lips  in  the 
book  of  Job,  cap.  xxxix.  19-25.  "Vah!  Procui  odoratur  bellum, 
exhortationem  ducum,  et  ululatum  exercitus,  &c?" 
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tesquieu's  equal  restraint  on  his  feelings,  when  he  similarly- 
found  the  manuscript  of  his  "  Life  of  Louis  XI."  reduced 
to  ashes.     Such,  at  least,  is  the  reported  forbearance,  con- 
stitutional or  reflective,  from  temperament  or  philosophy, 
in  these  trying  instances,  of  those  distinguished  men.  But 
that  the  bosoms  of  mathematicians  are  not  closed  on  our 
common  emotions,  their  own  records  afford  ample  proof  in 
their  rivalry,  too  often  pursued  beyond  courteous  bounds, 
as  between  Format  and  Descartes,  Pascal  also  with  Des- 
cartes and  TorriceUi,   Newton   and   Leibnitz  with  their 
respective  partisans,  and,  as  at  this  moment,  between  the 
English  and  French  relative  to  the  recent  planet.     It  is 
likewise  well  known  that  the  jealous  emulation  of  Euler 
and  D' Alembert  incited  the  former  in  1754,  when  president 
of  the  Berlin   Academy,  which   had  just  witnessed   the 
contentions  of  Wolfe  and  Maupertuis,  to  prevent  D'Alem- 
bert's  *'  Essai  sur  la  Resistance  des  Fluides  "  from  being 
awarded  the  proposed  prize  ;  for,  though  it  did  not  con- 
clusively solve  the  question,  which,  according  to  Lacroix, 
is  still  unsolved,  its  superiority  in  every  respect  over  the 
preferred  and  crowned  essay  could  admit  of  little  doubt, 
for  it  established  the  grounds  of  the  exact  theory  of  the 
movement  of  fluids,  as  well  as  opened  the  way  to    the 
application  of  the  calculus  of  partial  differences  to  natural 
history.     The  contestations  referred  to  by  Lord  Brougham 
at  page  441,  between  Clairaut  and  D'Alembert,  are  im- 
partially appreciated,  and  certainly  not  much  to  the  latter's 
credit.     When,  moreover,  Clairaut  applied  his  investiga- 
tion of  the  disturbing  forces  to  Halley's  comet  of  1682, 
which  was  expected  to  be  again  visible  in  1759,  according 
to    the    English    astronomer's    prediction,    D'Alembert 
availed  himself,  in  no  friendly  mode,  of  an  error  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty-two   days  in  the  calculation,   which    La 
Place,  in  his  *'  Exposition  du  Systeme  du  Monde,"  says 
would  have  been  reduced  to  thirteen  days,  had  the  mass  of 
Saturn  been  then  more  correctly  ascertained,  or  the  exis- 
tence of  Uranus,  and  probably,  we  may  add,  of  other  yet 
imdiscovered  though  not  uninfluential  planets,  been  known. 
This  comet  again,  in  confirmation  of  Halley's  computed 
intervals  of  return,  visited  our  firmament  in  1836;  but 
notwithstanding  the  labour  expended  on  the  subject,  more 
especially  within  the  last  few  years,  by  Pontecoulant,  Ro- 
senberger,  Lubbock,  and   others,  we   must  wait  for  its 
recurrent  period  of  about  seventy-six  years,  or  till  1911,  to 
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test  how  far  these  improvements  of  calculation  may  have 
removed  all  interposed  difficulties,  and  reduced  what  was 
problematical  to  a  defined  result.  Previously  likewise,  in 
1747,  another  dissension  had  arisen  between  the  two  French 
academicians,  in  their  competition  for  the  prize  on  the 
problem  of  the  ''  Three  Bodies;"  and  though  D'Alembert 
may  have  been  more  generally  right,  their  individual  habits 
and  tempers  were  distinctively  conspicuous  in  their  variant 
conduct ;  the  one  polite  and  gentlemanly,  as  we  find  him 
described  by  the  Abbe  Bossut,  in  his  **Histoire  Generale 
des  Mathematiques,''  tome  ii.  (Paris,  1810),  and  as  we 
may  infer  from  Lord  Chesterfield's  letter  of  1st  January, 
1753,  to  his  son ;  while  the  other,  D' Alembert,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  discourteous  and  ungracious,  though 
not  radically  ill-natured.  Clairaut  was  a  still  more  preco- 
cious child  than  Pascal;  but  as  his  father,  a  mathematical 
teacher,  anxiously  foi-warded  the  boy's  early  propensities, 
while  those  of  Pascal  were  studiously  repressed,  a  fair 
comparison  cannot  well  be  established  of  their  inborn 
powers.  Clairaut's  death  in  1765,  delivered  D'Alembert 
of  a  rival,  "qui  le  tenait  toujours  en  haleine,"  as  Grimm 
remarks,  but  it  also  deprived  him  of  a  corresponding  incen- 
tive to  exertion.  Yet  another  competitor  for  the  mathe- 
matical supremacy  in  France,  for  Euler  held  the  European 
sceptre,  survived,  but  who  is  altogether  overlooked  by 
Lord  Brougham.  This  was  Fontaine  (Alexis  des  Bertins), 
at  that  period  placed  by  public  opinion  in  full  parallel  of 
merit  with  either  geometrician ;  for,  though  possibly  not 
so  extensively  or  profoundly  versed  in  the  science,  he  was 
thought  more  inventive  and  original.  Indeed,  to  him  was 
by  many  ascribed,  as  well  as  claimed  by  himself,  the 
earlier  discovery,  in  1739,  of  the  general  principle  of  dyna- 
mics, while  D'Alembert's  treatise  did  not  appear  till  1745; 
but  as  his  own  '^  Memoire  "  saw  not  the  light  before  1764, 
the  priority  can  hardly  be  awarded  to  him.  In  truth,  as 
registry  ensures  precedence  in  legal,  so  should  publication 
in  learned,  claims ;  and  so,  accordingly,  it  now  does  in 
respect  to  the  newly-discovered  planet,  of  which  the  glory 
appropriately  belongs  to  M.  Leverrier."'**    "  Je  n'aime  point 

*  The  rule  like  all  others,  is  not  unexceptional,  as  the  contro- 
versy on  the  Differential  Calculus  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz 
shows  ;  for  Newton  certainly  was  the  first  inventor,  and  as  he  said 
in    his   letter  to  the   Oratorian   Antonio   Conti,   in  April    1716, 
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ies  auteurs  en  poche/*  is  no  unfrequent  expression,  thus 
•applied,  with  M.  Arago.     Fontaine's  temper,  proud  and 
reserved,  presents  an  additional  exception  to  Lord  Brough- 
am's assumed  fact  of  mathematical  quietude,  if,  indeed, 
we  should  not  invert  the  characteristics,  and  generalize 
the  exception.     At  this,  and  the  immediately  consequent 
period,  such  was  the  advance  in  the  field  of  science,  under 
the  co-operating  efforts  af  its  cultivators  over  Europe  at 
large,  that  Condorcet,  long  the  secretary  of  the  Parisian 
Academy,   in    his   "  Esquisse    des    Progres   de  TEsprit 
Humain,"  confidently  asserts  that  a  student,  just  emerged 
from  his  college  course,  was  in  1794,  when  he  wrote  this 
work,  more  forward    in  mathematics  than  even  Newton 
was,  or  could  have  been,  only  a  century  before.     And  this 
he  has  equally  affirmed  in  his  '*  Discourse  of  Reception  '* 
at  the  French  Academy  in  1782,  when  he  defeated  his 
competitor  Bailly.     In  this  progressive  movement,  rather, 
we  may  presume,  exaggerated,  though,  doubtless,  very 
great,  Condorcet  claims  a  large  share  for  his  friend  D' Alem- 
bert,   not  only   as    produced    by  his    own    contributions,, 
t)ut  by  those  to  which  he  stimulated  the  young  aspirants  to 
scientific  fame,  including  Condorcet  himself,  who  was  an 
■enthusiast  in  the  appreciation  of  mathematics,  which  he 
considered  paramount  to  all  human  acquirements  —  the 
conducting   road  to  the    perfectibility  which   he    fondly 
reckoned  our  earthly  nature  was  destined  eventually  to 
reach.     Here,  truly,  our  noble  biographer  may  invoke  a 
powerful  evidence  in  support  of  his  alleged  preponderance 
of  mathematics  in  the  intellectual  scale,  to  which  we  can 
add  another  instance  of  similar  enthusiasm,  though  less 
authoritative,  because  of  less  practical  weight,  that  of  the 
poet  Novalis,  or,  more  properly,  Frederick  Von  Harden- 
berg,  who,  in  his  "  Moral  Ansichter,"  (Paris,  1837,  8yo.) 
maintains  that  no  pursuit  more  than  mathematics  inspires 
a  profound  devotion,  without  which  they  cannot  be  success- 
fully cultivated,  while,  in  unison  of  effort,  and  combination 
of  power  with  philosophy,  poetry,  and  religion,  of  which  he 
declares   pure    mathematics  the   type,^  they^  become   the 
sources  of  instruction  and  models  of  imitation,  in  every 
department  of  mental  exertion. 

His  lordship's  example  having  betrayed  us  into  these 

**  Whether  Mr.  Leibnitz  invented  it  after  me  or  had  it  from  me, 
signifies  not,  for  second  inventors  have  no  right." 
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lengthened  prefatory  observations,  we  now  proceed  to  the 
biographical  narrative  which  various  opportunities  of  com- 
munication with  D'Alembert's  friends  or  associates,  and 
other  means  of  information,  either  not  open  to,  or  neg- 
lected by,  Lord  Brougham,  may  enable  us  to  present  in  a 
more  correct  and  enlarged  view  of  acts  and  character,  than 
that  exhibited  by  his  lordship.  Jean  Le  Rond  D'Alem- 
bert,  so  named  from  having  been  exposed  as  a  foundling 
on  the  steps  of  a  church  no  longer  existing,  that  of  St. 
Jean  le  Rond,  near  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Paris,  was  born  the  16th  or  17th  of  November,  1717,  the 
fruit  of  an  illegitimate  intercourse  between  a  Commissary 
of  Artillery,  called  Destouches  Canon,  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  dramatic  writer,  Nericault  Destouches,  and 
Madame  de  Tencin,  sister  to  the  Cardinal  of  that  name, 
for  whom  our  elder  Pretender,  acknowledged  at  Rome  as 
James  III.,  obtained  that  dignity,  as  he  likewise  had  for 
Cardinal  Polignac,  using  the  privilege  of  Catholic  royalty. 
(See  Memoires  de  St.  Simon,  vi.  387.)""  While,  though 
unmarried,  this  lady  was  addressed  as  Madame,  his  lord- 
ship attributes  it  to  her  advanced  years ;  but  were  he  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  France,  he 
would  have  known  that,  as  B.^Canoness,  which  he  repre- 
sents her  and  truly,  after  being  relieved  from  her  religious 
vows,  extorted,  according  to  her  averment,  when  very 
young,  the  title  of  Madame  was  her  established  right. 
Age  made  no  difference ;  for  Madame  de  Genlis  became  a 
Canoness  of  the  Chapter  of  Alix  in  1753,  when  only  seven 
years  old,  and  as  such,  bore  the  matronly  designation. 


*  To  Polignac  the  sarcastic  duke  is  by  no  means  favourable ;  but 
Tencin  and  his  sister  are  depicted  at  volume  18,  chapter  1,  in  the 
most  odious  colours,  probably  exaggerated,  yet  we  fear,  substantially 
true ;  while  their  abilities,  however  perverted,  are  acknowledged  in 
fulness  of  extent.  It  was  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Jean-Le-Rond, 
that  the  learned  Menage,  the  Vadius  of  Moliere's  Femmes  Savantes, 
was  buried  on  his  death  in  1692.  Not  distant  from  it  is  the  "  Rue 
des  Marmousets,"  where,  at  No.  6,  stood  the  town  residence  of 
Francois  Arouet,  the  father  of  Voltaire,  in  1694;  when,  however, 
the  son  was  born  at  Chatenay,  within  five  miles  of  Paris,  whither 
his  mother  had  temporarily  removed  for  country  air.  The  epitaph 
for  this  extraordinary  person  by  Madame  de  Montolieu,  authoress 
of  that  most  interesting  romance,  *•  Caroline  de  Lichtfield,"  is  per- 
fectly applicable. — "  Cigit  I'enfant  gdte  du  monde  qu'il  gata." 
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with  that  of  Comtesse  de  Lancy.  ''  Le  plaisir  de  m'en- 
tendre  appeler  Madame  surpassa  pour  moi  tous  les 
aiitres/*   writes  this   celebrated  lady,  whose   society  we 


have  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying.  (Memoires,  tome  i. 
p.  48.)  The  Chapter  to  which  Madame  de  Tencin  be- 
longed, was  that  of  Neuville  near  Lyons.     We  know  seve- 


ral ladies,  some  of  our  family  connections,  who  bore  the 
title  until  married,  as  do  others  still  single,  who  thus  pos- 
sess the  social  independence  otherwise  uniformly  refused 
to  unwedded  female  life  on  the  continent.  Admission  into 
some  of  the  German  Chapters,  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
was  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  as  the  slightest  stain  on  even 
an  imperial  escutcheon  would  be  an  insuperable  ground  of 
exclusion.  (See  Bignon's  Histoire  de  France,  tome  ix. 
p.  93.)  The  Protestant  sovereigns  preserved  these  esta- 
blishments as  provision  for  unmarried  daughters.  Thus, 
Amelia,  the  Great  Frederick's  sister,  became  a  Canoness 
on  being  separated  from  the  ill-fated  Trenk,  with  whom 
we  formed  an  acquaintance  at  Paris,  where  the  revolu- 
tionary axe  terminated  his  variegated  career,  the  25th  of 
July,  1794,  only  forty-eight  hours  before  Robespierre's 
overthrow,  so  narrow  was  the  interval  between  his  execu- 
tion and  secured  life,  had  he  survived  that  event !  Madame 
de  Tencin  was  equally  celebrated  for  her  wit  and  beauty, 
which,  in  their  united  influence,  assembled  round  her  the 
chosen  company,  who,  or  their  successors,  subsequently 
filled  the  circles  of  Mesdames  Dudeffant  and  Geoffin,  and 
Mademoiselle  L'Espinasse,  forming  what  were  not  inaptly 
termed — '"Des  Bureaux  d'Esprit."  His  lordship  quotes 
an  advice  of  Madame  de  Tencin  to  those  who  seek  friends 
— *'  to  prefer  women  to  men,  as  friends,  however,  not  as 
lovers,  because  more  zealous  to  serve  those  they  wish  well 
to."  The  lady's  recommendation  was  addressed  to  Mar- 
montel,  who  so  informs  us,  on  the  threshold  of  his  Parisian 
life — ''  de  se  faire  des  amies  plutot  que  des  amis ;  car  au 
moyen  des  femmes  on  fait  tout  ce  qu'  on  veut  des  hom- 
mes."  But  the  Jesuit,  Father  Castel's  similar  counsel  to 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  is  expressed  more  in  the  language  of 
D'Alembert.  "  On  ne  fait  rien  dans  Paris  que  par  le 
moyen  des  femmes :  ce  sont  comme  des  courbes  dant  les 
sages  sont  les  asymptotes :  ils  s'en  approchent  sans  cesse, 
mais  ils  n'y  touchent  jamais." 

The  Commissary  of  Police  seeing  the  forsaken  infant 
extremely  delicate,  instead  of  sending  him  as  usual  to  the 
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Foundling  Hospital,  gave  him  to  nurse  to  the  wife  of  a 
poor  glazier,  named  Rosseau,  who  cherished  him  with 
truly  maternal  affection ;  and  most  sensible  did  he  ever 
prove  himself  of  her  care.  He  resided  with  her  for  nearly 
forty  years  in  an  obscure  street,  "la  rue  Michel-le-Comte," 
at  No.  17,  as  was  indicated  to  us  above  half  a  century  ago; 
though,  as  the  house  long  since  fell  to  utter  decay,  his 
lordship  could  discover  no  trace  of  it.  The  graphic  story 
of  his  answer  to  Madame  de  Tencin,  who,  proud  of  his 
rising  fame  in  after-life,  presented  herself  to  him  as  his 
mother — ''Que  me  dites-vous  la  Madame?  Ah!  vous 
n'etes  qu'une  maratre :  c'est  la  vitriere  qui  est  ma  mere," 
as  related  by  Lord  Brougham  and  others,  is  wholly  un- 
founded. It  is  one  of  those  sayings  invented  to  make  im- 
pression, such  as  D'Alembert  himself  scrupled  not  to 
fabricate  in  furtherance  of  his  infidel  views  ;  for  instance, 
when  he  ascribed  to  the  dying  Montesquieu,  in  repulse, 
as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  of  our  countryman.  Father 
Houth's  exhortations,  words  never  expressed,  as  we  were 
assured  by  an  attendant  at  the  fatal  hour,  confirmed  by 
Dom  Devienne's  *'  Histoire  de  Bordeaux,"  page  504 — *'  I 
have  lived  long  enough  to  know  how  to  die." — (Lord 
"Charlemont's  Life,  p.  11.) 

"  On  ne  pouvait  pas,"  says  Ducos,  D'Alembert's  prede- 
cessor as  Secretary  to  the  French  Academy,  and  who, 
though  an  unbeliever,  felt  so  indignant  at  the  blasphemies 
of  Diderot  and  others,  that  he  warned  them  of  the  effect — 
**  Vous  faites  taut.  Messieurs,  que  vous  me  rendrez  en  fin 
Chretien!" — "On  ne  pouvait  pas,"  said  he,  "avoir  plus 
d'esprit  que  Madame  de  Tencin,  et  elle  avait  toujours 
celui  de  la  personne  a  qui  elle  avait  affaire."  Marmontel, 
who  found  in  her  an  early  patroness,  confirms  this  eulogy 
of  her  talent,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  "  Memoires;"  and 
a  melodrama,  founded  on  her  adventurous  life,  is  now  in 
course  of  representation  on  the  Parisian  stage.  Her  ro- 
mances, "Le  Comte  de  Comminges,  and  '*Le  Siege  de 
Calais,"  are  still  read;  but  by  some  attributed  to  her 
nephews,  Pont-de-Veyle,  and  D' Argental,  Voltaire's  cor- 
respondent. She  died  in  1749,  it  was  said,  at  least  may 
be  desired,  repentant. 

D'Alembert's  parents,  did  not,  however,  lose  sight  of 
him;  and  most  probably  their  apparent  desertion  of  the 
child  was  concerted  with  the  Commissary  of  Police,  as 
well  as  his  transfer  to  the  care  of  the  glazier's  wife,  for  the 
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pf  iotection  of  his  guilty  mother,  under  her  peculiar  position. 
A  life  pension  was  settled  on  him  by  his  father,  of  twelve 
hundred  livres,  which  Lord  Brougham,  unauthorizedly 
reduces  to  one  thousand,  and  estimates  at  <£40,  whereas 
the  value,  at  the  exchange  of  that  period  as  during  the  late 
war  from  1803  to  1814,  exceeded  fifty  guineas,  and  was 
fully  equivalent  to  £100,  of  present  currency,  while,  until 
1772,  when  nominated  Secretary  to  the  French  Academy, 
he  never  enjoyed  much  more.  Frederick,  indeed,  offered 
him  20,000  livres  appointment,  with  the  Presidency  of  the 
Berlin  Academy ;  and  Catherine,  we  are  told,  even  ex- 
tended the  sum  to  100,000,  as  an  inducement  to  under- 
take her  son  Paul's  education ;  but  his  cherished  indepen- 
dence was  beyond  all  price,  and  the  almost  sovereign 
Bway  over  the  literature  and  science  of  Paris,  which  he 
wielded,  was  equally  unpurchaseable,  far  superior,  in  his 
estimation,  to  all  pecuniary  seduction,  which  never,  in 
fact,  possessed  the  least  influence  on  his  mind  or  conduct. 
The  place  of  Secretary,  however,  in  advancing  his  income 
to  8,200  livres,  or  francs,  (then  convertible  terms,  but 
since  1804,  the  former  has  ceased  to  be  used,)  placed  him 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  gave  him  an  apartment 
at  the  Louvre.  In  the  First  Series  of  Lord  Brougham's 
Statesmen,  page  378,  it  is  asserted  that  the  Empress  Ca- 
therine, paid  D'Aiembert  100,000  francs  for  his  library, 
ieaviiig  him  the  life  use  of  it ;  which  is  an  error,  for  it  was 
to  Diderot  she  acted  this  generous  part,  though  not  to  the 
extent  here  named,  as  the  sum  did  not  exceed  66,000 
francs,  then  still  corresponding  to  three  thousand  pounds 
British.     In  this  statement  his  lordship  doubly  errs. 

At  the  College  des  Quatrc  Nations,  or  Navarre, 
D'Alembert's  talents  were  first  directed  by  his  masters  to 
theology,  and  he  even  attempted  a  commentary  on  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  thus  beginning,  observes 
Condorcet,  as  Newton  ended,  by  a  commentary  on  the 
bible.  After  leaving  the  college,  however,  he  studied  the 
law,  though  he  never  followed  it  professionally,  and  soon 
relinquished  it  for  medicine,  as  more  akin  both  in  prepara- 
tion and  exercise  to  his  favourite  scientific  aspirations. 
These,  with  an  occasional  excursion  into  the  regions  of 
literature,  to  diversify  his  labours,  soon  wholly  employed 
his  mind,  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  emolumental  profession. 
The  rapidly  produced  fruits  at  once  evinced  the  accord  of 
the  pursuit  with  his  genius  by  their  marked  success ;  and 
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in  1741,  after  having  enriched  the  records  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  with  Essays  on  the  Integral  Calculus,  and  on 
the  Movement  of  Solid  Bodies  in  Fluids,  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  that  institution.  His  Treatise  on  Dynamics, 
was  published  in  1743,  which  was  succeeded  the  ensuing 
year  by  a  more  general  one  on  Fluids,  forming  a  continua- 
tion or  supplement  of  it,  and  in  which,  though  .proceeding 
on  the  principles  of  the  Swiss  brothers,  John  and  Daniel 
Bernouilli,  he  rectified  some  of  their  incidental  errors.  In 
1747,  his  '"Reflexions  sur  la  Cause  Generale  des  Vents," 
appeared,  and  obtained  the  prize  proposed  for  the  subject 
by  the  Prussian  j^cademy,  to  whose  sovereign  it  was  dedi- 
cated in  three  Latin  lines,  complimentary  of  Frederick's 
successful  but  unprincipled  seizure  of  Silesia."'^"  It  was 
with  similar  discreditable  adulation,  that  in  1771,  he  with 
Voltaire  and  Diderot,  felicitated  that  monarch  and  the 
Russian  empress  on  that  most  flagitious  of  political  crimes, 
the  partition  of  Poland.  Yet,  though  accepting  their  flat- 
tery, Catherine  was  by  no  means  a  dupe  to  their  baseness 
— •"  Pour  Une  pension  de  quelques  roubles,"  said  she, 
'^renthousiaste  Diderot  m'a  pronee  commela  premiere  des 
femmes.  Pour  un  present  de  fourrures,  ou  pour  de  vaines 
cajoleries,  Voltaire  et  D'Alembert  n'ont  cesse  de  m'appe- 
ler  la  Semiramis  du  Nord."  On  the  vile  conduct  of  these 
philosophers  in  relation  to  Poland,  M,  Remain  Cornut's 
volume,  "Voltaire  et  la  Pologne,"  should  be  consulted. 
But,  to  this  treatise  on  Winds,  now  of  rare  occurrence, 
we  find  little,  or  no  reference,  in  the  numerous  English  or 
American  writers,  such  as  Colonel  Reid,  Mr.  Redfield, 

*  Simultaneously  with  this  unjustifiable  irruption  on  Maria 
Teresa's  hereditary  states,  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1741,  his 
**  Anti-Machiavel  ;"  which,  however,  had  passed  through  the  press 
just  before  he  ascended  the  throne,  when  it  was  too  late  to  arrest 
or  suppress  the  publication,  so  flagrantly  contradicted  by  this 
infraction  of  its  principles.  Frederick  revived  a  claim  on  Silesia, 
obsolete  by  some  centuries,  if  ever  fair,  just  as  our  English  code  or 
nullum  tempus  act,  disallowed  all  prescription  of  time  against  royal 
or  ecclesiastical  demands,  thus  leaving  the  sword  of  Damocles  per- 
petually suspended,  as  the  Irish  so  injuriously  experienced  under 
Lord  Strafford,  over  landed  proprietors.  But  this  anomalous 
exception  to  equitable  legislation,  was  at  length  modified  by  an  act 
introduced  by  Lord  Chancellor  Camden,  which  liberated  the  land- 
holders from  the  grievance,  after  a  possession  of  sixty  years.  (See 
Lord  Campbell's  Chancellors,  vol.  v.  p.  291.) 
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Mr.   Espy,  Mr.    Thorns,  Mr.  Snow  Harris,  Professors 
Dove   and  Loomis,  and   Messieurs    Osier,    Foster,   and 
Whewell,  now  engaged  in  the  same  sphere  of  research, 
and  unfolding  the  theory  and  laws  of  winds  and  storms. 
A  century  ago,  indeed,  physical  science  had  made  compa- 
ratively small  advances  in  magnetism  and  electricity,  so 
intimately  connected  with  meteorology;  nor  does  D'Alem- 
bert  at  any  time  appear  to  have  directed  much  of  his  atten- 
tion to  their  cultivation.     In  1747,  he  addressed  to  the 
same  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  solution  of  the  famous  pro- 
blem of  the  "  Three  Bodies,''  in  competition  with  Clair- 
aut,  which,  as  already  stated,  generated  some  personal 
alienation.     This  problem,  while  more  extensively  applica- 
ble,   is,    in    ordinary   construction,    according    to    Lord 
Brougham,  confined  to  the  particular  case  of  gravitation 
operative  on  our  sun,  earth,  and  moon,  or  three  bodies  at- 
tracting each  other  by  the  law  of  gravitation,  but  of  which 
one  is  incomparably  larger  than  the  other  two.     Thus,  the 
mass  of  the  sun  is  350,000  tinies  that  of  the  earth,  which 
again  is  sixty-eight  or  sixty-nine  times  that  of  the  moon, 
so  that  the  material  volume  of  the  great  luminary  is  about 
twenty-four  millions  of  times,  (not  twenty-five,  as  inaccu- 
rately calculated  by  his  lordship,)  equal  to  that  of  the 
moon.      D' Alembert's  "  Recherches  sur  le  Systeme  du 
Monde,"  published  from  1754  to  1756,  in  three  quarto 
volumes,  had  for  object  and  result  the  confirmation  of  the 
Newtonian  system.    The  work  had  been  preceded  in  J  749, 
by  his  *'  Researches  on  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes," 
and  the  ''  Nutation  of  the  Earth's  Axis."   His  *'  Opuscles 
Mathematiques,"  extending  to  eight  tomes  in  quarto,  and 
embracing  a  large  collection  of  elucidated  subjects,  were 
spread  over  nineteen  years,  or  from  1761  to  1780,  of  im- 
pression, while  his  "  Elements  de  Musique  suivant  les 
Principes  de  Rameau,"  made  clear  what  that  musician's 
ignorance  of  mathematics  had  left  obscure  in  his  works — 
**Le  Code  de  Musique" — La  Demonstration  de  I'Har- 
monie,"  and  "Les  Reflexions  Nouvelles,  &c."      Their 
personal  harmony  was,  however,  soon  interrupted,  on  Ra- 
meau's  seeing  Rousseau  preferred  for  the  musical  articles 
of  the  Cyclopedia ;  as  our  David  Hume  felt  hurt,  tempo- 
rarily at  least,  with  his  junior  Robertson's  appointment  as 
royal  historiographer  in  preference  to  himself.     But  here 
we    cannot  pass  unnoticed,    a   signal  instance    of  Lord 
Brougham's  unacquaintance  with  the  relative  ages  or  per- 
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fional  history  of  eminent  mathematicians.  At  page  412, 
Bossut,  (Charles,  called  L'Abbe,  though  only  in  minor 
orders,)  it  is  stated,  **  was  the  intimate  friend,  and,  indeed, 
may  have  been  said  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  D'  A^lembert 
and  Condorcet/'  Bossut,  however,  born  in  1730,  was  not 
only  thirteen  years  the  senior  of  Condorcet,  whose  birth 
dates  from  1743,  but  had  so  distinguished  himself  that, 
when  Condorcet  had  not  passed  his  ninth  year,  in  1752, 
lie,  this  child's  so-called  pupil,  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  Artillery  College  of  Mezieres,  and 
chosen  a  correspondent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
shortly  after  gained,  or  divided,  once  even  with  Euler, 
various  academic  prizes,  before  Condorcet's  first  publica- 
tion, "  Essai  sur  le  Calcul  Integral,"  appeared  in  1765. 
His '^  Histoire  Generale  des  Mathematiques,"  translated 
by  J.  Bonnycastle,  was  first  printed  in  1802,  succeeded  in 
1810  by  an  improved  edition  in  two  octavo  volumes. 
Though  during  a  long  life,  and  at  his  death  in  1814,  he 
was  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church,  his  temper  did  not  always 
correspond  with  that  which  Lord  Brougham  so  confidently 
associates  with  mathematical  avocation,  for  he  was  rather 
morose  and  unconciliating.  His  Eloge  was  pronounced 
by  Delambre  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  where  he  was 
succeeded  by  M.  Ampere,  (the  chosen  friend  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  at  Paris,  in  1813,)  lately  deceased,  and  equally 
adherent  to  his  religious  principles.  Not  so,  unfortu- 
nately, another  Savant  of  the  period,  and  admirer  of 
D'Alembert,  Lalande,  the  most  celebrated,  though  cer- 
tainly not  the  ablest,  astronomer  of  his  day.  Far  from 
veiling  his  disbelief  of  a  Deity,  he  vauntingly  proclaimed 
his  atheism ;  and  in  the  Supplement  to  Sylvain  Marechal's 
most  impious  "  Dictionnaire  des  Athees,''  at  page  14, 
(1805,  8vo.,)  he  thus  avouches  this  melancholy  aberrance 
of  a  gifted  mind — **  Je  me  felicite  plus  de  mes  progres  en 
atheisme  que  de  ceux  que  je  puis  avoir  faits  en  astro- 
nomic.'' This  and  other  similar  declarations,  subversive  of 
social  order,  as  undermining  the  only  firm  groundwork  of 
public  or  individual  morality,  roused,  in  the  deep  convic- 
tion of  such  an  effect,  the  intense  indignation  of  Napoleon, 
who,  then  radiant  with  the  glory  of  Austerlitz,  and  from 
the  very  field  of  his  gathered  laurels,  addressed  a  letter,  in 
December,  1805,  to  his  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Cham- 
pagny,  which  he  ordered  to  be  read  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Jnstitute.     "  Ce  n'est  pas  le  fanatisme  qui  est  lamaladie  a 
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craindre  main  tenant,  c'est  I'atlieisme,"  truly  for  the  period 
expressed  this  sagacious  ruler.  But  see  on  the  subject — • 
**  Opinions,  &c.,  de  Napoleon  recueillies  par  le  Comte  Pe- 
let,  (de  la  Lozere,)''  p.  210.  The  religious  errings,  how- 
ever, of  Lalande,  did  not  impair  his  scientific  talents,  and 
Lord  Brougham's  constant  depreciation  of  them,  (pp.  425 
— 442,  &c.,)  is  not  justified  by  any  competent  proof.  His 
edition  of  Montucla's  *'  Histoire  des  Mathematiques,'* 
printed  in  the  republican  years,  vii — x,  (or  1799 — 1802,) 
4  volumes  quarto,  far  superior  to  the  original  one  of  1758, 
deserves  not  the  epithets  applied  to  it,  or  to  him,  by  his 
lordship,  though  we  must  allow  the  inferiority  of  the  two 
latter  volumes,  published  by  Lalande  after  the  author's 
death,  to  those  revised  by  Montucla  himself.  Lalande's 
irritability  of  temper  is  an  additional  opposed  instance  to 
Lord  Brougham's  lauded  influence  of  mathematical  appli- 
cation. It  was  at  the  infidel  court  of  Berlin,  in  1751, 
when  he  had  not  completed  his  twentieth  year,  that  La- 
lande sunk  under  the  baleful  genius  loci,  and  inhaled  its 
doctrines  and  spirit.  He  was  sent  there  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  so  early  had  his  astronomical  fame  been  esta- 
blished, to  determine  the  parallax  of  the  moon,  or  distance 
of  that  satellite  from  the  earth ;  while  his  instructor.  La 
Caille,  proceeded  on  a  similar  mission  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  is  nearly  under  the  same  meridian  of 
longitude,  though  almost  eighty-seven  degrees  locally  dis- 
tant of  latitude,  equivalent,  with  little  difference,  to  the 
eighth  part  of  our  globe's  circumference.  Here,  too,  in 
opposition  to  his  lordship's  undervalue  of  this  celebrated 
man,  we  have  the  favourable  testimony  of  M.  de  Prony  to 
his  edition  of  Montucla ;  and  the  judgment  of  that  eminent 
Professor  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  will  probably  out- 
weigh our  noble  author's.  Lalande's  '*  Tables  de  Loga- 
rithmes,"  have  been  considered  the  most  correct  extant ; 
and  his  History  of  Astronomy,  (1793,  3  vols.  4to.)  is  still 
unsurpassed,  notwithstanding  the  intervening  half  cen- 
tury's advance  in  the  science.  Among  other  singularities, 
his  constant  search  for  and  eating  spiders  is  recorded; 
for  his  eccentricities  were  not  confined  to  religious 
aberrations. 

x\t  page  414,  his  lordship  quotes  a  reference  to  Father 
Walmisly,  **a  young  priest  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  who 
gave  in  1749,  an  analytical  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
Three  Bodies."     This  reverend  gentleman,  whose  name 
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was  Walmsley,  not  Walmisley,  as  here  written,  was  in 
1756,  appointed  Vicar  Apostolic  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV., 
in  England;  but  a  singular  circumstance,  untowardly  for 
our  scientific  fame,  diverted  the  appliance  of  his  genius, 
ere  it  could  put  forth  its  highly  raised  promise,  from  ma- 
thematics.    While  celebrating  Mass,  just  after  the  conse- 
cration, and  most  solemn  moment  of  the  Sacrifice,  his 
thoughts  unconsciously  strayed  from  their  sacred  object,  to 
determine  the  mathematical  definitions  of  the  particles  of 
the  Host,  until  called  to  a  sense  of  his  evagation,  he  at 
once  and  for  ever,  in  deep  repentance,  renounced  its  se- 
ductive cause,  and  attached  his  mind  to  his  more  direct 
and  commanding  studies  exclusively.     This  anecdote  we 
owe  to  the  communication  of  our  esteemed  friend,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  England,  of  Passage  West,  to  whom  it  was  imparted 
by  the  late  Mr.  Plowden,  who  had  derived  the  particulars 
from  the  prelate  himself.     He  died  in  1796,  aged  seventy- 
five  ;  but  his  best  mathematical  performance — "  De  Inse- 
qualitatibus  Motuum  Lunarium,''  was  published  at  Flo- 
rence, in  1758,  (4to.,)  so  strictly,  during  the  long  interval 
of  eight  and  thirty  years,  had  he  kept  his  vow.     His  pre- 
vious works — ''La  Reduction  des  Integrales  aux  Loga- 
rithmes,  et  aux  Arcs  de  Circles,''  and  his  *'  Theorie  du 
Mouvement  des  apsides,"  had  appeared  at  Paris  in  1749. 
He  was  educated  in  that  capital,  and  had  there  obtained 
the  highest  theological  distinction  as  Doctor  of  Sorbonne, 
before  his  return  to  England  in  1750,  when  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  whose  transactions  he 
contributed  several  valuable  papers,  and  at  whose  recom- 
mendation,   particularly  enforced  by  its  President,   the 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  he  was  employed  in  preparing  our 
adoption,  after  a  bigoted  rejection  of  the  acknowledged 
truth,  for  above  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  of  the  Re- 
formed Calendar,  which  had  legal  effect  in  September, 
1752.     Rather,  it  was  aptly  said,  would  the  English  thus 
quarrel  with  the  heavens,  than  agree  with  Rome.     Our 
learned  peer,  it  would  seem,  knew  nought  of  Dr.  Walms- 
ley, or  his  works,  but  neither,  in  his  personal  course,  nor 
in  his  publications,  would  his  lordship  have   found  the 
nutriment  for  his  lately  imbibed,  or  at  least  declared,  anti- 
catholic  rancour,  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  expect  or 
desire  from  the  life  and  labours  of  a  Catholic  priest. 
Sparing  his  lordship  and  our  readers  some  further  animad- 
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versions  on  this  branch  of  D'Alembert's  productions/'*  and 
deeming  it  beside  our  purpose  to  engage  in  the  intricacies 
of  figured  demonstrations,  we  may  pass  to  the  philosopher's 
subsequent  culture  of  the  lighter  fields  of  literature.  In 
this  department  of  intellectual  exercise,  though  by  no 
means,  in  equal  degree,  bearing  the  unerring  stamp  of 
genius  that  distinguished  his  analytical  treatises,  D'Alem- 
bert's  publications  were  both  varied  in  subject  and  popu- 
larly successful ;  for  the  first  collective  edition  in  1805, 
extended  to  no  less  than  eighteen  octavo  volumes,  even 
with  some  omissions.  His  Preliminary  Discourse  to  the 
''Encyclopedic,''  avast  enterprise,  undertaken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Diderot,  may  be  viewed  as  his  earliest  literary 
essay ;  for  though  more  directly  philosophic  in  design,  a 
purity  of  diction,  a  refinement  of  taste,  and  the  coherence 
of  its  well-adjusted  \)airts  have  gained  for  it  no  inferior 
place  in  literary  composition.  Whatever  was  then  embraced 
in  the  range  of  human  knowledge,  under  Bacon's  tripar- 
tite division  of  our  faculties,  *'  Reason,  Imagination,  and 
Memory,"  representing  Philosophy,  Poetry,  and  History, 
is  lucidly,  but  in  necessary  submission  to  the  limitation  of 
space,  and  generalization  of  view,  rapidly  surveyed ;  and, 
notwithstanding  Lord  Brougham's  adverse  judgment,  it 
was  not  unfitly  termed,  in  correspondence  with  the  great 
work  which  it  introduced,  "Un  vestibule  digne  de  Tedifice." 
D' Alembert's  articles  in  the  compilation  are  subscribed  with 

*  Thus  his  lordship  at  p.  414  writes,  "  Taylor's  Methodus  Incre- 
mentum,  had  solved  the  problem  of  the  vibrating  cord's  movement." 
We  presume  that  by  this  incorrect  phrase,  Brooke  Taylor's  Methodus 
Incrementorum  Directa  et  Inversa,  printed  in  1715,  is  meant,  for 
in  it  will  be  seen  this  solution  at  page  86.  The  theorem  bearing 
Taylor's  name,  and  as  such  familiar  to  analysts,  is  there  unfolded  ; 
but  a  long  and  warm  contest  between  him  and  John  Bernouilli,  is 
another  disproof  of  the  pacific  fame  of  mathematicians.  And  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  contentious  scene  in  the  French  Institute  on 
the  19th  of  last  October,  relative  to  the  new  planet,  now  probably 
to  be  called  Neptune,  which  still  may  be  found  to  be  the  same  dis- 
covered by  M.  Watman  in  1831,  and  reported  in  the  "  Compte 
Rendu,"  of  the  Institute  the  25th  of  March,  1836.  Mr.  Adams's 
claim  too,  appears  not  to  rest  on  slight  grounds  ;  though  the  legal 
axiom,  *'  de  non  apparentibus,  sicut  de  non  existentibus  eadem  est 
ratio,"  is  not  inapplicable  to  the  controversy,  and  indeed,  has  had 
its  full  effect  in  assigning  the  priority  of  discovery  to  M.  Leverrier, 
as  we  have  already  stated. 
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the  letter  0,  and  are  principally  mathematical,  being  his 
own  expressed  and  appropriate  choice.     The  most  notice- 
able exception  is  that  of^  Geneva,  in  the  seventh  volume, 
recommending  the  establishment  of  a  theatre,  as  Calvin's 
rigid  prohibition  was  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  exist- 
ing local  relaxation  of  the  reformer's  doctrine  and  discipline, 
now  lapsed  with  all  educated  classes,  including  the  clergy, 
into  religious  indifference  or  downright  deism,  to  which, 
indeed,  our  philosopher  well  foresaw  that  consistent  reason- 
ing must  eventually  lead  all  Protestant  divines.  **  D' Alem- 
bert  avait  bien  prevu  que  la  logique    conduirait,  tot  ou 
tard,  les  theologiens  protestans  au  deisme  franc  et  sans 
alliage,"  is  the  prediction  ascribed  to  him  in  one  of  the 
sketches  of  his  life,  and  now  strictly  verified  in  the  very 
birth-places  of  both  great  divisions  of  tbeir  creed — Northern 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  comprehending  Geneva.     For 
this  fact  we  have  the  evidence  of  local  writers  and  travel- 
lers of  highest  authority.     The  former  are  too  numerous 
and  well  known  to  render  any  reference  necessary ;  but  of 
the  latter,  whose  testimony  is  uniform,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  cite  a  zealous  Anglican  clergyman  in  relation  to  the 
followers  of  Luther,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Percival,  who, 
in  his  recent  "Tour,"  descriptive  of  the  actual  state  of 
religion  in  the  North  of  Germany,  assures  us,  "that  not 
one  in  five  hundred  of  the  Lutheran  ministers  believes  a 
single  item  of  the  mysteries  of  Christianity."     A  Calvinist 
doctor  of  divinity,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Lindsey  Alexander, 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Switzerland,  made  witli  the 
express  design  of -investigating  the  religious  condition  of 
the  confederation,  affirms,  on  the  other  hand,  "  that  Cal- 
vin's memory  in  the  Protestant  cantons  has  passed  into 
utter  oblivion  or  hatred.  In  the  pulpit,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  doctrines  of  Calvin  are  refen*ed  to  only  to  be  repudiated 
or  scorned."      In   Geneva  itself,  we   have  on  a  former 
occasion  mentioned  Mr.  S.  Laing's  emphatic  assurance  of 
the  total   subversion  of   the    stern   reformer's  implanted 
creed  and  constituted  regulations ;  but  the  repetition  can- 
not be  superfluous.     At  page  325  of  his  "  Notes  of  a  Tra- 
veller, "  he  writes:    "Geneva,    the    fountain-head    from 
which  the  pure  waters  of  Scottish  Z  ion  flow,  has  not  the 
emblem  of  religion."      This  transition  from  severe  and 
systematic  ordinance  to  complete    indifference  or  worse, 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  assumed  Reformation's 
unfixedness  of  principle,  thus  flagrantly  manifested  in  its 
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sources,  is  surely  no  uninteresting  or  unwarning  object  of  ^ 

contemplation ;  nor  is  it  of  presumptuous  foreboding,  that 
it  will  eventually  pervade  the  Protestant  body  at  large, 
unless,  in  happier  result,  it  should  produce  a  reaction  and  \ 

general  return  to  the  bosom  of  genuine  Catholicity,  such 
as  is  now  so  signally  exemplified  in  the  numerous  conver-  ) 

sions  from  Anglicanism.  This  section,  however,  of  reform 
appears  to  have  been  less  fluctuating  in  its   subsequent  ' 

action  than  its  continental  kindred ;   for  we  are  assured  by  ] 

one  of  its  late  most  distinguished  members.  Dr.  Thomas  .| 

Arnold,  (Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  371.)  that  "the  Church  bears,  and  ] 

has  ever  borne,  the  marks  of  her  birth— the  child  of  regal  ] 

and  ministerial  selfishness  and  unprincipled  tyranny,  she 

has  never  dared  to  speak  boldly  to  the  great to  whom 

it  is  folly  and  worse  than  folly  to  think  that  preaching 
what  are  called  orthodox  doctrines,  is  really  preaching  to 
them  the  gospel. '^  Yet  her  liturgy  has  undergone  a 
variety  of  successive  changes.^  But  in  1758,  an  answer  to 
D'Alembert  from  the  impassioned  pen  of  Rousseau,  de- 
monstrative of  the  corrupting .  tendency  of  the  French 
stage  with  illustrative  extracts  from  its  proudest  ornament, 
Moliere,  and  deprecating  its  introduction  into  his  native 
city,  although  his  own  dramatic  productions  were  not  few 
in  number,  gave  unwonted  animation  to  the  controversy, 
in  which,  if  defeated  in  argument,  he  was  far  superior  in 
impressive  eloquence,  while  the  backsliding  of  the  Gene- 
van clergy,  instead  of  being  gainsaid,  was  energetically 
affirmed  by  Rousseau  in  his  subsequent  *^  Lettres  de  la 
Montague,  '*  with  the  aggravating  impeachments  of 
hypocrisy  and  intolerance,  as  he  experienced  in  his  own 
person. 

D'Alembert,  in  1754,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  then  the  foremost  in  the  classification  of 
these  institutions ;  and  ultimately  became  its  dictator,  with 
the  aid  of  Voltaire,  who,  from  his  chateau  of  Ferney,  like 
Tiberius  from  the  isle  of  Caprsea,  issued  his  mandates  of 
election  in  union  of  purpose  with  D'Alembert,  so  as  to 
convert  it  into  a  co-operative  instrument  of  their  anti-  ' 

christian  conspiracy.     In  1777,  when  the  Abbe  Millot  was 
proposed  as  a  successor  to  the  deceased  Grresset,  author  of  I 

"  Vert-Yert,"  he  would  have  been  humiliatingly  rejected,  ] 

had    not   his  respondent,  B'Alembert,   interposed,    and 
pledged  himself  that  the  candidate,  ''n'avait  de  pretre  que 
Fhabit."     Of  the  infidel  conspiracy  then  in  active  move- 
VOL.  XXII. — ^NO.  XLIII.  14 
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ment  under  the  ^ ardent  and  undisguised  propagation  of 
Diderot,  Helvetius,  and  Holbach,  with  Voltaire,  the . 
*'  Bertand  of  these  Ratons/^  to  use  his  own  phrase,  bor- 
rowed from  La  Fontaine's  apologue  (livre  ix.),  at  their 
head,  D'Alembert,  though  too  cautious  to  assume  the  open 
direction,  was  certainly  the  most  subtle  promoter.  He 
undermined  what  his  bolder  accomplices  daringly  assaulted ; 
and  truth  cannot  be  more  glaringly  perverted  than  in 
maintaining  that  nothing  on  his  part  had  betrayed  his 
sentiments  until  disclosed  by  the  posthumous  publication  of 
his  correspondence  with  Voltaire  and  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia. In  his  writings  the  prudence  or  timidity  of  his  nature 
prevented  the  overt  defiance  of  law  or  decorum ;  but  his  **Es- 
sai  sur  les  Gens  de  Lettres,''  his  '^  Melanges  de  Litterature 
et  de  Physique,''  and  his  "'Eloges  des  Academiciens," — 
all  more  or  less  exhibit  the  spirit,  while  they  evade  the 
expressed  evidence,  of  hostility  to  revelation.  ^  It  is  more 
constructively  than  explicitly  that  Gibbon's  opinions  trans- 
pire, as,  by  similarly  insidious  deductions  from  artfully 
coloured  statements,  D'Alembert' s  feelings  are  unerringly, 
however  covertly  insinuated,  discoverable;  nor  did  he  ever 
conceal  them  in  private  intercourse.  ^  The  fact  was  univer- 
sally known  by  his  associations,  his  predilections,  and 
unceasing  efforts  of  proselytism,  as  Voltaire's  agent  of 
mischief;  for  he  proudly  displayed  their  coiTespondence. 
But,  because  he  kept  within  prudently  measured  bounds 
in  his  publications,  he  escaped  the  danger  of  prosecution, 
which  the  flagrant  blasphemy  of  his  colleague  Diderot 
necessarily  provoked,  wiih  repeated  inflictive  consequences. 
Though  not  generally  known,  it  was  in  this  avowed 
atheist's  little  poem,  **  Les  Eleutheromanes,  "  or  "  Fana- 
tics of  Liberty,"  forming  part  of  the  nineteenth  volume  of 
his  works,  printed  at  Paris  in  1818 — 1819,  that  we  find 
the  object  of  the  Triumvirate,  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  and 
Diderot,  "  the  destruction  of  the  altar  and  the  throne," 
condensed  with  fearful  energy  in  words  attributed  to  John 
Meslier,  Cure  of  Estrepigny  in  Champagne. 

"  Et  ses  mains  ourdiralent  les  entrallles  du  pretre, 
A  defaut  d'un  cordon  pour  etrangler  les  rois." 

In  Marmontel's/'Memoires,"  livre  iii.,  the  graphic 
dialogue  between  him  and  Champfort  in  1790,  on  the  early 
proceedings  of  the  revolutionists,  exhibits,  in  unerring 
view,  the  prospective  designs  of  these  harbingers  of  evil. 
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*'Pour  tracer  un  nouveau  plan  on  a  toute  raison  de  faire 
place  nette,'*  said  Chamfort.^  *^  Place  nette !"  exclaimed 
Marmontel.  "  Oui,  "  replied  his  interlocutor,  "  et  le 
trone  et  Tautel  tomberont  ensemble:  ce  sont  deux  arc- 
boutants  appuyes  Tun  par  I'autre ;  et  que  Tun  des  deux  soit 
brise,  Tautre  va  flechir/'  The  throne  and  altar  are  two 
buttresses  of  mutual  support :  if  the  one  falls,  the  other 
must  give  way.  And  so,  truly,  did  the  succeeding  events 
prove.  But  none  of  the  celebrated  trio  survived  to  witness 
the  triumph,  and  contemplate,  or  possibly  mourn  over,  the 
consummation  of  their  projects,  so  appallingly  manifested 
in  the  dreadful  excesses  of  1793  and  1794.  Deeply  did 
Marmontel  regret  the  mischief  he  had  contributed  to 
cause;  so,  too,  did  La  Harpe,  Raynal,  Morellet,  and 
others,  and  so,  we  believe,  would  D'Alembert,  had  he 
lived,  like  them  and  Gibbon,  to  view  their  work  of  ruin. 

In  despite  of  such  glaring  and  irrefragable  evidence  of 
D'Alembert's  notorious  infidelity,  at  page  456,  Lord 
Brougham  bursts  into  an  indignant  invective  against  Ma- 
dame de  laFerte-Imbaut,  who  forbad  his  visits  to  her  mother, 
Madame  de  Geoffrin,  when  alarmingly  ill  in  1766.  "The 
ground  taken,"  says  his  lordship,  '*by  this  furious  bigot, 
was  the  known  suspicion  of  the  philosopher's  opinions, 
though  every  one  is  aware  that  he  never  obtruded  them  on 
society."  Now,  every  one  was  aware  of  the  contrary ;  and 
it  was  from  his  open  declaration  of  them  at  her  mother's 
house,  of  which  he  was  a  constant  frequenter,  that  this 
conscientious  lady  felt  herself  bound  to  prevent  their  effect 
in  that  apparently  awful  moment,  for  which  Madame  de 
Geoffrin  thanked  her  "on  recovering  from  the  threatened 
danger.  '^Ma  fiUe,"  said  she,  '"est  coname  Godefroi  de 
Bouillon :  elle  a  voulu  defendre  mon  tombeau  centre  les 
infideles."  Such,  consequently,  was  the  known  character 
of  D'Alembert,  to  whom  she  decidedly^  interdicted  the 
entrance  of  her  house  during  her  remaining  life,  which 
ended  in  the  month  of  October  of  the  ensuing  year.  No 
one  was  more  active  or  vigilant  in  attendance  on  the  dying 
hours  of  celebrated  persons,  in  order  to  obstruct  a  death- 
bed repentance,  than  D'Alembert,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  a 
betrayal  of  weakness.  In  No.  XXXVI.,  page  536,  of  this 
Review,  his  assiduous  watch  of  Montesquieu,  with  that 
view,  will  be  found  related;  and  his  equally  unremitting 
guard  of  Voltaire,  lest  this  restless  spirit  of  evil,  the  hiero- 
phant  of  unbelief,  should  flinch  and  retract.   In  1772,  when 
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he  read  some  of  his  Eloges  before  the  French  Academy, 
great  was  the  sm^prise  of  his  auditors  to  hear  the  severest 
censure  of  the  impieties  of  Lucretius,  '^de  la  bouche  meme 
de  ce  philosophe,  le  chef  reconnu  de  la  secte,  ces  paroles, 
que  le  doyen  de  la  Sorbonne  ne  desavouerait  pas.''  So 
we  are  assured  by  the  Baron  de  Grimm,  a  brother  infidel, 
in  his  and  Diderot's  Literary  Correspondence,  (tome  ii. 
p.  150.  Lend.  1813.)"'^'  He  exclaims,  ''  Quis  tulerit  Grac- 
chos  de  seditione  querentes?"  naturally  enough  on  the 
occasion. 

To  pass  in  detailed  review  D'Alembert's  literary  produc- 
tions, would  far  exceed  our  legitimate  bounds ;  nor  should 
we  have  often  to  controvert  his  lordship's  estimation  of 
them.  ^  The  "Memoire  sur  la  Destruction  des  Jesuites," 
forms,  indeed,  an  exception,  in  representing  the  work  as, 
though  of  no  distinguished  merit  in  composition,  yet  '^  re- 
markable for  its  calmness  and  impartiality;''  so  we  read 
at  page  461  of  his  lordship's  volume,  while,  in  fact,  this 
assumed  equitable  tone  covers  many  a  sly  and  malignant 
insinuation.  The  correspondence  with  Voltaire  shows  that 
such  had  ever  been  the  studied  policy  of  his  writings,  which 
Grimm,  an  infidel  associate,  thus  confirms :  '*  Dans  I'ex- 
pression  meme  des  verites  les^  plus  hardies,  on  etait  force 
d'admirer  I'art  qu'il  possedait  au  supreme  degre,  I'art  de 
conserver  toujours  beaucoup  d'egards  et  de  mesure.  " 

*  A  few  pages  previoiislj,  Grimm  adverts  to  the  line  expressive 
of  Franklin's  title  to  immortality,  scientific  and  patriotic,  the 
Prometheus  at  once  and  Junius  Brutus  of  modern  times.  **  Eripuit 
coelo  fulmen,  sceptrumque  tyrannis,"  which  he  observes,  is  a  happy 
imitation  of  a  verse  in  the  Anti-Lucretius.  **  Eripuitque  lovi 
fulmen,  Phoeboque  sagittas  ;"  but  he  did  not  know  that  the  latter's 
original  is  in  the  poem  of  Marcus  Manilius,  (Astronomictun,  libri  v.) 
**  Eripuitque  lovi  fulmen,  viresque  Tonanti,"  (lib.  i.  v.  104.)  Nor 
does  he  cite  the  line  of  Cardinal  Polignac's  Anti-Lucretius,  which 
is  the  37tli  of  the  first  book.  It  was  Turgot,  the  minister  of 
Finances  under  Louis  XVI.,  who  thus  applied  the  verse  to  the 
celebration  of  the  American  philosopher's  combined  glories,  as  we 
have  more  at  large  detailed  elsewhere,  and  were,  we  believe,  the 
first  thus  to  trace  it  to  the  fountain-head. 

^  Lord  Brougham  also  quotes  Grimm,  relative  to  D'Alembert's 
and  Clairaut's  comparative  scientific  merits,  but  wholly  over-passes 
that  acute  observer's  frequent  remarks  on  his  personal  character, 
and  irreligious  fame  and  efforts,  so  contradictor/  of  his  lordship's 
representations. 
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(tome  ii.  p.  117.)  The  same  writer,  in  his  contemporaneous 
correspondence,  enables  us  to  form  a  fair  judgment  of  the 
philosopher's  alleged  impartiality  in  regard  to  the  Jesuits, 
from  the  fact  of  his  having  addressed  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine a  bold  remonstrance  against  her  harbouring  the  per- 
secuted remnant  of  the  Order,  as  she  and  the  great  Frede- 
rick, though  bereft  themselves  of  all  religious  principle, 
yet,  too  wise  not  to  appreciate  its  salutary  influence  on  the 
human  mind,  had  hastened  to  do  in  their  dominions.  But 
his  malevolent  urgency  was  unproductive  of  effect,  or  even 
of  notice,  a  humiliation  which,  adds  Grimm,  ''  alta  mente 
repostum'* — lay  deep  in  his  memory.  The  contrasted 
policy  of  these  renowned  sovereigns  with  that  of  the  Arcadii 
and  Honorii,  as  Gibbon  designated  the  enthroned  mass  of 
idiocy  who  then  slumbered  in  the  South,  signally  distin- 
guished the  character  of  the  Jesuits  as  viewed  by  deluded 
imbecility,  or  contemplated  by  discerning  intellect ;  and 
time,  in  its  consequences,  has  not  failed  to  manifest,  not 
the  danger  of  the  Order's  existence,  but  of  its  suppression. 
Its  history  is  still  reserved  for  the  hand  of  a  master,  who, 
in  a  general  eulogy,  will  not  overlook  some  incidental 
aberrances.  Pascal's  "Provincial  Letters"  inflicted  the 
deepest  and  most^  enduring  wound  aimed  at  the  body's 
moral  fame.  ^  Their  poignant  wit,  bold  charges,  and  beauty 
of  diction,  still,^  after  an  interval  of  nearl^r  two  centuries, 
fresh  and  unantiquated,  instantaneously  gained  these  cele- 
brated effusions  the  popular  favour,  while  Father  Daniel's 
Vindication,  ("  Reponse  aux  Lettres  Provinciales,  cfec") 
able  and  argumentative  though  it  was,  fell  unheeded  and 
almost  unread ;  because,  as  remarked  even  by  Voltaire, 
(Siecle  de  Louis  xiv.  ch.  33,  and  in  his  letter  to  Father  La 
Tour,)  "  il  ne  s'agissait,  pas  d'avoir  raison :  il  s'agissait  de 
divertir  le  public,"  and  ready  credence,  as  the  Templars 
had  similarly  experienced,  is  too  generally  yielded  to  any 
impeachment  of  powerful  associations,  more  especially  when 
conveyed  in  an  attractive  form.     For — < 

"  Truth  and  justice  matter  not  a  particle. 
Provided  that  one  writes  an  amusing  article." 

The  best  reputation  of  Pascal,  according  to  Boileau,  was 
the  life  and  labours  of  Bourdaloue;  but  can  any  name 
command  our  veneration  beyond  that  of  Henri  de  Belzunce, 
bishop  of  Marseilles  during  the  plague  which  desolated 
that  city  in  1720,  and  whom  Pope  has  so  warmly  eulogized? 
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At  this  day  too,  with  numerous  other  men  of  eminent 
science,  we  may  cite  Father  Sacchi,  who,  it  appears  from 
the  Koman  Archeological  records,  has  reduced  to  definite 
rules  the  Hieroglyphic  System,  so  far  advanced,  but  still 
left  imperfect  by  ChampoUion,  whose  first  great  exhibition 
of  the  fruits  of  his  Egyptian  researches,  we  attended  by 
particular  invitation  in  April  1830.  At  this  moment,  like- 
wise, the  invading  army  of  Mexico  under  General  Taylor, 
is  accompanied  by  Fathers  Elroy  and  Rey,  as  chaplains 
to  the  Catholic  soldiers.  But  an  act  of  necessary  justice 
remains  due  to  the  order,  in  refutation  of  the  long  preva- 
lent calumny  of  their  accumulated  and  hoarded  riches  ;  for 
we  have  the  incontrovertible  authority  of  Scipio  Ricci, 
their  virulent  enemy,  that  their  last  General,  his  cousin 
Lorenzo  Ricci,  died  in  1776,  three  years  after  their  dissolu- 
tion by  Clement  ,XIV,  in  absolute  destitution.  So  the 
biography  of  Scipio  Ricci  by  De  Potter,  who  was  equally 
hostile  to  the  Jesuits,  amply  testifies,  in  an  interesting 
narrative  of  Lorenzo's  death.  This  biography  appeared 
in  1827.  As  for  the  missionary  labours  of  the  society,  let 
the  preface  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kip,  an  American  Protestant, 
to  his  extracts  from  the  "  Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Pieuses,'' 
be  read,  and  the  noble  homage  there  rendered,  be  added 
to  those  elsewhere  referred  to.  The  Rev.  gentleman's 
work  was  published  at  Boston  (U.  S.)  in  1845. 

The  College  where  D'Alembert  was  educated,  that  of 
Mazarin,  which  he  had  specially  in  view  when  he  furnished 
the  article  of  College  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedic, was  conducted  by  Jansenists,  who  fondly  anticipated, 
from  his  precocious  mathematical  attainments,  a  second 
Pascal  in  this  disciple;  and,  although  his  subsequent 
desertion  of  the  Christian  faith  made  no  reserve  of  Jan- 
senism, yet  the  early  imbibed  prejudice  still  presented  the 
celebrated  Order  to  his  recollection  in  no  propitious  light, 
while,  again,  the  most  formidable  adversary  to  his  infidel 
system.  But  here  an  additional  evidence  occurs  of  his 
lordship's  unacquaintance  with  the  personal  history  of 
learned  men,  for,  in  alluding  to  the  collegiate  professors' 
cherished  expectations  of  raising  up  an  emulous  Pascal  in 
D'Alembert,  he  says  at  page  400,  ''  but  they  had  to  deal 
with  a  less  docile  subject  than  the  Port  Royal  had  for- 
merly found  in  young  Blaise."  Now,  respecting  such  a 
personage  as  Pascal,  of  transcendant  genius  and  universal 
renown,  Lord  Brougham  appears  only  to  know  of  his  pri- 
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vate  life  that  his  name  was  Blaise :  for  he  never  had,  we 
are  assured  by  his  sister,  Madame  Perier,  and  his  biogra- 
phers, any  other  master  than  his  father,  and  never  had 
entered  Port  Royal  as  an  inmate  until  his  thirtieth  year, 
when  he  had  published  all  the  mathematical  works  of  which 
he  was  author.  He  had  even  appeared  as  a  fashionable 
man  of  the  world,  until  withdrawn  from  it  by  the  persuasion 
of  another  sister,  a  religious  of  the  famed  community  in 
its  female  department.  A  lately  discovered  manuscript  of 
his,  "An  abridged  Life  of  Christ,"  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  M.  Faugere,  editor  of  the  last  and  best  edition  of 
Pascal's  works. 

D'Alembert's  seemingly  impartial  review  of  the  Jesuit 
question  denies  the  production  by  the  Order  of  a  philoso- 
pher, while  from  its  bosom  have  arisen  numerous  astrono- 
mers and  mathematicians  of  distinguished  merit.  The 
names  of  many  may  be  seen  in  this  Review,  No.  XXXIX. 
p.  77 ;  and  to  them  we  can  add  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
eminent  mathematicians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Christo- 
pher Clavius,  an  efficient  co-operator  in  the  reformation  of 
the  calendar  under  Gregory  XIII.,  in  1581,  of  which  the 
best  report  is  found  in  his  *'  Calendarii  Gregoriani  Expli- 
catio,"  a  folio  volume  printed  at  Rome  in  1603.  In  that 
age,  too,  of  the  Jesuit's  system  of  education.  Bacon  de- 
clared in  his  work,  "  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum,"  lib.  vi. 
cap.  4,  and  repeats  it  in  the  first  book  of  his  '"Advancement 
of  Learning,"  that  nothing  hitherto  tried  in  practice  sur- 
passed it."  To  withhold  from  the  Society  an  avowal  of 
the  benefits  conferred  by  its  missions  in  extending  our 
knowledge  of  man  and  his  habitation  oyer  the  globe's  sur- 
face, independently  of  their  self-devotion  and  success  in 
the  performance  of  their  professed  duties,  would  have  been 
a  direct  collision  with  the  world's  proclaimed  homage,  which 
D'Alembert  was  too  discreet  and  calculating  to  attempt. 
He  accordingly  concurs  in  the  testimony  borne  of  the  fact 
on  every  side ;  for  the  superior  merits  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries are  alike  acknowledged  by  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic writers.  Ample  proofs  are  derivable  from  all  travellers 
who  have  personally  compared,  or  authors  who  have  esti- 
mated, the  rival  efforts  of  the  churches ;  and  to  the  latter 
we  may  adjoin  the  instance  given  by  Lord  Mahon  in  the 
lately  published  fourth  volume  of  his  History,  page  292,  of 
the  contrasted  conduct  of  the  Order  and  their  Protestant 
.adversaries  towards  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  the  last  ceu- 
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tury.  How  could  it,  we  may  ask,  be  expected  that  the 
husband  and  father,  encumbered  with  all  the  trammels  of 
married  life, — or,  as  expressed  by  Tasso, — 

*' invilito, 


Negli  affetti  di  padre,  e  di  marito  &c." 

should  equal  in  activity  of  zeal  or  movement  a  missionary, 
who,  in  the  propagation  of  his  creed,  had  his  view  confined 
to  that  sole  duty,  unimpeded  in  its  discharge  by  any  extra- 
neous thought  or  worldly  object  ?  For  proof,  let  the  truly 
Catholic  rule  of  Paraguay  be  contemplated,  not  only  in  the 
special  work  of  Charlevoix,  but  in  Muratori's  '^Christia- 
nismo  Felice,''  (Milano,  1743,  4to.)  enriched  by  the  inter- 
esting documents  of  Gaetano  Cattini,  long  resident  in  that 
region.  ^  It  will  be  seen  how  the  Jesuit  pastor  gathered  his 
flock,  disciplined  these  unsophisticated  sons  of  nature  in 
the  habits  of  social  community,  and,  thus  advanced  in  the 
first  steps  of  civilization,  poured  on  them  the  divine  light 
and  moral  inculcations  of  the  Gospel."'  His  was  not  the 
conquest  of  blood,  or  achievement  of  the  sword,  nor,  as 
humanity  has  too  often  to  reproach  the  leaders  of  war,  did 


*  A  most  interesting  relation  of  the  Catholic  missions  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands  at  this  moment,  will  be  found  in  Nos.  84  and 
98,  of  the  "  Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi."  The  native 
clergy  of  Brazil  receive  little  praise  indeed  from  a  recent  traveller, 
Mr.  George  Gardiner,  but  of  the  Jesuits  he  thus  writes  :  "It  is 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  that  their  destruction  was  a  severe 
loss  to  the  well-being  of  the  country — their  memory  long  remains  ; 
and  I  have  always  heard  them  spoken  of  with  respect  and  regret. 
More  than  one  nation  of  Indians  in  Brazil,  which  in  the  time  of  the 
Jesuits,  had  renounced  their  savage  life  and  become  Christians, 
have  since  their  suppression,  returned  to  the  condition  from  which 
at  so  much  risk  and  with  so  much  labour,  they  had  been  redeemed." 
(Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Brazil,  during  the  years  1836-1841. 
London  :  1846. — 8vo.)  The  intense  persecution  of  our  missionaries 
by  the  Wesleyans  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  as  represented  by  the 
French  Naval  officers,  will  be  found  in  the  *'  Annales,de  la  Propa- 
gation de  la  Foi."  So  constant  was  the  application  of  the  epithet 
of  Anti-christ  to  the  Catholic  minister,  thafon  the  arrival  of  the 
admirable  Bishop  Pompallier  at  New  Zealand,  where  his  conduct 
was  so  truly  apostolic,  he  was  saluted  and  long  continued  to  be 
called  by  no  other  name  ;  but  he  soon  conciliated  the  misguided 
natives,  of  which  the  English  Commodore  Hone  experienced  the 
benefit. 
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he  exterminate  and  reduce  to  a  barren  waste  the  people  hd 
came  to  bless,  or  the  soil  he  sought  to  impregnate,  with  the 
seed  of  an  all-saving  and  eternal  truth. 

*' Sterileis  nee  legit  arenas,  * 

Ut  caneret  paucis,  mergatque  hoc  pulvere  verum." 

Lucan.  lib.  ix. 

Lord  Brougham  represents  generally  at  their  just  value 
D'Alembert's  "  Eloges  '\  of  the^  members  of  the  French 
Academy,  deceased  within  the  interval  of  1700  to  1772, 
comprising  eighty-three  articles.  ^  His  lordship  regrets  the 
time  mis-spent  on  their  composition,  remarkable,  as  they 
almost  always  are,  for  the  omission  of  whatever  truths  tell 
to  the  disadvantage  of  their  subjects.  He  cites  a  few  of 
interest  or  curiosity ;  but  perhaps,  in  the  latter  class,  none 
will  be  found  to  exceed  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Noyon,  M. 
de  Clermont- Tonnerre.  This  prelate's  pride  of  birth  was, 
indeed,  carried  to  the  most  extravagant  excess,  so  that 
even  the  Duke  de  St.  Simon,  himself  enslaved  to  aristo- 
cratic pretensions,  derided  its  absurdity  (Memoires,  tome  i. 
page  119) ;  and  it  is  not  less  the  object  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne's  ridicule,  (Lettres,  No.  73  and  1025.)^  It  wrested 
even  a  smile  froni  the  studied  dignity,  to  which  a  laugh 
was  alien,  of  Louis  XI Y. ;  and  furnished  fair  grounds  for 
the  epigraph,  or  rather  epigram,  quoted  by  D'Alembert, 
(tome  ii.  p.  37,  edition  of  1787.) 

*'  Ci  git  et  repose  liumblement, 
De  quoi  tout  le  monde  s'etonne, 
Dans  uu  si  petit  monument, 
Monsieur  de  Tonnerre  en  personne. 
On  dit,  qu'  entrant  en  Paradis, 
II  fut  recu  vaille  que  vaille, 
El  qu'il  en  sortit  par  mepris, 
N'y  trouvant  que  de  la  canaille." 

Our  noble  writer's  remarks  on  D'Alembert's  partial 
translations  of  Tacitus  are  also  fair ;  but  his  estimate  of 
the  historian,  whom  he  greatly  undervalues,  is  by  no  means 
so.  The  opinions  of  Montesquieu  and  Gibbon,  confirmed 
by  the  almost  unanimous  concurrence  of  European  judg- 
ment, may  seem  well  entitled  to  outbalance  his  lordship's 
depreciation.  They  unequivocally  place  him  at  the  head 
of  Roman  historians.  So  did  many  competent  persons  of 
preceding  times,  whom  we  find  cited  by  Bayle,  such  as 
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Cosmo  de  Medicis,  who,  says  Muretus  (Oper.  torn.  ii. 
p.  342,  Lipsise,  1672,  8vo.),  ''  Taciti  libros  in  deliciis  ha- 
biiit,''  and  Pope  Paul  III.,  "  Taciturn  ssepe  relegendo 
contriverat."  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des^  Lois,  livre  xxx. 
chap.  1.)  obseiTCS  that,  ''  Tacite  abregeait  tout  parcequ'il 
voyait  tout;"  and  Racine,  in  the  preface  to  his  tragedy  of 
Britannicus,  calls  him  "le  plus  grand  peintre  de  Fanti- 
quite,"  as  Bossuet  does,  ''le  plus  grave  des  historiens." 
Kousseau,  who,  though  an  indifferent^  classical  scholar, 
succeeded  better  than  JD'Alembert,  in  his  essays  of  version 
subjoins,  *'  Tout  homme  en  etat  de  suivre  Tacite,  est  bien- 
tot  tente  d'aller  seul;''  and  Gibbon  uniformly  distinguishes 
him  as  exceptionally,  "  the  great — the  philosophic  histo- 
rian." Difficult,  no  doubt,  must  be  the  task  of  transfusing 
the  spirit  and  condensation  of  such  a  writer,  but  certainly 
not  insuperable,  as  Montesquieu,  in  the  thirtieth  book  and 
third  chapter  of  his  great  work,  and,  still  more  decisively. 
Gibbon,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  ''Decline  and  Fall," 
have  demonstrated.  Both,  too,  had  full  leisure  before 
their  decease,  had  they  been  so  disposed,  to  undertake  it. 
D' Avanzati's  Italian  version,  though  now  somewhat  obsolete 
in  style,  is  still  in  high  repute;  and  so  is  Yaleriani's  modern 
one.  Dureau  de  Lamalle's  and  Burftouf's  are  also  much 
esteemed  in  France,  as  are  W^ltmann's,  and  an  anony- 
mous one  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1818,  by  the  Germans ;  but 
our  Gordon's  and  Murphy's  attempts  are  utter  failures; 
nor  has  England  produced  a  citable  edition  of  the  original 
text,  while  Ireland  boasts  of  the  accurate  re-impression  of 
that  of  Ryckius,  remarkable  for  the  elegant  dedication  to 
Lord  Carteret  by  Mrs.  Grierson,  who  printed  and  revised 
it  in  1730.  Nor  is  the  late  Dr.  Stock's  unpretending 
edition,  modelled  after  Brotier's  in  1788,  without  its  own 
merit ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  substitution  in  the  Annals 
(lib.  iii.  cap.  68.)  of  Atia  parente  geniti  (Atia  Balba  being 
the  grandmother  of  Augustus)  for  alia, — a  reading  wholly 
devoid  of  sense,  and  acknowledged  as  hopeless  of  amend- 
ment by  previous  commentators.  "Certe  hsec  implexa," 
says  Lipsius;  but  Stock  resolved  the-  difficulty.  The 
energetic  style  of  Junius  is  similarly  undervalued  by  Lord 
Brougham. 

D'Alembert's  intercourse  with  Mademoiselle  L'Espi- 
nasse  was  of  a  singular  character.  They  were  both  of 
that  class,  *'  who  all  guiltless  meet  reproach, "  —  ille- 
gitimate children.      The  lady  was  the  produce  of  adul- 
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tery  committed  by  Madame  d'Albon,  wife  of  Claude 
d'Albon,  the  descendant  of  Jacques  d'Albon,  Marechal 
de  St.  Andre,  who  conjointly  with  Francis  Duke  of  Guise, 
and  the  Constable  Anne  de^  Montmorency,  formed  under 
Henry  II.  of  France  and  his  sons,  the  Catholic  triumvi- 
rate in  coimteraction  of  the  Huguenot  Confederacy  headed 
by  Coligny."'  No  one,  remarks  Lord  Brougham  at  page 
448,  whispered  a  syllable  of  suspicion  respecting  this  con- 
nection of  D'Alembert  and  Mademoiselle  L'Espinasse, 
which  all  were  fully  convinced  could  only  be  of  the  most 
innocent  kind,  though  he  continued  to  reside  in  the  same 
apartment  during  the  remaining  twelve  years  of  her  sin- 
gular life.''  Yet,  if  it  transgressed  not  the  limits  of  Pla- 
tonic attachment,  the  forbearance  assuredly  was  not  a 
sacrifice  to  religious  principle  or  moral  feeling,  held  by 
both  in  contemptuous  disregard,  but  imposed,  it  was  well 
understood,  by  nature  on  the  philosopher,  and  amply  com- 
pensated to  his  impassioned  companion  by  his  subserviency 
to  her  little-restrained  desires  towards  others.  The  word 
apartment,  however,  it  is  right  to  observe,  does  not,  in  its 
French  acceptation,  mean  the  same  room,  but  a  range  or 
suite  of  rooms,  and  consequently  leads  not  to  the  inference, 
thus  ascribed  to  it  by  his  lordship,  of  illicit  association.— 
But  here,  in  this  self-styled  philosophical  age,  we  behold 
its  Parisian  coryphoeus  represented  to  us  by  all  his  con- 
temporaries as  the  debased  and  active  pander  of  the  pas- 
sions of,  to  himself,  a  platonic  paramour !  ^  Her  disap- 
pointed love  of  Mora,  the  son  of  a  Spanish  Grandee, 
caused,  it  was  said,  her  death  in  May  1776,  and  if  so, 
strangely  or  rather  equitably  enough,  this  young  man,  in 
the  same  month,  sunk  under  a  similar  passion;  for,  in 
Mr.  Swinburne's  "  Courts  of  Europe,"  and  letter  of  8th 
June  1776,  we  read,  "  There  is  much  talk  in  Madrid  of 
the  amours  of  Count  Mora  with  the  Duchess  of  Huesca, 


*  In  1^0,  St.  Andre  was  commissioned  by  Henry  II.  of  France, 
to  invest  our  Edward  VI.,  "le  petit  roj  Edouard,"  as  Brantome  on 
the  occasion  names  him,  with  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  then  the 
highest  in  France,  that  of  the  St.  Esprit  not  having  been  instituted 
till  1579  ;  when  St.  Andre,  whom  Brantome  accompanied,  was 
decorated  with  our  order  of  the  Garter,  being  one  of  the  very  few 
under  sovereign  rank,  so  complimented  down  to  the  present  day. 
It  is  now  the  oldest  order  in  Europe,  even  anterior  to  that  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  next  in  seniority. 
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who    had    married    his    father,    and    broke    his    son's 
heart." 

His  lordship  at  page  483,  as  in  the  case  of  Voltaire, 
(See  Dublin  Review,  No.  36,  page  520)  would  justify 
D'Alembert's  hostility  to  his  country's  religion,  as  the 
consequence  of  indignation  at  the  deaths  of  Galas  and 
Labarre,  victims  of  catholic  fanaticism.  To  which,  in 
the  first  instance,  we  are  bound  to  answer,  that  D'Alem- 
bert,  then  approaching  his  fiftieth  year,  had  long  previously 
abjured  the  christian  belief,  and  pointed  against  it  the 
combined  infidel  power  of  the  period,  in  the  Encyclopedic; 
and  if,  as  more  legitimately  applicable,  this  warfare  had 
for  its  source  the  existing  legislation  in  reference  to  reli- 
gion, we  are^obliged  to  remind  an  Ex- Chancellor,  that  at 
the  very  time  he  attributes  these  acts  to  the  cruelty  of 
French  jurisprudence,  our  own  code  held,  '*  that  where  a 
person  was  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  procured 
others  to  be  reconciled,  the  ofience  amounted  to  high  trea- 
son," that  is,  a  convert  or  converter  was  liable  to  be  evis- 
cerated or  embowelled,  with  all  the  atrocious  adjuncts  of 
an  execution  under  that,  the  highest  of  legal  crimes. 
(Blackstone,  Book  IV.  ch.  4.)  Nor  was  the  denounced 
persecution,  though  just  then,  from  the  meliorated  spirit 
of  the  age,  mitigated  in  practice,  wholly  abated  in  exer- 
cise ;  for  the  records  of  the  period  exhibit  numerous  proofs 
of  prosecutions  against  priests,  for  the  celebration  of  mass, 
or  any  other  ostensible  act  of  catholic  worship,  which  the 
law,  in  this  protestant  land  arrogantly  assuniing  to  itself 
the  peculiar  merit  of  religious  tolerance,  visited,  in  penal 
succession,  with  heavy  fines,  perpetual  imprisonment,  and 
eventual  death.  It  was  for  the  introduction  of  a  bill  into 
parliament  suppressive  of  this  horrible  inconsistency  not 
always  dormant  on  the  statute  book  or  inert,  with  the 
boasted  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience,  a  liberty  pretty 
much  akin  to  the  episcopal  Conge  d'Elire,  delusive  at 
once  and  derisive,  that  the  city  of  London,  so  lately  as 
1780,  rose  with  infuriated  threats  and  deeds  against  not 
only  the  catholics,  but  all  who  supported  the  projected 
enactment,  which  still  left  our  legislation  stained  with 
hundreds  of  inflictive  laws,  not  even  to  this  day  wholly 
repealed.  But  see  our  late  friend  Dr.  Scully's  volume 
on  the  subject,  printed  in  1812,  and  let  these  usurped  pre- 
tensions of  protestantism  be  fairly  considered.     The  book. 
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we  happen  to  know,  was  specially  forwarded  by  the  author 
to  Henry  Brougham,  who,  indeed,  is  ill  represented  by  his 
lordship — "  Hei  milii,  qualis  erat !  quantum  mutatus  ab 
illo!''  may  we  truly  say.  Again,  we  must  interpose  the 
important  fact,  that  it  was  not  for  a  religious  misdeed  that 
Calas  suffered :  it  was  for  the  murder  of  his  son  that  he 
was  convicted ;  while  fanaticism  has  been  alleged,  on  one 
side,  to  have  instigated  the  father  to  put  to  death  his  apos- 
tate son,  and,  on  the  other,  to  have  urged  the  tribunal  of 
Toulouse  to  condemn  Calas  without  adequate  evidence. 
Yet,  we  learn  from  his  lordship  that  very  lately  the  docu- 
ments of  the  trial,  on  cool  inspection,  satisfied  some  pro- 
testant  gentlemen  that  the  father's  guilt  appeared  legally 
proved ;  and,  at  the  subsequent  reversal  of  the  sentence, 
4th  of  June  1764,  a  considerable  minority  were  opposed  to 
so  direct  a  decision,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  "  Continuation 
des  Causes  Celebres,  tome  IV/'  In  regard  to  La  Barre, 
Lord  Brougham  wholly  misrepresents  the  circumstances. 
It  was  not  for  "  making  faces  at  a  procession  of  priests 
that  he  was  punished  so  horribly,''  but  for  cutting  to  pieces 
with  his  sabre  in  August  1765  a  public  crucifix — for  blas- 
phemies against  God,  the  Eucharist,  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Saints — with  singing  through  the  streets  the  most  impious 
songs,  and  paying,  with  defiant  ostentation,  to  the  most 
profane  and  impure  books,  the  reverence  due  only  to  the 
Sacred  Volume — outrages  assuredly  on  religion  and  de- 
cency, but  for  which,  we  repeat,  a  year  or  two's  confine- 
ment, or  at  least  a  less  severe  penalty  than  death,  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  chastisement. — Above  one  hundred 
and  twenty  witnesses  attested  these  and  other  profanations, 
thus  lightly  shadowed  by  Lord  Brougham;  but  the  saga- 
cious Frederick  perverted  not  the  facts,  like  our  Ex- Chan- 
cellor, who  easily  reconciles  his  conscience  to  any  arraign- 
ment of  the  catholic  faith. — Frederick,  infidel  though  he 
declaredly  was,  thus,  as  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion, 
addressed  Voltaire,  the  7th  of  August,  1766—''  Les  juges 
n'ont  pu  prononcer  autrement  qu'ils  out  fait.^  La  tolerance 
ne  doit  pas  s'etendre  a  autoriser  Teffronterie  et  la  licence 
de  jeunes  etourdis,  qui  insultent  audacieusement  a  ce  que 
le  peuple  revere."  It  is  little  worthy  of  his  lordship  to 
descend  to  such  engines  of  aggression  against  any  dissi- 
dents from  his  religious  profession,  we  will  not  say,  belief. 
His  favourite  D'Alembert,  we  can  assure  him  on  the  irre- 
fragable authority  of  Morellet,  an  encyclopedian  colleague, 
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an  avowed  admirer,  and,  thougli  in  priestly  orders,  yet 
like  Raynal,  a  recreant  to  his  creed,  was  far  from  exer- 
cising towards  others  the  tolerance  he  invoked  for  his  sect. 
Irritated  by  the  literary  criticisms  of  Freron,  of  Palissot, 
and  others,  he  urged  his  claim  of  revenge  against  them  in 
a  criminatory  letter  to  Malesherbes,  the  superintending 
magistrate  of  the  press,  whose  reply,  considering  D'Alem- 
bert's  powerful  influence,  and  the  reigning  spirit  of  the 
day,  reflected  on  him  the  highest  credit.  It  was  an  ad- 
mirable exposition  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which,  as 
well  as  the  freedom  of  thought,  with  the  characteristic  in- 
consequence of  his  party,  this  philosophic  chief  would  limit 
in  enjoyment  to  himself  or  followers,  and  convert  into  an 
instrument  of  vengeance  against  all  Dthers.  But  the  ex- 
cellent functionary,  the  noble  defender  of  Louis,  and  the 
consequent  victim,  of  the  act,  with  his  daughter,  son-in- 
law,  grand-daughter,  her  husband  again  (Chateaubriand's 
elder  brother,)  a  holocaust  immolation  embracing  three 
generations  !  was  not  a  person^  to  beconle  the  complacent 
tool  of  D'Alembert's  vindictive  solicitations,  when  our 
calm  mathematician's  wrath  was  exhaled  in  the  bitterest 
intemperance  of  yulgar  language,  as  we  leani  from  Mo- 
rellet's  "  Memoires,  tome  i,  page  46," — Malesherbes' 
letter  bears  date  the  16th  of  February  1758,  not  long  sub- 
sequent to  D'Alembert's  article  on  Geneva,  which  Freron 
impeached  of  irreligion,  although  his  lordship  would  have 
us  believe,  that  he  was  free  from  all  suspicion  of  the  fact 
until  his  death,  a  quarter  of  a^  century  afterwards.  But 
Freron' s  severity  of  literary  animadversion  was  still  more 
sensitively  felt,  as  it  equally  was  by  Voltaire,  who,  in  like 
manner,  invoked  the  arm  of  government,  through  his  cor- 
respondents, against  the  critic,  as,  in  addition  to  the  indi- 
cated instances  in  a  former  article,  we  may  refer  for  proof 
to  his  letters  of  the  16th  of  January,  6th  of  February,  and 
11th  of  April,  1761. — Malesherbes  thus  answered  the  com- 
plaint of  D'Alembert — •''  Je  connais  trop  la  sensibilite  des 
auteurs  sur  ce  qui  interesse  leur  amour  propre,  pour  me 
flatter  que  ni  vous  ni  aucun  homme  de  lettres  maltraite 
dans  les  brochures,  adopte  mes  principes  sur  la  liberte  de 
la  presse,  qui  m'a  toujours  paru  avoir  plus  d'avantages  que 
d'inconveniens,  mais  apres  y  avoir  longtemps  reflechi,  j'ai 
trouve  que  ce  sont  les  seuls  que  je  puisse  suivre  avec  justice, 
sans  m'  exposer  moi-meme  a  tomber  dans  la  partialite." 
But  no  reason  or  soothing  could  appease  our  philosopher. 
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who  panted  more  for  revenge  than  even  his  co-accused  Di- 
derot. "  Quand  j'exposais/'  says  Morellet,  "a  mon  ami 
D'Alembert  les  principes  de  M.  de  Malesherbes,  je  ne 
pouvais  les  lui  faire  entendre ;  et  le  philosophe  tempetait 
et  jurait  selon  sa  mauvaise  habitude.'^  And  yet,  according 
to  the  same  author,  these  apostles  of  incredulity  main- 
tained, '^qu'on  ne  pouvait  fetre  tolerant  sans  abandonner 
les  principes  religieux !"  The  destined  purpose  of  the 
"  Encyclopedic/'  it  is  not  doubted,  was  to  diffuse  Deism, 
or  worse,  and  with  that  view,  as  well  as  for  its  professed 
scientific  and  literary  object,  it  certainly  could  not  have 
had  for  conductors  abler  or  fitter  men  than  D'Alembert 
and  Diderot,  equally  famed  for  their  talents,  and  confe- 
deracy with  Voltaire  in  crushing  Christianity.  The  former 
was,  however,  the  more  excitable ;  and  the  strictures  of 
his  critics  on  his  translations  of  Tacitus,  though  not 
harsher  than  Lord  Brougham's,  deeply  affected  him,  more 
especially  in  the  decided  preference  pronounced  for  Rous- 
seau's version  of  the  pathetic  recital,  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Annals,  of  the  death  of  Germanicus,  to  his  own. 
Nor  did  he  less  sensitively  feel  the  superiority  in  talent 
and  effect  of  Rousseau's  letter  on  the  Encyclopedian  arti- 
cle of  Geneva,  to  his  publications  on  the  subject,  so 
marked,  indeed,  that  the  critics  of  the  day  said  they  would 
rather  err  with  the  Genevan,  than  be  in  the  right  with  the 
Parisian  philosopher,  just  as  the  enthusiasts  of  Plato,  and, 
more  particularly,  Marsilio  Ficino,  his  Latin  translator, 
preferred  the  errings  of  that  philosopher  to  the  truths  of 
others. 

Such  was  the  real  character  of  the  philosophic^  sect, 
chiefly  derived  from  some  of  themselves,  and  given  in  the 
original  words,  to  stamp  the  facts  as  genuine.  Yet  justice 
requires,  and  cheerfully  do  we  render  it,  that  we  should 
record  the  high  esteem  and  personal  regard  entertained 
for  D'Alembert,  notwithstanding  some  roughness  of  tem- 
per, and  an  irritability  carried,  as  we  have  seen,  occasion- 
ally to  rather  a  vindictive  extent.  His  generally  kind, 
disinterested,  and  beneficent  disposition  endeared  him  to 
most  of  those  who  approached  him,  to  many  even  who 
were  far  from  participating  in  his  unhappy  iireligious  prin- 
ciples. His  fear  of  pain  and  death  was  very  great,  we 
learn  from  his  friend,  Le  Baron  de  Grimm,—-"  lis  sent 
bien  heureux  ceux  qui  ont  du  courage;  moi  je  n'en  ai 
pas,"  was  his  candid  avowal;  and,  that  in  his  last  mo- 
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ments,  too,  various  symptoms  of  retm-ning  faitli  were  dis- 
cernible— for  his  pathetically  uttered  apprehension,  for  so 
his  words  may  well  be  construed,  of  a  future  state,  and 
for  Diderot's  disciple,  Naigeon's  watchful  guard  lest  he 
should  relapse  into  christian  submission,  we  have  the  in- 
disputable authority  of  M.  de  Fontanes,  Grand  Master  of 
the  University — the  "  Studiorum  alma  parens,''  as  com- 
placently distinguished — an  endearing  title,  which  if  ever 
deserved,  now  truly,  we  may  passingly  observe,  is  little 
applicable  to  an  institution  tyrannous  in  system,  and,  from 
the  well-known  principles  of  the  professors,  scarcely  to  be 
supposed,  blameless  in  doctrine,  rigidly  intolerant  of  all 
instruction  not  immediately  or  permissively  emanating 
from  its  own  bosom,  while  not  always  the  seat  of  desirable 
tuition.  But  Fontanes,  whose  memory  we  cherish  as  the 
friend  of  our  youth,  though  he  uniformly  expressed  a 
strong  affection  for  D'Alembert,  paid  due  homage,  in  be- 
lief and  practice,  to  Christian  Revelation,  as  when  he  em- 
phatically declared  to  Pius  YII.  at  Fontainebleau — • 
"  Toutes  les  pensees  irreligieuses  sont  des  pensees  danger- 
euses :  tout  attentat  centre  le  Christianisme  est  un  atten- 
tat centre  Tetat,''  (Vie  de  Pie  VII.  par  le  Chevalier  Ar- 
taud,  tome  i,  pages  496 — 507.)  And,  on  his  last  illness 
in  March  1821,  when  his  wife  ordered  the  instant  attend- 
ance of  the  phj^sician — no,  said  he, — first  send  for  the 
13riest — "  Commencez  par  envoy er  chercher  le  cure,''  in 
whose  embrace  he  penitently  died.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  men  in  France ;  and  the  oration  delivered 
by  him,  at  Bonaparte's  invitation,  the  18th  of  February, 
1800,  on  the  death  of  Washington,  may  not  shrink  from 
emulative  comparison  with  any  existing  similar  effort. 
The  subject,  indeed,  was  an  inspiring  one,  and  he  rose 
with  it,  proving  the  observation  of  Tacitus :  '^  Crescit  cum 
amplitudine  rerum  vis  ingenii ;  nee  quisquam  claram  et 
illustrem  orationem  efficere  potest,  nisi  qui  pausam  parem 
invenit."  (Dialog,  de  Orator,  cap.  37.)  This  incidental 
advertence  to  a  favoured,  yet  unperverted  friend  of 
D'Alembert,  will  not,  we  trust,  appear  misplaced. — In 
one  of  his  poems,  he  thus  characterizes  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  Transubstantiation — '^  Ce  dictame  immortel  qui 
fleurit  dans  les  cieux." 

Fontenelle,  like  D'Alembert,  had  been  an  associate  of 
the  three  old  academies,  and  secretary  also  to  one;  dis- 
tinctions of  which  he  expressed  himself  prouder  than  of  the 
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most  pompous  titles.  ^'  De  tous  les  titres  du  monde,  je 
n'en  ai  jamais  eu  que  d'une  espece,  des  titres  d'Acade- 
miciens,  et  ils  n'ont  ete  profanes  par  aucuii  autre  plus 
mondain  et  plus  fastueux/'  was  the  forcible  declaration  of 
the  celebrated  centenarian,  adopted  in  full  appliance  to 
himself,  and  complacently  repeated  by  D'Alembert. 
Bailly  and  Gondorcet  received  a  similar  accession  of 
honours,  but  both  fell  victims  to  their  revolutionary  enthu- 
siasm. In  1789,  the  three  academies  numbered  col- 
lectively one  hundred  and  eighty  seven  members,  of  whom 
not  more  than  twelve  embraced  the  new  order  of  things ; 
a  very  small  proportion  truly,  under  the  great  ordeal  of  the 
period.  In  1793,  they  were  all  suppressed,  but  recon- 
structed the  25th  October  1795,  with  the  subsisting  desig- 
nation of  the  '^  National  Institute  of  France, '^  including 
the  "  Fine  Arts,''  and  "  Moral  and  Political  Science ;"  con- 
sequently, forming  five  distinct  but  co-ordinate  branches. 
Again,  on  the  25  th  of  January  1805,  this  encyclical  em- 
bodiment of  human  acquirements  was  subjected,  by  an 
imperial  decree,  to  a  new  organization,  when  among  the 
foreign  associates  of  the  scientific  class,  we  find  the  appro- 

friate  names  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  Sir  Joseph  Bankes, 
h.  Maskeleyne,  with,  strange  to  add,  that  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  whose  fitting  location  was  surely  in  the  literary 
department.^  The  fifth  section,  or  that  of  Moral  and 
Political  Science,  was  little  accordant  with  Napoleon's 
policy ;  for  he  viewed  it  as  the  school  of  vague  abstractions, 
the  nursery  of  those  theorizing  philosophers,  whom,  by  an 
epithet  of  his  special  application,  he  denominated  ''des 
ideologues,"  and  whom  he  knew  in  general,  to  be  adverse 
to  Christianity.  It  was,  therefore,  abolished,  but  has  since 
resumed  its  place ;  and  it  is  in  it  that  Lord  Brougham  is 
classed,  and  thence  derives  the  title  which  so  prominently 
figures  on  the  title  pages  of  his  publications.  It  is  to 
the  reputed  incredulity  of  this  branch,  that  M.  Thiers,  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  his  recent  history,  ascribes  its  sup- 
pression by  the  Emperor ;  but  the  imputation,  we  may 
hope,  no  longer  applies  to  it.  As  the  result  of  some 
curious  calculations  made  by  M.  Benoiston  de  Chateau- 
neuf,  who  likewise  belongs  to  this  section  of  the  Institute, 
on  the  duration  of  learned  life,  deduced  from  the  ascer- 
tained ages  of  nine  hundred  associates  of  the  old  academies, 
it  appears  that  the  medium  length  of  each  individual  life 
was  sixty-seven  years  ten  months,  and  of  academic  life, 
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twenty-six  years  six  months,  while  their  age  when  elected, 
was  between  thirty-nine  and  forty  on  an  average.  Not 
one  of  the  old  Academicians  now  survives;  the  two  last 
were  Pastoret,  author  of  the  inscription  on  the  pediment  of 
the  Pantheon — **  Aux  Grands  Hommes,  la  Patrie  recon- 
naissante/' — and  Jacques  Dominique  Cassini,  who  very 
lately  died,  and  closed  the  list  of  the  successive  astronomers 
of  that  name  from  1669,  when  his  ancestor,  Giovanni 
Domenico  Cassini,  removed  from  Bologna  to  Paris,  up  to 
the  past  year.  The  mean  of  military  life  in  Great  Britain, 
is  found  to  be  within  a  fraction  of  sixty  years,  not  much 
under  the  Academic  average,  all  circumstances  con- 
sidered. 

D'Alembert's  death  occurred  on  the  29th  of  October 
1783,  when  he  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Germain 
L'Auxerrois,  Extra  Muros,  the  archbishop  having  inter- 
dicted the  interment,  as  then  usual  in  the  church,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  puhlicite  perseyerante  de  ses  opinions, 
another  authoritative  contradiction  of  Lord  Brougham's 
asserted  reserve  in  his  avowal  of  these  opinions.  Nothing 
was  more  absurd,  as  was  remarked  by  Grimm,  than  the 
anxiety  expressed  by  these  infidels  for  a  christian  sepulture 
in  the  church,  which  they  gloried  in  desecrating  during 
their  lives,  On^  the  preceding  month,  the  18th,  Euler's 
demise  had  deprived  science  of  another  of  its  highest  pro- 
ficients, but  he  was  a  declared  believer  in  revelation. 
Various  salaries  and  pensions  had  raised  D*Alembert's 
final  income  from  8,200  francs,  as  previously  stated,  to 
about  14,000,  but  his  beneficence  was  commensurate  with 
this  gradual  advance ;  and  he  consequently  had  little  to 
bequeath  in  his  \yill,  which  it  was  found  singular  of  obser- 
vation, began  with  the  customary,  though  by  no  means 
necessary,  invocation  of  the  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  Condorcet  and  De  Watelet  were  named  his 
executors  and  residuary  legatees.  Several  epitaphs  cele- 
brated his  praises,  but  the  inscription  destined  for  his 
portrait  by  Marmontel,  his  successor  as  secretary  to  the 
French  Academy,  was  considered  the  most  suitable. 

*'  Ce  sage  a  ramitie  rend  un  culte  assidu, 
Se  derobe  a  la  gloire,  et  se  cache  a  I'envie  ; 

Modeste  comme  le  genie, 

Et  simple  comme  la  vertu." 

His  personal  appearance  little  corresponded  with  his 
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high  fame,  nor  was  the  '^  gratia  oris,"  which  instinctiyely 
won  for  Agricola  the  beholder's  favour,  as  we  learn  from 
Tacitus,  (cap.  44.)  among  nature's  gifts  to  D'Alembert. 
His  features  and  aspect,  of  homely  form  and  expression, 
reflected  not  his  innate  powers,  nor  did  his  small  stature 
and  attenuated  frame  present  any  attraction  to  the  vulgar 
gaze;  but  his  conversation,  sparkling  with  pointed  and 
well  told  anecdotes,  soon  conciliated  the  disappointed  eye, 
and  rivetted  all  attention.  And  particularly  when  con- 
sociated  with  Mademoiselle  L'Espinasse,  practically 
guiltless  as  their  intercourse  was  known  to  be,  no  so- 
ciety was  more  solicitously  courted  than  theirs.  We 
have  already  noticed  his  degrading  condescension  in 
administering  to  her  passions,  which  even  sunk  him  in 
the  estimation  of  those  from  whom  his  own  direct  par- 
ticipation in  the  immorality  would  not  have  elicited  a 
word  of  reproof. 

These  details,  for  D'Alembert's  life  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  studious  avocations,  we  feel  confident  demand 
no  excuse,  relating  as  they  do  to  a  person  of  preponderant 
European  influence,  scientific,  literary,  and  social,  far 
beyond  the  sphere  of  any  other  individual  in  his  position, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Yoltaire;  for  Rousseau,  so  pos- 
thumously ascendant,  lived  comparatively  isolated  and 
imsociable.  He  was  the  recognized  chief  of  the  philosophic 
faction  in  Paris,  its  central  seat,  whence  radiated  its 
spreading  branches  over  the  continent's  expanse ;  and  in 
truth,  few  writers  could  afford  larger  materials  for  a  special 
biography,  embi-acing  the  opinions,  habits,  manners,  and 
views,  of  a  period  introductive  of  an  era  ever  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  man,  which  rapidly  succeeded  it,  and  in  the 

Wiparation  of  which  none  could  be  more  efficiently  active, 
e  are,  indeed,  rather- surprised  that  so  pregnant  a  subject 
should  not  have  produced  some  corresponding  essay  of 
execution.  It  can  hardly  fail,  however,  to  do  so ;  while  we 
are  bound  to  say,  that  Lord  Brougham's  sketch  is  a  very 
imperfect  attempt,  both  in  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the 
information  it  assumes  to  convey,  although  the  article  is, 
next  to  that  devoted  to  Voltaire,  the  amplest  of  the  series, 
and  not  less  one  of  predilection.  The  mathematical  por- 
tion, sometimes  rather  of  ostentatious  display,  is  superior 
to  the  personal  or  historical  narrative,  which  deficient,  as 
is  too  usual  with  his  lordship,  in  research,  beyond  the  most 
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obvious  sources,  offers  little  that  may  not  be  gathered  from 
any  biographical  repository.""' 

D'Alembert's  miscellaneous  works  were  collectively  pub-, 
lished  in  1805,  and  again  in  1821,  while  his  mathematical 
treatises,  though  of  far  higher  character,  still  remain  unas- 
sembled, because  science  in  general,  has  fewer  readers, 
and  being  the  aggregate  of  facts  in  most  of  its  departments, 
is  in  daily  advance,  antiquating  consequently,  in  a  great 
degree,  or  disproving  the  preceding  theories.  Literature 
and  Science  in  their  respective  influence  on  the  human 
community,  are  thus  distinguished  by  their  special  parti- 
sans. M.  de  Fontanes,  Grand  Master,  as  we  have  stated 
of  the  University,  or  as  now  understood,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  his  address  on  the  24th  of  April 
1816,  to  the  French  Academy,  fondly  characterized  the 

*  Mathematics,  as  already  noted,  formed  Lord  Brougham's  earliest 
chosen  study,  but  was  soon  and  necessarily  interrupted  by  his 
vocation  to  the  bar  and  parliament,  in  which  his  eloquence  at  once 
assigned  him  a  foremost  rank.  His  sketches,  again,  of  our  states- 
men and  orators,  the  fruits  of  personal  or  closely  traditional  obser- 
vation, imposing  consequently  no  great  labour,  are  creditable  to 
his  discrimination ;  but  when  incautiously  betrayed  into  an  ambitious 
display  of  omniscience,  he  aimed  at  the  higher  and  graver  depart- 
ments of  history,  his  impatience  of  research,  haste  of  publication, 
and  various  prejudices,  exposed  him  to  constant  inaccuracies  of 
facts  and  views,  which  induced  an  old  admirer  of  his  talents  thus 
withdrawn  from  their  appropriate  sphere,  to  address  him  the  follow- 
ing advice,  derived  from  a  volume  well  known  to  his  lordship,  and 
of  great  literary  merit  in  his  estimation,  however  reprovable  in 
other  respects.  "  Enrico,  lascia  I'istoria,  e  studia  la  matematica  o 
la  rettorica."  The  observance  of  this  admonition  would  have  pre- 
cluded many  a  charge  of  singular  aberrations  in  his  lordship's  more 
recently  published  works.  In  his  political  career  he  has  been 
likened  to  the  "  bellua  anceps,"  the  elephant  in  battle,  (Livy  xxvii. 
14.)  often  more  formidable  to  his  friends  than  to  his  adversaries. 
Nor  as  a  writer,  is  he  entitled  to  firmer  confidence ;  for  often  as  we 
have  had,  on  this  and  other  occasions,  to  indicate  his  misrepresenta- 
tions, to  rectify  his  errors,  and  from  sources  unknown  to  or  unconsult- 
ed  by  him,  to  supply  his  omissions,  we  can  assure  our  readers  that 
these  proofs  of  careless  inquiry,  precipitate  judgments,  and  fallacious 
statements,  might  be  considerably  extended.  For  his  perverted 
quotations,  see  an  instance  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  this 
month,  (March  1847,)  in  the  Minor  Correspondence,  relative  to 
Dryden's  and  Johnson's  lines  on  death,  at  page  75  of  his  second 
volume. 
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distinctive  sway  of  literature.  "  Un  peuple  qui  ne  serait 
que  savant,  pourrait  devenir  barbare ;  un  peuple  de  lettres 
est  de  sa  nature,  et  necessairement,  poli  et  sociable." 
And  Cardinal  de  Bonald  consonantly  observes,  "  La 
litterature  est  T expression  de  la  societe,"  while  La  Place, 
the  modern  Newton,  whose  successor  in  the  Institute, 
Louis  Puissant,  afforded  another  instance  of  a  mathemati- 
cian's perverse  temper,  closes  his  great  work  with  this  im- 
pressive exhortation  to  the  culture  of  science.  "  Conser- 
vons,  augmentons  ces  hautes  connaissances,  les  delices 
des  tetes  pensantes.''^  To  these  glorious  pursuits  and 
aspirations,  the  animating  words  of  Dante's  Beatrice  seem 
equally  impellent. 

"  L'alto  disio,  che  mo  t'infiamma  ed  urge, 
D 'haver  notitia  di  cio,  che  tu  vei ; 
Tanto  mi  place  piu  quanto  piu  turge."* 

Paradise — Canto  xxx.  67,  &c. 


*  It  is  singular  that  in  the  diversified  course  of  Napoleon's  con- 
versations at  St.  Helena,  embracing  not  only  war,  politics,  legisla- 
tion, morals,  &c.,  but  literature,  in  no  instance  did  they  turn  on 
mathematics,  although  his  earliest  application  of  mind,  and  the 
only  one  for  which  at  the  College  of  Brienne  he  evinced  any 
aptitude.  The  unmilitarj  associates  of  his  expedition  to  Egypt  in 
1798,  were  chosen  in  the  scientific  class  of  the  Institute;  and  he 
contributed  two  or  three  papers,  of  no  particular  merit  however,  to 
the  mathematical  section  of  the  Grand  Cairo  Institute ;  but  the 
portable  library  of  four  hundred  small  volumes  provided  for  his 
recreation,  consisted  principally  of  works  on  light  literature,  in- 
cluding translations  of  our  Richardson,  Fielding,  Goldsmith,  and 
his  favourite  Ossian.  The  Bible  is  adjoined  to  the  Koran,  and  the 
Vedah  under  the  head  of  metaphysics,  a  subject  so  derided  by  him 
subsequently,  as  the  visionary  yet  dangerous  phantasies  of  those 
he  called  ideologues.  The  Ex-Emperor  read  admirably,  by  no  means, 
however  desirable,  a  common  gift,  and  preferably  chose  the  French 
tragic  writers,  of  whom  Voltaire  appeared  to  him  by  far  the  lowest 
in  the  relative  scale  of  genius,  to  a  degree  of  inferiority,  indeed, 
scarcely  justified  by  considerate  and  impartial  judgment. 
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Art.  X. — 1.  A  Bill  to  render  valid  certain  proceedings  for  the  Relief 
of  Distress  in  Ireland,  hy  Employment  of  the  Labouring  Poor, 
Prepared  and  brought  in  bj  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Labouchere, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed,  1847. 

2, — A  Bill  to  make  further  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  Destitute  Poor 
in  Ireland.  .  Prepared  and  brought  in  by  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir 
George  Grey,  and  Mr.  Labouchere.  Ordered  to  be  printed, 
1847. 

S. A  Bill  for  the  Temporary  Relief  of  Destitute  Persons  in  Ireland, 

Prepared  and  brought  in  by  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  George  Grey, 
and  Mr.  Labouchere.     Ordered  to  be  printed,  1847. 

4. — A  Bill  to  stimulate  the  prompt  and  profitable  employment  of  the 
people,  by  the  Encouragement  of  Railways  in  Ireland.  Prepared 
and  brought  in  by  Lord  George  Bentinck,  Mr.  Hudson,  Marquis 
of  Granby,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.  Ordered  to  be 
printed,  1847. 

5. — A  Bill  for  Better  Securing  the  Payment  of  Poor  Rates  in  Ireland. 
Prepared  and  brought  in  by  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  and  Mr. 
William  Williams.     Ordered  to  be  printed,  1847. 

6. — A  Bill  to  provide  for  the  Execution  of  the  Laivs  for  Relief  of  the 
Poor  in  Ireland.  Prepared  and  brought  in  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
Sir  George  Grey,  and  Mr.  Parker.  Ordered  to  be  printed, 
1847. 

7. — IIoiv  to  Reconstruct  the  Industrial  Condition  of  Ireland.  By  James 
Ward,  Esq.     London  :  1847. 

%.-^The  State  of  Ireland  and  the  Measures  of  Government  for  its  Relief 
considered  with  reference  to  the  Interests  of  the  Poor.  London: 
1847. 

A  FEW  weeks  in  a  single  session  have  produced  a  mul- 
titude of  measures,  each  intended  by  its  author  as  a 
mitigation  of  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  a  panacea  for  its 
evils,  or  a  positive  protection  and  certain  security  against 
future  misfortunes.  We  profess  our  perfect  willingness  to 
believe  in  the  good  faith  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  pro- 
pounded these  multifarious  plans.  Each  projector,  we  are 
sure,  conceives  himself  alone  to  be  in  the  right,  and  is 
actuated  by  a  pure  philanthropy,  although  it  may  be  a 
shallow  and  mistaken  philosophy. 

In  venturing  to  give  our  own  opinion,  we  desire  to  be 
understood  as  tendering  it,  not   only  with   diffidence  as 
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regards  ourselves,  but  also  with  respect  as  regards  others, 
whose  motives  we  conceive  to  be  good,  and  whose  inten- 
tions we  deem  to  be  honest.^  We  feel  that  we  stand  in  the 
presence  of  an  awful  calamity — that  a  tremendous  deluge 
of  woe  has  swept  over  the  face  of  our  country — that  whilst 
it  rages,  and  absorbs  its  multitude  of  victims,  the  common 
instincts  of  humanity  should  bid  every  minor  passion 
cease,  should  subdue  into  stillness  every  partisan,  factious, 
and  controversial  animosity ;  and  should  evoke  the  exer- 
tion of  every  man,  whose  physical  strength  and  mental 
energies  are  yet  unabated,  to  give  his  mind,  and  soul, 
and  body  for  the  salvation  of  life,  where  it  is  still  possible 
to  preserve  it ;  and  to  devise,  if  it  be  within  the  reach  of 
human  capacity  to  do  so,  the  means  whereby  to  save  his 
country  and  his  fellow  creatures  from  the  recurrence  of 
such  tremendous  and  unparalleled  afflictions. 

At  such  a  moment  as  this  we  should  not  be  captious  as 
to  the  remedies  proposed ;  but  it  would  be  equally  censu- 
rable to  be  uncritical  and  indifferent.  We  ought  not  to 
quarrel  with  men  because  they  desire,  according  to  their 
own  fancies,  to  serve  Ireland ;  but  we  must  not  hesitate  to 
test  their  plans,  and,  if  necessary,  to  expose  their  insuf- 
ficiency or  inapplicability,  as  devised  in  ignorance  of  the 
past  history  and  the  present  condition  of  Ireland. 

Such  are  the  feelings  that  influence  us  in  devoting  a  few 
pages  to  the  consideration  of  the  measures  of  present  relief 
or  future  improvement  which  have  been  proposed,  either 
by  the  government  or  by  private  individuals,  and  of  their 
applicability  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 

The  consideration  given  to  each  of  these  measures  must 
necessarily  be  brief;  and  in  order  that  we  may  at  once 
enter  upon  them,  we  must  take  it  as  granted  that  the  per- 
son who  peruses  these  pages  has  mastered  some  of  the 
details,  at  least,  of  the  frightful  misery,  induced  by  an 
absolute  famine,  now  prevailing  in  Ireland — that  the  capabi- 
lities of  Ireland  for  improvement,  and  her  natural  resources, 
as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  book  of  Sir.  R.  Kane,  are  not 
unknown  to  the  reader,  and  that  some  idea  has  been  gained 
by  him  of  the  contents  of  the  large  blue  books  published  by 
Lord  Devours  commission.  We  are  bound  to  take  these 
things  as  granted,  first,  because  none  but  those  who  are  par- 
tially or  wholly  informed,  and  therefore  interested,  are  likely 
to  bestow  a  cursory  perusal  on  this  article  ;  and,  secondly 
because  we  wish  to  avoid  repetition  on  a  subject,  all  the 
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leading  points  of  which  have  become  common-place — with 
regard  to  which,  its  principal  topic,  the  misery  of  Ireland, 
is  stereotyped ;  and  its  grand  proposition,  a  remedy  for  that 
misery,  has  from  time  immemorial  been  a  puzzle  to  states- 
men, and  an  exhaustless  theme  for  speculators,  pamphle- 
teers, paragraph  writers,  and  political  quacks. 

It  may  not  be  inexpedient,  however,  to  premise  a  brief 
summary  of  the  measures  of  relief  adopted  by  the  succes- 
sive governments,  Tory  and  Whig,  since  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  potato  disease  in  Ireland. 

As  to  the  Tory  government,  or  rather  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  not  only  spoke  but  thought  for  the  administration  that 
bore  his  name,  it  is  but  justice  to  him  to  admit,  that  the 
very  first  rumour  of  the  potato-blight  attracted  his  atten- 
tion ;  ^  for  we  believe  that,  at  the  very  time  that  England 
was  riotous  with  prosperity — when  a  lust  for  gain  seemed  to 
have  seized  on  every  heart,  and  driven  men  mad,  in  the 
pursuit  of  gold ;  when  rail-road  scrip  was  regarded  as  a 
title-deed  to  fortune — Sir  Robert  Peel  had  anticipated  the 
calamity  that  was  about  to  overwhelm  the  empire.  We 
can  trace  in  his  speeches  of  1846  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind  in  September,  1845,  and  that  the  success  of  his 
Tariff,  and  its  results  upon  the  revenue,  had  less  to  do 
with  the  change  in  the  Corn  Laws,  than  the  conviction 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  by  law  an  artificially 
high  price  for  food,  at  the  very  moment  that  Ireland  was 
deprived  of  its  sole  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  English 
working  classes  complaining  of  a  deficiency  of  bread.  It 
was  not  enough  for  one  of  his  adroit  mind,  and  extraordi- 
nary powers  as  a  debater,  that  under  his  Tariffs,  between 
the  years  1841  and  1845,  the  value  of  exports  had  risen 
from  £47,000,000  to  58,000,000 ;  for,  if  disposed  to  retain 
the  Corn  Laws,  he  would  have  pointed  to  these  very  figures 
as  the  proof  that  the  Corn  Law  was  an  aid,  and  not  an 
impediment,  to  English  commerce,  as  he  so  turned  the 
argument,  in  a  former  year,  to  the  confusion  and  utter 
ruin  of  Mr.  Wood,  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  an  avowed  Corn  Law  repealer.  That 
which  convinced  him  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  change  was 
the  potato-disease,  the  reality  of  which  he  instantly  re- 
cognized, and  the  fearful  consequences  of  which  he  had  the 
sagacity  to  provide  against.  To  use  his  own  words,  "  it 
was  the  potato-disease,  the  famine,  that  made  it  a  duty  to 
the  Queen  and  country  to  give  up  those  laws  which  re- 
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stricted  food."-';  If  he  failed  on  the  1st  of  November,  1845, 
m  persuadmg  his  cabinet  to  open  the  ports  to  a  free  impor- 
tation of  corn,  he,  at  least,  proved  then,  far  more  than  in 
any  other  act  of  his  political  life,  that  he  was  a  statesman 
of  no  common  order — that  he  was  worthy  to  govern  a  great 
empire ;  for  whilst  inferior  men  would  have  waited  their 
chances  of  success,  or  hoped  for  their  escape  out  of  a  great 
difficulty,  from  accident,  trick,  or  fortune,  he  was  prepared 
to  secure  a  certain  good,  to  expose  himself  to  a  great 
responsibility.!  Defeated  by  his  colleagues — displaced — 
but  again  restored  to  power,  he  prepared  the  means  by 
which  he  might  meet  parliament,  and  by  his  secret  pur- 
chases of  Indian  corn  in  America  have  a  large  stock  of 
food  ready,  at  a  reduced  price,  to  fill  the  vacuum  caused  by 
the  deficiency  in  the  potato  crop. 

These  were  the  great  virtues  of  the  Peel  administration, 
as  regards  Ireland ;  and  they  justly  pronounced  their  own 
eulogium  in  the  following  paragraphs  of  the  Queen^s 
speech. 

"  I  have  to  lament  that,  in  consequence  of  a  failure  of  the  potato- 
crop  in  several  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there  will  be  a 
deficient  supply  of  an  article  of  food,  which  forms  the  chief  sub- 
sistence of  great  numbers  of  mj  people.  The  disease  bj  which  the 
plant  has  been  affected,  has  prevailed  to  the  greatest  extent  in 
Ireland. 

•'  I  have  adopted  all  such  precautions  as  it  was  in  my  power  to 
adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  which  may  be 
caused  by  this  calamity,  and  I  shall  confidently  rely  on  your 
co-operation  in  devising  such  other  means  for  the  same  benevolent 
purpose,  as  may  require  the  sanction  of  the  legislature." 

This  speech  was  addressed  to  Parliament  on  22nd  of 
January  1846,  and  on  the  following  day,  the  then  Irish 
Secretary,  Sir  T.  Freemantle,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  amend  an  Act  for  the  extension  and  promotion 
of  public  works  in  Ireland.  He  stated  that  the  object  of 
the  Bill  was  to  afford  every  encouragement  and  facility  to 
**  the  employment  of  the  people  in  public  works  and  other- 

*  Sir  R.  Peel's  Speech — Debate  on  Address,  January  22nd, 
1846. 

t  "  Esse  privatis  cogitationibus  progressum:  et  prout  velint,  plus 
minusve  sumi  ex  fortuna.  Imperium  cupientibus,  nihil  medium 
inter  summa  aut  praecipitia."     Tacitus,  Histor.  Lib.  ii. 
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wise/'  and  this  because  there  was  ''the  apprehension"  of 
a  deficiency  of  food  in  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer. 
By  that  bill,  half  of  the  total  sum  required  for  public 
works  was  to  be  subscribed  by  the  localities,  in  which  they 
were  carried  on,  and  the  period  of  repayment  was  to  be 
extended  from  three  to  twenty  years,  whilst  a  discretion- 
ary power  was  given  to  the  Treasury  as  to  the  rate  of 
interest  to  be  charged  on  such  loans. 

The  same  night,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Irish  secretary  pro- 
mised to  introduce  "  a  bill  to  amend  the  Draining  Act," 
and  *'  a  bill  for  the  construction  of  small  piers  and  har- 
bours in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
fisheries  in  that  country." 

Up  to  this  time,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  although  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  prepared  the  means  for  averting  the 
worst  consequences  of  a  famine,  he  had  actually  done 
nothing  to  mitigate^  its  inchoate  horrors.  We  find  Mr. 
O' Conn  ell  complaining  at  a  meeting  of  the  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation (Jan.  19th  1846,)  that  the  fact  of  a  famine  *^  had 
been  made  a  party  question  in  Ireland  and  England." 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  charity  was  statesmanship ;  his  benevo- 
lent measures  were  parliamentary  bills ;  not  to  be  disre- 
garded, nor  contemned  on  either  account ;  but  still  to  be 
judged  of,  for  no  more  than  they  pretended  to  be — as 
the  devices  of  human  skill  to  avert  the  visitations  of  Pro- 
vidence. 

The  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  included  a  measure,  en- 
titled by  him,  ''a  Bill  for  the  better  protection  of  life  in 
Ireland,"  to  which  we  shall  again  refer  in  the  course  of 
this  article.  For  the  present  we  desire  only  to  discuss 
that  which  was  proposed,  or  performed,  as  means  expedi- 
ent for  averting  the  horrors  of  famine.  Regarding  them 
in  this  point  of  view,  we  must  affirm  of  them,  that  they 
prevented  much  misery,  gave  rise  to  much  jobbing,  and 
left  unrelieved  much  of  suffering :  whilst  they  were  purely 
and  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ''  temporary."  They 
afforded  no  materials  for  future  improvement,  and  had  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  been  confined  to  the  year  1845, 
they  would  have  left  the  Irish  people  in  that  chronic  state 
of  debasing  poverty,  to  which  they  have  been  doomed  for 
centuries — that  state,  which  is  thus  depicted  in  the  ever- 
memorable  words  of  the  Devon  Commissioners : — 

*•  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  adequately  the  privations 
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which  they  and  their  families  habitually  and  patiently  endure.  Ifc 
will  be  seen  in  the  evidence,  that  in  many  districts  their  only  food 
is  the  potato,  their  only  beverage  water,  that  their  cabins  are  sel- 
dom a  protection  against  the  weather — that  a  bed  or  a  blanket  is  a 
rare  luxury,  and  that  nearly  in  all,  their  pig  and  manure  heap 
constitute  their  only  property."* 

The  utmost  success  to  be  gained  from  the  Peel  policy- 
was  this— that  having  saved  from  famine,  the  millions  in 
Ireland,  it  would  have  restored  them  to  the  same  condition 
in  which  it  found  them.  It  was  the  feeding  of  a  host 
whilst  marching  from  one  point  of  danger  to  another.  It 
was,  at  best,  but  a  Commissary- GeneraFs  policy;  not  the 
strategic  skill  of  a  great  Commander,  who  by  the  able  dis- 
position of  his  forces  can  safely  move  them  from  a  post  of 
peril  into  an  impregnable  position. 

The  strongest  government  this  country  has  ever  seen 
was  at  length  broken  up,  and  driven  from  office; — be- 
queathing, by  its  acts,  no  great  moral  lesson  to  the  empire 
as  to  the  proper  mode  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 
On  the  contrary,  it  eventually  laid  down  these  principles, 
that,  in  case  the  usual  misery  of  the  population  was  in- 
vaded by  any  unforeseen  calamity,  they  were  to  be  cared 
for  by  the  government^  and,  coute  guil  coute,  the  rights  of 
the  landlords  were  to  be  preserved  intact — that  is,  their 
rights  to  have  the  uncontrolled  management  of  their  lands 
and  the  uttermost  farthing  that  could  be  squeezed  from 
their  tenantry,  received,  with  the  smallest  possible  deduc- 
tion from  those  rents,  in  the  shape  of  poor  rates,  police 
rates,  taxes,  &c.  Thus,  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  **Protec- 
tion  of  Life  Ireland  Bill,"  was,  that  the  expenses  created  by 
the  operation  of  that  measure  should  be  levied  upon  the 
occupying  tenants  in  the  disturbed  districts,  and  not  upon 
the  landlords.  The  manner  in  which  such  a  provision 
would  have  operated  was  thus  described  by  Mr.  0 'Cou- 
ncil: 

"  By  this  bill  no  grand  jury  or  magistrate  can  interfere,  but  the 
entire  is  done  at  the  will  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  appoints  his 
tax-master-general  to  go  about  and  levy  contributions.  That  tax 
falls  upon  the  poor,  and  the  rich  man  escapes,  and  yet  this  bill  h 
called  a  bill  to  make  life  and  property  secure  in  L-eland.  How  is  it 
to  do  so?   The  wretched  man  scarcely  able  to  exist  at  present — poor 

*  Report  of  Lord  Devon's  Commission,  p.  35. 
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as  poor  can  be — scarcely  able  to  pay  his  rent — ^will  have,  in  addition, 
that  enormous  tax  to  pay.  If  he  refuse  to  pay  it,  you  can  get  a 
stipendiary  magistrate,  or  any  other  magistrate,  to  call  out  the 
army  or  the  police  to  go  and  distrain  and  sell  the  goods,  by  force, 
if  necessary ;  you  give  an  irresistible  force  for  the  levy  being  made 
with  certainty ;  but  what  becomes  of  the  man  against  whom  the 
levy  is  made?  Have  you  conciliated  him?  Have  you  rendered  him 
less  liable  to  commit  offences? — Will  it  make  him  better  disposed 
towards  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  pay  nothing?  Nay,  in 
what  situation  do  you  place  him  and  his  landlord?  One  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  Ireland  is  the  clearance  system.  See  what  an 
adjunct  this  measure  will  be  to  the  clearance  system.  The  landlord 
has  additional  powers  to  levy  his  rent — he  has  alreadj  too  much ; 
but  in  addition  to  that,  the  poor  man  is  obliged  to  guard  the  rich 
man  by  the  payment  of  taxation.  He  must  give  up  possession  of 
his  holding  whenever  the  remnant  of  his  property  is  sold,  and.when 
he  has  no  property,  but  is  a  starveling  in  the  land,  what  security 
can  you  have  against  the  wild  madness  of  a  wretch  of  that  descrip- 
tion? It  is  likewise  an  additional  stimulant  to  clear  the  land; 
because  a  man  must  necessarily  be  a  bad  tenant  when  this  additional 
burden  is  put  upon  him.  When  the  landlord  enters  into  possession 
he  has  not  this  additional  tax  to  pay,  so  that  he  derives  an  ad- 
vantage from  clearing  it.  In  addition  to  other  stimulants  to  clear 
it,  he  has  the  reward  in  anticipation  of  not  having  this  tax  to  pay 
when  he  has  cleared  the  land  of  his  tenantry."* 

So  far,  therefore,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  deserted  his 
party  to  benefit  the  empire,  was  at  least  faithful  to  those  to 
whom  he  had  first  pledged  his  troth,  and  committed  his 
character,  as  an  Irish  secretary ;  and  his  last  measures, 
even  the  best  of  them,  seemed  less  calculated  to  save  the 
Irish  labouring  poor  (though  this  was  their  direct  ten- 
dency), than  to  confer  a  great  boon  upon  the  landed  pro- 
prietors of  Ireland. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  succeeded  by  the  Whigs,  and  we 
have  now  to  see  what  they  did  to  avert  or  mitigate  the 
famine  in  Ireland. 

The  Whigs  came  into  office  in  the  month  of  June,  1846, 
and  for  two  months  afterwards  there  was  every  appearance 
of  an  abundant  harvest.  *^  Early  in  August,  it  was  first 
known,  that  the  potato  crop,  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  most  promising,  and  even  luxuriant,  was  suddenly 


*  Debate  in  House  of  Commons  on  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  April  3rd, 
1846. 
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blighted  and  in  a  great  measure  destroyed."'"'  The  full 
extent  of  the  evil  might  be  surmised,  but  could  not  be 
known,  whilst  the  hope  was  entertained  by  the  Govern- 
ment, that  the  blight  would  not  be  greater  than  it  had 
been  in  the  preceding  year.  ''In  fact  there  had  been  a  very 
productive  crop  of  potatoes  during  the  previous  year,  even 
though  much  of  that  crop  had  been  injured."!  The 
Whigs,  according  to  their  own  showing,  miscalculated  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  misfortune  that  was  impending 
over  Ireland ;  and  hence  all  their  measures  were  "  short 
measures  " — each  of  them  too  small  for  the  occasion,  and 
none  of  them  great  enough  for  the  emergency.  They 
adopted,  and  made  no  addition  to,  the  Public  Works  Bill 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  they  could  not  imitate,  as  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  do  so,  his  grand  coup  of  a  private 
purchase  of  Indian  meal  in  the  American  markets.  They 
bought  food  privately,  but  they  did  not  sell  it  at  the  right 
time ;  they  established  food  depots,  but  did  not  open  them 
at  the  proper  opportunity;  they  had  from  forty  to  fifty 
vessels  occupied  in  carrying  food ;  they  aided  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  Relief  Committees 
throughout  Ireland  :  at  length  they  opened  soup-kitchens ; 
procured  mills  for  the  grinding  of  corn;  overstept  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  by  Mr.  Labouchere's  letter,  which  set  aside 
the  act  of  parliament ;  and,  finally,  met  the  legislature  with 
the  declaration,  that  they  were  then  giving  employment  to 
470,000  persons,  representing  a  population  of  2,000,000,  at 
an  expense  of  £158,000  a  week.f  If  the  Whigs,  therefore, 
could  boast  of  great  exertions,  their  measures  were,  in 
point  of  fact,  tardy  and  inadequate ;  for  all  their  labours, 
their  toils,  and  anxieties  were  accompanied,  day  after 
day,  by  verdicts  of  the  coroner's  juries,  that  men,  women, 
and  children  ''  had  died  of  starvation  \" 

*  Earl  Grrey  in  Debate  in  House  of  Lords,  January  25th,  1847. 

t  Lord  John  Russell  in  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
January  25th,  1847. 

i  Lord  John  Russell.  Debate  in  House  of  Commons,  January 
19th,  1847.  The  number  of  persons  employed  on  public  works, 
increased  in  a  few  weeks  to  700,000.  See  Debate  in  House  of 
Commons,  March  5th,  1847.  The  amount  spent  in  relief  works  in 
the  month  of  February,  was  £944,141.  The  number  employed  on 
them,  in  the  week  ending  the  27th  Febuary,  708,228.  Debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  March  12th,  1847. 
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And  thus,  when  the  Whig  government  came  before  par- 
liament, they  were  doomed  to  be  taunted,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  pohtical  economists  for  having  violated  the 
principles  of  the  '%reat  science,''  and  to  be  accused,  on  the 
other,  by  some  disposed  to  be  their  friends,  and  by  others 
who  were  their  avowed  opponents,  that  '^a  rigid  adherence 
to  political  economy  had  aggravated  the  evils  of  the 
country;  that  they  ought  to  have  established  depots  of 
provisions,  selUng  them  at  a  fair  market  value,  so  as  to 
keep  down  faniine  prices ;""'  that  they  ought  '*  to  have  re- 
mitted the  duties  on  corn  three  months  previously ;  "f  that 
they  ought  '"  to  have  sent  their  eight  "ships  of  the  line, 
which  they  had  ready  for  sea,  to  America  for  corn  ;"|  and 
that  they  ought  *'  to  have  removed  the  4s.  duty  on  corn 
earlier.  "§ 

The  manner  in  which  ministers  attempted  to  answer 
these  objections  will  be  seen  in  the  reports  of  the  debates. 
The  fact  is,  that  they  found  themselves  perfectly  unpre- 
pared, "  under  the  visitation  of  an  unparalleled  calamity — • 
a  famine  of  the  thirteenth  century  acting  on  a  population 
of  the  nineteenth. "II  They  failed,  we  are  free  to  admit,  not 
from  a  want  of  good  will,  but  because  they  did  not  at 
once  comprehend  all  the  perils  of  their  position;  and 
when,  at  length,  a  portion  of  the  reality  burst  upon  them, 
they  endeavoured  to  control  it  by  applying  to  it  the  weak 
principles  of  a  science  imperfectly  understood.  They 
attempted  to  halt  between  the  axioms  of  political  economy 
and  the  emergencies  of  a  great  nation — the  first  were  forced 
to  bend,  and  in  the  end  were  broken  by  the  latter;  and 
thus,  with  the  loud  wail  of  famine  ringing  in  their  ears, 
ministers  had  to  consider  what  measures  they  ought  to 
propose  to  parliament. 

Lord  John  Russell  met  the  parliament  on  Monday'-, 
January  25th,  with  eight  distinct  propositions  as  to  the 

*  Lord  Stanley.  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  January  19th, 
1847. 

t  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien.  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  January 
19th,  1847. 

X  Lord  George  Bentinck.     Ibid. 
§  Sir  Robert  Peel.     Ibid. 

II  Lord  John  RusssU.  Debate  in  House  of  Commons,  January 
25th,  1847. 
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present  relief  and  future  government  of  Ireland.  He  then 
stated  it  was  intented  to  embody  in  acts  of  parliament 
these  propositions : 

*'  First— To  abandon  the  whole  system  pursued  under  the  Act 
of  last  session,  to  give  up  the  public  works,  and  to  remit  to  Irish 
property,  on  the  security  of  which  advances  to  the  extent  of  two 
millions  have  been  made  by  the  Exchequer,  one  half  of  that  sum. 

*'  Second. — To  constitute  Relief  Committees  upon  an  extended 
scale,  which  shall  purchase  food  and  distribute  it  among  the  people, 
the  funds  to  be  provided  by  rates  on  property,  government  grants, 
and  private  donations. 

**  Third. — To  furnish  a  loan  of  £50,000,  for  the  purchase  of  seed, 
for  green  crops. 

*•'  Fourth. — To  furnish  private  loans  of  money,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  estates. 

-  **  Fifth. — To  furnish  advances  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  exten- 
sive drainage  through  the  Board  of  Works,  on  the  security  of  the 
properties  benefitted. 

*'  Sixth. — To  expend  one  million  on  the  purchase  and  reclaiming 
of  waste  lands. 

"  Seventh. — To  extend  the  operations  of  the  present  Poor  Law. 

"  Eighth. — To  enable  the  owners  of  encumbered  estates,  held  in 
tail,  to  relieve  their  properties  in  selling  a  part. 

"  Ninth. — To  improve  the  tenure  on  which  land  is.  held. 

'*  Tenth. — To  afford  increased  aid  and  assistance  to  the  fisheries 
of  Ireland." 

Every  one  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth,  is  vehemently  denounced  and  strongly 
opposed  by  the  political  economists.''*  In  addition  to 
these,  the  government  has  suspended  the  corn  and  navi- 
gation laws,  proposed  the  use  of  sugar  as  well  as  malt  in 
breweries  and  distilleries,  and  effected  a  loan  of  £8,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  distress  in  Ireland. 

Some  may  think  that,  in  the  ten  propositions  which  we 
have  stated,  the  government  does  not  go  far  enough ;  others 
may  be  convinced  that  they  go  too  far ;  few,  we  believe, 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Ireland,  will  be  dis- 
posed to  say  that,  however  they  may  err  in  detail,  the 
principles  upon  which  they  proceed  are  erroneous.  They 
at  least  embody  an  attempt  to  meet  the  present  necessities 
of  the  case ;  and,  as  regards  the  future,  they  propose  to  aid 


*  See  Economist  newspaper,  January  30th,  1847,  from  which  the 
preceding  abstract  of  Lord  John  Russell's  proposition  is  copied. 
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the  Irish,  who  are  without  capital,  in  developing  the  re- 
sources of  their  country,  in  maintaining  themselves  hj 
their  own  industry,  and  preventing  the  poor  of  Ireland  from 
starving  in  their  native  land. 

In  such  propositions  as  these  we  freely  recognize  an 
honest  and  a  sincere  commiseration  for  the  misery  of 
the  Irish,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  country.  ^  It  is  not 
because  men  are  unable  to  see  things  as  we  view  them, 
that  we  are  to  suspect  they  wilfully  look  awry,  and  delibe- 
rately close  their  eyes  upon  what  seem  to  us  as  self-evident 
facts.  If  these  measures  be  timid  and  incomplete,  we  have 
evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  their  proposers  in  the  offence 
which  so  many  of  their  propositions  have  given  to  that 
politico- economic  party,  of  which  the  Whigs  constitute,  if 
not  the  nucleus,  at  least  the  recognised  parliamentary 
champions  —  that  almost  omnipotent  party  in  England, 
whose  God  is  Plutus,  and  with  whom  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  is  the  ne- plus- ultra  of  good  government — who  regard 
man  but  as  an  acquisitive  animal,  whose  primal  duty  it  is 
to  possess  himself,  like  the  fool  in  the  Gospel,  of  a  well- 
stocked  granary,  a  full  wine  cellar,  and  fatted  cattle,  where- 
with he  may  eat  and  be  merry,  and  careless  whether  or  not 
to-morrow  he  die ;  because  the  soul  is  excluded  from  their 
calculations. 

To  have  forsworn  their  followers,  and  abjured  these 
cherished  tenets,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  life  and  guarding 
it  from  future  danger,  are  proofs  of  sincerity  on  the  part 
of  the  Whigs,  which  we  cannot  be  slow  to  acknowledge 
nor  unwilling  to  avow. 

The  governments  have  not  been  alone  in  these  measures 
for  Ireland.  Every  party  of  politicians  and  every  clique  of 
opinionists  has  proposed  its  panacea. 

To  make  Ireland  happy,  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  proposes 
the  43rd  of  Elizabeth ;  to  content  her  Mr.  Roebuck  pro- 
poses the  Income  Tax ;  to  secure  her  future  happiness,  the 
politico-economists  would  have  the  government  confine 
itself  "strictly  to  its  own  legitimate  functions,''  which  they 
define  to  be  "  furnishing  whatever  means  ''  may  be  ''  need- 
ful to  preserve  order,  and  protect  life  and  property'' — in 
other  words,  as  poverty  increased,  so  should  the  police — 
that  food  depots  should  be  replaced  by  arsenals — soup- 
kitchens  by  artillery — that  Ireland,  in  the  most  dire  con- 
vulsions of  her  despair,  should  have  more  military,  more 
jails,  and  more  stringent  laws  to  restrain  her;  and  for 
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such  purposes  '^  no  powers  should  have  been  withheld,  and 
no  expense  grudged."''  That  our  poHtico-economists,  who 
propound  such  a  system  of  government  as  this,  are  moved 
thereto  by  a  hatred  of  the  Irish,  we  do  not  beheve.  On 
the  contrary,  we  think  that  they  value  the  country  in  the 
abstract — there  are  such  materials  of  wealth  in  her  soil ! 
and  as  to  the  people,  we  are  convinced  that  '"  they  rather 
like  them!"  the  Irish  are  such  convenient  drudges — they 
are  so  useful  in  harvest-time  in  reducing,  by  competition, 
the  wages  of  the  English  peasant — and  they  are  content 
with  so  little  for  their  toil,  that  their  numbers  in  England, 
by  lowering  the  price  of  labour,  adds  so  considerably  to 
the  profits  of  the  capitalist,  enables  him  to  accumulate  so 
much  more  quickly  than  he  otherwise  could  do,  that  our 
politico-economists  cannot  but  esteem  the  Irish — -as  they 
do  the  steam-engine,  and  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  not, 
because  the  politico-economists  hate  the  Irish,  that  they 
would  rule  them  by  martial  law  in  a  time  of  pestilence  and 
famine,  but  because  they  think  it,  first,  the  great  duty  of  a 
government  to  preserve  *^the  life"  of  the  rich  man,  and 
*'the  property"  of  the  capitalist;  and,  next,  because  they 
do  not  like  to  see  England  contracting  a  loan  of  .£8,000,000 
for  the  unremunerative  preservation  of  surplus  labour.  In 
their  calculations  a  hundred  lives  and  a  hundred  pounds 
are  but  abstract  quantities  of  unequal  proportions,  for  the 
latter  represents  interest  and  profit,  the  former  only  the 
zero  of  humanity  and  a  certain  loss ;  and  on  the  purest 
principles  of  human  reasoning,  it  is  a  species  of  insanity  to 
sacrifice  that  which  is  always  of  value  to  that  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  market  for  employment,  is  a  drug  !  To 
attempt  to  convince  these  philosophers  that  they  are  in 
error,  would  be  as  vain  as  to  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
to  Don  Quixote  that  the  days  of  knight-errantry  had  passed 
away,  when  he  could  affirm,  that  the  necessity  for  the 
institution  still  existed,  as  men  had  not  ceased  to  be  false, 
nor  maidens  forlorn. 

We  pass  from  the  politico-economists  to  the  measures 
which  have  been  submitted  to  parliament  by  persons 
unconnected  with  the  government.  We  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  those  which  have  assumed  the  distinctive  form  of 
a  substantive  resolution  or  bill :  as  the  bills  proposed  by 


*  See  Economist  newspaper,  February  27th,  1847,  pp.  225-228. 
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Mr.  Sharmaii  Crawford  and  by  Lord  George  Bentinck.  The 
first,  who  is  an  old  and  well-tried  friend  of  the  rights  of  the 
occupying  tenant,  declared,  in  a  resolution  which  we  take 
to  be  an  undeniable  truth,  ^^that  no  measures  can  be  effec- 
tual in  producing  a  demand  for  labour,  and  improving  the 
condition  of  the  people,  which  shall  not  include  such  an 
amendment  of  the  laws  of  landlord  and  tenant,  as  shall 
give  to  the  improving  tenant  in  occupation  a  sufficient  per- 
manency of  tenure,  or  else  establish  the  tenant's  right  to 
claim  by  law  full  compensation  for  all  benefits  created  by 
the  expenditure  of  his  labour  and  capital  on  the  premises 
in  his  occupation.'^"'  The  substance  of  this  resolution  was 
subsequently  embodied  by  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  in  the 
'*  Tenants'  (Ireland)  Bill;"t  and  both  principles  maybe 
found  in  a  notice  given  by  Mr.  O' Conn  ell,  so  long  back  as 
July,  1846,  when  he  declared  it  to  be  his  intention  to  pro- 
pose to  parliament — ^Ist.    *^  An  Act  for  the  establishing 

*  See  Debate  in  House  of  Commons,  February  llth,  1847. 

t  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  February  25tli,  1847.  How- 
urgent  is  the  necessity  for  such  a  measure,  is  proved  by  the  Very 
R«v.  Dr.  Collins,  P.  P.,  of  Mallow,  who  is  reported  to  have  thus 
addressed  Lord  John  Russell : — • 

*'  Mutual  distrust  exists,  which,  at  present,  is  particularly  to  be 
deplored,  as  it  prevents  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  smaller 
farmers  say,  *  Why  should  we  cultivate  the  ground  when  the  land- 
lord will  seize  all  the  produce  of  the  harvest  for  the  rent?'  They 
add,  *  We  have  not  seed,  nor  money  to  pay  for  labour — if  tve  had,  our 
labour  would  he  of  no  use  to  our  families,  for  the  landlords  would  take 
all  to  themselves.'  This  state  of  things  creates  a  well-grounded 
apprehension  that  Ireland  is  only  in  the  beginning  of  sorrows,  which 
mus.t  naturally  affect  England  in  her  turn — her  position  in  regard 
to  which  country,  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  living  body  united 
to  a  dead  one.  To  save  both  countries,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
his  lordship  to  go  directly  to  his  object,  without  regard  to  the 
interests  that  might  interpose  themselves — to  set  aside  the  ordinary 
rules  which  regulate  a  Government,  by  acting  on  principles  savouring 
somewhat  of  despotism.  He  (Dr.  Collins,)  would  with  great  hu- 
mility suggest  to  his  lordship,  to  cause  a  law  to  be  passed  with  a 
view  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  land,  whereby  only  one-third 
of  the  crops  sown  since  last  September,  or  to  be  sown  during  the 
present  year,  should  be  liable  to  seizure  for  rent  or  arrears  of  rent. 
This  he  (Dr.  Collins)  admitted  was  a  sort  of  despotism,  but  a  neces- 
sary inevitable  one  in  the  present  state  of  that  country." — Dublin 
Evening  Post,  Feb.  23rd,  1847. 
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throughout  Ireland  of  the  Tenant  Right;"  and  2ndly. 
*'  An  Act  to  provide  full  compensation  in  all  cases  where 
the  Tenant  Right  may  not  sufficiently  apply  for  all  solid 
and  valuable  improvements  to  be  made,  or  already  made, 
by  the  occupying  tenant."  The  second  bill  of  Mr.  Sharman 
Crawford  is  one  comparatively  of  minor  importance,  and 
has  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  rates  should 
be  collected  in  Ireland.  Its  postponement  *'till  after 
Easter/'  renders  any  further  observation  upon  it  unneces- 
sary."' • 

We  regret  still  more  the  necessity  of  disposing  with 
equal  brevity  of  the  "  Irish  Railways  Bill"  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck.  It  was  a  remarkable  proposition,  coming  from 
the  leader  of  the  High  Tory  party ;  from  one,  too,  whose 
friend  and  adviser  is — Lord  Stanley!  The  more  we  con- 
sider that  plan  in  its  permanent  bearing  upon  the  welfare 
of  Ireland,  the  more  convinced  are  we  that  every  promise 
held  out  in  it-would  have  been  realized — that  it  would  have 
added  to  the  wealth  of  Ireland — encreased  its  revenue — • 
enriched  its  population — been  a  boon  to  landowners — an 
incalculable  advantage  to  farmers  and  shopkeepers — bene- 
ficially employed  110,000  families,  or  500,000  souls  for 
four  years;  whilst  every  shilling  advanced  by  England 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  those  great  objects  would 
have  been  repaid  by  interest.  It  was  a  valuable  project ; 
but,  considered  in  itself  as  a  means  of  providing  present 
relief  and  employment,  it  was  entirely  inadequate,  and,  in 
many  respects,  inapplicable ;  and  it  was  brought  forward  at 
an  inappropriate  time.  It  was  a  good  thing  out  of  season ; 
and,  in  the  condition  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  impractica- 
ble. It  failed,  because  its  success  in  parliament  could  not 
have  insured  its  success  elsewhere ;  and  its  triumph  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  have  involved  the  downfall  of 
the  existing  government,  at  a  moment  when  Ireland  most 
required  the  care  of  those  in  authority,  and  the  empire  could 
not,  without  great  danger,  be  exposed  to  the  anarchical 
struggles  of  three  weak  parties  for  office.  Lord  George 
Bentinck's  Irish  Railways  Bill  was  rejected  ;  but  we  trust 
that  its  principle  is  not  forgotten,  and  that  if  it  has  been 
postponed,  this  principle,  with  some  modification  of  its 
details,  may  be  revived  at  no  distant  period. 


*  See  Debate  in  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  25th,  1847. 
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We  have  already.  In  a  former  page,  dwelt  at  some  length 
on  the  spirit  in  which  legislation,  in  order  to  be  effective, 
must  be  made  to  proceed.  Where  the  evils  that  afflict  a 
country  are  many,  the  remedies  to  be  apphed  to  them  must 
be  numerous  before  we  can  hope  to  see  the  symptoms  of 
returning  health.  The  embrocation  that  relieves  the 
throbbing  temple  will  not  mend  the  broken  limb  ;  so  thinks 
the  physician :  but  such  seldom  appears  to  be  the  notion 
that  influences  our  ^'medicine  men '^  in  polity.  They 
profess  to  have  one  remedy  for  everything,  and  they  are 
only  wise  and  honest  when  they  intimate,  that  what  they 
propose  as  a  grand  and  a  saving  measure  includes  the 
enforcement  of  many  other,  many  important,  and  many 
minute  measures.  Thus,  if  it  be  asked  in  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland,  *'What  ought  to  be  done?"  Our 
answer  is.  No  one  measure,  that  the  wit  of  man  could 
devise,  would  be  sufficient  to  mitigate  its  present  suffer- 
ings, to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people,  or  secure 
them  against  the  recurrence  of  evils  such  as  those  with 
which  they  are  now  afflicted.  But  if  we  are  asked  in  what 
manner  we  would  commence  our  treatment  of  Ireland, 
we  at  once  reply, — By  providing  for  the  present  and 
the  future  subsistence  of  the  population  of  Ireland. 

Legislation,  in  a  kindly  spirit,  ought  to  begin  with  the 
masses — the  foundation  of  all  society;  and  that  same  spirit 
ought  to  be  carried  upward,  as  it  was  applied  to  each 
grade  in  Ireland,  or  connected  by  property  with  Ireland. 

The  spirit  that  dictated  the  demand  on  the  public  credit 
for  <£8,000,000,  to  prevent  the  population  from  being 
starved  to  death,  ought  to  be  breathed  into  every  clause  of 
a  Poor  Law  for  Ireland,  establishing  the  right  of  the  poor 
not  merely  to  sustenance  in  the  workhouse,  but  to  out-door 
relief,  labour  for  that  relief  being  the  only  condition  im- 
posed upon  the  able-bodied  pauper,  and  such  relief  being 
unconditional  where  the  applicant  was  aged,  impotent, 
infantile^  or  infirm. 

The  situation  of  Ireland,  the  history  of  every  civilized 
country  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  convince  us 
that,  wherever  the  government  and  the  property  of  a  nation 
have  been  Protestantized,  poor  laws  become  an  unavoida- 
ble necessity.  Wherever  the  monastery  is  destroyed,  the 
workhouse  must  be  erected,  and  the  mercenary  must, 
however  grudgingly  and  inefficiently,  discharge  some,  at 
least,  of  those  duties,  so  fully,  so  willingly,  and  so  well 
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performed  by  the  monk  and  the  nun.  Such,  as  we  have 
already  shown  in  a  former  article,  has  been  the  case  in 
England;  and  so  it  has.  been  with  Prussia,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Saxony,  Wirtemburg,  Holland  —  so,  too,  with 
Belgium,  when  infidelity  had  accomplished  that  which 
heresy  had  before  in  vain  attempted. 

We  may  feel  confident  that  in  a  country  which  is 
purely  Catholic,  whose  government  and  whose  people  are 
alike  animated  with  a  Catholic  spirit,  both  will  com- 
bine in  performing  that  great,  good  work,  "  feeding  the 
hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  harbouring  the  harbourless;^' 
that,  however  opposite  ma}^  be  the  conditions  in  life  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  each  will  feel  he  is  necessary  to  the 
other — that  the  rich  man  is  made  for  the  poor,  the  poor 
man  for  the  rich — that  the  rich  man  is  bound  to  give,  the 
poor  man  to  pray — that  both  thus  afford  mutual  aid  in  the 
attainment  of  heaven,  and  that  the  rich  man  cannot  refuse 
aid  to  the  poor  without  exposing  himself  to  eternal  perdi- 
tion.""' If  the  governing  power  be  Protestant,  and  the 
people  Catholic,  as  in  Ireland ;  or  if  the  government  and 
people  be  both  Protestant,  as  in  England  and  some  states 
on  the  continent ;  or  if  the  governing  power  be  Catholic, 
and  the  people  either  in  a  state  of  barbarism  or  infidelity, 
or  suffering  from  the  invasions  of  barbarians  or  infidels, — 
then  a  law,  like  the  Capitulary  of  Charlemagne,  may  pro- 
perly enforce  the  subsistence  of  the  poor  on  the  communities 
to  which  they  belong  ;t  or  may,  like  the  noble  bequest  of 
King  Ethelwulf,  render  the  royal  domains  for  ever  liable 
to  the  support  of  the  poor.];  In  all  cases  where  an  impedi- 
ment exists  to  the  free  and  perfect  action  of  a  Christian 
state  and  a  Christian  community,  some  aid  is  required  to 
charity,  or  there  may  be  demanded,  for  the  preservation  of 
life,  the  rigid  and  stringent  enforcement  of  a  poor  law. 

A  modern  author,  Rosmini,  (whose  opinions  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy,  but  who  seems  to  have 


*  S.  Augustin.     Serm.  367,  de  Verb.  Evang.  vol.  vii.  p.  1461. 

t  "  Suos  quaeque  civitas  pauperes  alito."  Capit.  Carl.  Mag. 
See  also  Capit.  803,  §  3.  805,  §  1.  §  3.  806,  §  9.  Pertz.  Monu- 
ment.  Germ.  Histor.  (Legum.)  Vol.  i.  pp.  110,  130,  135,  144. 

X  "  Semperque  ad  finem  seculi  in  omni  suae  hsereditatis  decima 
liida  pauperem  vestiri  et  cibari  prsecepit."  W.  Malmsb.  Gest. 
Reg.  Ang.  Lib.  ii. 
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thought  profoundly  on  every  subject  on  which  he  has 
written,)  although  opposed  to  a  poor-law  in  the  abstract, 
yet  admits  not  only  the  necessity,  but  the  justice,  of  it  in 
England  ;  he  regards  such  a  law,  he  says,  as  a  restitution 
made  by  the  rich  to  the  poor  of  England."""  If  this  be  true 
as  regards  the  English  poor,  who,  in  the  destruction  of 
the  monasteries  and  the  spoliation  of  the  Church,  were 
robbed  of  their  estates,  and  deprived  of  the  ever  tender 
watchful  almoners  of '*out-door  relief  ^^  to  them,  a  fortiori 
how  much  more  just  is  it  as  respects  the  Irish  poor,  who 
were  not  merely  despoiled  of  those  advantages,  but  whose 
numbers  were  increased  by  the  spoliation^  of  the  Irish  pro- 
prietors, of  their  estates  ? 

The  justice  of  having  an  efficient  poor  law  in  Ireland, 
we  humbly  think  we  have  already  proved.  Not  a  poor  law 
like  the  present,  which  upon  a  rental  of  £13,000,000,  as 
calculated  by  Lord  Mountcashel,  has  but  a  deduction  of 
£390,000  for  one  year's  poors'  rates  ;t  but  a  poor  law 
which  will  secure  and  enforce  out-door  relief.  The  neces- 
sity for  such  a  poor  law  cannot  be  more  strongly  urged 
than  in  the  following  words  addressed  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell by  the  Very  Rev.  J).  M.  Collins,  P.  P.  of  ('loyne,  as 
President  of  the  Deputation  from  the  Diocese  of  Cloyne : 

"  They  (the  Roman  Catholic  clergy)  looked  upon  out-door  relief 
in  a  two-fold  point  of  view — viz.,  as  a  means  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  existing  calamity  in  Ireland,  and  as  a  means  to  prevent  its 
recurrence.  When  he  (Dr.  Collins)  served  as  a  curate  in  the  parish 
of  Skibbereen,  and  the  adjoining  parish  of  Tullough,  in  the  year 
1822,  the  then  relief  committee  had  9,000  persons  on  their  poor 
lists,  out  of  a  population  of  about  11,000.  This  proved  that  the 
existing  evil  was  not  one  of  recent  growth,  and  hence  a  radical  cure 
■was  necessary  to  prevent  its  periodical  return.  Out-door  relief 
could  effect  that  end,  by  forcing  on  the  owners  of  the  soil  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  duties  annexed  to  their  position.  Unfortunately, 
that  class  in  Ireland  seemed  to  think  that  their  occupation  in  life 
should  be  to  extort  as  much  as  possible  from  the  poor  peasantry. 
This  state  of  things  accounts  for  the  periodical  return  of  famine  and 
destitution  among  the  people  of  that  unfortunate  country,  who, 

*  Percio  la  tassa  de'  poveri,  considerata  come  una  cotal  restitu- 
zione  che  fa  il  governo,  diventa  un  rimedio  necessario,  una  specie 
di  soddisfazione."  Delia  sommaria  cagione  per  la  quale  stanno  o  rovi- 
nano  le  umane  societa,  p.  22. 

t   Speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Feb.  22nd,  1847. 
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whenever  thej  lost  the  potato  crop,  were  unable  to  go  to  the  market 
to  purchase  other  species  of  food.  There  was  no  restraint  on  the 
landlords  to  create  destitution  to  any  amount,  because  the  poor  had 
no  claim  upon  the  soil  for  subsistence  by  law.  If  such  a  claim  was 
acknowledged,  the  landlords,  instead  of  making  paupers,  would 
exert  their  ingenuity  and  resources  to  discover  the  means  of  em- 
ployment for  the  people,  whereby  the  value  of  their  properties 
would  be  enhanced,  and  the  miseries  of  the  people  guarded  against. 
Hence  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Cloyne  and  Ross  looked  upon 
out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied  as  a  means  to  an  end — viz.,  the 
procurement  of  employment  for  the  people." 

Admitting,  then,  that  we  have  proved  both  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  having  an  efficient  poor  law  in  Ireland,  we 
then  look  at  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  and  we  find,  that 
there  is  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  no  less  a  sum 
than  <£l, 000,000  a  month ;  and  should  there  be  a  failure  of 
the  next  harvest,  as  there  has  been  of  the  last,  that  expen- 
diture, at  the  least,  must  be  continued.  Eight  millions,  it 
is  proposed  by  the  government,  should  be  given  to  feed  the 
Irish  poor,  whether  they  work  or  not;  <£l, 500,000  to  be 
advanced  to  the  Irish  landlords,  to  aid  them  in  improving 
their  estates;  £1,000,000  towards  the  reclamation  of  waste 
lands.  Thus,  the  only  chance  of  deduction  from  a  monthly 
expenditure  of  a  million,  is  the  prospect  of  return  from 
«£50,000's  worth  of  seed  in  green  crops,  the  improvement 
of  landlords'  estates,  at  an  expenditure,  on  the  average,  of 
19d.  per  acre  !  and  from  a  scanty  million  devoted  to  the 
reclamation  of  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland. 

We  thus  present  in  one  view  the  justice,  the  necessity, 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  which  we  desire  to  place 
before  our  readers.  But,  in  stating  thus  much,  we  do  not 
fully  dwell  on  all  its  embarrassments.  There  is  also  this 
incident  in  the  condition  of  Ireland,  which,  next  to  its 
actual  famine,  is  the  most  appalling  proof  of  its  desperate 
situation  —  the  determination  of  the  peasant-tenants,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  not  to  till  the  ground,  because 
of  their  conviction  that  to  do  so  would  be  only  to  benefit 
their  landlords,  without  securing  food  for  themselves  !  ^ 

Such  is  the  state  of  affairs  to  which  the  imperial  legisla- 
tion is  now  called  upon  to  apply  a  remedy.  To  stop  the 
drain  of  a  million  a  month  to  Ireland,  that  remedy  must  be 
efficient,  and  must  include  many  measures — effective  in 
their  action,  sure  in  their  results,  beneficial  in  their  opera- 
ture.     How  must  they  begin?    As  every  society  begins; 
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by  mutual  co-operation  securing  food,  raiment,  shelter  for 
every  industrious  man  belonging*  to  it.  Here  is  a  nation  of 
paupers  in  a  fertile  country,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
richest  empire  in  the  world.  What  is  to  be  done  for  that 
nation  ?  Because  to  say,  that  it  shall  go  on,  as  it  now  is, 
is  declaring  that  its  unmitigated  misery  shall  drain  the 
empire  of  its  wealth,  exhaust  its  resources,  and  render  it 
incapable  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  a  foreign  enemy. 

It  is  charity  to  feed  the  helpless  poor — it  is  statesman- 
ship to  secure  to  the  poor  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  to  nerve 
their  arms  to  industry,  and  to  fill  their  hearts,  not  with  the 
vain  hope,  but  the*  perfect  certainty,  that  the  land^  which 
their  toil  renders  productive,  shall  henceforth  be  their  secu- 
rity against  utter  starvation.  Statesmanship,  however, 
does  not  consist  in  issuing  ukases — in  declaring  *^  that 
there  shall  be  a  poor-law  affording  out-door  relief;"  it 
gives,  by  good  measures,  the  country  on  which  it  imposes 
such  a  burden,  the  strength  to  bear  it,  and  the  capacity  to 
meet  the  many  demands  consequent  upon  such  an  enact- 
ment. 

The  Property  and  Income  Tax  for  Ireland  ought  to 
be  an  efficient  Poor  Law  ;  that  is,  every  man  ought  to 
be  made  to  contribute  to  it  in  proportion  to  the  profit  which 
he  derives,  whether  directly  or  incidentally,  from  the  soil 
and  its  produce.  The  tenant,  the  middle-man,  the  land- 
lord, the  mortgagee,^  should  each  have  a  per  centage 
deducted  from  their  incomes  for  the  support  of  the  poor, 
and  that  increased  or  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  neces- 
sities of  each  year.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  we  do  not 
conceive  that  the  mortgagee  would  have  any  more  right  to 
complain  of  a  breach  of  contract  with  him,  than  the  pur- 
chaser in  the  funds  in  1841,  had  a  right  to  complain  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  Income  Tax  took  from  him  7d.  in  the 
pound  in  that  interest  which  he  had  purchased  on  the 
faith  of  the  public  credit,  and  for  the  full  amount  of  which 
interest  he  had,  as  he  conceived,  government  security.  The 
case  of  the  Irish  mortgagee  in  1847  is  not,  we  conceive,  as 
strong  as  that  of  the  English  fundholder  in  1841 ;  for  here 
the  land  on  which  he  lent  money  has  been  blighted  by  a 
visitation  of  Providence,  and  if  all  having  an  interest  in  it 
do  not,  each  in  his  particular  sphere,  make  some  sacrifice, 
it  becomes  as  useless  and  profitless  to  all  now  having  a  lien 
upon  it  as  if  Louis  Philippe  had  gained  possession  of  the 
country,  and,  like  other   invaders,  parcelled  it  out  and 
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appropriated  it  to  the  benefit  of  his  several  followers.  In 
such  a  case,  of  what  value  would  his  mortgapre  be  to  the 
Anglo-Irish  creditor  ?  About  as  much  as  it  will  continue 
to  be,  should  the  present  condition  of  Ireland  be  perpe- 
tuated, and  should  its  population  regard  themselves  as 
doome^i  to  bear  such  sufferings  as  they  have  hitherto 
endured,  or  ultimately  to  sink  under  such  afflictions  as  now 
overwhelm  them. 

All  who  are  connected  with,  interested,  or  involved,  in 
Irish  affairs,  must  make  up  their  mind  as  to  the  unavoida- 
ble necessity  of  enduring  a  great  sacrifice  in  money,  and  of 
those  profits  hitherto  derived  by  them  from  Ireland.  Their 
present  duty  and  their  future  welfare  alike  require  this. 
The  burden  will  fall  heavily  upon  all ;  but  that  class  which 
will  have  the  least  reason  to  complain  of  it,  is  composed  of 
those  to  whom  so  large  a  portion  of  the  property  of  the 
poor  was  transferred  in  the  last  legal  settlement  of  the 
tithe  question. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  an  honest,  a  merciful,  and  an 
efficient  poor  law  is  established  in  Ireland,  we  have  then  to 
consider  how  it  is  to  be  borne.  In  the  present  state  of 
Ireland,  if  unaccompanied  by  other  measures,  it  would  be 
intolerable.""  It  would  be  a  confiscation  of  the  land  of 
Ireland  to  the  poor  of  Ireland ;  and  the  utmost  which 
humanity  could  effect  would  be  to  leave  Ireland,  as  it  is,  a 
nation  of  paupers, — ^  without  any  accumulative  capital — • 

*  *'  The  people  of  Ireland  had  now  nothing  left — their  industry 
and  their  whole  subsistence  were  destroyed ;  they  had  nothing  to 
induce  them  to  persevere,  and  their  whole  capital  had  been  destroyed 
by  this  ruin.  It  had  been  estimated  that  the  amount  of  the  loss 
of  food  in  Ireland  was  £16,000,000  ;  but  not  only  had  this  loss 
occurred,  but  the  seed  had  also  been  consumed  and  destroyed,  the 
seed,  in  many  instances,  having  been  consumed,  or  sold  for  small 
prices,  in  order  to  obtain  food ;  and  in  some  places  the  people  had 
parted  with  their  heaps  of  manure,  in  order  to  get  a  little  money 
to  buy  food.  He  would  not  estimate  the  amount  in  money,  which 
must  be  added  were  the  items  to  be  taken  into  account.  All  that 
there  was  to  meet  this  crisis,  was  the  £10,000,000  to  be  expended 
by  the  Government  to  feed  the  people,  there  being  absolutely 
nothing  left  to  be  depended  upon  in  Ireland.  If  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  to  look  to  the  landlords  for  support,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  employment  to  be  found  had  never  been  able  to 
meet  the  demand  there."— Mr.  John  O'Connell.  Debate  in  House 
of  Commons,  March  5th,  1847.     Times  report. 
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incapable  of  weathering  out,  unassisted  by  extraneous  aid, 
another  storm  similar  to  that  which  has  now  visited  it. 
The  government,  then,  would  only  perform  a  small  portion 
of  its  duty,  if  it  merely  imposed  an  efficient  poor  law 
upon  Ireland,  fed  its  starving  millions  until  next  harvest, 
enabled  embarrassed  landlords  to  sell  a  portion  ^'  their 
estates,  and  advanced  in  all  £2,550,000  for  improvement  of 
lands,  the  cultivation  of  wastes,  and  the  growing  of  green 
crops. 

To  enable  Ireland  to  bear  a  poor  law — to  capacitate  Ire- 
land for  future  independence  and  prosperity,  much  more 
must  be  done.  Three  things  at  least  must  be  looked  to  ; 
and  that  not  alone  by  direct  patronage  and  actual  grants 
of  money,  but  also  by  the  encouragement  and  incorpo- 
ration of  companies  for  the  furtherance  of  these  objects — 

1st.    The  promotion  of  the  Irish  Fisheries. 

2nd.  The  reclamation  and  colonization  of  the  Waste 
Lands. 

Srd.   The  introduction  of  Railroads. 

The  *'  Piers  and  Harbours  Act,''  of  last  Session,  (9  and 
10  Victoria,  c.  3,)  was  the  first  effectual  movement  at- 
tempted for  many  years  to  promote  Irish  fisheries.  It  has 
made  the  commencement  with  £50,000,  to  aid  in  doing 
that,  which  those  who  are  the  best  judges  on  the  subject, 
declare  to  be  a  work  of  absolute  necessity,  that  is,  pro- 
viding harbours  of  refuge,  near  as  possible  to  the  bank, 
where  the  fish  are  to  be  found. "'^"  The  additional  supply  of 
food,  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  abundance  that  might  be 
created  around  the  shores  of  Ireland,  by  the  employment 
of  capital  in  this  branch  of  industry,  were  fully  exhibited  in 
the  debate  on  Lord  George  Bentinck's  motion ;  and  the 
importance  to  England  of  having,  in  case  of  war,  in  the 
Irish  fishermen  excellent  sailors  for  her  navy,  will  be 
found  fully  demonstrated  in  the  Report  presented  to  the  Re- 
peal Association,  by  Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell.t  Whilst  the 
neglect  that  has  characterised  the  legislature  on  this  point 
is  thus  stated : — '^a  sum  of  <£l,400,000  had  been  expended 
on  Scotch  fisheries  since  1809;  while  on  Irish  fisheries 


*  See  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Deane  before  the  Royal  Dubhn  Society, 
and  also  a  valuable  series  of  papers  in  the  Nation  newspaper  for  the 
present  year. 

t  Reports  of  Repeal  Association,  1844,  Vol.  1.  pp.  315,  316. 
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there  had  been  only  £300,000  spent  since  ISOO/'-'-  This 
neglect  must  cease.  If  it  be  desired  to  benefit  Ireland 
and  to  strengthen  the  Empire — to  make  the  one  internally 
rich,  and  the  other  externally  impregnable,  large,  liberal, 
sufficient  grants  should  be  made  for  the  promotion  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Irish  fisheries,  for  the  embodiment  and  dis- 
ciplining of  brave  sailors,  who,  like  to  those  in  1782,  to 
the  number  of  ten  thousand,  manned  the  fleet  of  Lord 
Rodney,  and  won  for  England  one  of  her  most  glorious 
naval  victories. 

(2.)  As  regards  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  we  are 
well  aware  that  of  all  the  good  plans  proposed  for  the  per- 
manent benefit  of  the  Irish  population,  this  is  the  one  least 
likely^  to  be  successful.  It  has  already  encountered  the 
opposition  of  the  politico- economists,  and  (what  is  more 
important)  of  Sir  ilobert  Peel — who,  forgetting  his  usual 
gravity,  described  Lord  John  Russell,  in  proposing  any 
such  plan,  as  ''  an  improver  of  Irish  bogs."t  Fortunately 
Sir  Robert's  argument  consists  in  the  wit,  and  the  wit  is 
as  heavy  as  the  argument  is  light. 

Contrast  this  Peel-joke  about  '^^an  Improver  of  Insh 
bogs,''  with  the  fact  of  the  recognised  capability  of  Irish 
bogs  for  improvement. 

The  Commissioners  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  bogs  in 
Ireland,  in  their  fourth  report  (1814,  p.  17,)  say : — 

'•  We  confidently  pronounce  that  the  extent  of  peat  soil  in  Ireland 
exceeds  2,830,000  English  acres,  of  which  we  have  shown  at  least 
one  million  Jive  hundred  and  seventy- six  thousand  acres  to  consist  of  flat 
red  bog ;  all  of  which,  according  to  the  opinions  above  declared, 
might  be  converted  to  the  general  purposes  of  agriculture;  the 
remaining  1,255,000  acres  form  the  covering  of  mountains,  of  which 
a  very  large  proportion  might  be  improved,  at  a  small  expense,  for 
pasture,  or  still  more  beneficially  applied  to  the  purposes  of  planta- 
tion. We  wish,  indeed,  it  were  possible  to  fix  the  attention  of  their 
proprietors  upon  this  subject,  so  connected  with  the  interests  of  the 
British  empire." 

Let  US  look  also  to  the  statement  recently  made  by  an 
Engineer,  as  to  the  employment  that  might  be  produced, 
and  the  comfort  that  might  be  diffused,  by  the  conversion  of 


*  Mr.  John  O'Connell  in  Debate,  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  15th, 
1847. 

t  Debate  in  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  2nd,  1847. 
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the  soil  of  bogs  into  peat  manure  and  peat  charcoal. ''"  The 
writer  shows  that  a  small  expenditure  in  this  way,  would 
give  a  full  and  profitable  employment  to  thousands  of  the 
poor  in  different  parts  of  Ireland.  And  yet  such  a  source 
of  employment,  and  such  means  of  locating  the  poor  are 
to  be  abandoned  because — Sir  Robert  Peel  ''loves  a 
joke,*'  whilst  hundreds  are  daily  dying  of  starvation  or 
perishing  by  fever ! 

There  were  memorable  words  once  pronounced  on  this 
subject,  in  the  very  centre  of  ''the  waste  lands  and  bogs " 
of  Ireland.  In  a  few  sentences  we  are  told  how  desolate 
now  is  the  region  of  Connemara,  and  how  the  care  of  man, 
and  the  watchfulness  of  a  paternal  Government,  might 
convert  it  into  a  scene  of  industry  and  happiness.  The 
extract  is  brief :  the  beauty  of  its  language  will  ensure  its 
perusal,  and  a  wise  administration  would  act  upon  the 
suggestion  it  contains. 

"  Oh  !  I  love  the  wild  and  majestic  scenery  through  which  I  have 
this  day  passed  in  coming  to  your  meeting.  Perhaps  I  might  be 
justified  in  saying,  that  nature  did  not  intend  me  for  a  politician; 
but  that  judging  from  my  feelings,  I  was  rather  destined  to  pass 
my  life  in  the  quiet  and  undisturbed  admiration  and  enjoyment  of 
nature's  beauty  and  magnificence.  The  scenery  which  I  have  this 
day  passed  through  has  made  me  think  so.  It  filled  my  soul  with 
a  thrilling  and  indescribable  sensation,  to  behold  that  wild  and 
swelling  morass  surrounded  by  cloud-capt  and  majestic  mountains—' 
the  regions  of  the  storm  and  the  mist;  and  the  quiet  lake  sur- 
rounded by  the  high  and  heath-covered  banks,  or  sometimes 
embosomed  in  the  midst  of  trees,  its  surface  scarcely  disturbed  by 
the  soft  and  perfumed  autumnal  breeze,  while  the  tiny  waves  by 
which  it  was  rippled,  seemed  to  smile  approbation  on  our  procession 
as  it  advanced  along  the  banks.  I  love  the  music  of  the  running 
waters;  the  silvery  echoes  of  the  mountain  rill,  and  the  sound  of 
the  torrent  rushing  over  the  brow  of  the  precipice.  They  seemed 
to  whisper  to  my  soul  the  joys  of  youth,  to  arouse  the  energies  of 
manhood,  and  to  dictate  to  me  a  command  that  I  could  not  refuse 
to  obey,  to  rouse  every  energy  of  my  soul,  every  power  of  my  mind, 
every  faculty  of  my  being,  to  make  that  majestic  and  neglected 
country  the  garden  and  the  paradise  for  which  nature  has  so 
obviously  designed  it.     Yes,  in  my  flattering  hopes  for  my  country, 

*  •*  An  appeal  for  the  Irish  peasantry,  with  facts  of  paramount 
advantage  to  the  Iron  Masters,  Manufacturers,  and  Agriculturalists 
of  England,  respecting  the  value  of  Peat  and  Peat-charcoal,  as  a 
fuel  and  fertilizer." — By  J.  W.  Rogers,  C.  E. 
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I  would  fain  think  that  the  injustice  and  misgovernment  of  the 
oppressor,  have  left  this  noble  district  the  desolate  wilderness  which 
we  find  it,  in  order  that  the  effects  of  our  country's  regeneration, 
should  be  made  in  it  powerfully  and  immediately  obvious  to  the 
world,  when  the  stream  which  murmurs  among  its  lowly  villages 
shall  be  converted  to  a  manufacturing  power,  and  its  harbours  be 
filled  with  the  commerce  of  the  western  world."* 

It  is  however  objected  by  the  politico-economists,  that 
"  if  you  reclaim  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland,  and  place  the 
pauper  population  upon  them,  you  lay  out  money  to 
accomplish  mischief — the  great  evil  of  Ireland  being  its 
subdivision  of  land,  and  small  holdings  the  cause  of  all  the 
present  misery/'  To  this  objection  it  might  be  replied, 
that  facts  do  not  correspond  with  their  theory ;  for,  com- 
paring the  wealthiest  part  of  Ireland,  with  the  poorest — 
that  in  which  distress  is  least  felt,  with  that  in  which  it  is 
most  felt — Ulster  with  (Jonnaught,  the  number  of  small 
farms  in  the  first  is  greater  than  in  the  second. 

Taking  it  however  to  b^  true  that  the  subdivision  of 
land  is  the  bane  of  Ireland,  what  is  the  value  of  the  objec- 
tion of  the  politico-economists  to  the  cultivation  and  allo- 
cation of  waste  lands  by  and  amongst  the  destitute  poor  of 
Ireland?  It  is  strange  that  those  who  are  so  fond  of 
figures  should  be  so  obtuse  as  to  facts,  when  they  have  ""a 
notion '^  to  hunt  up,  "a  principle '^  to  be  maintained,  or 
*^  a  theory '^  to  illustrate.  They  forget,  that  what  is  now 
to  be  done  in  Ireland  is  not  to  found  a  new  society,  but  to 

^  Speech  of  Mr.  O'Connell  at  the  Repeal  meeting  at  Clifden. 
Dublin  Freeman  s  Journal,  September  23rd,  1843.  In  the  debate 
on  Mr.  John  O'Connell's  proposals  respecting  the  state  of  Ireland, 
March  5th,  1847,  Mr.  Labouchere  thus  referred  to  the  state  of 
Connaught,  and  the  Christian  patience  of  its  population  : — "  I 
trust  the  honourable  gentleman  and  the  other  Irish  members  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  admit  that  I  have  never  attempted  to  underrate 
the  importance  of  the  crisis,  and  I  will  say  that  in  my  opinion,  if 
'  any  circumstance  was  necessary  at  the  present  juncture  to  stimu- 
late the  Government  or  the  Legislature  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  for  the  benefit  of  their  Irish  fellow-countrymen,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  patient  endurance  of  calamities  almost  beyond  human  power 
to  sustain,  which  the  suffering  people  of  Ireland  have  manifested.  I  make 
this  remark  with  reference  to  the  general  body  of  the  Irish  people, 
but  I  also  refer  particularly  to  the  people  of  Connaught  and  the 
West  coast  of  Ireland,  where  the  distress  has  been  almost  inconceivably 
great.'' 
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deal  with  a  state  of  things  alreacl}'^  established — that  there 
are  now  the  millions  in  Ireland  unemployed— depending 
for  their  daily  bread  on  the  Treasury ;  and  that  a  million 
a  month,  without  any  return,  must  go  to  their  support,  or 
more  than  a  million  must  be  given  to  employ  them,  and 
as,  in  the  case  of  the  waste  lands,  with  the  certainty  of 
giving  them  an  independent  existence,  and  thus  rendering 
them  contributors  to  the  public  Exchequer,  instead  of  being 
pensioners  upon  it.  The  question  is  not  whether  there  should 
be  large  or  small  farms  in  Ireland,  but  whether  the  poor  of 
Ireland  are  to  be  State  paupers,  or  independent  labourers; 
or,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Economist,  starved  to  death 
under  the  careful  superintendence  of  the  police,  and  the 
vigilant  eye  of  an  increased  military  establishment.  If 
the  question  were  between  small  and  large  farms,  we 
would  place  these  facts  and  figures  before  the  Economists. 

"  Ireland  contains  of  cultivated  or  cultivatable  land 
eighteen  millions  of^  acres ;  and  on  the  calculation  that 
a  farm  of  500  acres  gives  emplayment  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
men  through  the  whole  year,  if  the  available  land  be 
divided  into  36,000  farms,  employment  will  be  given  for 
720,000  individuals ;  but  the  agricultural  population 
being  5,406,743,  the  difference,  about  four  millions  and 
a  half,  would  be  left  without  subsistence,  in  a  country  of 
no  manufacture,  or  few  public  works,  or  any  mode  of 
living  but  the  soil.''"''"  What,  we  ask  the  Economists,  are 
they  to  do  with  the  four  millions  and  a  half  of  Irish  ^^o^Vi■' 
Isition^'  without  subsistejice/'  when  abolishhig  small  and 
establishing  large  farms  in  Ireland  ?  They  have  already 
answered  the  question,  by  telling^  us  how  they  would 
enforce  peace y  amid  a  nation  of  starving  men.  '^  For  this 
purpose,  no  powers  should  have  been  withheld  and  no 
expenditure  grudged. '^t 

This  might  be  in  accordance  with  the  shrewdness  of 
political  economy ;  but  it  would  be  certainl^^  bad  govern- 
ment, for  it  would  justify  the  loss  of  a  kingdom,  and 
might  involve  the  ruin  of  an  empire. 

(3.)  The  judicious  introduction  and  encouragement  of 
Railroads.     This  was  the  proposal  of  one  of  the  wisest, 

*  Report  of  Repeal  Association,  on  Industrial  Resources  of  Ire- 
land, pp.  232,  233. 

t  Economist  newspaper,  February  27th,  1847. 
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ablest,  and  most  honest  men,  who  ever  aided  m  the 
government  of  Ireland.  That  which  Thomas  Drummond 
proposed,  none  bnt  a  faction  infuriated  with  a  thirst  for 
power,  could  have  refused.  The  plan,  however,  which 
Mr.  i)rummond  desired  in  1839,  and  the  Tories  opposed, 
was  far  different  from  the  plan  of  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
and  also  far  superior  to  it.  It  would  have  advanced  the 
public  money  on  the  security  of  the  Irish  Counties  for 
making  railways — it  would  have  made  these  railways  the 
means  of  employment,  and  of  future  profit — and  whilst 
they  benefited  Ireland,  have  rendered  them  auxiliary  to 
Imperial  purposes.  With  the  testimony  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Hudson,  and  Mr.  Chaplin,  on  this  question,  we  be- 
lieve it  to  have  been  extreme  timidity  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature  to  have  hesitated  in  undertaking,  while  they 
were  yet  unoccupied,  the  management  of  the  trunk  lines 
of  railways  through  Ireland,  leaving  it  to  and  assisting 
private  companies  to  carry  on  the  branch  lines.  For 
Government,  as  far  as  it  is  yet  possible,  not  to  do  this, 
would  be  to  forego  a  great  advantage — one,  of  which 
the  most  dull  must  now  perceive,  it  would  have  been 
well  it  had  availed  itself  at  an  earlier  period  in  the 
English  railroads.  And  at  all  events  to  refuse  to  apply, 
on  some  modified  plan,  to  the  construction  of  railroads, 
the  public  labour  which  yet  remains  available,  appears 
to  be  little  short  of  downright  fatuity.  The  distinc- 
tion between  civilized,  half-civilized,  and  barbarous  states, 
at  this  day,  will  be  found  in  their  internal  modes  of  com- 
munication. The  first,  like  England  and  Belgium,  have 
railroads  branching  out  in  every  direction ;  the  second,  like 
Spain  and  Ireland,  have  military  roads  alone ;  the  third, 
like  Africa  and  South  America,  have  the  trackless  wilder- 
ness, the  bye-road,  or  the  rugged  mountain  pass.  No 
exertion  can  fully  develope  the  resources  of  Ireland,  with- 
out railroads.  It  gives  employment  now — it  affords  profi- 
table employment  in  a  thousand  different  ways  hereafter."'^' 
Government  has  to  choose  between  the  feeding  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  idly  and  unprofitably,  or  directing 
their  labour  to  the  completion  of  works  of  inestimable 


*  See  Mr.  Hudson's  speech  on  Irish  Railway  Bill,  even  with  all 
the  deductions  which  the  reply  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  of  the 
Chancellor  may  require. 
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value  to  the  empire.  To  suppose  that  they  will  prefer  the 
one  and  neglect  tlie  other,  is  to  imagine  that  they  are 
alike  devoid  of  sense  and  feeling.  We  think  far  otherwise 
of  them,  and  therefore  do  we  look  to  some  plan  being  pro- 
posed by  Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  present  Session,  for 
the  encouragement  of  Railways  in  Ireland.  In  expecting 
Government  to  act  thus  for  Ireland,  we  only  expect  them 
to  do  that  which  every  Government  in  Europe  has  done, 
but  in  England.  The  choice  is  between  unproductive 
doles,  and  productive  labour.   ^  Choose. 

There  are  other  topics,  which  press  for  our  considera- 
tion— the  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland'^'— emigration! — an 
absentee  tax;I  but  which  we  pass  by,  leaving  it  to  the 
legislature  to  deal  with,  discuss  them  calmly,  and  treat 
them  fairly.  We  feel  it,  however,  the  leas  necessary  -to 
dilate  on  the  settlement  of  any  of  these  subjects; 
because,  we  conceive,  (and  we  cannot  repeat  it  too  fre- 
quently,) that  all  would  be  facilitated  by  the  establishment 
of  a  merciful,  and  at  the  same  time  a  stringent  Poor  Law. 
It  would,  we  believe,  be  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  double 
operation  of  rack-renting,  and  insecurity  of  tenure ;  be- 
stow in  time  upon  Ireland,  the  blessings  of  a  resident  and 
careful  proprietary,  and  put  an  end  to  that  system,  which 
has  existed  but  too  long,  and  through  which  the  Irish 
emigrants  have  been  treated  as  the  step-children  of  the 
Government — ^harboured  without  tenderness,  and  cast  off 
without  care. 

In  suggesting  the  promotion  of  the  Irish  fisheries,  the 
cultivation  of  the  waste  lands,  and  the  formation  of  rail- 
roads, we  propose  means  by  which  Ireland  may  be  capa- 
citated to  bear  the  burden  of  a  Poor  Law,  and  we  also 
point  out  the  mode  and  the  manner  by  which  constant 
employment  may  be  afforded  to  the  able-bodied  poor. 
To  give  constant  employment  to  the  population  would  be 
to  confer  on  them  the  greatest  of  blessings ;  that  which 
beyond  all  others  they  most  desire,  and  to  procure  which. 


*  See  a  most  valuable  speech  made  on  this  subject  bj  the  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  in  the  House  of  Lords,  March  23rd,  1846. 

t  See  Debate  in  House  of  Commons  on  Emigration,  March  4th, 
1847. 

X  See  Ramsay's  "  Proposal  for  Restoration  of  Irish  Parliament," 
p.  9. 
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tliey  become  temporary,  or  permanent  exiles.  None  feel 
more  bitterly  than  the  Irish  poor,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes  of  their  country  is,  that  its  industry  is,  like  its 
epidemic  fever— intermittent — that  it  perpetually  oscil- 
lates between  compulsory  idleness,  and  insufficiently  com- 
pensated toil.'"'  ^ 

It  may  be  said,  and  we  are  certain  it  will  be  said,  that 
the  plans  which  we  suggest  must,  if  adopted,  involve  Eng- 
land in  considerable  expense.  Undoubtedly  they  will  do 
so,  in  the  first  instance;  but  did  not  the'abolition  of  slavery 
involve  an  expenditure  of  £20,000,000?  In  the  present 
instance,  too,  the  expense  will  not  be  permanent,  nor,  like 
the  million  a  month,  if  unaccompanied  by  other  measures, 
an  expense  to  which  no  man  can  foresee  the  certain  ter- 
mination. Parties  have  changed  in  England,  but  its 
government  has  ever  remained;  and  ^Aa^  which  now  exists 
must  take  upon  itself  the  consequences  of  its  predecessors' 
acts.  The  land  of  Ireland  is  now  afflicted — the  curse  of 
Providence  seems  to  have  fallen  on  that  which  the  evil 
passions  of  man  had  blighted  for  centuries.  It  is  said  by 
a  clever  German  authoress,  ''  A  stone  may  have  a  history, 
but  only  a  creature  with  consciousness  a  destiny.''  -Every 
acre  of  ^the  land  of  Ireland  has  a  history /m  its  triple  con-  ■ 
fiscation ;  and  what  has  been  the  sad  destiny  of  its  people, 
through  the  repeated  misconduct  of  the  English  govern- 
ment? Without  entering  upon  any  political  question 
whatever,  look,  we  say,  to  the  manner  in  which  English 
governments  have  dealt  with  the  land — displacing  the 
natives  to  make  room  for  the  foreigner ;  refusing  to  recog- 
nize the  right  of  natives  to  live  on  what  had  been  their  own 
lands ;  and,  when  planting  Englishmen  on  lands  in 
Ireland,  not  binding  them  by  the  laws  of  England.  Even 
the  penal  laws  were  land  laws ;  and  so  were  the  Whiteboy 
acts,  insurrection  acts,  and  coercion  bills.  We  are  not  the 
defenders,  neither  will  we  be  the  maligners,  of  the  Irish 
landlords  ;  but  if  their  conduct  be  the  constant  theme  of 
execration  in  every  English  journal,  if  their  name  has  be- 

*  See  on  this  subject,  the  eulogium  pronounced  on  the  untiring 
industry  of  the  Irish  labourers,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons 
bj  Mr.  Wakley ;  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  a  study 
of  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.  Debate  in  House  of  Commons,  on  "Fever  (Ireland) 
Bill,"  March  18th,  1846. 

VOL.  xxn.— -NO.  XLin.  17 
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come  a  bye- word  of  scorn  and  a  term  of  reproach  in  every 
civilized  state, — let  it  be  remembered  that  the  English 
government,  and  the  laws  that  government  proposed  or 
sanctioned,  have  rendered  them  '^  the  wretches "  which 
they  are  now  declared  to  be,  by  inducing  them  to  believe 
that  their  acts  were  to  be  without  responsibility,  and  their 
crimes  without  punishment. *'«' 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland  ? 
What  the  normal  state  of  Ireland,  as  described  by  one  full 
of  unchristian  and  anti-Irish  prejudices?  And  whether  is 
the  English  government  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  Irish  population  ? 

On  these  three  questions  we  mean  to  quote  English 
authorities. 

First,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  it 
is  said  by  the  Earl  FitzwilUam. 

**  He  asked  why  was  the  rural  population  of  Ireland  what  it  was  ? 
He  asked  wealthy  London — he  asked  wealthy  England — why  Ire- 
land was  poor  ?  Who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  poverty  of  Ireland  ? 
He  said  that  England  had  been  ike  cause — the  m'iginal  tyranny  of 
England.  Was  Ireland  to  be  regenerated  by  Ireland  herself  ?  You 
must  assist  in  this  great  work  ;  you  could  not  escape  from  the  duty 
of  it,  even  if  22,000  Irish  paupers  had  not  in  one  day  been  relieved 
'  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers  of  Liverpool.  This  proposition 
was  too  true,  the  inference  to  be  derived  from  it  was  too  striking, 
not  to  impress  itself  on  their  lordships'  and  the  public  mind  of 
England.  He  thought  it  was  wise  to  enable  the  land- owners  of 
Ireland  to  assist  in  regenerating  the  country."! 

Secondly,  as  to  the  normal  state  of  Ireland,  it  is  thus 
described  by  the  Economist, 

"  There  a  great  police  scattered  over  part  of  the  country,  haa 
reduced  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  be,  in  ordinary  matters,  little 
better  than  the  automatic  servants  of  the  Government  and  the 
landlords  ;  there  two  sets  of  clergymen  in  almost  every  parish,  have 
limited  freedom  of  thought,  and  have  checked  freedom  of  action  ; 
there  education  has  been  provided  for  the  mass  ;  there  a  set  of  gentle- 
men, hostile  to  some  extent  to  the  native  population  and  stipendiary 
magistrates,  have  administered  every  part  of  the  law,  and  left  the 


*  *' Infelices    esse    eos,    qui   omnia   sibi  licere  existimarunt." 
Ammiau.  Marcell.  Lib.  xxvi.  §  10. 

t  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  January  25th,  1847. — Morning 
Herald  report. 
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people  with  no  other  task  in  their  country  than  that  of  cultivating 
potatoes.  They  have  been  deprived  of  all  legitimate  motives  for  exertion. 
In  them  honourable  ambition  has  been  hilled.^'* 

The  third  question,  as  to  whether  the  English  govern- 
ment is  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  Irish  population,  is  thus  answered  by  the  Times 
newspaper  of  Feb.  25th,  1847. 

**  The  Irish  ulcer  is  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  empire.  It 
was  to  be  expected  that  it  should  come  to  this.  The  people  of 
England  have  most  culpably  and  foolishly  connived  at  a  national 
iniquity.  Not  to  go  farther  back  than  the  Union,  for  now  at  least 
half  a  century  England  has  had  a  collateral  voice  in  Irish  affairs. 
It  has  been  notorious  all  that  time  that  Ireland  was  the  victim  of 
unexampled  social  crimes.  Besides  lesser  evils,  there  existed  no 
public  provision  for  the  poor.  Property  ruled  with  savage  and 
tyrannical  sway.  It  exercised  its  rights  with  a  hand  of  iron,  and 
renounced  its  duties  with  a  front  of  brass.  Age,  infirmity,  disease, 
and  every  form  of  weakness  and  bereavement  were  cast  out  to 
perish.  The  *  fat  of  the  land,'  the  '  flower  of  its  wheat,'  its  '  milk 
and  its  honey,'  flowed  from  its  shores,  in  tribute  to  the  ruthless 
absentee,  or  his  less  guilty  cousin  the  usurious  lender.  It  was  all 
drain,  and  no  return.  But  if  strength  and  industry  fared  but  ill  in 
a  land  where  capital  was  in  a  perpetual  flux  and  decay,  how  much 
more  poverty  and  weakness  ?  In  an  integral  part  of  the  British 
empire,  on  soil  trodden  by  a  British  Sovereign,  the  landowner  was 
allowed  to  sweep  away  the  produce  of  the  earth,  without  leaving 
even  a  gleaning  for  them  that  were  ready  to  perish.  And  they  did 
perish  year  by  year  continually  from  sheer  destitution.  The  whole 
Irish  people  were  debased  by  the  spectacle  and  contact  of  licensed 
mendicancy  and  recognized  starvation.  England  stupidly  winked  at 
this  tyranny.  Ready  enough  to  vindicate  political  rights,  it  did  not 
avenge  the  poor.  It  is  now  paying  for  that  connivance.  The  dreadful 
consequences  of  the  crime  have  recoiled  both  on  the  immediate 
agents  and  on  the  consenting  bystanders.  We  are  now  beginning 
to  wipe  off  the  score  of  a  long  neglect.  Such  is  the  usual  law  of 
retribution.  If  it  is  asked  why  we  have  now  to  support  half  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland,  the  question  answers  itself — because^  with  our  eyes 
open,  we  have  deliberately  allowed  them  to  be  cruslied  into  a  nation  of 
beggars.'' 

Nothing  can  be  more  true.  For  all  that  has  happened, 
and  all  that  is  occurring,  the  English  government,  and 
through  them  the  English  people,  must  bear  the  conse- 


♦  Economist  newspaper,  January  23rd,  1847,  p.  87. 
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quences.  They  are  responsible,  because  they  have  neither 
ruled  Ireland  as  a  province,  cared  for  her  as  a  colony,  nor 
respected  her  as  a  nation.  The  expenses  of  misgovern- 
ment  are  great  in  proportion  to  its  duration ;  and  we  sug- 
gest the  means  for  their  ultimate  diminution — we  even 
think,  their  certain  extinction. 

We  have  abstained,  throughout  this  article,  from  all  allu- 
sion to  the  '*  Irish  Party,''  because  we  have  already  in 
another  place,  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  subject. 
Recent  events  have  justified  our  anticipations.  The  party 
may  now  be  said,  practically  at  least,  to  have  ceased  to 
exist :  factious  feelings  have  predominated  over  its  delibe- 
rations ;  the  selfishness  of  a  class  has  influenced  its  policy  ; 
and  to  those  who  do  not  consider  the  unpromising  elements 
of  which  it  was  from  the  beginning  composed,  its  fall  will 
appear  to  afford  another  lamentable  proof,  that  Irish- 
men cannot  co-operate  for  any  one  ^reat  object — that, 
in  the  shipwreck  of  their  country,  they  are  less  careful  to 
preserve  the  vessel  entire,  than  they  are  desirous  to  see 
those  embarked  with  them  exposed  to  peril,  it  may  be  to 
death,  whilst  each  selfishly  calculates  he  may  possess  him- 
self of  a  plank,  wherewith  he  can,  perchance,  by  individual 
skill  and  darinor.  reach  the  shore  in  safety. 
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I. — Sketches  of  the    History  of   Christian   Art.     Bj  Lord   Lindsay. 
3  vols.  8vo.     Murray:   1847. 

WE  regret  that  we  have  not  room,  in  this  Number,  for 
more  than  a  mere  acknow^ledgment  of  having  before 
us  this  learned  and  most  interesting  work.  Of  its  merits 
we  will  not  at  present  say  more ;  because  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  write  more  full}'  on  it  in  our  next  Number. 

IL — From  Oxford  to  Rome  :   and  hoio  it  fared  with  some  who  made  the 
journey.   By  a  Companiox  Traveller.  London,  Longman's:   1847. 

This  work  contains  the  imaginary  history  of  a  youth, 
converted  from  High-church  Anglicanism  to  Catholicity. 
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He  is  described  so  as  to  form  a  type  of  a  young  clergyman 
of  that  school.  Ardent  and  eager,  full  of  hope,  nay,  confi- 
dent beyond  his  wary  tutor,  in  the  practicabihty  of  Pusey- 
ism,  he  receives  orders  with  the  most  solemn  feelings, 
renounces  an  early  attachment  which  amounted  almost  to 
an  engagement,  throws  himself,  as  a  curate,  into  the  work 
of  a  large  manufacturing  town,  (Leeds,  we  suppose,)  with 
every  advantage ;  becomes  dissatisfied  with  the  incapabili- 
ties and  unrealities  of  Anglicanism;  resigns,  travels 
abroad ;  is  smitten  with  the  beauties  of  the  Catholic  sys- 
tem, and  at  length  disgusted  by  the  proceedings  in  r6 
Ward  at  Oxford,  embraces  the  Catholic  faith.  He  then, 
with  four  other  companions,  enters  a  religious  house  in 
Italy.  So  far  we  could  believe  the  outline  of  the  tale  to  be 
true ;  for  we  know  of  many  counterparts  to  it.  But  now 
mark  the  sequel.  Eustace,  the  hero,  soon  begins  to  pine 
with  useless  regrets,  and  remorseful  sadness ;  is  ever  quoting, 
'' By  the  waters  of  Babylon,  &c.,''  (and  his  companions 
do  the  same,)  and  at  last  dies  rejecting  (if  not  cursing)  the 
intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  making  profession 
of  what  is  meant  to  represent  a  Protestant  principle — the 
Oneness  of  the  Mediator.  (P.  176.)  ^  To  all  this  we  have 
one  very  serious  objection  to  make ;  it  is,  that  there  is  not 
a  word  in  the  book  to  warn  its  readers  that  all  this  is  a 
pure  fiction.  We  are  sure  that  many  will  be  deceived. 
They  will  think  that  it  did  indeed  thus  "  fare  with  some  who 
lately  made  the  journey :''  and  that  the  "Companion 
Traveller,''  bears  witness  to  what  he  has  seen.  One  such 
fact,  as  is  here  related,  would  weigh  more  with  many 
minds,  than  the  most  acute  reasoning.  Satisfy  them  that 
they  who  have  left  Anglicanism  for  Rome,  have  found 
nothing  in  the  exchange  but  disappointment,  regret,  re- 
morse and  almost  despair,  and  they  will  justly  place  these 
results  in  the  balance  against  any  amount  of  argument  or 
persuasion  which  we  can  bring.  And  again  we  repeat, 
the  author  of  this  little  work  will  be  thought  by  many  to 
have  brought  forward  such  a  case.  We  feel  it,  therefore, 
a  duty  to  deny  its  existence ;  point-blank,  unequivocal, 
universal  denial  do  we  give  it.  Not  one  of  those  who  have 
joined  the  Church  from  the  Universities,  since  the  period 
specified  in  the  book,  has  died.  Moreover,  we  can  name 
every  one  who  has  joined  a  religious  community  in  England 
or  abroad  ;  that  is  in  Belgium,  for  in  Italy,  Rome  excepted, 
there  is  not,  we  can  safely  say,  one.     Let  any  one  examine 
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tlie  matter  for  himself.  Any  Catholic  will  direct  his  steps 
towards  Charnwood  Forest,  or  St.  Wilfrid's,  or  Hodder, 
or  almost  any  of  our  Colleges.  There  he  will  see  the 
reality  instead  of  the  romance.  Let  him  see  how  light  the 
bond — how  easy  to  be  snapped  by  one  act  of  will — ^ which 
ties  the  convert  to  his  chosen  life  of  restraint  and  rigour. 
Let  him  enter  in  as  a  guest ;  and  let  him  watch  silently, 
converse  as  though  unguardedly,  or  interrogate  studiously: 
and  let  him  judge  by  the  results.  Nay,  we  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  so  little ;  he  shall  have  better  evidence  than 
negatives.  If  he  find  the  care-worn,  pining  frame  and 
features  of  Eustace,  the  absent  gaze,  the  stolen  sigh,  the 
*' longing  lingering  look  behind''  towards  dreary  Angli- 
canism, then  let  him  consider  it  an  argument  in  his 
favour.  But  on  our  side  let  him  require  more.  We  will 
pledge  ourselves  that  he  shall  have  every  opportunity  of 
ample  examination.  He  shall  watch  the  student  or  the 
novice  in  church,  himself  unobserved ;  he  may  fall  into  his 
company  as  a  casual  stranger,  or  throw  himself  upon  his 
conscience  as  one  wishing  to  learn  from  his  experience; 
and  if  he  find  not  cheerfulness,  joy,  gratitude,  delight  at 
being  what  and  where  he  is ;  if  he  hear  not  words  of  press- 
ing invitation,  of  eager,  loving,  encouragement  to  hasten 
on  and  taste  with  hini  the  sweets  of  peace  and  truth,  and 
be  partaker  of  his  spiritual  treasures;  if  he  find  not  in 
countenance,  in  eye,  in  tongue,  evidence  of  bright  and 
serene  security,  nay  of  exultation  and  almost  bliss,  then 
let  him  believe  that  the  latter  part  of  poor  Eustace's  his- 
tory is  no  fiction,  and  that  recent  converts  have  met  with 
disappointment.  But  surely  what  they  themselves  have 
written  to  the  contrary,  ought  to  convince  sufficiently  the 
most  incredulous. 

There  is  a  sad  episode  in  Eustace's  history  still  less 
true,  or  even  probable,  than  the  main  story.  Our  Catho- 
lic readers  will  smile,  when  they  hear  that  it  turns  on  the 
existence  of  unhappiness,  insecurity,  and  protestantism, 
lurking  under  the  nun's  veil.  Puseyite  ladies  become 
nuns,  and  are  miserable  for  what  they  have  done.  Whe- 
ther such  things  may  or  may  not  be,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
say ;  it  is  enough  for  the  present  that  they  have  not  been. 
We  say  it  with  confidence,  the  whole  is  a  fiction,  and  what 
is  worse,  a  fiction  put  forward  as  though  it  were  a  truth. 
But  there  is  one  part  of  the  tale,  which  we  must  qualify  by 
a  stronger  epithet ;  it  is  positively  calumnious,  detestably 
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false.  It  is  clearly  intended,  by  it,  to  make  Protestants 
believe,  that  any  married  clergyman  who  joins  the  Catho- 
lic Church  will  be,  not  merely  permitted  (where  there  is 
mutual  consent)  to  separate  from  his  wife,  but  compelled  to 
do  so ;  or  at  least  that  the  poor  lady  must  submit  to  this 
severing  of  what  God  has  joined,  whether  she  will  it  or  no. 
INow  every  Catholic  knows  that  such  a  course  is  not  even 
advised;  that  if  wished  by  the  parties  themselves  it  is 
scarcely  permitted ;  and  never  till  strict  investigation  has 
satisfied  the  authorities  of  the  Church  that  it  is  a  sponta- 
neous, free,  unbiassed  and  cheerful  step  on  both  sides, 
both  wishing  to  serve  God  and  Him  alone,  in  separate 
paths  of  religious  life,  guarded  by  holy  vows.  "  In  Domo 
Domini  ambulavimus  cum  consensu,''  would  be  the  motto 
of  such  a  blessed  pair.  And  even  then  no  consent  would 
be  ever  given,  unless  the  children,  if  any,  either  were  by 
age  be^'ond  the  want  of  parental  care,  or  were  amply  pro- 
vided with  every  requisite  for  their  proper  education. 


III. — 1.  The  TJnitij  of  the  Episcopate  Considered,  In  reply  to  the  work  of 
the  Rev.  T.  W.  Allies,  M.  A.,  entitled,  *  The  Church  of  England 
cleared  from  the  Charge  of  Schism,  upon  Testimonies  of  Fathers 
and  Councils  of  the  First  Six  Centuries,'  bj  Edward  Healy 
Thompson,  M.  A.     Loudon,  Richardson  and  Son  :  1847. 

2. — A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Allies.  Bj  Peter  le  Page 
Renouf,  late  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  London,  Toovey  : 
1847. 

Mr.  Thompson's  work  is  far  too  solid  and  valuable  to 
be  dismissed  with  a  short  notice  like  the  present.  In  fact, 
we  had  actually  an  article  on  it  written  for  this  number, 
but  have  been  obliged  to  postpone  it  from  press  of  other 
subjects.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  much  more  careful  answer  than 
Mr.  Allies's  work  deserves;  for,  admirable  though  the 
latter  be  in  its  candid  and  generous  spirit,  we  never  read  a 
more  shallow  and  inconsecutive  treatise.  It  is  hardly 
credible  that  a  writer  could  bring  together  such  facts  as 
may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Allies's  pages,  and  gravely  maintain 
that  the  doctrine  to  which  they  witness  is  the  '[  sovereign 
and  independent  power  of  every  individual  bishop;"^  a 
doctrine  extravagantly  at  variance,  no  less  with  the  spirit 
and  meaning  of  Church  history  in  general,  than  with  eveiy 
single  fact  contained  there  in  particular.      Yet  such  is 
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unquestionably  Mr.  Allies 's  assertion ;  for  not  only  does 
lie  make  the  statement  above  quoted  (p.  17),  but  distinctly 
maintains  also  that  the  patriarchal  system,  in  which  he 
includes  the  papal,   is   "'  not   strictly  of   divine   right.'* 

Here,  then,  precisely  it  is  that  Mr.  Thompson  joins 
issue.  ^'  This/'  he  says  (p.  21),  "is  not  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine: it  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  and  the 
Councils  of  the  first  six  centuries."  ^  "  The  Catholic  doc- 
trine is,  that  the  episcopate  is  one,  indivisible,  sovereign, 
arid  independent ;  and  that  every  bishop  has  part  in  this 
episcopate,  not  as  an  independent  individual,  but  as  a 
member  of  the  episcopal  body."  '^  That  body  consists  of 
bishops  corporately  united,  not  only  one  with  another,  but 
with  one  as  their  head  and  connecting  bond.  This  head 
and  bond  is  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  successor  of  >St. 
Peter,"  (pp.  24,  30.) 

Mr.  Thompson's  real  controversy  is,  not  with  Anglican, 
but  with  simply  Protestant,  or  with  openly  infidel,  opinions. 
A  person  who  can  read  history,  and  come  to  Mr.  Allies's 
positive  conclusions,  must  be  beyond  the  reach  of  argument, 
and  a  subject  only  for  our  prayers.  But  there  are  facts 
which  that  gentleman  has  brought  together,  which  present 
prima  facie  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Catholic  conclusions, 
and  tend  to  the  inference  that  Church  history  is  one  unin- 
telligible maze.  These  facts  our  author  has  confronted 
with  singular  accuracy  and  completeness.  He  applies 
to  them  the  principle  above  quoted,  and  shows  plainly 
that  it  is  the  only  true  mode  of  understanding  and  har- 
monizing them.  He  then  proceeds  .to  establish,  that 
this  very  principle  is  precisely  identical  at  bottom  with 
Bellarmine's  doctrine,  and  utterly  inconsistent  even  with 
the  Galilean  notions.  In  fact,  we  cannot  too  highly  recom- 
mend the  study  of  Mr.  Thompson's  work ;  and  we  hope, 
in  our  next  number,  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  its  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  E/Cnouf's  Letter  to  Mr.  Allies  is  connected  with  the 
same  general  subject,  but  with  a  different  part  of  it.  Mr. 
Allies,  characteristically  enough,  having  maintained  that 
the  internal  organization  of  the  Church  possesses  no  higher 
than  a  human  sanction,  yet  calls  organic  unity  an  essen- 
tial law  of  the  Church  (p.  198) ;  and  then  immediately 
afterwards  proceeds  to  maintain  that  this  essential  law 
may  be  broken,  and  yet  the  essence  of  a  Church  not  neces- 
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sarily  destroyed.  Further,  he  holds,  that  the  Church  in 
communion  with  Rome  is  destitute  of  the  attribute  '*Catho- 
Hcity  ;'^  and,  further  still,  that  there  are  practical  corrup- 
tions in  the  latter  Church  which  show  her  marked  inferi- 
ority to  the  "undivided'^  Church  Catholic  of  a  former  age. 
It  is  to  these  allegations  that  Mr.  Renouf  addresses  himself; 
and  he  meets  them  in  a  very  masterly  way.  On  the  two 
latter  heads  he  points  out  in  substance,  (1.)  that  the  Church 
was  Catholic  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  she  was  confined 
to  one  city  in  an*  obscure  province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  much  more  may  be  so  now,  though  many  may  have 
chosen  to  schismatize  from  her;  and  (2.)  that  worse  prac- 
tical corruptions  existed  in  the  times  of  the  Fathers  than 
are  even  alleged  at  the  present  day.  There  is  also  a  very 
valuable  historical  discussion  on  the  conversion  of  Russia, 
showing  (in  opposition  to  Mr.  Allies)  that  the  Church 
which  effected  that  conversion  was  in  communion  with 
Rome. 


IV. — A  new  Comparative  French  Grammar,  and  Phraseological  Refe- 
rence Booh,  prepared  expressly  for  the  Royal  Children  of  England. 
By  Marin  de  la  Voye.     London:  C.  M.  Law.  1847. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  royal  way  to  learning ; 
and  particularly  to  the  knowledge  of  languages.     M.  de 
la  Yoye  has  given  practical  evidence  of  his  faith  in  this 
axiom.     A  French  Grammar,  the  pages  of  which,  com- 
pactly printed,  reach  the  awful   and  somewhat  ominous 
number  of  QQQy  and  that  only  forming  one  work  of  a  *' Gram- 
matical Series,''  is  evidence  enough  that  Royal  children 
are  doomed,  like  meaner  mortals,  to  fight  through  their 
accidence,  and  to  battle  with  the  elements  of  grammar. 
And  yet  M.  de  la  Yoye  shows,  by  examples,  that  his  is 
in  truth  a  short  work.     But  long  or  short,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly an  able  and  a  learned  work :  and  independent  of  the 
fashion  which  royal  patronage  may  confer  on  it,  we  sin- 
cerely believe  that  it  is  sure  to  make  its  way,  by  its  own 
merits,  to  general  acceptance.     We  have  found  much  in 
it  that  would  be  sought  in  vain,  in  common  grammars ; 
though  not  partial  to  over-much  of  what  is  called  philoso- 
phy, in  grammar,  we  like  what  there  is  of  it  in  this ;  while 
at  "^ the  same  time  it  is  a  thorough  practical  work,  that  is, 
one  by  which  a  person  may  learn  to  speak  the  language— 
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and  that  is  more  than  we  can  say  of  many  books  of 
the  kind. 


V. —  The  National  Music  of  Ireland,  containing  the  History  of  the  Irish 
Bards,  the  National  Melodies,  the  Harp,  and  other  Musical  Instru- 
ments of  Erin.  By  Michael  Conrax,  Organist  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Manchester.     Dublin,  Duffy:  1846. 

This  work  is  another  proof,  if  more  are  wanting,  of 
what  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  remark  in 
the  course  of  this  Number,  that  there  is  a  growing  inter- 
est in  all  that  relates  to  the  antiquities,  learning,  and  his- 
tory of  Ireland.  The  Music  of  Erin  has  surely  a  right  to 
partake  in  this.  It  links  itself,  in  a  thousand  ways,  with 
every  one  of  these  objects  of  affectionate  research.  It 
reaches  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  national  existence ; 
its  musical  instruments  are  among  its  most  curious  archse- 
ological  remains.  And  to  our  taste,  a  Stoc  or  trumpet, 
and  a  Cruit  or  harp,  is  a  more  interesting  relique  of  anti- 
quity than  bows  or^  arrows,  or  warrior's  mail.  The  bard 
too  is  a  more  pleasing  character  to  contemplate  than  the 
hero  of  a  thousand  frays;  the  stiller  of  passion,  the 
smoother  of  the  roughnesses  of  savage  life,  the  inspirer  of 
lofty  and  gentle  thoughts,  the  framer  of  wise  laws,  and  the 
chronicler  and  immortalizer  of  great  deeds  and  men. 
How  naturally  his  office  prepared  the  way  for  the  nobler 
morality  of  Christian  faith;  and  how  much  the  ground 
must  have  been  broken  for  its  worship  to  a  nation  that 
could  ever  listen  to  music,  without  satiety.  Trahitur 
dulcedine  cantus,  may  have  been  said  of  the  Irish  people. 
Their  ears  and  hearts  were  attuned  to  the  sublime  strains 
by  which  Christianity  replaced  their  native  music,  and 
the  still  sublimer  doctrines  which  they  conveyed.  And  so 
in  fact  it  was.  The  Bardic  education,  and  Bardic  Col- 
leges, required  but  comparatively  little  to  have  engrafted 
on  them  the  monastic  rules  of  the  Catholic  Church;  and 
learned  monks  and  saints  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  harpers  of  more  ancient  times.  Thus  far  Mr.  Con- 
ran's  task  belongs  to  the  domain  of  archaeology  and  his- 
tory ;  and  we  gladly  acknowledge  that  he  has  availed  him- 
self of  every  ancient  fragment  of  evidence,  as  well  as  of 
every  stray  tradition,  to  construct  as  complete  a  history  as 
could  be  expected,  of  the  national  music  of  Erin.     But 
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another  part  remains,  which  required  diflPerent  qualifica- 
tions in  the  writer — the  technical  or  scientific  view  of  the 
subject.  Into  this  Mr.  Conran,  as  himself  of  the  craft, 
and  duly  qualified,  has  boldly  entered ;  and  we  think  with 
good  success.  lie  has  endeavoured  to  establish  the  exact 
relations  between  the  early  Irish  music  and  that  of  other 
countries,  ecclesiastical  or  profane.  We  are  sure  that  his 
work  will  meet  with  the  hearty  approbation  of  all  that  take 
an  interest  in  his  subject.  And  what  soul  with  any  music 
in  it  has  not  learnt  to  love  and  prize  those  "  Irish  Melo- 
dies,''  which  have  been  imperishably  rescued  from  obli- 
vion, by  the  Bard  of  Erin  ? 


VI. — A  Few  Earnest  Thoughts  on  the  Duty  of  Communion  with  the 
Catholic  Church.  Affectionately  addressed  to  an  Anglican  Friend, 
By  A  Recent  Contert.     London  :  Richardson  and  Son,  1847. 

Will  meet,  we  trust,  with  the  careful  attention  of  those 
for  whom  they  are  designed.  The  Catholic  reader,  too, 
will  be  much  interested  to  see  the  brief  and  compendious, 
yet  lucid  and  forcible,  statement  of  the  general  question, 
which  he  will  here  find.  Being  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  a 
greater  particularity  of  appeal  is  practicable  than  in  a 
more  formal  treatise. 


VII. — The  Eternal  Happiness  of  the  Saints.  Translated  from  the 
Latin  of  the  Venerable  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  By  the  Rev.  John 
Dalton.     London  :  Richardson  and  Son, 

Those  who  know  the  Gradual  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine, 
(we  speak  of  unlearned  readers,)  and  have  been  delighted 
with  its  curious  and  imaginative  reflections,  will  welcome 
the  present  work  as  a  great  addition  to  our  devotional 
literature.  The  meditations  of  the  aged  saint  upon  the 
joys  of  heaven,  kindled  into  fer\^our  by  the  near  view  of 
that  happiness  upon  which  '^  he  meditated  in  the  chamber 
of  his  heart, ^'  cannot  but  be  edifying  and  cheering  to  every 
Christian.  Cardinal  Bellarmine  considers  heaven  under 
its  scripture  designations  as  a  Cit^^  as  a  Kingdom,  as  a 
House,  as  a  Paradise, — making  bold  use  of  the  sensible 
images  presented  to  our  minds  in  Holy  Writ,  the  richness 
and  variety  of  his  ideas  give  to  the  imagination  the  help 
which  it  so  much  needs  when  approaching  the  ineffable 
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vision  which  it  is  not  given  to  the  heart  of  man  to  under- 
stand. There  is  occasionally  a  quaintness  in  the  style 
which  reminds  us  of  ''  Pilgrim's  Progress.''  Speaking  of 
the  narrow  way  which  leads  to  heaven,  the  holy  writer 
says : 

**  But  we  will  explain  how  it  is  that  the  gate  of  this  most  exten- 
sive House  is  narrow.  The  gate  has  four  divisions — The  threshold, 
the  inner  court,  and  two  side  passages — that  is,  four  stones,  one 
below,  another  above,  and  two  at  the  sides  ;  which,  in  our  gate,  are 
four  virtues,  essentially  necessary  in  order  to  enter  the  heavenly 
house.     These  are  faith,  hope,  charity,  and  humility." — p.  122. 

And  thereupon  follow  the  most  impressive  and  practical 
instructions,  with  which,  indeed,  the  meditations  are  inter- 
woven throughout.  We  consider  that  Catholics  are  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Dalton  for  this  translation. 


VIII. — The  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  their  Bise,  Progress,  and  Decline; 
designed  to  show  the  Fulfilment  of  Scripture  Prophecy.  With  notices 
of  the  Cities  of  Lesser  Asia  visited  hy  the  Apostles.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
MiLNER,  M.  A.      London  :     Richardson  and  Son. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  very  well  known  work,  in  a  popu- 
lar form,  and  at  a  low  price.  It  contains  much  curious 
information,  defaced  by  bigoted  and  false  views,  of  which 
we  have  not  time  or  space  now  to  repeat  the  innumerable 
refutations. 


IX. —  The  Apostolic  Succession  Explained;  a  Short  Treatise  in  which 
certain  Theological  Questions  of  the  day  are  calmly  examined  and 
resolved.  By  a  Priest  of  the  Order  of  Charity.  London  : 
Richardson  and  Son. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  notice  like  the  -present,  to  give  any 
adequate  idea  of  such  a  work  as  the  one  before  us,  of  which 
every  line  contains  matter  of  thought  and  instruction ;  we 
can  but  recommend  it  earnestly  to  the  perusal  of  our 
readers,  satisfied  that  there  are  none  who  may  not  derive 
great  benefit  from  it.  This  little  treatise  can  scarcely  be 
called  controversial,  for  the  objections  of  opponents  are  not 
so  much  discussed,  as  met  by  a  learned,  clear,  and  autho- 
ritative exposition  of  the  Catholic  doctrines  upon  the 
authority  and  supremacy  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
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The  distinction  between  the  power  of  order  and  the  power 
of  jurisdiction— between  the  hierarchy  of  order  and  the 
hierarchy  of  jurisdiction;  and  the  question  of  what  in  these 
more  abstruse  distinctions  is  matter  of  Faith,  the  nature 
of  schism,  and  other  subjects  of  great  importance,  with  the 
consequences  flowing  from  them,  are  laid  down  briefly,  but 
with  great  clearness,  and  will  inform  and  settle  the  opinions 
of  many  Catholics.  We  should  think  the  work  must  also 
make  a  great  impression  upon  Protestants,  for  there  is 
something  in  the  structure  of  the  Catholic  Church,  so  sim- 
ple, consistent,  and  suitable,  so  adapted  to  produce  order 
and^  peace,  that,  with  that  key-stone  to  the  arch,  the 
Divine  promise  of  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is 
evidently j(?^r/(^c^-— perfect  as  respects  this  world  ;  and  we 
should  think  no  impartial  mind  could  require  more  than 
once  to  see  and  understand  it  as  a  whole,  in  order  to  recog- 
nise in  it  the  work  of  Divine  wisdom. 

X. — History  of  the  Home  of  Austria.     By  William  Coxe,  F.  R.  S. 
Vol.  i.     (Bohn's  Standard  Library.) 

This  is  another  addition  to  Mr.  Bohn's  valuable  collec- 
tion, of  which  we  have  already  had  several  occasions  to 
speak  most  favourably.  ^  Coxe's  historical  works  are 
already  too  well  known  in  English  literature,  to  require 
any  further  notice  here,  beyond  our  congratulating  the 
lovers  of  historical  lore,  on  their  now  being  made  more 
accessible  to  many,  who  before  could  hardly  have  aspired 
to  the  possession  of  them.  At  the  same  time,  a 
Catholic  need  not  hope  to  find,  in  a  work  written  by  a 
Protestant  Archdeacon,  a  favourable,  or  even  an  im- 
partial account  of  events  connected  with  religion.  The 
history  of  the  House  of  Austria  embraces,  necessarily, 
that  of  Luther,  and  the  so-called  Reformation.  While, 
therefore,  the  writer  is  much  more  just  than  his  Protestant 
predecessor,  in  his  estimation  of  the  character  of  Maxi- 
milian, he  is  thoroughly  Protestant  himself  in  describing 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Luther.  It  is  not  a  little 
comfort  to  us  to  find  ourselves  living  in  a  new  era,  in 
regard  to  these  matters.  Brief  as  is  the  interval  since  the 
death  of  Archdeacon  Coxe,  we  have  gone  through  a  cen- 
tury of  improvement  in  historical  ideas  ;  Luther  has  been 
stripped  of  his  saintship,  and  the  Beformation  of  its 
charms;  nor  is  either  likely  to  recover  the  loss. 
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XI. — The  Fortunes  of  Colonel  Torlogh  O'Brien.  A  Tale  of  the  Wars 
of  King  James.  Dublin,  James  McGlashan,  21,  D'Olier  Street, 
and  William  S.  Orr  and  Co.     London:  1847. 

This  is  a  strictly  anonymous  publication,  but  we  hope 
to  meet  the  author  again ;  for  he  has  given  us,  what  we 
begin  to  feel  a  great  desideratum  in  these  times,  a  genuine 
and  stirring  novel.  We  were  a  little  afraid  at  first  of  an 
"  historical  romance,''  at  best  a  questionable  sort  of  com- 
position, and  which  could  have  little  chance  of  pleasing,  if 
it  were  drawn  from  that  most  unsatisfactory  portion  of 
English  history,  the  brief  struggle  made  by  King  James 
II.  in  Ireland;  but  the  '"Fortunes  of  Colonel  Torlogh 
O'Brien,"  tells  really,  as  it  professes  to  do,  the  story  of 
individuals,  with  no  more  of  the  history  of  the  times,  than 
is  requisite  to  give  vi'aisemblance  and  spirit.  The  Castle 
of  Griindarragh  is  defended  by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  a 
Protestant  gentleman  and  his  friends,  from  the  attack  of 
the  Irish  peasantry ;  the  siege  is  powerfully  described,  and 
they  are  rescued  at  length  from  imminent  peril  ^  by  the 
troops  of  King  James,  headed  by  Colonel  O'Brien,  the 
Irish  and  Catholic  lord  of  the  castle.  ^  The  old  knight  is 
transferred  with  his  daughter  to  Dublin,  accused  of  high 
treason,  he  defends  himself  before  King  James ;  many  and 
various  are  the  characters  that  gather  round  him  as  the 
chief  point  of  interest.  Jeremiah  Tisdal,  a  stern  old  puri- 
tan, the  knight's  long  tried  friend,  is  brought  by  fear  of 
death  to  give  evidence  against  him;  and  the  remorse  of 
this  man,  who  has  been  a  murderer  and  is  now  striving  to 
lead  a  better  life,  but  always  pulled  back  by  an  associate  of 
his  crimes,  who  from  time  to  time  starts  up  before  him,  is 
powerfully  drawn;  there  is  much  that  is  pathetic  and 
much  that  is  humorous  in  the  story,  which  is  too  compli- 
cated to  be  easily  condensed ;  but  at  last,  after  the  defeat 
of  King  James,  Colonel  O'Brien,  after  many  hair  breadth 
escapes,  becomes  the  husband  of  the  beautiful  Grace 
Willoughby,  and  undisputed  heir  of  the  castle  and  lands 
of  Glindarra<xh. 


FORTUNES   MADE   BY  ADVERTISING. 

Prom  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled  the  "  Art  of  making  Money,"  an 
extract  has  been  taken,  and  is  going  the  round  of  the  provincial  press, 
pointing  out  the  facility  of  making  immense  sums  by  the  simple  process 
of  continuous  advertising.     Doubtless  large  sums  have  been,  are,  and  will 
be  made  by  such  a  system  by  certain  persons  of  ability,  who  no  doubt 
would  make  their  way  in  the  world  if  called  upon  to  play  different 
parts  on  the  great  stage  of  life  ;   but  to  suppose  that  men  in  general 
must  as  a  matter  of  course  acquire  wealth  by  such  means,  is  as  absurd 
as  to  imagine  that  all  the  penniless  and  shoeless  of  London  are  capable 
of  rising  to  the  dignity  and  wealth  of  an  alderman  or  the  lord  mayor  of 
London    simply  by  reading  the     "Young   Man's    Best    Companion." 
Money  is  not  so  easily  made  as  the  writer  of  the  article  referred  to 
would  lead  people  to  suppose  ;    if  it  be  so,  few  need  be  poor.     But  to 
our  text:  fortunes  made  by  advertising.     Uudoubtedly  the  greatest  man 
of  the  day  as  an  advertiser  is  Holloway,  who  expends  the  enormous 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  annually  in   advertisements  alone  ; 
his  name  is  not  only  to  be  seen  in  nearly  every  paper  and  periodical 
published  in  the  British  Isles,  but  as  if  this  country  was  too  small  for 
this  individual's  exploits,  he  stretches  over  the  whole  of  India,  having 
agents  in  all  the  different  parts  of    the   upper,  central,   and    lower 
provinces  of  that  immense  country,  publishing  his  medicaments  in  the 
Hindoo,  Oordoo,  Goozratee,  Persian,  and  other  native  languages,  so  that 
the  Indian  public  can  take  the  Pills  and  use  his  Ointment,  according  to 
general  directions,  as  a  Cockney  would  do  within  the  sound  of  Bow 
bells.     We  find  him  again  at  Hong  Kong  and  Canton,  making  his 
medicines  known  to  the  Celestials,   by  means  of  Chinese  translation. 
We  trace  him  from  thence  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  he  is  circu- 
lating his  preparations  in  the  native  languages.     At  Singapore  he  has 
a  large  depot :    his  agents  there  supply  all  the  islands  in  the  Indian 
Seas.      His   advertisements  are   published  in  most  of  the  papers  at 
Sydney,  Hobart  Town,  Launceston,  Adelaide,  Port  Philip,  and  indeed 
in  almost  every  town  of  that  vast  portion  of  the  British  empire.     Re- 
turning homewards,  we  find  his  Pills  and  Ointment  selling  at  Valpa- 
raiso, Lima,  Callao,  and  other  ports  in  the  Pacific.     Doubling  the  Horn, 
we  track  him  in  the  Atlantic — at  Monte  Video,  Buenos  Ayres,  Santos, 
Bio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  and  Pernambuco ;   he  is  advertising  in  those 
parts  in   Spanish  and   Portuguese.       In  all  the  British  West  India 
Islands,  as  also  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Canadas,  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  his  medicines  are  as 
familiarly  known,  and  sold  by  every  druggist  as  they  are  at  home.     In 
the  Mediterranean  we  find  them  selling  at  Malta,  Corfu,  Athens,  and 
Alexandria,  besides  at  Tunis  and  other  portions  of  the  Barbary  States. 
Any  one  taking  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  "Journal"  and  "Courier"  of 
Constantinople,  may  find  in  these,  as  well  as  other  papers,  that  Hollo- 
way's  medicines  are  regularly  advertised  and  selling  throughout  the 
Turkish  empire ;  and  even  in  Kussia,  where  an  almost  insurmountable 


barrier  exists,  tlae  laws  there  prohibiting  the  entree  of  patent  medicines, 
Holloway's  ingenuity  has  been  at  work,  and  obviates  this  difficulty  by 
forwarding  supplies  to  his  Agent  at  Odessa,  a  port  situated  on  the  Black 
Sea,  where  they  filter  themselves  surreptitiously  by  various  channels 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  empire.  Africa  has  not  been  forgotten  by  this 
indefatigable  man,  who  has  an  agent  on  the  river  Gambia ;  also  at 
Sierra  Leone,  the  plague  spot  of  the  world,  the  inhabitants  readily  avail 
themselves  of  the  Ointment  and  pills ;  thus  we  can  show  our  readers 
that  HoUoway  has  made  the  complete  circuit  of  the  globe,  commencing 
with  India  and  ending,  as  we  now  do,  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  his  medicines  are  published  in  the  Dutch  and  English  languages  ; 
and  while  speaking  of  Dutch,  we  have  heard  that  he  has  made  large 
shipments  to  Holland,  and  is  about  advertising  in  every  paper  or 
periodical  published  in  that  kingdom  :  we  might  add  that  he  has  also 
started  his  medicines  in  some  parts  of  France  :  in  some  portions  of 
Germany  :  as  also  in  some  of  the  Italian  states.  We  have  been  at 
some  little  trouble  to  collect  all  these  facts,  because  we  fear  that  the 
article  before  alluded  to,  "the  Art  of  making  money,"  is  calculated  to 
lead  people  to  spend  their  means  in  the  hope  (as  the  author  states)  of 
making  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  six  years  for  his  pains,  by 
holding  up  as  an  easy  example  to  follow  such  a  man  as  Holloway,  who 
is  really  a  Napoleon  in  his  way.  Many  may  have  the  means,  but  have 
they  the  knowledge,  ability,  energy,  judgment,  and  prudence  necessary? 
Failing  in  any  one  of  these  requisites,  a  total  loss  is  certain.  Holloway 
is  a  man  calculated  to  undertake  any  enterprise  requiring  immense 
energies  of  body  and  mind.  No  doubt  he  has  been  well  repaid  for  all 
his  labours  ;  and  is,  we  should  suppose,  in  a  fair  way  of  making  a  large 
fortune.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  our  interest  to  deter  the  public  from 
advertising ;  but,  as  guardians  of  their  interest,  we  think  it  our  incum- 
bent duty  to  place  a  lighthouse  upon  what  we  consider  a  dangerous 
shoal,  which  may  perhaps  sooner  or  later  prevent  shipwreck  and  ruin 
to  the  sanguine  and  inexperienced  about  to  navigate  in  such  waters. 

The  Editor  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  in  a  number  published 
about  three  years  ago,  stated,  that  he  considered  he  was  making  a  desi- 
rable bequest  to  posterity,  by  handing  down  to  them  the  amount  of  talent 
and  ability  required  by  the  present  class  of  large  advertisers.  At  that 
period,  Holloway's  mode  of  advertising  was  most  prominently  set  forth  : 
and  if  these  remarks,  conjointly  with  his,  should  descend  to  a  generation 
to  come,  it  will  be  known  to  what  extent  the  subject  of  this  article  was 
able  to  carry  out  his  views,  together  with  the  consequent  expenditure 
in  making  known  the  merits  of  his  preparations  to  nearly  the  whole 
world. — Fictorial  Times. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  The  Church  of  England  cleared  from  the  charge  of  Schism, 
upon  testimonies  of  Councils  and  Fathers  of  the  first  six  centuries, 
Bj  Thomas  William  Allies,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Launton,  Oxon. 
Burns,  London. 

2. —  The  Unity  of  the  Episcopate  Considered,  in  reply  to  the  worTc  of  the 
Bev.  T.  W.  Allies,  M.  A.  Bj  Edward  Healy  Thompson,  M.  A. 
Richardson,  London,  Dublin,  and  Derby. 

3. — Tlie  Greek  and  Anglican  Communions.  A  Letter  respectfully 
addressed  to  the  Bev.  T.  W.  Allies,  Bector  of  Launton,  Bj  P.  Le 
Page  Renoup,  late  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  Toovej, 
London. 

4. — Tentativa  Theologica.  Episcopal  Rights  and  Ultra-montane  Usur- 
pations. Bj  Father  Antonio  Pereira  de  Figueredo,  Priest  and 
Doctor  of  Lisbon.  Translated  from  the  original  Portuguese,  with 
Notes  and  some  additional  matter,  bj  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Landon, 
M.  A.     Masters,  London. 

5. — Notes  on  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  in  the 
Anglican  Church.     Bj  David  Lewis,  M.  A.     Toovej,  London. 

6. — A  Few  Earnest  Thoughts  on  the  Duty  of  Communion  with  the 
Catholic  Church,  addressed  affectionately  to  an  Anglican  friend.  Bj 
a  Recent  Convert.     Richardson,  London,  Dublin,  and  Derby. 

WE  have  never  in  our  memory  read  a  controversial  work 
on  the  anti-catholic  side,^  which  has  so  much  pleased 
us  in  its  general  temper  and  spirit  as  Mr.  AUies's  volume ; 
and  we  rejoice  to  observe  that  it  has  been  met  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son with  a  kindred  feeling.  *'  The  tone  and  style  in  which 
Mr.  Allies  writes/'  observes  his  opponent,  "are  not  only 
every  way  superior  to  that  of  ordinary  controversialists,  but 
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worthy  of  the  admu'ation  of  all  serious  and  earnest  men.  ] 

The  candour,  honesty,  and  generosity,  which  he  so  remark-  ] 

ably  displays,  must  command  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  \ 
his  readers,  especially  of  those  [i.  e.  the  recent  converts]  of 

whom  he  has  spoken  with  so  much  equity  and  kindness.'*  ' 

(p.  15.)  "I  have  seen  the  eyes  of  Catholics  glistening  with  i 

pleasure  and  hopeful  interest  at  the  reading  of  a  certain  \ 

earnest  expression  of  feeling  on  Mr.  Allies's  part.  (p.  180.)  j 

Mr.  Renouf  also,  though  only  having  seen  an  extract  from  ^ 

the  work,  expresses  himself  with   great  personal  respect  \ 
towards  the  writer.      It  is  truly  delightful  to  find  that  the 

heartless  and  most  shallow  criticism  to  which  Catholics  \ 

have  so  constantly  been  subject,  has  in  no  way  made  them  ] 

insensible  to  real  generosity  and  an  open-hearted  search  j 

for  truth,  when  such  qualities  are  brought  before  them.  j 

And  we  are^  the  more  anxious  ourselves  to  express  our  i 

sympathy  with  the  moral  aspect  of  Mr.  Allies's  work,  ; 

because   (to  say  truth)    we    have   the  meanest   possible  i 

opinion  of  its  intellectual,  \ 

Mr.  Thompson's  work  contains  a  careful  and  accurate 
statement  of  principles;  and  also  an  application  of  them  well 
and  thoroughly  worked  out,  to  the  purpose  he  has  had  in  i 
view:  that  purpose  being  twofold,  viz.  an  interpretation  of  : 
those  particular  facts  or  general  features  in  church  history 
on  which  Mr.  Allies  rests  his  attack  on  Catholics,  and  an  ex- 
posure both  of  the  baselessness  and  the  inconsistency  of  that  \ 
gentleman's  positive  doctrinal  statements.  ^  Mr.  Renouf 's  \ 
pamphlet,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  pretensions  to  be  con-  ■ 
sidered  an  answer  to  the  work  in  question,  which   the  i 
author,  indeed,  had  no  means  of  seeing  as  a  whole ;  it  is  an  '  \ 
effective  and  complete  refutation  of  an  episodical  argument,  • 
introduced  by  Mr.  Allies  into  his  earnest  and  eloquent  , 
peroration — an  argument,  however,  which,  although  but  i 
subordinate  to  Mr.  Allies's  general  train  of  reasoning,  is  \ 
yet,  as  Mr.  Renouf  truly  remarks,  ^[  more  likely  than  any  \ 
other  part  of  it  to  weigh  with  some  minds  in  retaining  them 
within  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England."    Mr.  \ 
Renouf,  in  short,  has  produced  a  very  able,  popular,  and  ! 
effective  pamphlet,  peculiarly  seasonable   and  peculiarly  i 
valuable  at  the  present  time:  but  Mr.  Thompson's  treatise 
is  still  niore  than  this ;  it  is  a  permanent  addition  to  theo- 
logical literature,  and  it  will  exceedingly  well  repay,  what  i 
is  requisite  indeed  for  its   due  apprehension  and  appre^  ; 
elation,  a  careful  and  attentive  study,  \ 
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Of  the  three  other  works  named  at  the  outset,  we  have 
thought^  it  advisable  to  mention  Mr.  Landon's  translation 
of  Pereira's  "  Tentativa, ''  because  it  has  been  published 
in  direct  connection  with  Mr.  Allies's  treatise  and  on  a 
precisely  similar  subject,  and  also^  because  one  or  two 
particulars  of  its  history  are  amusingly  significant ;  but 
we  have  been  quite  unable  to  find  in  it  any  argument  be- 
yond the  thrice-repeated  common-place  of  the  old  Galli- 
can  controversy,  such  as  Mr.  Allies  also  has  put  together. 
Mr.  Lewis'  pamphlet  is  only  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding productions  by  the  rule  of  contraries ;  seeing  he  has 
carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  instead  of 
defending  the  Roman  Supremacy,  has  mainly  occupied 
himself  with  exposing  the  real  nature  of  that  which  the 
Anglican  Church  has  endured  in  its  place.  He  has 
stated  indeed,  in  his  Introduction,  with  great  calmness  and 
force,  the  position  held  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  relation 
to  other  religious  communities ;  but  the  body  of  his  work 
is  composed  of  quite  an  invaluable  collection  of  extracts 
from  Anglican  authoritative  documents,  illustrating  the 
real  nature  of  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  which  have 
taken  place  in  that  unhappy  body  since  its  separation  from 
Catholic  unity.  The  little  work  which  stands  last  on  the 
list,  explains  its  own  object  by  its  title ;  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  particularly  clear  and  popular  way  of  stating  argu- 
ments, in  themselves  most  solid  and  cogent.^ 

Of  the  work,  then,  which  has  given  occasion  to  the  pre- 
sent controversy,  we  are  unable  to  speak  highly,  in  respect 
either  of  depth  or  comprehensiveness  of  view ;  and  when 
we  speak  of  Mr.  Thompson's  service  in  answering  its  alle- 
gations, it  is  not  because  Mr.  Allies's  conclusions  are  in 
any  way  formidable,  but  because  the  facts  which  he  has 
brought  together  might  be  used  by  a  deeper  thinker  than 
himself,  and  pressed  into  the  service  of  a  cause  which  Mr. 
Allies  abhors  as  cordially  as  we  abhor  it.  At  the  same 
time,  utterly  untenable  though  we  consider  Mr.  AUies's  posi- 
tion, it  is  one  for  which,  in  one  respect,  we  feel  the  sincerest 
sympathy,  and  in  behalf  of  which  we  are  willing  to  make 
the  utmost  allowance.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who  refuse 
to  admit  that  holiness  is  holiness  or  unity  is  unity,  for  fear 
such  an  admission  should  charm  them  from  their  insular 
and  exclusive  sympathies.  He  opens  his  eyes  to  see,  and 
his  heart  to  admire,  what  is  beautiful  and  attractive  in  the 
Roman  Church ;  he  gladly  recognizes  the  marks  she  bears 
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of  special  divine  help  and  of  a  special  divine  presence ;  but  he 
is  withholden  from  yielding  to  his  first  feeling  of  reverence 
and  submitting  to  her  claims,  by  what  appears  to  him  a 
still  higher  and  diviner  authority.  Such  has,  before  now, 
been  the  feeling  of  many  who  have  been  led  by  divine 
guidance,  step  by  step,  out  of  the  labyrinth  in  which  they 
were  placed;  such  may  possibly  be  still  the  feeling  of  many 
besides  Mr.  Allies,  who  as  yet  distrust  the  clue  that  has 
been  proffered  for  their  extrication.  But  what  Catholic 
can  entertain  any  feelings  but  those  of  sympathy  and  affec- 
tionate hope,  in  behalf  of  one  who  could  so  express  himself 
as  in  the  following  passage  ? 

"  That  power  for  which  the  heroic  and  saintly  Hildebrand  died 
in  exile,  if  exile  there  could  be  to  him  who  received  the  heathen  for 
his  inheritance  and  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  posses- 
sion ;  for  which  our  own  St.  Anselm,  forced  against  his  will  to  the 
primacy,  stood  unquailing  in  the  path  of  the  Red  King,  most  furious 
if  not  the  worst  of  that  savage  race,  whose  demon  wrath  seemed  to 
justify  the  fable  of  their  origin  ;  for  which  St.  Bernard,  the  last  of 
the  Fathers  in  age  but  equal  to  the  first  in  glory,  wrote  and 
laboured ;  for  which  our  own  St.  Thomas  shed  that  noble  blood, 
which  sanctifies  yet  our  primatial  church,  an  earnest  of  restora- 
tion and  pardon  to  come ;  that  power  for  which  St.  Francis,  the 
spouse  of  holy  poverty,  so  long  neglected  since  her  first  husband 

ascended  on  high  ;  and  St.  Dominic, and  one  greater  yel,  the  warrior 

^aint  Ignatius,  raised  their  myriads  of  every  age  and  of  both  sexes, 
armed  in  that  triple  mail  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience,  *  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy;'  that  power  to  which  have  borne 
witness  so  many  saintly  bishops,  poor  in  the  midst  of  [riches,]*  and 
humble  in  the  exercise  of  more  than  royal  power, — so  many  scholars 
marvellously  learned— so  many  prodigal  of  labour  and  blood,  who  are 
now  counted  among  the  noble  army  of  martyrs — so  many  holy 
women  who  have  hidden  themselves  under  the  robe  of  the  first  of  all  saints^ 
and  followed  theVirgin  of  virgins  in  their  degree — that  power  is  indeed 
the  most  wondrous  creation  which  history  can  record,  and  one  to 
which  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  should  bow  with  un- 
mingled  reverence,  had  not  truth  a  yet  stronger  claim  upon  me, 
and  did  not  the  voice  of  the  early  church,  its  fathers  councils,  and 
martyrs,  sound  distinctly  in  my  ears  another  language.  Still  human 
and  divine,  ambition  and  providence,  are  so  mingled  there,  that  I 
would  not  utter  a  word  more  than  truth  requires." — p.  192. 

Such  language  as  this  must  of  course  act  powerfully  in 

*  In  the  original,  apparently  by  a  clerical  error,   the   word 
''poverty"  stands  here. 
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drawing  Catholic  minds  towards  one  who  uses  it ;  and  we 
earnestly  hope  no  strength  of  expression  we  may  use  in 
criticizing  the  work  in  which  it  is  contained,  maybe  taken 
to  imply  that  w^;  are  insensible  to  the  rare  candour  and 
other  high  qualities  which  it  indicates.  In  fact,  the  intense 
dislike  which  we  fairly  profess  to^  entertain  towards  the 
reasoning  of  Mr.  AUies's  work,  arises  in  no  small  degree 
from  vexation  that  so  paltry  a  theory  can  have  the  power 
to  detain  one  moment  a  mind,  apparently  well  fitted  for  a 
far  worthier  and  higher  position.  Even  as  to  the  quota- 
tion we  just  made — though  it  is  not  worth  while  dwelling 
long  on  minor  hiconsistencies  where  the  whole  work  is 
pervaded  by  one  uninterrupted  logical  flaw — but  how  does 
the  author's  language  about  *'  St.  Bernard,  equal  to  the 
first  of  the  Fathers  in  glory,"  and  "'St.  Francis,  the  spouse 
of  holy  poverty,  so  long  neglected,"  and  '"  one  greater  yet, 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola,""  and  "the  myriads  of  every  age  and 
of  both  sexes,""  raised  up  by  them,  "'  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy "" — how  does  all  this,  we  ask,  fall  in  with 
his  judgment  expressed  only  seven  pages  later,  (p.  199.) 
that,  since  the  *'  separation  of  East  and  West, ""  the  seve- 
ral parts,  "Latin,  Eastern,  and  Anglican,""  are  ^'languish- 
ing, and  far  from  that  healthy  vigour  which  they  ought  to 
possess?'"  St.  Bernard,  though  "  equal  to  the  first  of  the 
Fathers,'"  lived  subsequently  to  the  conversion  of  Bussia; 
an  event  which  Mr.  Allies 's  chronology  dates  after  the 
final  Eastern  schism.  St.  Francis,  who  lived  after  the 
same  schism,  was  "the  spouse  of  holy  poverty,  so  long 
neglected  since""  our  Lord's  Ascension;  and  therefore,  at 
all  events,  not  so  heartily  embraced  before  the  said  schism 
as  after.  Nay,  St.  Ignatius  lived  not  till  a  still  later 
period  in  this  disastrous  progress  of  decay,  as  Mr.  AUies 
would  term  it,  nor  until  "  the  Anglican  branch""  also  sepa- 
rated from  the  parent  tree;  yet  he  was  "greater  yet""  than 
St.  Francis  or  St.  Dominic :  nay,  he  too,  as  well  as  these 
former  members  of  a  "languishing""  Church,  "raised  up 
myriads  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.""  And  the 
very  page  to  which  we  have  been  referring  for  this  incon- 
sistency, presents  us  also  with  another.  For  the  author 
comments  (p.  199)  on  those  "who  have  suffered  themselves 
to  be  driven  by  fearful  scandals  out  of  our  bosom,  who 
have  brooded  over  acknowledged,  but  unrelieved,  wants, 
till  the  duty  of  patient  long  suffering  has  been  forgotten."" 
So  speaks  Mr.  Allies — he,  the  same  writer,  who  began  his 
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work  with  tlie  equitable  and  generous  avowal,  that,  *^  to 
talk  of  impatience  under 'deficiencies,  [under]  want  of  dis- 
cipline, or  [under  want  of  ]  sympathy  in  spiritual  superiors, 
and  suchlike  causes,  as  being  those  which  have  impelled  a 

man  to  the  most  painful  sacrifices is  surely  untrue  as  re- 

gards  the  individual when  the  ground  of  schism is 

felt  to  lie  at  the  bottom/^  (p-H.)  We  might  expose  similar 
contradictions  in  a  number  of  other  places,  but  it  is  better  to 
enter  without  further  delay  into  the  heart  of  the  subject ; 
nor  should  we  indeed  have  spoken  of  these,  except  to  show 
samples  of  what  we  are  compelled  to  call  the  ''  slip-shod'' 
style  in  which  the  whole  work  is  written.  The  author  has 
taken  no  pains  to  form  a  definite  judgment  on  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  to  preserve  in  his  mind  the  habitual  impres- 
sions of  that  judgment ;  but  has  allowed  his  imagination 
to  follow  up  whatever  train  of  feeling  suggested  itself  at 
the  moment,  careless  what  sacrifice  of  reality  and  consis- 
tency might  be  the  result. 

Now  be  it  carefully  observed  that,  when  we  speak 
of  the  work  under  notice  as  shallow,  we  are  far  from 
implying  (the  very  contrary  indeed)  that  it  is  any  mark 
of  shallowness,  to  find  considerable  difficulty  at  the  out- 
set in  reconciling  the  present  Roman""  theory  with  the 
facts  of  church  history.  It  is  not  because  he  finds  diffi- 
culty in  the  Roman  doctrine,  but  because  he  finds  no  dif- 
ficulty in  his  own,  that  we  so  speak  of  his  reasonings.  The 
Roman  doctrine  may  have  its  prima  facie  historical  diffi- 
culties ;  but  of  Mr.  Allies's  theory  one  would  hardly  say 
it  is  encumbered  with  difficulties,  rather  it  is  wild  and 
extravagant  beyond  all  power  of  comment ;  setting  com- 
mon sense  and  the  most  ordinary  and  well-known  facts 
equally  at  defiance.  And  this  allegation  we  are  now  to 
make  good. 

But  let  us  first  explain  our  admission,  that  there  are 
difficulties  which  even  the  Catholic  student  of  church 
history  will  meet  at  starting ;  for  this  is  a  subject  on  which 
it  is  very  important  there  should  be  a  right  understanding. 
A.II  history  is,  on  the  surface,  difficult  and  perplexing ; 

*  We  occasionally  use  the  word  "  Roman  "  in  controversy  with 
Mr.  Allies,  after  Mr,  Thompson's  example,  as  not  wishing  to  beg 
the  question  by  assuming  the  very  designation  which  is  in 
dispute. 
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Were  church  history,  indeed,  the  Cathohc's  rule  of  faith  y 
why  should  we  expect  church  history  to  be  an  exception  ? 
as  it  seems  to  be  Mr.  AUies's,"'''  the  question  would  be  very 
different ;  but  there  is  no  one  statement  on  which  all  the 
^reat  Catholic  doctors  are  more  unanimous  than  on  this, 
that,  not  individual  study  of  ancient  records,  but  the  living 
voice  of  the  Church,  is  the  appointed  interpreter  of  Apostolic 
Tradition.  The  notion  opposed  to  this  has  been,  indeed, 
mainly  introduced  into  theology  by  Anglican  ^'  high- 
church '^  writers;  though  we  cannot  deny  that  Bossuet 
and  some  of  his  Gallican  followers  may  have  unconsciously 
admitted  it  into  their  thoughts  and  reasonings.  The 
Catholic's  faith,  we  say  it  again  and  again,  in  no  way 
depends  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  Fathers.  God  forbid  ! 
Even  of  priests,  how  large  a  number  are  able  to  attempt 
any^  systematic  and  continuous  study  of  the  patristic 
writings?  Notoriously  an  exceedingly  minute  fraction: 
such  study  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  duties  of  an 
active  missionary^  life.  Has  the  zealous  and  energetic 
priest,  then,  who  is  ready  to  give  his  life,  if  need  be,  as  a 
sacrifice  for  his  flock, — or,  again,  has  the  pious  and  devout 
layman,  who  carries  a  watchful  heart  and  an  ever-burning 
love  of  God  into  the  pressing  and  arduous  duties  of  every 
day  life, — have  these  men,  we  ask,  no  means  of  attaining 
a  firm  and  reasonable  faith  ?  The  Church,  surely,  is  a 
city  set  upon  a  hill ;  with  the  notes  of  her  divine  commis- 
sion so  distinctly  impressed  on  her  whole  aspect,  that  rich 
and  poor,  learned  and  simple,  alike  may  read  them,  so 
only  they  have  some  real  sense  of  their  own  ignorance  and 
sinfulness,  and  some  real  desire  of  supernatural  truth  and 
holiness.  Of  these  notes,  indeed,  some  will  be  more  directly 
significant  to  one  class  of  persons,  and  some  to  another ; 
but,  taken  collectively,  they  are  addressed  to  collective 
man :  all  would  discern  them  whose  moral  dispositions  are 
as  just  now  supposed,  as  they  come  from  under  the  shadow 
of  their  early  discipline  and  associations,  except  for  those 
prejudices  which  possess  to  the  full  as  frequently  the 
learned  and  intellectual  as  the  rude  and  ignorant;  yes, 
and  which  exist  in  forms,  different  indeed  but  to  the  full 

*  His  professed  rule  of  faith,  we  mean ;  we  are  of  course  not 
conceding  that  his  theology  is  accordant  with  the  facts  of  church 
history,  for  we  have  just  stated  how  conspicuously  it  runs  counter 
to  them. 
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as  dense  and  darkening,  in  the  one  class  as  in  the  other. 
And  while  such  is  the  case  even  as  regards  strangers  to 
her  communion,  for  those  who  have  the  blessedness  to  be 
admitted  within  ^  her  pale,  to  borrow  Mr.  Thompson's 
beautiful  expression  (p.  9),  *' sight  seems  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  proof,  and  ^  the  harmonious  proportions  and 
solid  structure  of  the  city  of  the  living  God  ask  not  for 
line  and  measure,  but  the  admiring  eye  and  adoring 
heart/'  ^ 

This  is  not  the  place  to  prove  this  statement,  or  even  so 
to  explain  and  guard  it  as  to  prevent  possible  misconstruc- 
tion :  to  do  so  would  require  a  separate  essay  of  itself,  and 
one  of  no  inconsiderable  length.  It  is  quite  sufficient, 
indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  our  argument,^  merely  to  state 
that  Catholics  do  hold  a  rule  of  faith  distinct  from  the 
historical.  For  the  state  of  the  argument  is  as  follows : — 
God,  having  made  a  revelation  to  mankind,  requires  those 
to  whose  knowledge  it  conies  to  hold  faithfully  and  firmly 
the  doctrines  contained  in  it.  Now,  if  He  had  appointed 
the  study  of  church  history  as  the  means  of  learning  these 
doctrines,  there  would  necessarily  be  the  greatest  harsh- 
ness and  improbability  in  the  supposition,  that  they  were 
not  at  once,  and  without  possibility  of  question,  there  dis- 
coverable. But  if  He  have  appointed  quite  a  different 
means  for  learning  them,  as  all  Catholics  are  bound  to 
hold,  viz.  a  submission  to  the  existing  Church's  autho- 
rity, then  it  is  in  no  way  opposed  to  our  impression  of  Bis 
attributes,  nor  inconsistent  with  the  sweet  providence 
wherewith  He  governs  His  Church,  that  He  should  not 
have  specially  interposed  in  this  particular  case,  to  make 
ecclesiastical  history  unlike  all  other  history ;  that  in  the 
study  of  patristic,  as  of  secular,  documents,  there  should 
still  be  found,  at  first  starting,  that  disorder,  and  confusion, 
and  difficulty  of  reduction  to  any  fixed  principle,  which,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  is  inevitably  attendant  upon 
a  mass  of  historical  facts. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  any  disparagement  here  is  implied 
either  of  the  value  of  ecclesiastical  history  or  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  results.  Certainly,  in  a  parallel  case,  such  an 
imputation  would  present  a  very  strange  appearance.  If 
one  were  to  urge,  e.  g.,  that,  in  order  to  appreciate  rightly 
the  prominent  and^  salient  facts  of  Athenian  history,  and 
to  detect  the  principles  really  at  work  under  them,  some 
far  greater  exertion  of  mind  is  necessary  than  a  mere 
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orderly  collation  of  these  facts — that  the  historian  must 
search  diligently  and  indefatigably  for  every  ascertainable 
trace  of  the  daily  habits  and  the  general  tone  of  feeling  on 
matters  religious,  personal,  and  social,  prevalent  among 
them — that  he  must  study  attentively  and  profoundly  the 
contemporary  poetry  and  the  conflicting  systems  of  philo- 
sophy— that  he  ^  must  carry  his  investigations  deeply  into 
human  nature  itself,  and  base  his  superstructure  on  no 
shallower  or  less  secure  foundation ;  if  one  were  to  urge  all 
this,  certainly  an  objector's  mind  must  be  very  unusually 
constituted,  which  should  charge  one  with  a  wish  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  the  science  of  history.  The  very  contrary- 
is  the  case :  if  history  be  more  than  "an  old  almanack,''  it 
must  be  precisely  because  the  placing  of  ancient  facts 
before  our  mind  as  living  and  breathing  realities,  which  is 
the  province  of  history,  is  an  incomparably^  higher  and 
nobler  efibrt  of  the  mind  than  their  mere  recital  as  naked 
and  characterless  events. 

And  as  we  are  not  undervaluing,  in  what  we  have 
said,  the  inherent  dignity  of  the  science,  neither  are 
we  undervaluing  the  certainty  of  its  results.  ^  The  very 
contrary,  again :  it  is  by  help  of  such  principles  as^  we 
have  been  laying  down,  that  history  is  fast  rising  into 
the  rank  of  a  positive  science;  that  now,  for  the  first 
time,  it  is  tending  to  gather  together  conclusions  which  are 
accepted  by  all  thinkers  as  undeniable;  and  which  may 
serve  as  fixed  premisses  from  which  future  investigation 
shall  start.  Little  as  has  yet  been  done  of  this  kind,  in 
comparison  with  what  we  may  expect ;  still,  what  has  been 
done  is  not  in  itself  insignificant.  Just  as  in  the  region  of 
external  facts,  we  owe  it  to  the  unwearied  labours  and 
minute  accuracy  of  Dr.  Lingard,  that  the  very  children  of 
the  present  day  are  taught  to  put  no  confidence  in  Hume's 
romantic  fiction,  called  by  him  a  history ;  so  also,  in  the 
region  of  deductions  and  generahzations,  so  much  at  least 
has  been  effected,  on  the  one  hand  by  such  writers  as 
Thierry  and  Guizot,  on  the  other  by  such  as  De  Maistre, 
that  not  Voltaire's  absurd  puerihties  only,  but  the  views 
set  forth  by  authors  of  Hallam's  stamp  on  the  history  of 
Christian  times  in  general  and  of  the  mediseval  period  in 
particular,  are  finally  and  for  ever  exploded  in  the  minds 
of  thinking  men.  And  the  progress  of  thought  is  most 
rapid  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  the 
history  of  eighteen  hundred  years  was  treated  as  hardly 
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more  tlian  an  armoury,  from  which  conflicting  par- 
ties seized  as  it  were  at  random  the  first  weapon  that  came 
to  hand,  so  it  had  any  promise  of  effectiveness,  and  hurled 
it  in  each  other's  teeth.  Then  was  the  time  to  descant  on 
the  hopelessness  of  obtaining  results  from  history;  but  that 
was  for  the  very  reason  that  history  was  consulted  with 
the  expectation  of  finding  its  real  lessons  on  the  surface. 
But  now  that  deeper  and  truer  views  of  the  science  are 
prevailing,  we  believe  the  time^  is  not  very  far  distant — 
there  are  signs  of  it  already  neither  few  nor  faint — when 
it  will  be  a  matter  of  agreement  among  all  really  well- 
informed  and  philosophical  thinkers  that,  whether  Chris- 
tianity be  true  or  false,  at^  all  events  Catholicism  and 
Christianity  are  historically  identical. 

It  is  not,  then,  from  any  misgiving  as  to  the  historical 
strength  of  Catholicism,  but  for  the  sake  of  truth  itself, 
that  we  protest  so  vehemently  against  the  notion,  that  to 
test  the  ^  Apostolicity  of  doctrines  by  means  of  patristic 
studies,  is  an  easy  and  simple  process,  open  to  enquirers  of 
ordinary  attainments  and  of  ordinary  leisure.  It  is  natural 
enough  for  readers  of  mere  compendia  to  think  so ;  pas- 
sages of  the  holy  Fathers  are  put  before  them  as  contain- 
ing some  particular  doctrine,  while  the  innumerable  quali- 
fying or  perplexing  circumstances  ^  are  passed  over  in 
silence.  But  never  did  we  meet  with  a  student  who  had 
himself  launched  upon  the  sea  of  Antiquity,  who  had  him- 
self gone  through  a  wide  and  deep  course  of  patristic 
reading,  who  was  not  forward  in  the  avowal,  that  the  task 
of  combining,  systematising,  and  representing  the  varied 
information  conveyed  by  such  studies,  is  one  which  requires 
the  employment  of  much  patient  thought  and  much  care- 
ful analysis;  and  that,  moreover,  on  many  subjects,  nothing 
short  of  the  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
theological  literature  of  a  period  will  afford  sufficient  mate- 
rials for  the  task.  At  the  same  time,  one  can  well  under- 
stand what  pleasure  the  historian  reaps  at  every  stage  of 
his  onward  progress:  when  the  key  is  found  which  will 
serve  as  the  solution  of  a  hitherto  confused  and  entangled 
knot — when  the  point  of  view  is  discovered  from  which  a 
mass  of  facts,  hitherto  disorganized  and  mutually  obstruc- 
tive, assumes  at  last  the  shape  of  a  complete  and  harmo- 
nious whole — we  can  well  understand  with  what  especial 
richness  and  significance  of  colouring  each  feature  of  the 
scene  becomes  adorned.     And  in  this  connection  it  is 
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interesting  to  mention,  that  more  than  one  of  the  recent 
converts,  who  had  been  especially  given  to  the  study  of  the 
holy  Fathers,  and  had  been  drawn  towards  the  Church 
mainly  by  that  study,  have  declared  that,  since  their  acces- 
sion to  the  light  of  Catholic  Faith  and  the  grace  of  Catho- 
lic Communion,  their  former  reading  has  been  invested 
with  so  much  of  new  significance  and  of  deeper  meaning, 
that  it  appears  as  though  they  had  never  before  really 
understood  it. 

Of  course  there  are  truths  readily  and  certainly  dis- 
coverable on  the  very  surface  of  Christian  history ;  especially 
there  are  many  negative  truths  so  discoverable.  That 
Christianity  is  not  Protestantism,  for  example,  is  one  of 
those  truths;  and  another  is,  we  will  add,  that  Mr. 
Allies's  own  theory  is  contrary  both  to  the  external  facts 
and  the  inward  spirit  of  the  whole  current  of  church  his- 
tory. We  may  say  also,  in  reference  to  this  very  question 
of  the  papal  supremacy,  that  we  have  stated  the  general 
difficulties  of  history,  more  for  the  sake  of  asserting  the 
principle,  than  for  any  especial  obscurity  which  hangs  over 
the  facts  connected  with  this  doctrine.  For,  though  they 
do  not  quite  carry  their  o\^n  interpretation  on  their  face, 
and  some  little  careful  attention  is  necessary  to  detect  the 
principle  at  work  under  them,  it  requires  no  very  great 
research  or  reflection  to  do  so ;  though  we  must  search  a 
little  deeper  than  Mr.  Allies's  plummet  has  reached,  it  is 
no  very  profound  abyss  we  have  to  fathom.  Not  only  has 
Mr.  Thompson  executed  his  task  on  the  whole  with  trium- 

Ehant  success  in  a  work  of  little  more  than  200  pages,  but 
e  has  really  met  with  no  serious  impediment  to  be  over- 
come. He  has  had  possession,  as  he  very  tranquilly 
tells  us  (p.  X.),  "'  of  an  idea  which  so  perfectly  harmonizes 
with  the  language  of  the  Fathers,  and  so  completely  coin- 
cides with  the  facts  to  which  Mr.  Allies  has  appealed,  that 
the  result  of  a  perusal  of  his  [Mr.  Allies's]  work  has  been 
only  a  deeper  apprehension  of  the  divine  rights  and 
powers  of  the  papal  see''  We  may  add,  that  we  know  of 
another  person,  wholly  unversed  in  the  writings  of  the  holy 
Fathers,  on  whom  the  work  had  a  precisely  similar  effect. 
Here,  as  we  are  speaking  of  truths  which  are  on  the  sur- 
face of  church  history,  it  is  important  to  notice  oiie,  which 
is  so  apparent  as  absolutely  to  force  itself  on  one's  notice, 
and  to  require  for  its  appreciation  no  other  qualification 
than   the  most  general  and  cursory  acquaintance  with 
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that  history:  while  at  the  same  time  it  precisely  per- 
forms the  service  we  have  been  desiderating;  viz.  that  of 
serving  as  a  clue  to  the  comprehension  of  those  facts, 
which  it  is  difficult  otherwise  to  harmonize  and  inter- 
pret: a  truth  this  also,  which  has  always,  and  most  justly, 
ranked  among  Catholics  as  one  of  the  most^  convincing 
and  undeniable  notes  of  the  Church.  But,  in  order  to^ 
make  clearer  its  force  and  bearing,  let  us  first  take  a  brief 
retrospective  glance. 

If  we  look  back,  then,  to  the  picture  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  contained  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  we  shall 
observe  a  most  remarkable  correspondence  with  our  blessed 
Lord's  declaration  about  His  *' kingdom"  and  its  *'keys,'' 
as  well  as  with  the  anticipation  of  Gospel  times  held  forth 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  first  Christians,  as  we  shall 
find,  were  formed  into  one  visible  and  organized  society, 
under  the  governance  of  those  who  were  divinely  inspired 
to  teach  them.  Whether  the  special  office  of  St.  Peter  be 
or  be  not  plainly  apparent  on  the  surface  of  Scripture,  this, 
at  least,  is  most  plainly  apparent,  —  that  the  Christian 
Church  was  one  organized  body  politic,  just  as  truly  as 
England  or  France  is  a  body  politic ;  and  differing  in  its 
constitution  from  this  world's  kingdoms  only  in  this  one 
respect,  that  its  sanctions  and  punishments  are  not  mate- 
rial but  spiritual.  The  spread  of  Christ's  Gospel  was  the 
propagation  of  the  Apostolic  Empire ;  the  two  proceeded 
j(?ari  passu  together,  or,  rather,  were  one  and  the  same 
thing,  separable  only  by  the  intellect.  As  a  flock  look  to 
a  shepherd  for  guidance,  or  children  to  their  parent,  and 
never  in  their  very  dreams  (if  we  may  so  speak)  separate 
the  idea  of  humbly  learning  from  that  of  willingly  obeying, 
so  was  it  with  the  first  Christians.  With  them,  to  be 
within  the  Church  was  salvation,  to  be  without  it  was 
eternal  ruin ;  and  to  be  within  the  Church,  implied  in  its 
very  nature  to  be  obedient  to  her  laws  and  governance, 
and  to  be  gradual  recipients  of  her  doctrine.  With  them  to 
be  taught  and  to  be  governed  were  not  two  different  things, 
but  only  two  different  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Nor  was  this  kingdom  to  end  with  the  life  of  the  Apostles. 
Our  blessed  Lord's  own  words  plainly  point  to  it  as  the 
essential  form  which  Christianity  is  to  wear  while  the 
world  lasts ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bishops  contem- 
porary with  St.  John,  who  must  necessarily  have  ^  known 
God's  will  on  the  subject,  continued  onwards  this  kingdom 
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after  his  death,  on  the  very  same  principles  on  which  it  had 
proceeded  under  Apostolic  guidance. 

So  far  as  this  we  have,  of  course,  Mr.  Allies  cordially 
with  us;  and  we  have  his  express  testimony  (p.  15.)  to  a 
fact,  which,  indeed,  no  reader  of  history  can  doubt,  that, 
although,  ''  so  long  as  the  Church  was  engaged  in  a  fierce 
and  unrelenting  conflict  with  the  paganism  and  despotism 
of  the  empire,  she  could  hardly  exhibit  to  the  world  her 
complete  outward  organization;''  still,  ^^ united  she  had 
ever  been,  from  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  charity,  in  doc- 
trine, in  sacraments,  in  communion.'^  "  No  other  idea 
about  the  Church  prevailed  up  to  St.  Gregory's  time," 
than  that  of  *'  one  organic  whole:  a  body  with  One  Head,''^" 
and  many  members ;  a  kingdom  with  one  sovereign  and 
rulers,  an  Apostolic  College  'appointed  by  that  Head.'* 
(p.  198.)  We  may  add,  too,  though,  as  Mr.  Thompson  truly 
remarks,  (p.  144,  note,)  Mr.  Allies  seems  very  shy  of  speak- 
ing out  on  this  particular  question,  that  the  Church  of  that 
day  claimed  to  herself  the  attribute  of  infallibility  in  the 
most  signal  and  emphatic  manner  in  which  it  was  possible 
to  claim  it.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  she  most  distinctly  and 
consistently  proclaimed  the  doctrine,  that  communion  with 
her  was  essential  to  salvation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
was  constantly  in  the  practice  of  expelling  persons  from 
that  communion  on  the  ground  of  heresy.  To  suppose 
that  a  Church,  endued  by  Christ  Himself  with  spiritual 
power,  could  so  act,  unless  her  supreme  authority  (where- 
ever  that  might  be  lodged)  had  the  gift  of  infallibly  pro- 
nouncing on  matters  of  doctrine,  would  be  to  suppose  it 
possible  that  our  blessed  Lord  should  exclude  a  man  from 
salvation  for  the  offence  of — holding  a  doctrine  which  He 
had  Himself  taught.  However,  it  is  needless  to  say  more 
in  illustration  of  a  fact  which  no  one  will  question:  the 
claim,  namely,  to  infaUibility  made  by  the  Church  daring 
the  period  on  which  Mr.  Allies  speaks.  It  appears,  then, 
that  this  single-minded  and  filial  feeling  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  as  characterising  the  first  Christians  in 

*  Mr.  Allies  means  to  speak  of  our  Blessed  Lord  as  the  One  Head 
and  One  Sovereign ;  and  he  adds  at  the  end  of  the  quotation  we 
have  made,  the  words,  "with  a  direct  commission  from  himself.'* 
The  words  refer  to  a  notion  of  Mr.  Allies,  which  will  presently  come 
into  controversy,  but  do  not  bear  on  the  direct  subject  with  which 
we  are  engaged  in  the  text. 
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tlieir  demeanour  of  mind  towards  the  Apostles,  has  its 
exact  counterpart  in  the  immediately  succeeding  times  of 
the  Church ;  that  then  also,  as  at  first,  the  office  of  autho- 
ritatively teaching  and  of  authoritatively  governing  were 
regarded  as  merely  two  aspects  of  one  identical  office. 

Now,  the  truth  to  which  we  just  now  referred,  is  this : — 
that,  as  from  the  Apostolic  period  to  the  Nicene,  so  also 
from  the  latter  period  to  the  present  day,  there  has  always 
been  one,  and  there  has  never  been  more  than  one,  orga- 
nized body,  claiming  to  be  the  direct  and  lineal  heir  of  the 
Apostolic  Church — requiring  aU  men  to  whom  knowledge 
of  her  position  shall  come,  to  unite  themselves  to  her  com- 
munion and  submit  themselves  to  her  laws,  on  pain  of 
eternal  condemnation  —  asserting  to  herself  the  distinct 
privilege  of  infallibility,  and,  in  virtue  of  that  privilege, 
anathematizing  freely  from  time  to  time  such  new  opinions 
as  she  judges  to  be  either  directly,  or  by  implication,  at 
variance  with  the  doctrine  committed  to  her  charge — in  a 
word,  claiming  at  the  hands  of  her  children,  and,  we  may 
add,  receiving  in  no  stinted  or  unwilling  measure,  that 
very  childlike,  simple,  and  loyal  confidence  in  her  autho- 
rity, as  in  that  of  Christ's  one  earthly  representative,  of 
which  we  have  already  more  than  once  spoken.  It  is  plain, 
we  say,  that  there  is  one  only  such  body.  The  very  word 
*'  infallibility,' '  by  an  inevitable  association  of  ideas,  leads 
the  mind  on  to  the  word  ""  Rome.''  When  persons  com- 
plain of  some  one  church  as  domineering,  as  encroaching 
on  the  territory  of  others,  as  enforcing  articles  of  faith  on 
her  own  authority,  is  it  of  Mr.  AUies's  friends,  the  schis- 
matical  Greehs,  that  the  discourse'  is  running?  Almost 
as  we  write  a  certain  Mr.  Finch,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ■"*  declares  that,  for  his  part,  he  would  grant  tolera- 
tion to  every  sect  except  the  Roman  Church;  because 
she,  and  she  alone,  claims  to  be  mother  and  mistress  of 
churches.  If  there  be  a  successor  to  the  Apostolic  Church, 
the  Church  which  alone,  both  in  words  and  deeds,  claims 
to  be  such,  is  that  successor ;  if  there  be  not  such  a  suc- 
cessor, prophets  have  prophesied  falsely,  and  the  Christian 
Church,  just  coming  from  the  very  living  presence  of  the 
Apostles,  has  misinterpreted  her  Lord's  declarations  and 
commands  on  the  very  primary  law  of  His  kingdom. 

*  See  the  Debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill. 
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The  objection  to  this  statement,  fonndecl  on  the  various 
anti-popes  who  have  risen  up  from  time  to  time,  is  almost 
too  frivolous  to  deserve  an  answer.  In  such  cases  there 
has  been  no  dispute  on  any  point  of  doctrine;  no  dispute 
on  the  principle  that  the  Church  is  essentially  one  organic 
whole ;  no  dispute  on  the  principle  that  St.  Peter  was  the 
divinely  appointed  centre  of  unity  ;  no  dispute  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  succeeds  St.  Peter  in  that 
office.  The  dispute^  turned  wholly  on  a  question  of  fact, 
whether  this  or  that  individual  were  the  canonically  elected 
Bishop  of  the  Holy  See.  And  in  all  the  cases  without 
exception,  before  any  great  lapse  of  time,  our  Lord 
showed  plainly  to  the  Church  which  one  was  His  real 
Vicar,  by  bringing  the  rival  successions,  if  such  there  were, 
to  a  close. 

We  may  set  forth  the  same  substantial  statement  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Church,  which  we  have  just  made,  in 
Mr.  Lewis's  deep  and  pregnant  words  (p.  6) ;  though  he 
seems  rather  engaged  in  setting  forth  another  and  not  less 
important  phase  of  the  same  truth.  He  seems,  namely,  to 
look  at  it,  not  so  much  in  its  historical  connection  as  in  its 
moral  bearing ;  and  to  be  setting  forth  the  claims  of  the 
Church,  not  so  prominently  in  its  aspect  of  successor  to 
the  Apostolic,  as  in  its  aspect  of  the  one  authoritative 
guide,  by  its  whole  constitution  and  demeanour  plainly 
marked  out  as  such,  to  those  who  are  in  search  of  such  a 
guide  under  a  deep  feeling  of  its  indispensable  necessity. 

"One  solitary  corporation,"  he  says,  "  there  seems  to  be,  aggres- 
sive and  exclusive,  favourably  regarded  by  none  who  are  not  par- 
takers of  its  immunities.  It  professes  to  be  the  only  one  that  is  in 
possession  of  the  true  religion,  and  warns  all  who  resist  it,  that 
they  are  fighting  against  God.  It  announces  itself  as  infallible,  so 
cutting  off  from  the  others  the  bare  possibility  of  their  being  right ; 
it  puts  forth  its  principles  in  plain  intelligible  words,  shrinking 
from  no  conclusion  to  which  they  lead  ;  it  explains  away  nothing 
that  may  have  given  offence  to  those  who  are  without ;  what  these 
call  impious,  wicked,  or  profane,  it  teaches,  practises,  and  enforces, 
just  as  if  no  question  had  been  made  of  the  matter.  Moreover,  con- 
scious of  unearthly  strength,  it  ascertains  its  own  position,  defining 
the  several  duties  of  its  several  members ;  it  allows  of  no  vague  and 
uncertain  obedience,  but  insists  upon  it  in  a  specific  clear  way, 
putting  forth  its  regulations  with  that  particular  minuteness  of 
detail,  which  leaves  nO  room  for  ignorance  or  mistake.  ^  Is  it  in 
error  ?  Its  adversaries  say  so  with  one  voice  ;  but  for  itself  it  has  no 
misgivings,  it  claims  the  possession  of  supernatural  powers,  and  we 
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see  It  use  tliem  ;  it  has  one  definite  local  habitation,  so  that  all  may 
find  it ;  it  has  one  fountain  of  visible  authority,  but  it  flows  through 
the  whole  world ;  one  supreme  incontrollable  dominion  to  which  all 
must  have  recourse,  from  which  issues  forth  the  voice  of  St.  Peter 
himself,  giving  law  to  the  Catholic  Church." 

Another  salient  feature  of  similarity  between  the  Catho- 
lic Church  of  the  Nicene  period  and  of  the  present  day, 
has  been  drawn  out  by  the  ^^Kecent  Convert."  The 
Nicene  Creed  ^ives  formally  a  description  of  the  Church, 
*'One,.  Hol3%  Catholic,  Apostolic."  To  what  body  does 
this  description  apply  at  the  present  day  ? 

"  The  Established  Church  of  England  manifestly  fails  in  two,  at 
least,  of  these  notes,  viz.  Catholicity  and  Unity.  Catholic  she  not 
only  is  not,  but  from  her  very  constitution  cannot  be  ;  for  she  is  the 
Church  of  the  English  empire  alone.  She  has  no  existence  and  no 
mission  out  of  the  Queen's  dominions  ;  she  spreads  or  she  shrinks, 
as  these  are  enlarged  or  contracted.  The  single  apparent  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  is  the  Jerusalem  Bishopric,  which  churchmen 
disown.  Moreover,  even  at  Jerusalem  the  Established  Church 
possesses  no  local  See,  but  a  mere  superintendence  of  British  resi- 
dents ;  the  title  of  the  Bishop  is  not  Anglican  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
but  Bishop  of  the  United  Church,  &c.  in  Jerusalem.  The  Church 
of  England,  therefore,  in  herself,  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  *  Holy 
Church  throughout  the  world'  of  which  the  Te  Deum  speaks,  nor 
the  '  One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church'  of  the  Nicene 
Creed. 

**  In  herself  she  cannot  be  such  :  is  she,  however,  such,  (as  some 
say,)  inasmuch  as  she  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  ? 
Not  so  ;  for,  to  be  such,  she  should  be  owned  by  what  are  called 
the  remaining  parts.  Her  bare  assertion,  that  she  is  such,  does 
not  make  her  such  ;  again,  as  a  Church,  she  does  not  assert  this, 
but  only  in  the  person  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  her 
members.  Other  views  of  her  character  and  mission  are  quite  as 
rife  within  her  as  this  'branch'  theory ;  nay,  far  more  so ;  and  those 
views,  rather  than  this  theory,  have  the  sanction  of  her  actual 
authorities.  But  even  were  it  otherwise ;  even  did  the  Established 
Church  love  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches,  as  much  as  she  cer- 
tainly hates  the  former,  and  shuns  the  latter,  this  would  not  prove 
her  to  be  one  with  them,  in  the  teeth  of  their  entire  disavowal  of  all 
connexion  with  her.  It  is  at  least  as  likely  they  should  be  right  in 
their  view  as  she  in  hers,  considering  how  far  they  outnumber  her ; 
and  especially  since,  although  at  variance  with  one  another,  they 
ao-ree  in  disowning  her.  Now  what  is  the  fact  ?  That,  whether 
members  of  the  Anglican  Church  go  to  the  Roman  or  to  the  Greek 
Church,  they  are  alike  refused  communion,  on  the  ground  of  their 
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being  an  integral  part,  not  of  the  Catholic,  but  of  the  Protestant 
body. 

*' And  hence  the  Established  Church  of  England  lacks  also  that 
primary  note  of  the  Church — Unity.  '  Hereby  shall  men  know  that 
ye  are  My  disciples,'  says  our  Lord,  '  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.' 
Our  Lord  here  plainly  refers  to  some  visible  token,  not  to  any  mere 
inward  bond  or  tacit  agreement.  '  Hereby  shall  men  know,'  &c.  ; 
therefore  Unity  is  styled  a  *  note'  of  the  Church.  This  indeed  fol- 
lows from  the  Church.^being  (as  all  churchmen  consider  it)  a  visible 
body.  Her  unity,  the  mutual  affection  between  her  members,  must 
be  apparent,  or  it  is  not  the  unity  our  Lord  requires.  And  how  can 
it  be  pretended  that  there  is  even  so  much  as  an  internal  unity,  i.  e. 
a  unity  of  feeling,  between  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Greece  and 
that  established  in  England  ?  Are  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  a  body,  more  kindly  aifected  towards  the  members  of 
the  Greek  or  of  the  Roman  Communion,  as  a  body,  than  towards 
Dissenters  and  other  Protestants  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  the  fact,  that 
they  are  notoriously  less  so  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  any  mani- 
festation of  sympathy  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  at  least,  so  far 
from  being  natural  to  the  Church  of  England,  is  rather  the  one 
especial  signal  for  mistrust  on  the  part  of  her  members,  and  of  dis- 
countenance on  that  of  her  authorities  ?  There  is  no  subject  on 
which  the  Established  Church  is  perfectly  at  one  ;  but  that  which, 
perhaps,  unites  the  largest  amount  of  suffrages  in  its  favour  is — 
dislike  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  And  this  is  certainly  true  of  the 
Established  Church  during  the  whole  period  of  her  history  since 
the  Reformation,  as  any  one  may  know  by  consulting  the  language 
of  her  best  divines. 

"  If  the  Church  of  England  be  thus  clearly  wanting  in  the  notes 
of  Catholicity  and  Unity,  (the  very  first  principles  of  her  constitu- 
tion, as  an  independent  national  body,  being  essentially  Anti- 
catholic,)  there  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  questions  of  her  corres- 
pondence with  the  other  marks,  of  Sanctity  and  Apostolicity,  though 
much  might  be  said  on  these  subjects  also  ;  because,  since  the 
Church  is  to  be  denoted  by  several  signs  together,  the  clear  absence, 
in  the  case  of  any  particular  Communion,  of  one  essential  mark,  is 
decisive  against  the  claim  of  such  communion  to  be  accounted  the 
Church  of  Christ,  or  part  of  it, 

"  Is  there  a  Communion  in  which  all  the  acknowledged  notes  of 
the  Church  combine  ?  There  is  one,  and  but  one.  The  Church  of 
Rome  is  certainly  Apostolical ;  certainly  she  has  the  note  of 
Sanctity  (witness  the  unbroken  chain  of  her  canonized  Saints  ;)  she 
is  certainly  Catholic  in  constitution,  in  profession,  and  in  fact ;  and 
certainly  One  in  the  essentials  of  Doctrine  and  of  the  Sacraments, 
as  well  as  in  the  mutual  and  active  inter-communion  of  her  mem- 
bers, and  of  the  different  local  Churches  in  her  obedience. 

•'  To  compare  her,  for  an  instant,  with  the  Church  of  England  in 
respect  of  Catholicity  and  Unity :  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic  at  home 
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in  every  country,  and  in  every  quarter  of  tlie  globe  ?  Is  not  the 
spiritual  empire  of  the  Holy  See  quite  independent  of  geographical 
boundaries  and  national  distinctions?  If  England  should  lose  her 
colonial  possessions  to-morrow,  where  would  be  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land but  shut  up  in  England  ?  But  the  empire  and  province  of  the 
Catholic  Church  would  remain,  as  they  are,  universal,  though  the 
boundaries  of  earthly  kingdoms  should  be  entirely  changed. 

"Now,  consider  our  Blessed  Lord's  command  to  His  Apostles, 
and  through  them  to  His  Church  of  every  time  :  *  Go  and  teach  all 
nations.''  Of  institutions  now  claiming  the  name  of  Churches,  which 
alone  can  obey  this  command?" — pp.  3-6. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  tliat  the  first  named  of  these  two 
arguments  we  have  drawn  out  in  defence  of  the  claims  of 
the  Catholic  Church — an  argument  which,  in  one  shape  or 
other,  is  of  all  the  most  common  in  Catholic  controversial 
works — seems  never  to  have  been  present  to  Mr.  AUies's 
mind.  Let  us  now,  then,  advert  to  Ms  statement  on  the 
elementary  principle  which  is  to  be  our  key  in  interpreting 
church  history.     Here  it  is : 

"  The  bishops  throughout  the  world are  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles, invested  with  the  plenitude  of  that  royal  priesthood,  which  the 
Son  of  God  had  set  upon  the  earth  in  His  own  person,  and  from 
that  person  had  communicated  to  His  chosen  disciples,  and  so 
possessed  of  whatever  authority  was  necessary  to  govern  the 
Church And  viewed  in  itself,  this  power  was  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent in  every  individual  hisJiop,  who  was  the  spouse  of  the  Church, 
the  successor  of  the  apostles,  and  of  Peter,  the  centre  of  unity  ;  able 
moreover  to  communicate  this  authority  to  others,  and  to  become 
the  source  of  a  long  line  of  spiritual  descendants.... The  see  of 
Peter,  so  often  referred  to  by  St.  Cyprian... means  the  see  of  every 
bishop  who  holds  that  oflfice,  whereof  Peter  is  the  great  type,  exam- 
ple, and  source." — pp.  16,  17,  31. 

Now,  in  dealing  with  so  confused  and  misty  a  writer  as 
Mr.  Allies,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  save  one's  self 
from  the  charge  of  unfairness,  and  of  pressing  individual 
statements  without  due  consideration  of  the  writer's  gene- 
ral meaning.  We  can  only  say,  that  we  have  done  the 
utmost  in  our  power  to  avoid  such  a  course ;  but  we  have 
a  very  difficult  part  to  play  in  the  matter.  Thus,  as  to  the 
expressions  above  quoted,  however  clear  and  distinct  in 
themselves,  it  might  still  very  easily  be  said,  that  there 
are  many  other  passages  in  the  work  which,  not  only  in 
their  spirit,  but  even  in  the  way  of  direct  logical  conse- 
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quence,  are  directly  contradictory  to    these  expressions. 

We  cannot  deny  all  this  :  Mr.  AlHes  is  an  inconsecutive, 

contradictory  thinker.  Still,  the  doctrine  expressed  above  is 

contained  in  a  more  precise  and  definite  shape  than  is  any 

contradictory  doctrine ;  and,  consequently,  it  seems  more 

natural  to  make  it  the  foundation  of  our  remarks.   In  fact,  if 

we  were  to  go  by  the  general  spirit  and  drift  of  the  work,  we 

should  be  led  to  think  that  the  author  regarded  the  patriar^ 

clnal  system  as  of  divine  right :  but  we  cannot  impute  to 

him  this  opinion,  because  (1.)  such  an  opinion  would  be 

fatal  to  his  own^  cause,  seeing  there  is  no  patriarch  from 

whom  the  Anglican  bishops  derive  jurisdiction;  and  (2.) 

because  he  has  distinctly  contemplated  the  question,  and 

rules  (p.  54.)  that,  though  that  system  *' approaches  very 

nearly  tq'^  being  of  divine  right,  '"and  was  the  effluence  of 

the  Spirit  of  God,  ruling  and  guiding  the  Church  of  the 

Fathers,''  still  it  was  *^not  strictly  of  divine  right,  as  is  the 

high  priesthood  of  the  bishops.' ' 

And  we  feel  ourselves  the  more  at  liberty  to  take  this  as 
the  fundamental  doctrine  for  which  Mr.  Allies  is  to  be 
responsible,  because  it  is  the  recognized  doctrine  of  Angli- 
cans of  his  own  school.     Thus  Mr.  Thompson  (p.  187) 
quotes  an  Anglican  reviewer  of  Mr.  Allies's  work,  as  dis- 
tinctly laying  down  the  principle :    ^'  Every  small,  poor, 
humble  diocese  is  competent,  if  all  the  rest  were  swallowed 
up  by  physical  or  moral  ruin,  to  refill  the  world,     ^ach 
bishop  is  bishop  of  the  entire   Church;   holds  the  full 
apostolic  powers,''  &c.  ^  The  same  doctrine  was  the  one 
key-note  of  all  the  earlier  *'  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  and 
was  never  in  the  Tracts  qualified  or  retracted.     ^^Our 
holy  fathers,  the  bishops,"  are  ^^representatives  of  the 
apostles  and  the  angels  of  the  churches,"  because  *'  if  we 
trace  back  the  power  of  ordination  from  hand  to  hand,  we 
shall  come  to  the  Apostles  at  last."  (Tract  i.)    *'  We  are 
members  of  the  Church  Apostolical, "  because  ""we  have 
apostolical  succession,  (Tract  iv.) ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.     On  this  doctrine,  too,  is  grounded  the  whole 
notion  of  the  Oxford  writers  about  Catholics  being  schis- 
matics in  England;  and,  again,  the  strange  sort  of  race 
that  seems  to  be  run  for  prior  possession  of  some  hitherto 
unappropriated  locality ;  as  when  the  Anglican  Bishop  of 
Tasmania  gets  a  fortnight's  start  of  his  opponent,  and  then 
pronounces  that  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Hobart  Town  is  a 
schismatic.     Exhibitions  of  this  kind,  which  would  be 
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unspeakably  amusing  if  they  were  not  so  lamentable,  and 
if  one's  heart  did  not  bleed  for  those  unhappy  victims  of  the 
delusion,  who,  by  such  absurd  child's  play,  are  kept  in 
ignorance  of  their  true  home — these  exhibitions,  we  say, 
all  proceed  avowedly  on  the  precise  principle  to  which  Mr. 
Allies  above  has  given  expression.  Let  us  first,  then,  see 
what  comes  of  this  principle. 

It  is  not  a  consequence  of  this  principle,  but  a  simple 
statement  of  it  in  other  terms,  that  no  bishop  or  episcopal 
body  can  possibly  be  schismatical.  The  '^centre  of  unity," 
to  use  one  of  Mr.  AUies's  phrases,  cannot  possibly  be 
external  to  unity ;  he  with  whom  '^  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent power"  is  lodged,  to  take  another  of  his  phrases, 
must  possess  that  power  '^independently"  of  any  condi- 
tion as  to  communion  with  others ;  if  to  be^  governed  by 
apostolically-descended  bishops  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
being  within  the  visible  church,  as  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times  with  one  voice  assert,  it  is  simply  an  equipollent 
preposition  to  say,  that  no  body  governed  by  apostolically- 
descended  bishops  can  be  outside  of  the  visible  church. 
''  The  union,"  therefore,  ""  of  these  several  portions  of  the 
church,"  as  Mr.  Thompson  observes,  (p.  187,)  "is  not  an 
organic  but  merely  a  federal  union ;"  just  such  an  union 
as  there  is  between  two  independent  nations,  while  a  cordial 
understanding  subsists.  It  is  fully  sufficient  to  state  this 
proposition  nakedly,  and  contrast  it  with  the  whole  doc^ 
trine  on  church  unity,  expressed  in  all  the  language,  and 
implied  in  all  the  proceedings,  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Nicene 
era.  However,  as  it  is  worth  while  taking  some  httle 
trouble  to  make  clear  the  real  nature  of  this  preposterous 
theory,  we  will  just  draw  out  one  or  two^  consequences 
which,  by  logical  necessity,  are  involved  in  it. 

Thus,  (1,)  where  such  a  view  is  held,  there  will  be  un- 
ceasing and  unlimited  tendency  to  break  up  the  church 
into  an  indefinite  number  of  episcopally- governed  atoms. 
It  may  be  quite  true  that,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  the 
act  of  a  bishop  in  separating  from  the  general  mass  will 
involve  even  grievous  sin  against  charity  and  brotherly 
love :  still  there  will  be  many  cases  also  where  it  will  not. 
Such  is  Mr.  Allies's  own  judgment.  There  would  be,  he 
tells  us,  (p.  17,)  ^^  not  only  imminent  danger,  hut  almost 
certainty,  that  a  power  unlimited  in  its  nature,  committed 
to^  so  large  a  number  of  men,  who  might  become  indeji-^ 
nitely  more  numerous,  yet  were  each  independent  centres 
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of  authority,  instead  of  tending  to  unity  would  produce 
diversity/'  And  it  requires  only  a  very  little  considera- 
tion of  human  nature  and  the  circumstances  of  the  world, 
to  see  on  how  large^  a  scale  such  a  result  would  follow.  If 
two  Saints,  at  a  period  too  so  close  to  the  Apostolic,  could 
differ  on  a  matter  in  which  no  one  now-a-days  will  deny 
that  one  view  or  the  other  was  a  heresy,  (we  allude  of 
course  to  St.,  Stephen  and  St.  Cyprian,)  much  more  would 
ordinary  bishops,  who  need  not  be  Saints,  so  differ :  and  a 
difference  on  a  subject  of  this  nature,  where  there  is  no 
common  authority  to  which  obedience  is  due,  must  inevi- 
tably produce  a  separation:  a  bishop  would  fail  in  his 
duty,  who  should  not  guard  his  flock  from  contamination, 
by  forbidding  them  intercourse  with  those  who,  in  his 
serious  judgment,  were  corrupting  the  pure  faith  of  the 
Gospel.^  Nor  is  it  only  on  questions  of  doctrine  that  such 
separations  would  be  built ;  there  are  numberless  matters 
of  discipline,  of  ritual,  of  what  we  may  call  ecclesiastical 
prudence,  which  would  produce  a  like  result.  Various 
bishops  might  all  be  in  their  way  men  even  of  holy  and  mor- 
tified life,  and  yet  legitimately  and  naturally  take  such  oppo- 
site views  on  a  multitude  of  such  questions,  that  intercom- 
munion would  be  impossible :  unless,  of  course,  (which  is 
the  Catholic  theory,)  their  own  power  is  not  by  Divine  right 
''  sovereign  and  independent,"  but  there  is  some  other 
tribunal  to  which  they  are  bound  by  God's  law  to  submit. 
And  we  have  only  further  to  carry  our  mind  gradually  on- 
wards from  the  fourth  century,  and  recall  to  our  memory 
the  innumerable  new  questions  on  faith  and  practice  which 
the  church  has  had  to  encounter  in  her  course,  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  Babel-like  confusion,  the  indescribable 
hubbub,  in  which  the  whole  church  would  be  involved,  by 
the  time  she  came  down  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  Mr.  Allies  tells  us  that  a  remedy^  was  provided 
against  this  by  the  patriarchal  system.  Certainly  if  that  sys- 
tem were  of  divhu  right,  a  remedy  would  be  so  far  provi- 
ded ;  instead  of  '"tot  ecclesise  quot  episcopi,"  it  would  only 
be  ''tot  ecclesise  quot'patriarchse;"  which,  as  the  patriarchs 
were  only  four,  and  the  bishops  more  nearly  four  thousand,"-^' 
would  .be  a  very  considerable  mitigation.  But  then  Mr. 
Allies,'as  already  quoted,  tells  us  distinctly  that  this  con- 
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stitution  was  not  of  directly  divine  autliority ;  and  if  this 
be  so,  we  see  not  how  it  would  provide  any  remedy  at  all. 
A  bishop  would  ^  fail  very  disgracefully  in  his  bounden 
duty,  if  when  seriously  believing  christian  faith  or  morals 
to  be  tampered  with,  he  were  restrained  by  a  rule  of 
the  church  from  snatching  out  of  contamination  those 
committed  to  him  by  the  law  of  God,  Nor  would  even  any 
engagements  of  obedience  to  his  metropolitan  or  patriarch, 
affect  the  question.  If  I  made  the  most  solemn  promise  in 
the  world  to  allow  my  young  children  to  mix  familiarly 
with  those  of  some  one  of  my  acquaintance,  and  after- 
wards discover  that  he  encourages  or  allows  his  children 
in  immorality  or  heresy,  there  is  no  casuist  that  ever  lived 
who  would  hold  me  bound  to  my  promise.  Why?  Because 
the  duty  of  religiously  educating  my  children  is  one  of 
prior  obligation.  Not  the  breaking  then,  but  the  taking, 
vows  of  obedience  to  a  metropolitan,  would  be  the  sin, 
according  to  the  theory  of  sovereign  and  independent'' 
bishops. 

To  reasoning  such  as  this,  there  is  the  strangest  answer 
that  was  ever  seen,  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
'^Christian  Remembrancer"  of  last  January:  the  Re- 
viewer says  (p.  203),  that  in  fact  there  has  been  no  such  inter- 
minable division,  and  to  a  moral  certainty  there  never  will 
be  such;  ''because,  therefore,"  he  continues,  *'the  fact>f 
existing  division  has  to  be  accounted  for,  we  have  not 
therefore  to  account  for  the  fact  of  a  vast  amount  of  division 
which  does  not  exist. "^  As  if,  forsooth,  all  bishops  through- 
out the  world  held  this  theory  of  their  own  "  independent 
sovereignty, "and  were  restrained  from  mutual  separation, 
by  the  "love"'""  they  bear  to  each  other.  Whereas  we 
seriously  believe  that  there  is  no  one  bishop  or  so-called 
bishop  in  the  world,  who  really  believes  in  any  such  theory. 
It  is  all  very  well^  to  declaim  on  Mr.  AUies's  text  of  the 
*' sovereign  and  independent^  power  of  bishops,"  as  a 
weapon  ready  at  hand  to  fling  against  Catholics;  but 
does  the  Reviewer  seriously  mean  that  there  are  Angli- 
can  bishops  who  practically  hold  themselves  to  be   at 

■»  The  Christian  Remembrancer  characterises  the  hypothetical 
case  of  such  indefinite  schism,  as  being  **a  state  of  things  in 
which  Christians,  instead  of  loving  each  other,  had  grown  to  hate  one 
another  to  such  an  extent,  that  no  one  single  particle  of  the  Church 
would  cleave  to  any  other." 
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liberty,  if  they  will,  to  separate  from  tlie  Established 
Church,  and  to  have  the  ^  power  of  carrying  the  members 
of  their  diocese  along  with  them  into  their  new  com- 
munity? The  *' Recent  Convert/'  reminds  us,  (p.  16,) 
of  the  fact  that  one  Anglican  bishop  protested  against 
Dr.  Gobat's  ^  appointment  to  the  Jerusalem  bishopric ; 
and  he  too,  if  any  one,  professing  "  high-church '^  prin- 
ciples. ^  Does  the  Reviewer  wish  us  to  understand  that 
Dr.  Philpotts  believes  he  has  the  power,  if  he  pleases,  to 
mark  his  sense  of  this  measure,  by  separating  from  the  na- 
tional communion  and  founding  a  ^^ Church  of  Devonshire'' 
£|<s  contrasted  with  the  [^  Church  of  England?"  Observe  the 
inconsistency  of  Anglican  controversialists.  Here  is  an 
appointment  objected  to  for  no  minor  reasons,  but  on  the 
distinct  grounds  of  schism  and^  heresy.'^"  Catholics  re- 
proach the  Anglican  Church  with  the  ignominy  of  the 
transaction.  It  is  replied  that  two  prelates  alone  are 
answerable  for  it,  for  that  the  Anglican  Church  itself  has 
its  hands  tied.f  And  then  the  next  minute  we  hear  that 
so  far  from  having  its  hands  tied,  each  bishop  has  full 
liberty  to  act  as  he  pleases ;  and  that  it  is  a  proof  of  his 
^'love''  for  his  brethren  on  the  episcopal  bench,  that  he 
still  unites  himself  to  their  communion.  ^ 

(2.)  Next  it  must  be  remembered,  in  judging  of  the 
theory  under  discussion,  not  only  that  bishops  who  really 
held  it,  would  inevitably,  and  that  without  supposing  any 
grievous  sin,  fall  into  constant  divisions  and  sub-divisions; 
but  even  if  they  separated  from  each  other  in  a  spirit 
directly  sinful,  from  a  spirit  of  contention,  or  a  desire  of 


*  Mr.  Allies  himself  is  honourably  explicit  on  this  subject,  (p. 
203.)  "  If  the  Jerusalem  bishopric,"  he  says,  "  promoted  (at  the 
instance  of  a  foreign  minister  not  in  communion  with  our  Church, 
and  who  has  recorded  in  the  strongest  terms  his  objection  to  her 
apostolical  episcopacy,)  by  two  bishops  on  their  private  responsi- 
bility....be  the  commencement  of  a  course  of  amalgamation  with  the 
Lutheran  or  Calvinistic  heresy,  who  that  values  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  undivided  Church,  does  not  feel  his  allegiance  to  our  own 
branch  fearfully  shaken  ?" 

t  Thus  Mr.  Allies  tells  us,  (p.  204)  that  the  "  constitution"  of 
the  Anglican  Church  "  violently  suspended  hy  an  enemy,  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  yet  requires  that  every  one  of  her  acts 
which  bind  her  as  a  whole,  should  be  assented  to  by  her  priesthood 
in  representation,  as  well  as  by  her  episcopacy." 
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aggrandisement,  their  spiritual  subjects  would  be  com- 
pelled in  bounden  duty  to  follow  them.  This,  we  say, 
is  necessarily  involved  in  this  theory;  unless  indeed  Mr. 
Allies  holds  the  Wickliffeite  principle  that,  "  dominion  is 
founded  in  grace/'  and  that  mortal  sin  in  a  superior  ab- 
solves the  subject  from  his  allegiance.  This  principle  is 
of  course  simply  anarchical,  and  was  so  used  by  those  who 
invented  it :  it  is  so,  as  for  other  reasons,  so  also  because 
no  one  except  God  and  (if  so  be)  his  confessor  can  know 
the  state  of  a  bishop's  conscience,  and  the  whole  principle 
of  settled  jurisdiction  must  therefore  fall  to  the  ground, 
if  it  be  admitted.  Here  then  is  a  new  aspect  of  an  old 
position ;  and  "quicquid  delirant  reges  plectuntur  Achivi,'* 
becomes  true  in  a  deeper  sense  than  the  poet  intended. 
No  one,  in  fact,  can  open  a  single  page  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  without  seeing  how  numerous  and  how  serious 
were  the  contentions  of  bishops.  We  have,  e.  g.,  St.  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen's  criticisin  on  their  behaviour  at  General 
Councils. 

(3.)  But  the  constitution  of  the  Anglican  Church  re- 
quires a  still  further  admission ;  it  requires  us  to  believe 
that  each  individual  bishop  may  devise  '^articles  of  religion" 
of  his  own  invention,  and  from  his  own  private  judgment 
on  the  Sacred  Text ;  and  require  assent  to  such  articles  on 
the  part  of  all  whom  he  ordains.  In  other  words,  he  may 
require  his  own  private  and  peculiar  notions  to  be  held  by 
every  one  of  those  from  whom  the  people  are  to  learn  their 
religion. 

(4.)  Nay,  what  is  to  hinder  him  from  imposing  them 
actually  on  all  as  terms  of  communion  ?  Or,  rather, 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  his  duty  to  impose  new 
terms  of  communion,  if  some  new  and  pernicious  heresy  be 
infecting  his  flock  ?  But  if  God  require  this  at  his  hands. 
He  must  have  invested  him  with  the  correlative  privilege 
oi  infallibility .  ''  If  every  bishop,"  says  Mr.  Thompson, 
^^  possesses  the  episcopate  in  himself,  he  must  also  possess 
infallibility  as  well  as  sovereignty ;  if  not,  the  episcopate 
is  divided  and  its  attributes  separated  from  itself  as  well 
as  from  each  other."  (p.  144,  note.) 

And  here  too  there  will  be  present  to  the  minds  of  all 
the  continually  reiterated  assertion,  that  members  of  the 
Boman  Communion,  e.  g.,  in  England,  are  schismatics:  an 
assertion  indeed,  which,  to  be  consistent,  ought  to  be  car- 
ried further.     Every  one  knows  that  the  deliberate  inten- 
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tion  of  committing  mortal  sin  under'  given  circumstances, 
is  itself  a  state  of  mortal  sin.  But  there  is  not  a  Catholic 
living,  who  does  not  deliberately  intend,  should  he  come 
to  England,  to  go  to  mass  and  not  to  the  Anglican  ser- 
vice: therefore  there  is  no  Catholic  livhig,  who  (except 
from  invincible  ignorance)  is  exempted  from  a  state  of 
mortal  sin.  We  really  owe  our  readers  an  apology  for 
taking  so  much  trouble  with  these  puerilities;  but  it 
appears  there  are  controversialists  who  are  unable  to 
enter  into  one's  meaning,  unless  we  draw  it  out  even  to 
tedious  minuteness,  and  express  it  in  terms  ^*  level  to  the 
meanest  capacities.'' 

Such  then  is  the  Extraordinary  position  which  a  number 
of  respectable  gentlemen  writing  on  theology  have  gravely 
maintained — in  their  closets  and  on  paper.  We  will  not, 
however,  lay  any  further  stress  on  the  conclusions  we  have 
logically  deduced  from  it;  but  we  will  take  the  theory  in 
its  undeveloped  simplicity,  and  compare  it  with  Mr.  Allies's 
own  test,  the  writings  of  the  Early  Fathers ;  nay,  with  the 
very  quotations  which  Mr.  Allies  has  himself  brought 
together  from  those  Fathers.  Every  bishop,  says  Mr. 
Allies,  is  himself  "'  the  centre  of  unity,"  and  possessed  of 
"  sovereign  and  independent  power."  St.  Hilary,  bishop 
of  Aries,  in  a  provincial  council,  deposes  Celidonius, 
bishop  of  Besan9on:  this  also  Mr.  Allies  tells  us,  (p. 
103.)  Again  St.  Cyprian  writes  to  Pope  St.  Stephen, 
begging  him  to  read  a  letter  to  the  people  of  Aries, 
by  which  their  bishop,  who  had  joined  hhnself  to  the 
schismatic  Novatian,  might  be  excommunicated  and 
another  substituted  for  him.  What !  ''  The  centre  of 
unity"  excommunicated?  One  possessed  of  ^^ sovereign 
and  independent  power"  deposed?  *' The  spouse  of  the 
church  "  divorced?  ''  The  successor  of  St.  Peter  "  thrust 
from  his  chair?  The  Council  of  Antioch  ordered  that 
bishops,  condemned  by  a  provincial  council,  might  recur  to 
a  larger  council  of  bishops ;  the  Council  of  Sardica,  that 
they  might  appeal  to  the  Pope:  the  *' sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent" potentates  are  surely  here  exhibited  in  rather  a 
dependent  light.  But  it  is  really  unnecessary  to  make 
further  extracts ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is 
no  one  fact  in  the  early  ecclesiastical  annals,  be  it  as  isola- 
ted, detached,  and  anomalous  as  you  will,  that  can  by 
any  violence  be  so  distorted,  as  to  give  even  a  momentary 
colour  to  this  truly  astonishing  allegation.     Whether  we 
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look  on  tlie  surface  or  under  the  surface,  whether  to  the 
general  spirit  or  to  individual  details,  all  facts  of  every 
kind  conspire  with  one  accord  to  negative  and  disprove  it. 
We  desire  the  candid  reader  merely  to  read  through 
Mr.  Allies's  work,  and  question  this  statement  of  ours 
if  he-  can. 

And  no  one  feels  this  fact  more  acutely  than  the  author 
himself,  ^  though  he  has  contrived  to  blind  himself  to  his 
own  feelings.  No  sooner  has  he  stated  his  general  theory, 
(p.  17,)  than,  under  the  influence  of  a  secret  consciousness 
how  extravagantly  that  theory  contradicts  facts,  he  begins 
to  qualify  and  half  to  retract.  The  episcopal  power  was 
by  divine  right  *' sovereign  and  independent ;"  onZy  in 
practice  ^^a  preponderating  influence  was  exercised  by 
certain  sees.''  In  another  place,  where  he  expressly  de- 
nies (p.  54,)  that  the  patriarchal  system  was  "  strictly  of 
divine  right,"  he  adds  that,  "it  approaches  very  nearly 
to  it,  and  was  the  effluence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ruling  and 
guiding  the  Church  of  the  Fathers;"  as  though  such 
an  evasion  would  enable  him  to  escape  the  legitimate  con- 
sequences of  his  own  formally  expressed  doctrine.  ^  A 
similar  want  of  confidence  in  his  own  principles,  is  exhibi- 
ted by  his  desire  (p.  54,)  to  '"justify  himself  from  the 
damning  blot  of  schism,"  by  alleging  against  the  existing 
Roman  Church,  innovation  upon  ancient  principles : 
whereas,  if  his  own  views  be  just,  he  cannot  possibly  be 
obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  schism,  unless  he  doubts  the 
validity  of  his  diocesan's.  Dr.  Samuel  Wilberforce's, 
consecration;  a  doubt  which,  however  well-founded,  has  evi- 
dently never  entered  his  mind.  But  there  is  no  passage 
in  the  work  which  more  signally  exemplifies,  on  the  one 
hand  his  rare  candour  and  freedom  from  the  ordinary  con- 
troversial spirit,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  dense  con- 
fusion of  ideas  which  possesses  his  mind,  than  the  follow- 
ing very  noteworthy  passage.  The  ''  precedence  or  prero- 
gative of  Rome,"  he  says,  *'to  whatever  extent  it  reached, 
was  certainly. .  .not  either  claimed  or  granted  merely  because 
Rome  was  the  imperial  city.  It  was  explicitly  claimed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  as  freely  conceded  hy  others  to 

him,  as  in  a  special  sense  successor  >to  St.  Peter. From 

the  very  first  the  Roman  Pontiff*  seems  possessed  himself, 
as  from  a  living  tradition  which  had  thoroughly  penetrated 
the  local  Roman  Church,  with  a  consciousness  of  some 
peculiar  influence  he  was  to   exercise  over   the   whole 
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Church.  This  consciousness  does  not  show  itself  here 
and  there  in  the  line  of  Roman  Pontiffs,  but  one  and  all 

seem  to  have  imbibed  it  from  the  atmosphere  which  they 

breathed That  they  were  the  successors  of  St.  Peter, 

who  himself  sat,  and  ruled,  and  spoke  in  their  person,  was 
as  strongly  felt  and  as  consistently  declared  by  those-  Pon- 
tiffs who  preceded  the  time  of  Constantino as  by  those 

who  followed The  feeling  of  their  brother  bishops  con- 
cerning them  may  have  been  less  definite,  as  was  natural, 
but  even  those  who  most  opposed  any  arbitrary  stretch  of 
authority  on  their  part,  as  St.  Cyprian,  fully  admitted 
that  they  sat  in  the  See  of  St.  Peter,  and  ordinarily  treated 
them  with  the  greatest  deference.  This  is  written  so  very 
legibly  upon  the  records  of  antiquity,  that  I  am  persuaded 
any  one,  who  is  even  very  slightly  acquainted  with  them, 
cannot  ivith  sincerity  dispute  it.^' 

Now  it  is  precisely  on  this  fundamental  view  of  Mr.  Al- 
lies, which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  place  distinctly 
before  the  mind  of  our  readers,  (in  the  ho^e  that  Mr.  Allies 
may  possibly  be  induced  to  place  it  distinctly  before  his  own 
mind,)  it  is  precisely  upon  this  fundamental  view  that  Mr. 
Thompson  joins  issue  with  him.  ^'  This  is  not,''  he  says,  (p. 
2,)  *'the  Catholic  doctrine;  it  luas  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
Fathers  and  Councils  of  the  first  six  centuries.''  *'  No  in- 
dividual bishop,  as  such,  possesses  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent power.  Sovereign  and  independent  power  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  whole  episcopal  body;  imd  the  power 
which  each  bishop  possesses,  he  possesses  simply  as  a  nienh- 
her  of  that  body.  But  that  body  consists  of  bishops  corpo- 
rately  united,  not  only  one  with  another,  but  with  one 
as  their  head  and  connecting  bond.  This  head  and  bond 
is  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  Successor  of  St,  Peter/' 
(p.  30.)  Such  is  the  elementary  principle  or^  key,  which 
Mr.  Thompson  brings  forward  as  harmonizing  and  ex-^ 
plaining  both  the  acts  and  the  words  of  the  early  cen- 
turies ;  and  he  proceeds  to  apply  it  to  various  quotations 
which  Mr.  Allies  had  produced.  There  is  of  course 
no  room  to  follow  him  in  this  process :  and  we  can  only 
most  strongly  recommend  our  readers  to  procure  the  work 
itself;  which  they  will  find  solid  and  convincing  in  the 
highest  degree.  At  the  same  time  nothing  more  is  really 
necessary  for  an  earnest  enquirer,  than  to  bear  in  mind  the 
two  antagonist  principles,  Mr.  AUies's  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
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son's,  and  apply  them  respectively,  page  after  page,  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  phenomena  on  which  Mr.  Allies  rests. 
He  will  at  once  find,  that  while  Mr.  Allies's  view  only 
makes  ""  confusion  worse  confounded,' '  and  would  reduce 
the  history  of  those  times  to  one  mass  of  inexplicable  con- 
tradictions and  incongruities,  by  help  of  the  Catholic  prin- 
ciple as  stated  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  facts  form  them- 
selves into  an  intelligible  and  harmonious  group. 

Mr.  Thompson  directs  attention  to  the  distinction,  so 
continually  forgotten  by  Anglicans,  between  jurisdiction 
and  oy^der  ;  and  explains  that  the  present  controversy  turns 
wholly  on  the  former.  Were  the  validity  of  the  Anglican 
orders  as  certain  and  unquestionable  as  it  is  in  truth  most 
doubtful  and  problematical,  the  cause  of  Anglicans  would 
not  be  advanced  one  step.  No  Catholics  doubt  that  the  sepa- 
rated Greeks,  or  the  Nestorians,  or  the  Jacobites,  have  true 
and  valid  ordinations ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  no  Catholic 
doubts  that  men  dying  in  those  communions,  unless  they 
have  the  plea  of  invincible  ignorance,  forfeit  salvation. 
The  question  of  Jurisdiction  is  the  one  really  at  issue :  and 
on  that  question  Mr.  Thompson  does  not  for  a  moment  hesi- 
tate to  adopt  Bellarmine's  statement,  (the  very  statement 
against  which  Mr.  Allies  so  earnestly  protests,)  as  being  lo- 
gically '' involved  in  the  primary  idea  of  the  Episcopate,'' 
and  expressing  moreover  pretty  evidently  the  miyid  of  the 
Church  at  the  present  day;  although  it  is  not  as  yet  formally 
defined  and  sanctioned.  ^  That  statement,  as  is  well  known, 
declares  that  the  jurisdiction  of  all  other  bishops  is,  not 
directly  from  God,  but  derived  from  the  Pope.  This  '"may 
be  regarded,''  he  says,  (p.  5,)  ^'  by  some  as  an  extreme  con- 
clusion ;  but  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  men's  hearts 
in  these  days  are  not  gained  by  half-statements,  nor  their 
convictions  secured  by  withholding  the  full  logical  conse- 
quences which  appear  to  be  logically  deducible  from  any 
ruled  doctrine  of  the  Church." 

The  other  side  of  Bellarmine's  statement  is  perhaps 
less  generally  known.  While  contending  zealously  for 
what  is  really  essential,  with  characteristic  moderation  he 
opposes  the  extreme  opinions  of  those,  who  maintained 
that  the  Apostles  derived  their  jurisdiction  from  St.  Peter. 
His  doctrme  is  well  illustrated  and  explained  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  (p.  65.) 

*'  While  on  earth,  our  Lord  was  not  only,  as  He  ever  is,  the  head 
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of  His  mystical  body,  and  the  true  source  of  all  power  in  it,  but  He 
was  also  the  Visible  Head  and  Visible  Source  of  jurisdiction.  Ere  He 
ascended  up  into  heaven,  He  commissioned  Peter  and  made  him  the 

supreme  pastor  and  visible  head  of  His  Church then  also  He 

commissioned  ^the  rest  of  His  apostles  in  conjunction  with  Peter. 
He  conferred  upon  them  an  universal  mission.  He  conferred  it  upon 
them  corporately  in  union  with  Peter,     He  did  not  give  the  Vhole 

world  to  each  singly neither  did  He  divide  the  world  into  twelve 

equal  portions,  and  give  to  each  a  twelfth  ;  but  He  gave  it  first  to 
Peter,  and  then  He  gave  it  to  the  rest  in  union  with  Peter.... Hence 
Peter  may  be  said  to  be  the  source  of  their  jurisdiction,  not  as  if  it 
were  conferred  by  him,  but  because,  though  conferred  imme- 
diately by  Christ,  it  was  conferred  upon  them  only  as  united  with 
Peter 

**  The  jurisdiction  which  the  first  bishops  received,  was  not  con- 
ferred upon  them  immediately  by  Christ,  but  by  the  Apostles. 
This  power  of  conferring  jurisdiction  the  Apostles  had  in  virtue  of 
their  universal  mission  :  but  the  mission  which  the  bishops  re- 
ceived was  7iot  universal,  but  particular  only.  When  the  Apostles 
founded  churches,  they  did  not  communicate  to  those  they  placed 
over  them  that  universal  mission  which  they  had  themselves  re- 
ceived, but  conferred  upon  them  a  restricted  and  limited  power. 
And  moreover,  in  conferring  it,  they  did  it  not  of  their  single  inde- 
pendent authority,  but  in  virtue  of  their  corporate  union,  with  one 
at  their  head,  viz.,  Peter. 

"  Now  a  little  reflection  would  convince  us  that  nothing  less  than 
Apostolic  power  could  bestow  jurisdiction  ;  and  that  the  question 
therefore  is,  where  that  Apostolic  power  has  continued  to  reside, 
and  consequently  it  might  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  as  there 
were  not  many  episcopates,  but  one  episcopate,  so  there  were  not  many 
sources  of  jurisdiction,  but  one  source;  in  other  words,  that  the  twelve 
Apostles  were  not  twelve  original  sources  of  jurisdiction,  but  that, 
as  the  episcopate  had  its  origin  in  one,  viz.,  Peter,  so  the  source  of 
jurisdiction  was  in  the  same;  and  that,  in  fact,  he  alone  of  all  the 
Apostles  left  an  actual  successor,  who  therefore  succeeded  not  only  to 
his  Apostolic  power,  but  to  his  headship  or  supremacy  over  the 
Church If  it  was  James  the  Apostle  who  was  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, his  successor  in  the  see  possessed  not  his  Apostolic  but  his 

episcopal  or  diocesan  power .Whatever,  therefore,  may  have 

been  the  discipline  of  the  Church  at  different  times,  the  real  ulti- 
mate source  of  jurisdiction  has  ever  been  the  same.  By  whomso- 
ever conferred,  jurisdiction  has  always  been  derived  from  the  source 
which  Christ  established  at  the  beginning,  viz.,  Peter  and  his 
successors.  Each  of  the  Apostles,  in  virtue  of  their  universal 
mission,  had,  in  union  with  Peter,  the  power  of  bestowing  jurisdic- 
tion. But  since  they  departed  from  the  Church,  the  Pope  alone 
possesses  that  power  singly,  which  the  episcopal  body^  possesses  in 
corporate  union  with  him  ;  for  it  is  thus  only  that  the  bishops  are  the 
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successors  of  the  Apostles.  The  Pope  is  therefore,  jure  divino,  the 
ultimate  source  of  all  ordinary  jurisdiction,  whether  it  be  actually 
conferred  bj  him  or  no.  In  the  present  discipline  of  the  Church 
it  is  actually  conferred  by  him." 

It  is  of  course  impossible,  by  any  abridgment  or  ex- 
tracts, to  give  any  fair  or  adequate  idea  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's argument ;  which  is  the  most  masterly  and  the  most 
completely  worked  out,  that  we  have  met  with  for  a  long 
time.  If  it  be  said  that  the  theory  stated  above,  however 
consistent  and  comprehensive,  is  only  a  theory;  the  answer 
of  course  is  ready:  the  historical  proof  of  it  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  writings  of  the  Holy  Fathers.  Mr.  Thompson 
maintains  that  this  theory  does  on  the  whole  explain  and 
harmonize  their  separate  statements,  views,  and  acts,  and 
that  no  other  theory  has  any  pretensions  to  do  so :  and  in 
particular  he  applies  himself  to  the  various  quotations  or 
facts  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Allies,  and  shows  that  not 
that  gentleman's  view  but  the  Catholic  doctrine,  is  the 
true  and  legitimate  exponent  of  those  facts.  Mr.  Allies  in- 
deed himself  does  not  attempt  to  deny,  what  his  quotations 
expressly  declare,  that  the  Pope  was  explicitly  and  distinctly 
regarded  from  the  first,  as  the  divinely  constituted  centre  of 
unity  in  the  Church;  fatal  though  such  an  admission  be  to 
his  own  cause.  And  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Thompson  is 
far  from  alleging  that  the  full  extent  of  the  consequences, 
or  the  full  depth  of  the  significance,  involved  in  this  high 
office,  was  realised  in  earlier  a|  in  later  times. 

*'  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  as  it  is  not  here  maintained,  that 
the  exact  relations  between  St.  Peter's  successor  and  his  episcopal 
brethren,  were  finally  determined  and  specifically  defined  in  the 
earlier  ages.  These  would  be  gradually  developed  and  more  accu- 
rately stated,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  Church  brought  them 
under  consideration.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  supremacy  would  be 
developed,  for  that  existed  by  Christ's  institution  from  the  beginning; 
but  that  the  Church,  as  a  living  body,  would  exert  whatever  powers 
she  possessed  inherently  in  herself,  as  occasion  required  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  such  exertion,  would  demonstrate  where  they  resided,  and 
cause  them  to  be  more  clearly  ascertained  and  defined.  Thus  the 
Church  seeins  to  have  been  possessed  from  the  first,  with  the  simple  ' 
'primary  idea,  that  the  Apostolic  body  in  indissoluble  union  with  Peter 
as  its  head,  composed  the  one  episcopate,  and  was  the  source  of  all 
authority  and  jurisdiction.  The  early  Fathers  might  not  have 
as  clear  and  definite  idea  as  now  possesses  the  Catholic  mind, 
that  the  fulness  of  those  powers  resided  in  the  Pope,  as  acting  by 
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himself ;  but  tliougli  not  as  clear  and  definite,  tlio  tnie  idea  they 
certainly  possessed — and  I  am  far  from  allowing  that  every  truth 
has  not  been  from  the  first  in  the  mind  of  the  Church — as  shown 
indisputably  when  emergencies  arose,  and  called  for  final  adjust- 
ment and  decision.  Whenever  such  emergencies  arose,  the  mind 
of  the  Church  immediately /eZ^  where  her  appeal  and  help  lay.  Sho 
turned  to  the  see  of  Peter.  This  Mr.  Allies  allows,  though  he  does 
not  appear  to  perceive  the  cause  of  it.  The  cause  was  this,  that 
the  Church  implicitly  held,  what  she  holds  now,  that  the  see  of 
Peter  is  the  source,  and  the  seat,  of  her  supreme  authority.  She 
was  habitually  acting  upon  that  knowledge  in  the  manner  and 
degree  which  circumstances  called  for ;  and  as  the  truths  at  the 
foundation  of  this  her  constant  practice  were  impugned  or  denied, 
she,  who  like  the  wise  householder  can  produce  from  her  treasures 
things  new  and  old,  brought  forward  into  prominent  teaching,  that 
which  from  the  first  she  had  implicitly  held  and  acted  on.  How 
otherwise  is  to  be  accounted  for  the  constant  turning  of  the  Church 
in  her  distresses  and  difficulties,  whether  from  heresy  or  injustice, 
to  the  see  of  Peter  ?  Why  should  such  turning  be  natural  to  her, 
but  for  a  divine  instinct  deeply  seated  in  the  heart  of  the  Church, 
upon  which  she  had  not  as  yet  consciously  reasoned,  which  told  her 
where  lay  the  rock  and  foundation  of  that  strength  ?  To  deny  her 
knowledge  on  that  account,  would  be  unphilosophical  and  untrue  ; 
conscious  reasoning  is  hut  one  form  and  shape  in  which  Jcnowledge  expresses 
itself,  and  naturally  not  the  first.  Neither  let  it  be  said  that  the 
Church  herself  was  in  her  infancy  and  had  a  limited  understanding  ; 
the  truth  rather  being  that  her  state  at  first  was  an  infant  state,  and 
that  she  put  forth  only  such  powers  as  that  state  required.  Surely 
it  is  not  to  degrade  the  Church  to  argue  thus,  since  He,  whose  body 
she  is,  and  whose  life  she  represents,  condescended  Himself,  who  mas 
Infinite  Wisdom,  to  become  an  'infant  of  days,'  and  to  display  His  divine 
Jcnowledge  by  a  sort  of  economy,  increasing  in  luisdom  as  in  stature. 

"  I  do  not  mean  that  there  was  nothing  more  than  an  instinct 
and  a  feeling,  for  the  mind  of  the  Church  at  times  expressed  itself 
in  the  very  strongest  terms.  Still  there  was  more  in  these  terms 
of  the  expression  of  a  feeling,  or  the  incidental  allusion  to  a  well 
recognised  principle,  undisputed  and  unquestioned,  and  therefore 
the  less  defined  and  analyzed,  than  of  precise  dogmatic  statement. 
We  are  perhaps  less  capable  of  speaking  clearly  upon  the  primary 
principles  upon  which  we  act,  which  being,  as  it  were,  the  starting 
points  of  our  action,  are  therefore  neither  questioned  nor  reflected 
upon,  than  any  others.  The  more  the  whole  moral  being  of  a 
person  is  at  unity  with  itself,  the  less  he  seems  capable  of  dissecting 
and  examining  the  springs  of  action,  and  the  principles  by  which 
his  life  is  governed.  The  deepest  feelings  express  themselves  the 
most  spontaneously,  and  therefore  unconsciously,  and  the  process 
by  its  rapidity  evades  the  eye  ;  and  thus  it  was  with  the  Church  in 
her  youth,  as  we  may  conceive  it  was  with  man  in  his  primseval 
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state  ;  her  actions  embodied  deep  tJioughts  and  prophecies ;  Jier  feelings 
were  divine  instincts.'' — pp.  95-99. 

Having  begun  to  cite  this  exceedingly  beautiful  and  for- 
cible passage,  we  could  not  forbear  from  bringing  it  to 
a  conclusion ;  though  the  earlier  part  of  it  alone  would 
have  sufficed  to  show  the  course  of  Mr.  .Thompson's  rea- 
soning. And  now,  from  the  Pope's  prerogative  of  su^ 
preme  governance,  let  us  turn  our  mind  to  another  of  his 
chief  prerogatives,  that  of  infallihility, 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  wherever  a  council  has  opposed 
the  Pope  in  matters  of  faith,  the  council  has  yielded  at  length,  and 
been  proved  to  be  wrong  ;  but  that  whenever  a  Pope  has  refused  to 
ratify  the  decrees  of  a  council,  his  judgment  has  been  accepted  in 
the  end  and  proved  to  be  right.  This  exemption  from  error  Mr. 
Allies  remarks  upon,  attributing  the  great  '  moral  weight'  which 
*the  voice  of  the  bishop  of  Rome'  obtained  in  the  Church  to  a  *  con- 
currence of  events,'  in  all  which  he  '  was  beheld  immoveable,  sup- 
porting with  his  whole  authority  what  turned  out  to  be  the  orthodox 
view.'  Rather,  I  would  say,  it  was  thus  that  the  feeling  which  had 
possessed  the  Church  from  the  beginning,  gradually  assumed  the 
form  of  a  conscious  and  settled  conviction.  And  what,  I  would  ask, 
can  have  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  Church,  a  belief  in  the 
infallibility  of  her  head,  as  this  constant  experience  of  the  unerring 
'orthodoxy  of  his  authoritative  judgments  ?  As  then  it  was  part  of 
God's  providential  dealings  with  His  Church,  that  the  unity  of  her 
faith  should  be  more  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  consent  of  her 
bishops,  so  He  would  show  to  the  world,  rather  by  experience  than 
by  express  declaration,  that  the  infallibility  which  resided  in  the 
whole  collective  episcopate,  resided  also  in  him,  who,  as  Peter's 
successor,  was  *  the  head  and  pillar  of  the  faith,  and  foundation  of 
the  Catholic  Church  ;'  and  that  it  was  the  same  Spirit  of  Truth 
"Who  spoke,  whether  the  whole  body  concurred  in  an  audible  judg- 
ment, or  the  head  alone  gave  utterance  to  His  word." — pp.  158- 
160. 

By  the  phrase  ^^  rather  by  experience  than  by  express 
declaration,"  we  do  not  understand  the  author  to  deny, 
indeed  his  whole  argument  shows  that  he  is  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  denying,  that  the  Pope's  infallibility  in  his 
dogmatical  decisions,  was  really  involved  in  the  express 
declarations  made  by  our  Blessed  Lord  and  His  Apostles ; 
but  only  that  the  course  of  circumstances  was  the  especial 
means  whereby  the  "  mind  of  the  Church,"  if  we  may  use 
such  a  phrase,  came  to  see  that  it  wa^  so  involved ;  and 
whereby  individual  christians  felt  more  deeply  and  habitu- 
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ally  the  doctrinal  truth  of  the  original  instinct.  For 
observe, — if  (as  is  most  certain  from  the  very  surface  of 
Church  History)  the  Church  was  looked  upon  from  the 
very  first  by  the  faithful,  as  being  both  the  one  only  ark  of 
salvation,  and  also  the  one  only  visible  light  to  guide  them 
in  their  pilgrimage  to  Eternity ;  if  (to  use  an  illustration  we 
have  already  adopted)  their  feeling  towards  their  spiritual 
rulers  in  their  respective  spheres  was  that  of  sheep  towards 
a  shepherd,  of  children  toward  a  parent,  insomuch  that 
the  respective  ideas  of  obeying  their  commands  and  sub- 
mitting to  their  instruction,  were  united  into  one  insepara- 
ble impression  in  the  mind  of  any  humble-minded  Chris- 
tian ;  it  follows,  ^  both  that  the  general  doctrine  of  the 
Church's  infallibility  was  held,  at  least  implicitly,  from  the 
very  first,  and  also  that  in  proportion  as  the  idea  of  ^^  cen- 
tre of  unity  "  was  seen  to  involve  that  of  '^  supreme  gover- 
nor,'' in  that  proportion  and  with  precisely  a  correspond- 
ing march,  would  it  be  seen  to  involve  that  of  *'  infallible 
interpreter  of  Apostolic  doctrine." 

Let  us  look  at  this  more  closely.  Mr.  Allies,  with  cha- 
racteristic candour,  mentions  the  following  as  a  fact, 
*'  written  so  very  legibly  upon  the  records  of  Antiquity," 
that  he  is  '^  persuaded  any  one  who  is  even  very  slightly 
acquainted  with  them,  cannot  ivith  any  sincerity  dispute 
it.''  (p.  20.)  This  fact  is,  that  "'the  Roman  Pontiff  seems"  to 
any  one  who  reads  Church  History,  ''possessed  himself, 
as  from  a  living  tradition  which  had  thoroughly  penetrated 
the  local  Roman  Church,  with  a  consciousness  of  some 
peculiar  influence  which  he  was  to  exercise  on  the  whole 
Church,"  in  that  they,  the  line  of  Roman  Pontiff's,  "  were 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  who  himself  sat  and  ruled 
and  spoke  in  their  person/'  (p.  19.)  *'  The  feeling  of 
their  brother  bishops  concerning  them,  may  have  been  less 
definite,  as  was  natural."  (p.  20.)'^*    Now  here  precisely  is 


*  Mr.  Allies,  with  his  usual  carelessness,  has  forgotten  this  very 
reasonable  observation  of  his  own,  when  commenting  (p.  60,)  on 
the  extremely  strong  language  used  by  Pope  St.  Innocent  on  the 
extent  of  his  prerogative.  These  expressions,  sajs  Mr.  Allies, 
**  come  from  a  Pope ;  in  St.  Augustine's  mouth  they  would  have  had 
much  more  force.'''  And  he  has  no  less  forgotten  the  facts  of  the 
case;  for  St.  Augustine,  as  Mr.  Thompson  reminds  us,  (p.  78,) 
expressly  says,  "  he  (the  Pope)  wrote  hack  to  us  in  such  manner 
as  was  fitting,  and  as  became  the  Prelate  of  the  Apostolic  See." 
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the  interpretation  of  the  few  explicit  anti-papal  facts  or 
sayings,  which  Mr.  Allies  has  brought  together.  The 
"local  Roman  Church  was  thoroughly  penetrated  with 
a  consciousness  of  some  peculiar ''  and  most  signal  *' influ- 
ence which  '^  the  Pope  *'  was  to  exercise  on  the  whole 
Church;"'  which  he  was  to  exercise,  we  will  add,  in  virtue 
of  that  position  in  which  he  had  been  distinctly  ^nd  expli- 
citly placed  by  our  Blessed  Lord,  as  the  essential  centre  of 
unity.  On  the  one  hand,  in  proportion  as  the  Church  was 
knit  together  externally  and  consolidated,  through  the 
cessation  of  persecutions,  the  eye  of  the  faithful  would  be 
directed  upwards,  beyond  their  immediate  pastors,  to  the 
acknowledged  Primate  of  the  Church,  in  search  both  of 
commands  to  obey  and  of  guidance  to  follow ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  each  successive  event  would  bring  with  it 
some  new  consciousness  to  the  mind  of  the  reigning  Pon- 
tiff, as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  post  which  God 
Himself  had  assigned  to  his  keeping.  Now,  since  the 
feeling  of  his  brother  bishops  concerning  him  was  natu- 
rally *^  less  definite/'  it  would  frequently  enough  happen 
that  the  other  parties  concerned  would  be  far  less  clear- 
sighted in  their  estimation  of  the  Pope's  legitimate  prero- 
gative, than  was  the  Pope  himself.  Nor  would  anything 
be  more  reasonable  or  natural,  or  more  like  what  happens 
every  day,  (and  this  remark  is  often  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  the  old  Catholic  controversialists,)  than  that  the 
Pope  in  argument  with  them,  should  base  his  claims  on 
what  was  common  ground  to  him  a7id  them ;  on  what  the;i/ 
acknowledged  to  be  authority  as  well  as  he  did;  on  ancient 
custom,  or  on  the  Nicene  Canons,  or  on  whatever  other 
support  presented  itself;  that^  he  would  so  argue  with 
them,  we  say,  rather  than  insist  on  what  (consciously  or 
unconsciously)  he  felt  to  be  the  higher  and  the  truer 
ground,  but  which  theif  were  not  prepared  to  admit.  Any 
fair  and  honourable  means  would  a  holy  Pontiff  be  anxious 
to  press,  if  by  so  doing  he  might  hope  to  save  the  Church 
(humanly  speaking)  from  shipwreck;  and  it  would  con- 
tinually happen  that  the  Church  could  only  be  saved  from 
shipwreck,  through  his  assuming  that  place  of  authori- 
tative guidance  in  doctrine  and  governance  in  discipHne, 
which  had  been  assigned  him  by  God  Himself. 

We  have  been  the  more  anxious  to  express  this  specifi- 
cally, because  we  think  Mr.  Thompson  (p.  145-157)  does 
not  do  full  justice  to  Mr.  AUies's  argument,  (or,  rather. 
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the  well-known  Galilean  argument,  reproduced  by  Mr. 
Allies,)  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  general  councils 
occasionally  reconsidered  questions,  which  the  Pope  had 
already  decided.  ^  Indeed,  Mr.  Thompson  on  this  head 
seems  hardly  consistent  with  himself.  He  ends  his  dis- 
cussion (p.  158)  by  saying,  very  reasonably  and  forcibly, 
that  the  various  "  decisions,  which  proved  the  consent  of 
the  Church,  proved  also — not  simply  declared,  but  proved, 
with  an  amount  of  moral  certainty  not  to  be  resisted — ^the 
marvellous  fact,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Pope  was  the 
judgment  of  the  Church.''  Now,  surely,  that  which  was  in 
any  sense  proved  by  these  decisions,  could  not  have  been 
so  fully  known  lefore  these  decisions;  and  yet,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  "argument,  the  author  seems  almost  to 
contend  that  the  assembled  bishops  in  every  case  were 
conscious  and  explicit  believers  in  the  Pope's  infallibility  ; 
a  supposition  which  it  certainly  does  seem  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  M.  de  Maistre  has  a 
distinct  chapter  (livre  i.  chapitre  14.)  to  consider  the  argu- 
ment in  question ;  and  replies  to  it  by  a  very  observable 
and  profound  reflection.  Before  proceeding,  however, 
with  this,  as  his  name  has  thus  occurred,  one  word  in 
reference  to  Mr.  AUies's  repeated  charges  against  his 
trustworthiness  as  an  historian. 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  this  writer's  accuracy  of  erudi- 
tion is  not  so  great  as  its  extent  and  variety,  which  are 
indeed  truly  surprising ;  nor  will  we  deny  that  we  occa- 
sionally desiderate  in  him  a  sufficiently  fair  and  attentive 
consideration  of  an  adversary's  position  or  argument;  nay, 
and  in  his  '^  Du  Papo,"  we  feel  painfully  at  times  a  more 
serious  omission — a  tendenc^^,  namely,  to  consider  his  sub- 
ject too  exclusively  in  what  may  be  termed  its  political 
aspect.  Still,  no  one  who  has  read  his  '^  Soirees  de  S. 
Petersbourg,''  can  doubt  that  he  has  a  most  deep  sympa- 
thy, appreciation,  and  reverence  for  Catholic  doctrine,  as 
doctrine.  And,  for  the  rest,  he  has  an  ever  exuberant 
fountain  of  "bon  sens  laique,"  to  use  his  own  expression, 
which  gives  him  a  singular  and  admirable  instinct  in 
detecting  at  one  glance  the  real  bearings  of  a  period  or  of 
a  controversy;  and  a  historical  genius,  which  enabled  him 
to  become  the  unquestioned  originator  of  a  system  of  his- 
torical interpretation,  which  subsequent  writers  have  more 
fully  and  accurately  worked  out,  and  which  is  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  the  one  acknowledged  exponent  of 
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the  political  effects  and  influence  of  Christianity:  a  system 
which  has  thrown  light  on  a  whole  period  "formerly  given 
up  as  obscure  and  unintelligible,  and  has,^  for  the  first 
time,  traced  back  modern  European  civilization  to  its 
primary  and  essential  elernents.  That  every  thing  at  once 
valuable  and  characteristic  in  the  present  features  of  the 
human  society  is  mainly  the  creation  of  the  Catholic  Church 
— such  is  the  great  discovery  made  by  De  Maistre ;  and 
which  subsequent  enquirers  —  Catholic,*  Protestant,  and 
Infidel — Montalembert,  Guizot,  Comte — are  but  illus- 
trating and  confirming. 

Here  is  the  passage  of  De  Maistre  to  which  we  were 
referring : 

"  La  plupart  des  ectivains  Franfais,  depuis  le  temps  surtout  ou  la 
manie  des  constitutions  s'est  emparee  des  esprits,  partent  tous,  meme 
sans  s'en  apercevoir,  de  la  supposition  d'une  loi  imaginaire,  ante- 
rieure  a  tous  les  faits  et  qui  les  a  diriges  ;  de  maniere  que  si  le 
Pape,  par  exemple,  est  souverain  dans  I'Eglise,  tous  les  actes  de 
I'histoire  ecclesiastique  doirent  I'attester,  en  se  pliant  uniformement 
et  sans  efort  a  cette  supposition;  et  que,  dans  la  supposition  contraire, 
tous  les  faits  de  meme  doivent  contredire  la  souverainete. 

"  Or,  il  n'y  a  rien  de  si  faux  que  cette  supposition,  et  ce  n'est  point 
ainsi  que  vont  les  choses  ;  jamais  aucune  institution  importante 
n'a  resultee  d'une  loi,  Qt  plus  elle  est  grande,  moins  elle  ecrit.  Elle  se 
forme  elle-meme  par  la  conspiration  de  mille  agents,  qui  presque 
toujours  ignorent  ce  qu'ils  font ;  en  sorte  que  souvent  ils  ont  I'air  de 
ne  pas  s'apercevoir  du  droit  qu'ils  etablissent  eux-m^mes.  LHn- 
stitution  vegete  ainsi  insensiblement  d  travers  les  siecles;  'crescit  occulta 
velut  arbor  sevo,' — c'estla  d6yise  eternelle  detoute  grande  creation, 
politique  ou  religieuse." 

In  a  passage  which  immediately  follows,  he  makes 
it  quite  plain  how  far  he  is  from^  maintaining,  that  the 
earlier  popes  in  general  placed  distinctly  before  their  minds 
in  each  case  any  general  principle,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
acted ;  rather  he  considers  that  they  felt  unmistakeably, 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  case,  here  and  nowy 
that  such  was  the  course  required  by  their  divinely- 
appointed  position,  and  acted  or  spoke  accordingly.  Much 
less,  therefore,  need  it  be  supposed,  that  the  other  public 
characters  of  the  day  had  before  their  minds  any  distinct 
enunciation  of  a  principle,  to  which,  nevertheless,  in  num- 
berless cases,  they  may  have  been  unconsciously  yet  really 
deferring.  And  he  represents  the  opposite  way  of  looking 
at  church  history  as  a  peculiar  habit  of  the  Gallicans ;  and 
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as  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  mania  for  written  consti- 
tutions and  codes,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  French 
at  that  period. 

We  are  thus  brought  directly  into  the  presence  of  a 
principle,  which  has  made  some  little  stir  among  Catholics 
at  the  present  time,  under  the  name  of  '^  developments  ;' 
a  stir  rather  owing,  wo  must  think,  to  the  novelty  of  the 
name  and,  perhaps,  of  some  applications  which  have  been 
made  of  the  general  principle,  than  to  any  novelty  in  the 
general  principle^  itself,  which  is  as  old  as  Catholic  theo- 
logy. We  had  intended  in  this  place  to  enter  at  some 
little  length  into  the  subject;  but  have  judged  it  best 
on  the  whole  to  allot  a  separate  article  to  its  consideration. 
To  that  article  therefore  we  refer  our  readers,  as  to  an 
indispensable  complement  of  the  present.  ^  Especially,  as 
various  Anglican  writers  have  lately  maintained  or  im- 
plied, that  the  historical  arguments,  adduced  by  writers 
of  their  school,  have  driven  Catholics  to  the  necessity  of 
devising  a  new  theory,  we  invite  their  attention  to  the  pas- 
sages we  have  there  adduced ;  which  suffice  to  show  that 
the  said  theory^  was  fully  recognised  by  doctors  of  the 
highest  repute  in  the  Church,  centuries  before  they  or 
their  arguments  were  heard  of  In  the  meantime  we  con- 
clude this  branch  of  our  subject  with  one  final  obser- 
vation. 

There  can  be  no  question,  certainly,  that  the  Apostles 
explained  distinctly  and  expressly  to  their  converts  the 
place  held  in  the  Church  by  the  Successor  of  St.  Peter,  as 
the  divinely  appointed  Primate  and  Centre  of  unity.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  order  to  estimate  aright  the  extent  of  their 
disclosures  on  this  subject,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  follow- 
ing consideration.  There  is  nothing  more  indubitable,  nor, 
in  fact,  more  undoubted,  than  that  the  Apostles  gave  no 
such  information  as  to  the  duration  oi  the  Church's  life,  as 
to  prevent  each  successive  generation  of  Christians  from 
having  a  continual  and  anxious  expectation,  that  in  their 
time  Christ  was  coming  to  judgment.  It  follows  of  course 
from  this,  or  rather  is  involved  in  it,  that  no  knowledge 
was  given  as  to  the  future  condition  and  privileges  of  the 
Church,  which  should  in  any  way  imply  her  protracted 
continuance.  That  the  Church  was  to  be  coeval  indeed 
with  Christianity  itself,  or  (to  speak  more  truly)  that 
Christianity  could  have  no  existence  apart  from  it ;  more- 
over, that  the  Church  was  ever  to  remain  the  one  appoint- 
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ed  and  sufficient  guide  on  all  matters  of  faitli  and  morals; 
— this  was  unquestionably  declared.  And  in  proportion 
as  Christians  came  to  realize  and  reflect  upon  this  doc- 
trine, of  course  (as  we  have  more  than  once  observed)  they 
would  feel  that  it  necessarily  implied  the  gift,  inherent  in 
the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Church,  of  interpreting  infal- 
libly the  apostolic  teaching.  Still,  while  the  impress  and 
memory  of  that  teaching  was  fresh  and  lively  in  the  minds 
of  all,  permeating  the  Church  as  if  with  a  certain  atmos- 
phere of  Truth,  the  office  of  their  rulers  as  guardians  and 
transmitters  of  that  sacred  deposit  would  be  consciously 
and  habitually  contemplated  by  all,  rather  than  that  gift 
of  infallible  interpretation.  And  there  are  many  parts 
of  early  church  history  on  which  this  remark  will  throw 
light. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  forcible  illustration  of  the 
general  principle  of  development,  than  a  subject  which 
Mr.  Allies  absolutely  forces  on  our  notice;  the  Gallican 
rebellion  against  the  Pope.  Mr.  Thompson,  though  a 
staunch  adherent  of  pure  Catholic  doctrine,  yet  treats  this 
Gallican  movement  with  a  tenderness  and  gentleness,  for 
which  ourselves  we  have  really  no  heart.  Of  all  the  pic- 
tures in  history  we  know  none  more  sickening,  than  the 
sight  of  such  a  prelate  as  Bossuet,  rebelling  against  his 
acknowledged  ^  Ecclesiastical  Superior,  isolating  himself 
with  petty  nationality  from  the  rest  of  Christendom,  and 
bearing  part  in  acts  of  the  most  paltry  and  cowardly 
sycophancy  to  the  secular  power;  nay,  and  defending 
his  course  on  what  we  must  call  the  pitiful  pretext 
of  an  appeal  to  Antiquity.  However,  putthig  aside  the 
moral  aspect  of  the  case,  let  us  look  at  it  as  a  mere 
question  of  theology  and  of  history.  The  King  claims 
a  right  throughout  his  Kingdom,  which  before  he  had 
enjoyed  in  parts  of  it,  to  enjoy  the  revenues  and  patronage 
of  a  see  during  its  vacancy.  Those  who,  in  obedience  to 
the  Pope,  resist  this  innovation,  are  imprisoned  in  conside- 
rable numbers  ;  and  the  king  proceeds  to  call  together  an 
ecclesiastical  council,  which,  under  the  auspices  of  Bossuet, 
proclaims  these  Gallican  ''  Liberties."  The  Poi>e  refuses 
to  confirm  Louis's  bishops  elect ;  whereupon  the  latter, 
by  his  own  prerogative,  confers  on  his  nominees  the  spiri- 
tual supervision  of  their  new  dioceses.  Such  are  the 
proceedings  which  are  gravely  represented,  (Mr.  Allies  him- 
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self  seems  so  to  represent  tliem,)  as  a  return  to  tlie  ''  pure 
times  of  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Augustine  V  Can  any- 
thing show  more  plainly,  how  ludicrously  impossible  it  is 
really  to  return  back  upon  the  past?  Each  age  has  its 
own  advantages  and  its  own  evils ;  and  you  do  not  advance 
one  step  towards  ridding  yourself  of  the  latter,  by  choosing 
to  surrender  the  former.  Give  up  modern  definiteness 
and  precision  of  doctrine,  you  are  no  whit  the  nearer  to 
(rather  so  much  the  farther  from)  the  freshness  and  live- 
liness of  earlier  tradition.  Give  up  obedience  to  the  Pope, 
you  only  lose  the  more  effectually  that  ancient,  free,  eccle- 
siastical spirit,  which  was  the  old  bond  of  union  between 
orthodox  bishops  in  communion  with  St.  Peter's  See ;  you 
only  change  a  mild  ecclesiastical  superior  for  a  secular 
and  tyrannical  master;  you  sell  the  church  into  subjection 
to  the  world,  and  set  yourselves  at  variance  with  the  whole 
episcopal  bod;y'  through  all  the  rest  of  Christendom. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  worthy  Pereira,  whose 
work  we  named  at  the  head  of  our  article.  *'  Don  Joseph," 
says  his  English  Editor,  "had  forbidden  his  subjects 
under  heavy  penalties,  to  have  recourse  to  the  Pope  under 
any  circumstances  whatever.  Three  or  four  years  past, 
and  people  who  wished  to  intermarry  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  could  get  no  dispensations.  In  this  emergency 
the  king  and  the  equally  able  and  unscrupulous  Poynhal, 

turned  their  eyes  on  Pereira; if  any  divine  could  assist 

in  the  dilemma,  it  was  clearly  he.''  (p.  ix. — x.)  Such  is 
the  respectable  origin  of  the  work ;  and  of  course,  as  we 
turn  over  the  leaves,  all  the  well-known  names  in  this 
hackneyed  controversy,  Cyprian,  Cornelius,  Felicissimus, 
Novatian,  Victor,  Decretals,  and  the  rest  of  it,  meet  our 
eyes.  Looking  through  the  table  of  contents,  we  find,  ''  The 
Seventh  Principle.  When  access  and  recourse  to  Rome 
is  prevented  by  kings  and  sovereign  princes,  it  is  not  the 
part  of  bishops  to  inquire  into  the  justice  of  the  case,  but 
to  obey,  and  provide  in  the  interim  what  is  needful  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  their  people."  Worthy  advocate  of 
the  episcopal  cause  !  surely  the  very  spirit  of  St.  Irenseus 
and  St.  Cyprian  breathes  in  sach  passages  as  these.  So 
would  they  have  demeaned  themselves  towards  the  secular 
monarch,  who  should  have  forbidden  their  intercommu- 
nion with  each  other,  and  with  the  Holy  See  !  Mr.  Lan- 
don,  the  translator,  must  feel  himself  very  oddly  assorted 
with  principles  of  this  kind ;  though  it  is  truly  wonderful  in 
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what  disreputable  company  many  a  well-meaning  man  will 
remain,  rather  than  give  up  a  favourite  theory. 

It  is  a  consolation,  however,  to  hear  that  the  book  was 
publicly  burned  at  Rome  (p.  xi.);  and  a  still  greater  to 
find  Mr.  Allies's  full  admission  (p.  185)  that '' the  ultra- 
montane theory  alone  has  now  life  and^  vigour  in  the 
Roman  Church.  It  seems  to  absorb  into  itself  all  earnest 
and  self-denying  minds,  while  the  other  is  left  to  that 
treacherous  conservatism  which  would  use  the  Church  as 
a  system  of  police  for  the  security  of  worldly  mterests/^ 
When  and  where  was  it  anything  better  ? 
^  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that,  since  Bossuet's 
time,  a  very  remarkable  fact  has  occurred,  which  makes 
the  mind  of  the  Church  still  clearer  than  before  against 
Gallicanism  ;  we  allude  to  Pope  Pius  7th's  suppression  of 
the  French  sees,  against  the  will  of  many  of  the  bishops  : 
a  fact  to  which  Mr.  Allies  alludes,  (p.  51.)  There  was  not 
a  Catholic  living  who  was  not  bound  to  treat;  and  who 
did  not  hi  fact  treat,  those  who  separated  from  the  Church 
on  this  ground,  as  external  to  the  one  way  of  salvation. 
Yet  what  did  they  do  but  remain  faithful  to  their  Galli- 
can  principles  ?  Doubtless  a  person  may  hold  ^  these 
principles  without  being  an  actual  heretic  ;  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  he  can  act  upon  them  without  becoming 
an  actual  schismatic. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  confidently  as  Mr.  Allies  seems 
to  build  upon  history,  he  confesses  at  the  end  of  his  work, 
(p.  192.)  "  that  he  would  give  up  the  strongest  individual 
conviction''  on  that  head,  were  it  not  for  the  life  and  suc- 
cess of  the  schismatical  Greek  Church.  Here  it  is  that 
Mr.  Renouf  joins  issue  with  him;  and  we  heartily  wish  we 
had  space  for  a  full  comment  on  his  excellent  pami)hlet. 
As  to  Mr.  Allies's  notion  that  schismatical  Greece  con- 
verted Russia,  Mr.  Renouf  enters  at  some  length  into  the 
subject,  and  conclusively  refutes  it.  (p.  14-17.)  Though 
were  the  case  otherwise,  as  Mr.  Renouf  observes  (p.  15), 
*^  the  Avians  converted  and  helped  to  civilize  the  Sa- 
bseans,  the  Alani,  the  Suevi,  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  the 
Burgundians,  and  the  Lombards ;  and  the  Nestorian  mis- 
sions were  crowned  with  such  success  in  their  day,  that 
the  converts  to  their  creed  from  paganism,  together  with 
the  Jacobites,  were  once  thought  to  have  out-numbered 
the  Christians  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  communions." 
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Mr.  Allies  makes  much  of  tlie  point,  that,  if  the  Roman 
Church  have  preserved  the  note  of  unity,  she  has  lost  that 
of  Catholicity.  Indeed !  Surely,  then,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  she  had  it  not !  How  could  a  church,  confined 
to  one  city,  in  one  obscure  province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
be  Catholic?  As  Mr.  Thompson  observes  (p.  192),  "the 
Church  is  therefore  Catholic,  because  wherever  it  extends 
it  preserves  its  identity ;  it  has  the  property  of  universal 
diffusiveness,  and  is  the  Church,  not  of  this  or  that  locality, 
nor  of  this  or  that  nation,  but  of  the  universe ;'  because  it 
is  *'  the  Church  of  all  nations,  and  people,  and  languages; 
because  it  is  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  potentially  Ca- 
tholic.''    Hear  Mr.  Renouf  on  this  head : 

''  To  those  who  think  that  the  question  is  affected  by  numbers,  I 
would  offer  the  consideration  of  a  possible  case.  The  population  of 
China  is  supposed  to  exceed  three  hundred  and  eighty  millions,  and, 
consequently,  to  outnumber  all  the  existing  Christian  Communions 
put  together.  If  the  Emperor  of  China  became  a  Christian,  and, 
like  the  first  Christian  sovereign  of  Russia,  made  the  profession  of 
Christianity  obligatory  upon  his  subjects,  we  should  have  more 
Christians  in  China  than  in  all  the  remainder  of  the  world.  How  is 
it,  I  ask,  an  inconceivable  or  extravagant  hypothesis,  that  a  future 
Emperor  and  a  handful  of  obsequious  bishops  should  start  a  heresy 
or  schism,  in  which  their  ignorant  but  obedient  population  should 
be  involved  ?  And  if  so,  are  they  still  to  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  Christian  Church,  for  the  paltry  reason,  that  the  exclusion 
of  three  hundred  millions  would  ruin  the  catholicity  of  the 
Church  ? 

*'  There  is,  in  fact,  no  necessity  for  going  so  far  as  China,  to  see 
the  futility  of  judging  by  numbers.  You  surely  do  not  believe  that 
perpetuity  is  promised  to  the  Russian  Church.  There  is  no  divine 
promise  to  secure  it  from  falling  into  schism  or  heresy.  If  you 
once  allow  that  it  may  fall,  in  spite  of  its  extent  and  numbers,  it  is 
very  bad  logic  to  appeal  to  its  extent  and  numbers,  as  a  proof  that 
it  has  not  fallen. 

**  I  am  addressing  those  who  pay  deference  to  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  I  call  upon  them  to  test  the  validity  of  their  defence  by 
the  history  of  sects  which  they  themselves  consider  heretical  and 
schismatical.  The  Donatist  Communion,  with  its  four  hundred 
bishops,  formed  in  its  day  as  large  and  as  active  a  portion  of  Chris- 
tendom as  does  the  Greek  Church  in  our  day.  They  had  as  much 
right  as  any  one  to  talk  of  the  gain  of  unity  at  the  expense  of 
catholicity.  They  had  valid  orders,  valid  sacraments,  pious  ascetics, 
consecrated  virgins,  vows  of  chastity,  martyrs  for  the  faith.  They 
had  the  most  complete  conformity  of  worship,  and  all  but  complete 
conformity  of  belief,  with  the  existing  Catholic  Church.     On  the 
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matter  of  controversy  between  them  and  Catholics,  both  Scripture 
and  the  earliest  fathers  were  utterly  silent.  On  their  side  was  the 
undoubted  authority  of  St.  Cyprian  and  Firmilian,  not  to  speak  of 
Councils  which  represented  the  traditions  of  the  African  and  Eastern 
Churches.  The  more  moderate,  like  yourselves,  admitted  the 
catholicity  of  the  Transmarine  Churches  ;  yet  St.  Optatus  and  St. 
Augustine  refute  them,  by  pointing  to  the  Chair  of  Peter,  and  the 
indivisible  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  What  ecclesiastical 
argument  can  be  advanced  for  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  not 
available  for  the  Church  of  Tichonius  and  Parmenian  ?* 

"At  a  later  period  of  the  Church,  'when  all  the  West  and  South 
were  in  possession  of  the  Arians  and  all  the  East  in  possession  of 
traitors  to  Chalcedon, '  did  the  Church  lose  for  a  moment  its  essen- 
tial note  of  catholicity  ?  You  say  :  *  It  is  a  complete  refutation  of 
Rome's  claim  to  be  by  herself  Catholic,  that  there  exists  out  of  her 
Communion  a  body  of  Apostolic  descent  and  government  (viz.  the 
Russian  Church,)  with  the  same  doctrinal  system  as  her  own,  with 
the  ascetic  principle  as  strongly  developed,  with  the  same  claim  to 
miracles,  with  all,  in  fact,  that  characterises  a  Church  ;  a  body, 
moreover,  so  large,  that,  supposing  the  non-existence  of  the  Roman 
Communion,  the  promises  of  God  in  Scripture  to  His  Church  might 
be  supposed  to  be  fulfilled  in  that  body.'  Was  it  then  a  complete 
refutation  of  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  the  Monophy- 
sites  possessed  the  Churches  of  Asia  and  of  Egypt, — that  they  sat 
on  the  Apostolic  thrones  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and 
Ephesus, — that  they  ruled  the  monasteries  of  St.  Anthony  and  St. 
Pachomius  ?  They  celebrated  the  Eucharistic  rite  with  the  litur- 
gies of  St.  James  and  St.  Mark ;  they  spoke  the  theological  lan- 
guage of  St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Cyril ;  they  exhibited  and  still 
continue  to  exhibit  that  un-Protestant  appearance  which  you  admire 
in  the  Greek  Church  ;  they  are  most  ardent  advocates  for  the 
ancient  patriarchal  system  ;  *  they  have  the  same  body  of .  doc- 


*  The  common  reply  to  this  is  extremely  pitiable  :  **  We,  High 
Church  Anglicans,  do  not  confine  the  Catholic  Church  to  England  ; 
we  include  in  it  the  Greek  and  Roman  Communions  ;  whereas  the 
Donatists  looked  upon  all  Christendom  but  themselves  as  apostate. 
They  called  Church  Antichrist,"  &c.  The  fact  is,  that  the  history 
of  Anglicanism  is  most  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  Donatism.  The 
Jirst  Donatists,  like  the  Jirst  Anglicans,  condemned  all  Catholic 
Christendom  as  apostate  ;  they  said  nothing  worse  than  what  is  said 
in  the  homilies  ;  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  they  required  a  sub- 
scription to  this  opinion  from  their  clergy  or  people,  any  more  than 
the  Anglican  Church  has  done.  In  process  of  time  a  party  sprung 
up,  which  admitted  the  Churches  beyond  the  sea  to  be  parts  of  the 
True  Church,  so  that  the  parallel  is  complete. — (Mr.  Renouf's 
Note.) 
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trine,*  the  same  seven  sacraments,  the  same  real  presence,  the  same 
mighty  sacramental  and  sacerdotal  system,  the  same  dogmatic  and 
hierarchical  fabric,'  which  you  consider  tokens  of  a  True  Church. 
In  short,  one  could  plead  their  cause  in  precisely  the  same  words  in 
which  you  plead  for  the  Greek  Communion.  If  the  argument  bo 
insufficient  in  one  case,  it  is  equally  so  in  the  other. 

"  Neither  can  duration,  any  more  than  extent  or  numbers,  be 
admitted  to  affect  the  question.  Duration,  extent,  and  numbers 
are  necessary,  but  not  sufficient,  conditions  of  catholicity.  The 
existence  of  the  Russian  Church  for  eight  or  nine  centuries  is  no 
proof  of  its  truth.  It  is  not  nearly  so  wonderful  that  it  should  still 
exist  after  eight  or  nine  centuries  of  almost  undisturbed  tranquillity, 
as  that  the  Monopliysite  Communion  should  still  exist  after  fourteen  or 
fifteen  centuries,  during  which  it  has  undergone  the  most  fiery  per- 
secutions. 

'*  You  state  that  the  see  of  Constantinople  was  never  subject  to 
the  Pope,  and  that  the  Greek  Church  never  ceased  to  protest 
against  the  Papal  Supremacy  from  the  moment  that  it  first  began 
to  be  claimed.  Yet  St.  Gregory  the  Great  assures  us,t  that  the 
Emperor  and  Archbishop  of  Constantinople  were  both  earnest  in 
their  profession  of  submission  to  the  Apostolic  See.  *  De  Constan- 
tinopolitand  ecclesia  quod  dicunt  quis  cam  dubitet  Sedi  Apostolicse 
esse  subjectam  ?  quod  et  piissimus  Domnus  Imperator  et  frater 
noster  ejusdem  civitatis  episcopus  assidue  profitentur." — pp.  9-12. 

Another  of  Mr.  AUies's  '^  points'^  is  tlius  alluded  to: 
"  In  common  with  other  writers  of  your  school  of  theology,  you 


*  I  use  this  expression  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  you 
speak  of  the  Catholics  and  Greeks  having  the  same  doctrine.  I 
cannot  suppose  that  you  used  these  words  as  overlooking  the  im- 
portance of  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Double  Procession."  Some  recent 
Anglican  writers,  from  their  total  ignorance  of  theology,  have  repre- 
sented the  dispute  as  one  about  words,  and  they  have  misquoted 
Catholic  schoolmen  and  divines  in  support  of  their  opinion.  They 
might  with  equal  justice  have  represented  St.  Athanasius  as  care- 
less about  the  doctrine  of  the  *'  liomoousion,"  because  he  dispensed 
with  the  use  of  that  expression  in  the  case  of  some  who  undoubtedly 
held  the  doctrine.  The  case  is  totally  different,  when  Latins  and 
Greeks,  after  hearing  each  other's  explanations,  still  recognise  the 
difference  of  belief  to  be  so  serious  as  to  justify  their  anathemas. 
Besides,  it  is  exceedingly  unfair  to  talk,  as  if  we  only  anathematised 
the  Greek  Church.  The  Greek  Church  is  anathematised  in  the 
Athanasian  Creed  as  retained  by  the  Church  of  England. — (Mr. 
Renouf's  note.) 

t  St.  Gregor.  Lib.  ix.  Ep.  12,  ed.  Ben. 
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consider  tliat  the  scandals  which  exist  in  different  Christian  coun- 
tries present  a  strong  confirmation  of  (what  we,  as  Catholics,  cannot 
help  calling)  that  frightful  heresy,  whicli  teaches  that  there  is  no 
longer  a  Church,  which  is  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  xipostolic. 

"  '  Does  the  *  obscene  rout'  of  Ronge  and  CzeVskj,  bursting  forth 
from  the  bosom  of    the   Roman    Church,   awake    no   misgiving  V 

*  How  has  nearly  the  whole  intellect  of  France  become  infidel  ? 
From  the  French  Revolution,  it  will  be  answered.  But  how  could 
that  great  Satanical  outburst  have  ever  taken  place,  had  the  Church 

of  Christ been  discharging   its  functions,  I  do  not  saj  aright, 

but  with  any  moderate  efficiency?'  Objections  like  these  can  only 
result  from  a  very  inadequate  view  of  the  mission  of  the  Church,  of 
the  scandals  which  have  afflicted  it  in  every  period  of  its  history, 
and  of  the  marked  distinction  between  these  scandals  and  thos* 
which  exist  out  of  its  bosom.  To  judge  from  the  writings  of  some 
Anglicans,  one  would  be  led  to  fancy,  that.  '  before  the  Church  was 
divided,'  all  its  members,  or  at  least  the  majority,  were  exceedingly 
religious  people,  not  to  say  martyrs  or  confessors.  The  prevalence 
of  this  erroneous  idea  makes  it  necessary  to  point  out  its  essentially 
Donaiist  character.  The  Church  has  never  been  free  from  corrupt 
members.  The  tares  are  destined  to  grow  with  the  wheat  until  the 
last  day.  The  very  ages  of  martyrdom  had  to  bewail  the  crying 
scandal  which  the  author  of  'Ancient  Christianity'  has  made 
familiar  to  Protestant  readers.  And  when  persons  contrast  the 
purity  of  the  'undivided  Church'  with  the  'immoralities  of  Italy  and 
Spain,'  I  would  simply  refer  them  to  the  pictures  drawn  by  St. 
Chrysostom  of  the  Christians  of  the  East,  and  by  Salvian  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  West,  at  a  time  *  when  the  Church  was  most  pure  in 
faith  and  practice.'  The  holiness  of  the  Church  does  not  consist  in 
the  absence  of  flagrant  immoralities,  but  in  the  presence  of  super- 
natural holiness,  within  her  pale. 

"  The  '  obscene  rout  of  Ronge  and  Czerski,'  bursting  forth  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  certainly  anything  but  a  proof 
that  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  congenial  to  that 
miserable  band  of  apostates.  The  Apostle  argues  in  a  manner* 
very  different  from  yours  :  '  They  went  out  from  us,'  says  St.  John, 

*  but  they  were  not  of  us  ;  for  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no 
doubt  have  continued  with  us  :  but  they  went  out,  that  they  might 
be  made  manifest  that  they  were  not  all  of  us.'  Their  departure, 
however  fatal  to  themselves,  was  a  blessing  not  only  to  the  commu- 
nion which  they  left,  but  to  many  Protestants  who  were  led  to 
reflect  upon  the  subject.     The  same  year  which  saw  their  schism 


*  1  John  ii.  19.  The  fathers  of  the  Church  have  related  very 
startling  obscenities  of  the  Gnostics  and  Manichees,  yet  they  never 
dreamed  that  any  one  would  feel  "  a  misgiving"  at  such  "  an  ob- 
scene rout  bursting  from  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church." 
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witnessed  a  re-action,  and  in  Berlin  alone  four  hundred  families 
were  received  into  the  Catholic  Church." — pp.  21,  22. 

We  avoid  here  any  discussion  with  Mr.  Allies  on  the 
practical  state  of  the  schismaticai  Greek  and  Russian 
Churches,  because  such  conflicting  statements  are  made 
on  the  subject,  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  express  a  posi- 
tive opinion  where  there  is  no  room  to  state  its  grounds. 

We  are  grieved  to  find  how  Httle  space  we  have  to 
devote  to  Mr.  Lewis's  pamphlet.  As  a  matter  of  argu- 
ment, indeed,  it  is  superfluous.  The  Galilean  principle, 
indeed,  has  at  least  some  show  of  resemblance,  some 
hollow  and  external  parallelism,  to  the  principle  of  the 
Fathers ;  but  a  person  who  can  believe  that  the  doctrine 
of  ^'  sovereign  and  independent  bishops ''  is  patristic,  will 
readily  believe  the  royal  supremacy,  nay,  if  requisite,  the 
Mahometan  religion,  to  be  patristic  also.  But  the  Catho- 
lic will  read  with  feelings  of  pity,  mixed  with  amusement, 
how  that  Henry  YIIL,  *^in  his  own  person  unable  to  do 
all  things,  calls  on  the  bishops  '  ut  vices  nostras  in  ea 
parte  suppleant,' ''  (p.  32) ;  and  how  an  act  of  parliament 
was  passed  to  declare  the  '^  consecration ''  of  Parker  and 
others  to  be  ''good  and  perfect  to  all  intents  and  pmposes,^^ 
(p.  73) ;  and  how,  in  George  the  3rd's  reign,  parliament 
ordered  that  a  bishop  should  be  sent  to  India,  "  provided 
always  and  be  it  enacted  that  such  bishop  shall  not  have  or 
use  any  jurisdiction,  or  exercise  any  episcopal   function 

whatsoever but  only  such  jurisdiction  and  functions  as 

shall  be  limited  to  him  by  His  Majesty,"' (p.  42) ;  and  how, 
even  in  the  present  reign,  our  gracious  Queen  has  been  anew 
invested  with  patriarchal  power,  by  the  enactment  of  par- 
liament that "'  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty to 

appoint  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  same  province to 

exercise  all  the  functions  and  powers  with  regard  to  the 

spiritualities  of   the  incapable   bishop;"   and  divers 

other  curious  and  entertaining  matters  which  Mr.  Lewis 
with  great  care  and  accuracy  has  brought  together. 

In  truth,  we  sincerely  pity  and  sympathize  with  Mr. 
Allies.  It  is  his  peculiar  praise  that  he  does  not  blind 
himself  to  the  enormities  of  the  Anglican  system,  though 
unable  to  discern  a  way  of  escape.  He  professes,  indeed, 
that  his  Church  is  not  committed  to  them,  and  that  the 
present  ''state  of  the  English  Church"  is  ''confessedly 
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provisional  and  temporary."     But,  ^'Is  it  requiring  too 
much/'  asks  Mr.  E/enouf — 

"  Is  it  requiring  too  much  to  ask,  by  whom  its  isolation  from 
Catholic  Cliristendom  is  confessed  to  be  provisional  and  temporary  ? 
Certainly  by  individuals  who  have  no  more  right  to  represent  the 
voice  of  their  Church,  than  their  Erastian  and  Evangelical  co- 
religionists. You  say  that  *  the  Church  of  England  has  never 
rejected  the  communion  of  the  Western  and  still  less  of  the  Eastern 
Church  ;  neither  has  the  Eastern  Church  pronounced  against  her.* 
In  one  sense,  it  is  true  that  the  Church  of  England  has  not  rejected 
the  Communion  of  East  or  West,  for  there  is  absolutely  no  act  of 
hers  by  which  she  has  rejected  anybody's  Communion.  This  is  com- 
mon  to  her  luith  Socinimis.  But,  in  the  sense  in  which  you  probably- 
understand  it,  facts  are  surely  at  variance  with  your  statement." — 
p.  6. 

We  confess  that,  if  those  in  general  who  remain  mem- 
bers of  the  ^'  Anglican  High-church  "  party,  displayed  as 
much  sensitiveness  and  candour  as  Mr.  Allies,  we  should 
fear  much  less  than  we  do  (to  speak  plainly)  for  their  sal- 
vation. We  desiderate  in  them  the  appearance  of  straight- 
forwardness and  real  desire  for  truth ;  we  desiderate  in 
them  the  appearance  of  looking  their  own  position  fairly  in 
the  face;  we  desiderate  in  them  a  continuance  of  that 
genuine  confession,  which  we  used  to  hear  from  them,  of 
the  claims  of  E-ome  on  their  spiritual  sympathies.  This 
has  been  observed  by  the  "Recent  Convert:" 

*'  Those  of  us  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  society  of  their  for- 
mer Anglican  friends,  have  been  much  struck  by  observing  the 
great  alteration  which  many  have  undergone  in  their  views,  not 
merely  about  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  about  Church  principles  alto- 
gether. Instead  of  receiving  the  Holy  See  as  the  great  authority 
of  Christendom,  and  indulging  the  hope  of  re-union  with  it  as  the 
consummation  of  earthly  happiness,  they  now  speak  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  a  tone  of  indifference  and  almost  of  antipathy,  as  a  power 
of  which  England  has  been  well  rid,  and  of  which  she  does  well  in 
being  shy.  Instead  of  living  in  Catholic  devotions,  as  they  formerly 
considered  it  no  breach  of  duty  to  their  own  immediate  communion 
to  do,  they  now  eschew  them  as  so  many  temptations  to  restlessness  ; 
and  instead  of  leaning  to  the  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  they 
are  now  rather  in  danger  of  deserting  ecclesiastical  principles 
altogether. 

•'  But  I  will  meet  you  on  ground  which  is  more  public  and  un- 
questionable. You  will  feel,  I  am  sure,  with  me,  that  a  corres- 
ponding change  has  come  over  your  current  ecclesiastical  literature. 
The  periodicals,  for  instance,  which  represent  the  opinions  of  your 
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party,  and  which  there  is  no  need  that  I  should  specify,  exhibit 
more  and  more  of  antipathy  or  indifference  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  this  country.  Far  from  making  friendly  advances  towards 
it,  your  writers  seem  to  ignore  its  very  existence  ;  and,  though  they 
know  very  well  that  it  is,  in  its  doctrines  and  rites,  at  least,  the 
faithful  representative  and  successor  of  the  anti-reformation  Church, 
have  the  effrontery  to  speak  as  if  either  the  Establishment  were  the 
successor,  or  there  were  none  at  all.  It  is  very  easy  to  be  eloquent 
in  praise  of  the  continental  churches,  which  are  out  of  the  way. 
What  your  writers  have  to  do,  and  what  they  disingenuously  avoid, 
is  to  encounter  the  fact  of  those  ordinances,  which  they  affect  to 
admire  in  the  ancient  Church  of  England,  having  been  preserved 
in  all  their  integrity,  not  in  the  Establishment,  but  by  a  body  of 
despised  yet  devoted  men  in  this  country,  whom  they  choose  to  call 
aliens  and  schismatics.  To  those  who  are  cherishing  the  hope  of 
union  with  Rome,  such  tokens  should,  I  think,  be  in  the  highest 
degree  discouraging. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  significant  appearances  of  a 
declension  among  you,  not  merely  of  especially  Roman,  but  of 
ecclesiastical  principles  in  general." — pp.  13,  14. 

But,  if  we  have  estimated  rightly  Mr.  Allies's  fair  deal- 
ing with  himself,  we  camiot  allow  ourselves  to  doubt  the 
final  issue.  Catholic  sympathies  being  supposed,  an 
honest  heart  is  far  more  to  the  purpose  than  a  clear  head; 
even  if  it  were  not  fair  (as  it  is)  to  attribute  very  much  of 
Mr.  AUies's  mistiness  to  the  perplexity  of  his  position,  and 
to  the  stupifying  effect  of  the  study  of  Anglican  divines.  If 
God  have  really  granted  him  the  grace  of  a  pure  inten- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  grace  of  much  enhghtened  percep- 
tion of  true  doctrine  and  principles,  and  if  Mr.  Allies 
continue  faithful  to  that  grace,  no  good  Catholic  can  doubt 
that  the  crowning  grace  will  follow. 


Art.  II. — Irish  Popular  Songs,  with  English  Metrical  Translations, 
and  Introductory  Remarks  and  Notes.  By  Edward  Walsh. 
Dublin:  1847. 

THE  present  work  is  one  of  the  many  symptoms,  which 
the  present  time  affords^  of  an  increasing  taste  for^  the 
study  of  Irish  Literature.  We  have  on  many  previous 
occasions  taken  opportunities  of  expressing  our  satisfaction 
at  the  promise  of  a  better  order  of  things,  which  we  thought 
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we  were  able  to  discern.  If  men,  that  never  were  known 
to  meet  together  in  any  possible  contingency,  or  for  any 
object  however  urgent,  and  whose  political  and  religious 
tendencies  diverge  widely  as  the  poles  asunder,  have  within 
the  last  few  years  been  found  at  the  same  council  table, 
putting  their  heads  together,  and  discussing  earnestly  and 
amicably,  the  most  effectual  means  of  rescuing  the  literary 
monuments  of  our  country^  from  oblivion,  and  encouraging 
the  study  of  its  language,  is  not  this  a  proof  that  the  flood 
of  bitter  waters  that  overspread  the  land  is  beginning  to 
subside  ?  The  injuries  sustained  by  the  social  relations  of 
the  country  have  not  indeed  disappeared,  nor  been  repaired, 
nor  will  they  for  centuries  to  come,  but  we  can  discover  an 
anxiety  in  many  instances  to  forget  the  evils  which  cannot 
be  repaired,  and  to  unite  for  the  acconiplishment  of  the 
good  which  can  even  now  be  effected.  The  children  are 
becoming  insensible  to  the  appeals  which  were  wont  to  ex- 
cite the  stormiest  passions  of  their  ancestors,  and  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  party,  or  the  battle  cry,  that  in  the  olden 
time  would  have  urged  them  on  to  madness.  Irishmen 
begin  to  find  that  the  points  in  which  they  have  a  common 
interest,  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  on  which  they 
are  compelled  to  differ,  and  that  without  compromising  in 
any  manner  their  deliberate  or  conscientious  convictions, 
they  can  labour  much  together  for  the  benefit  of  their  com- 
mon native  land.  The  attention  which  has  of  late  been 
devoted  to  the  study  of  Irish  literature,  may  seem  to  some, 
a  subject  of  comparatively  little  importance ;  but  viewed  in 
its  least  favourable  light,  we  doubt  not  it  will  prove  like 
the  olive  branch  brought  by  the  returning  dove  into  the 
ark,  the  symbol  of  harmony  and  hope  for  the  future. 

The  little  volume  before  us,  which  has  elicited  these  ob- 
servations, must  be  received,  and  principally  valued,  as 
evidence  of  returning  nationality.  It  promises,  rather  than 
has  achieved,  much.  Yet,  however  small  the  present  con- 
tribution to  our  national  literature,  we  hope  that  the  feel- 
ings which  urged  the  author  to  this  performance,  will  urge 
him  also  to  a  continuation  of  his  labours.  The  present 
collection  consists  of  forty  popular  songs,  with  metrical 
translations.  Some  of  these  songs  have  already  appeared 
in  public ;  and  with  them  all,  the  Irishman  who  has  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  the  rude  homesteads  of  the  peasantry, 
or  is  in  any  measure  familiar  with  their  language,  will  find 
himself  acquainted.     The  metrical  translations  alone  are 
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new.     These  translations  are  of  fair  average  merit,  and 
though  not  pretending  to   any  high  poetical  excellence, 
have  succeeded  in  rendering  pretty  correctly  the  sense  of 
the  original,  and  preserving  it  as  faithfully  as  metrical  ver- 
sions can  be  expected  generally  to  do.     Nearly  all  the 
songs  are  of  an  amatory  character,  and  though  the  author 
seems  anxious  to  give  some  of  these  an  allegorical  mean- 
ing,  by  supposing  the   minstrel's   lady-love   to  be  none 
other  than  his  native  land,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
there  was  more  of  flesh  and  blood  about  the  personage 
that  inspired  his  muse,  than  he  is  disposed  to  acknowledge. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  warm  and  vivid  colour- 
ing of  the  original,  the  deep  and  earnest  feeling  that  per- 
vades it,  the  life-like  portrait  of  rustic  beauty  so  vigor- 
ously drawn,  and  the  minute  detail  of  personal  attractions, 
which  are  found  in  the  text,  must  have  had  a  more  actual 
existence  than  the  ideal  representation  of  the  poet's  fancy. 
No  doubt  in  the  insecurity  of  those  troubled  times,  when 
the  child  of  song  was  a  proscribed  and  outcast  member  of 
society,  and  the  objects  of  his  political  enthusiasm,  the 
unfortunate  house  of  Stuart,  as  proscribed  and  outcast  as 
himself,  the  language  of  allegory  was  that  which  naturally 
presented  itself,  as  the  vehicle  of  his  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions.    The  feelings  of  the  desponding  lover  would  serve 
to  express  those  of  the  desponding  patriot,  and  devoted 
loyalty  may  be  supposed  to  vent  itselF  in  the  outpourings 
of  tender  and  affectionate  expression,  as  well  as  devoted 
love.     Very  many  of  the  Jacobite  relics  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion.    It  may  be  that  the  bards  of  this  period  had  a  com- 
mon conventional  mode  of  expressing  the  political  feel- 
ings and  hopes  of  that  day,  that  this  language  was  very 
intelligible  to  the  initiated,  and  answered  the  purposes  of 
public  communication,  while  by  its  secondary  and  obvious 
meaning,  it  protected  the  authors  from  the  penalty  of  sedi- 
tion.    But  it  is  surely  straining  this  principle  too  far,  to 
make  it  apply,  as  some  do,  to  almost  all  the  amatory  pro- 
ductions of  the  Irish  muse.     We  do  them  no  injustice  in 
supposing  them  to  have  been  sometimes  animated  by  other 
than  political  passions,  ^  and  that  their  powers   of  song 
were  occasionally  exercised  on  objects  not  always  of  an 
imaginary  character. 

The  number  of  poetical  compositions  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage is  very  considerable.  Whether  owing  to  the  won- 
derful facility  afforded  by  the  language  itself,  or  the  poeti- 
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cal  temperament  of  the  people,  or  the  influence  of  those 
institutions  which  are  said  to  have  been  formerly  esta- 
blished for  the  cultivation  of  poetry,  we  know  not ;  but 
the  fecundity  of  the  Irish  muse  is  absolutely  astonishing. 
There  is  as  much  unpublished  poetry  at  present  in  the 
kingdom,  composed  within  the  last  two  centuries,  as  would 
fill  many  volumes.  When  we  consider  the  general  inse- 
curity of  the  times,  the  absence  of  national  encourage- 
ments, nay,  even  the  positive  danger  to  which  the  poor 
bard  was  too  frequently  exposed,  it  is  surprising  that  we 
should  have  so  much.  And  if  so  much  has  reached  our 
times,  and  been  rescued  by  hurried  and  irregular  copying 
from  destruction,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
much  more  has  been  utterly  destroyed.  What  would  not 
the  Irish  bard  have  been,  if  fortune  had  smiled  upon  his 
efforts,  and  beckoned  him  up  the  ascent  of  fame,  with 
accents  and  gestures  of  fond  encouragement  ? 

The  limits  to  which  we  are  confined  will  permit  us  to 
give  but  a  few  specimens  of  our  author's  powers  of  metrical 
translation.  The  following  song  is*  the  composition  of  a 
bard  that  was  born  blind.  William  Hefiernan,  or,  as  he 
is  more  popularly  known.  Blind  William,  was  a  native  of 
the  county  of  Tipperary.  He  is  the  author  of  a  poem 
called  Carrig  Gliona,  the  fame  of  which  has  extended  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  county.  The  following 
song,  though  not  equal  to  it,  is  yet  of  very  considerable 
poetical  merit.  We  give  the  original  and  the  transla- 
tion. 


miiii-5uc  '^wi  '2iii)<Hir 

UllK^m  6<^ll  po  c<^n  THE  VOICE  OF  JOY. 

1.      ^  1. 

7U\i  bllU<^C  n<^  Coille  TnoT|ie,  By  Kilmore's  woody  highland 

ip<^  C|tuA6-l)tt<^C<^l6  b|toin,  Wandering  dark  and  drear, 

bo  Yeol<^6  5UC  Am  clu<^y<^b,  A  voice  of  joy  came  o'er  me, 

t)<^  YU<^l]lce  llOlTl  y6.  bo,  More  holy  to  mine  ear 

'|t<^  ceol  n<^  C]Vr;iZ  ly  YU<^lTTnTl  Than    wild    harp's    breathing 

2lx  n<^  5l0]t  n<^  Ion  y^  n-U<^15ne<^y  Or       blackbird's      warbling 

streamy  J 

bo  be  ceol  b<^  bmne  <^^]i  cu<^itt6  liom,  No  graph's  choir  could  frame 

6<^  5-cu<^l<^6  6on  c-^-oitc.  Such  soft  music  dear! 
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C<^|t  Tnojt  Tnrt|i  o'n  ]loTm, 

"^<^'n  5eoTn  60  leT5i6  cli<^c<^ 

50  nuAb  coiy  coilled  Tn-b|iu<^c  cnoic 

^Vy  5<^c  b|ton  3U|i  cviji  mo  cu<<viiib  b'fom 

|7iuTi<^  Tn-bed6  fVlAlUise  be<^5  0! 
3. 
Y<^ice  be<^c  bo  lub<^5  linn 

"^liit  z\x6^\i^YS  ^  b-cjtecTn,* 
^[r\  ^c>5ni<^]t  bo  be<^b  50  bu<^b<^]tc<^ 

2Vy  5An  Yii<^lc<^i|'  ^15  ^eon 
yeolpye  cAfi  le<^]t  b<^  ]tu<^5<^b 

Vy  dn  co'Tp  bo  bioc  50  bu<^c<^c 
5<^ri  ojt  n<^  b<^ilce  <^i]t  bii<^n  boib 

Vy  ni  c]tu<^5  liom  <^  m-bjton ! 
4. 
^21  Y]ion<^ill  b<^  m'beibmn  fTnce 

'i-*Aoi  c|tu<^b-le<^c  A  5-coinie<^b, 
•^l')-  <^n  T5e<^l  yo  clo]*  niAjt  cu<^lAb 

50  TU<^nTn<^|i  <^i]t  yeol ; 
le  ^o|ti*<^  <^'y  ne<^]ac  mo  5u<^ille 

^in  ipob  50  3-c<^icpn  '|*u<^'i'  b'Tom 
'2ly  me  ce<^cb  cA]t  ni'<^ii'  50  lu<^imne<<vc 
^<^oi  cu<^i|tm  <^n  Xseoil ! 


More  sweet  than  anthems  holy 

^  Brought  seaward  from  Rome, 

Than  spells  by  wizards  spoken 

O'er  stolen  maiden's  doom, 

0  r  cuckoo's  song  inspiring 

t    Where     woods    green    hills 

environ — 
Save  love  for  one  fair  syren 

It  banish'd  my  gloom. 
3. 
The  golden  bees  were  ranging 

The  air  for  a  chief— 
'Twas  freedom's  trumpet  woken. 

And  dark  tyrant's  grief; 
And  George,  a  homeless  ranger. 

His  tribe,  the  faithless  stran- 
ger 
Far  banished— and  their  danger. 

My  glad  heart's  relief. 
4. 

If  o'er  me  lay  at  Shronehill 

The  hard  flag  of  doom, 

And  came  that  sound  of  sweet- 
ness 
To  cheer  the  cold  gloom — 

Death's      darksome     bondage 
broken, 

My  deaf  dull  ear  had  woken. 
And  at  the  spell  word  spoken, 

I'd  burst  from  the  tomb! 


In  this  song  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  translator  has 
faithfully  followed  the  metrical  construction  of  the  original. 
In  this  respect  his  translation  possesses  a  very  decided 
advantage  over  those  of  the  Irish  songs  which  Mr.  Hardi- 
man  has  published  in  his  Minstrelsy. 

The  following  ode  to  his  native  country  was  composed 
by  Donagh  Roe  Mac  Namara,  a  well-known  Irish  poet  of 
the  last  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Waterford,  and  is 
better  known  as  the  author  of  an  imitation  of  the  JEneid, 
in  which  he  gives  a  humorous  description  of  the  horrors  of 


*  The  poet  seeing  a  swarm  of  bees  confused  and  wild  at  the  loss  of 
the  queen-bee,  accepts  the  omen  as  a  prognostic  of  the  destruction 
of  the  English  power  in  Ireland. 
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a  sea  voyage,  and   the   real  or   imaginary  dangers   he 
encountered  in  a  voyage  to  Newfoundland. 

■b<^n-CTl>;c  <^OllJlTl  €l]tlOTin  FAIR-HILLED    PLEASANT 

^OTlC<^b  jtuc^b  tVl<^C  ]l<^TTl<^|lA  Cnc.  IRELAND. 

1.  :. 

t)ei[t    be<^Ti<^cc    o'tyi    C]toibe    50    n|i   ti<^  Take  a  blessing  from  the  heart 
h-einionn,  of  a  lonely  griever 

D<^Ti-cnr,c  ^o^X>m  €i]noTiTi,  irellnd,^^^^     ^^'^^""^ 

?t  TYi-b<^Ti.cnr,c  <^oibin  Ortionn—  ^"ireilndf  "'^     ^^'""^"^ 

Qln  <^ic  ion  <^]t  b'<^oibiTin  binn  5y;c  edn,    ^^hTto^^'ed  va?e  ""^  ^''^'  ^^^ 
|^<^]t  'r<^Tn  Cttr,C  C<^Oin  <^5  cr.mne  5<<.obdl,  Like^the  mourning  harp  o'er  the 

Ye  mo  c<^r  <^  ^eic  mile  mile  ^  5ceTn       ^^ays^ saJl^^'  ^  ^'""^  "'^"^  ^°"^ 
0  b<^Ti-CTir,c  <^oibm  €i|tion  !  ^TiSand"'^'^^^"^  pleasant 

2.  '''''•2. 

"btoTl   b<^nn<^  b05  ylim    <^i|t   C<^om-CTnflC   On  the  gentle  heights  are  soft 
€iniOTlT1,  sweet  fountains 

l)<^Ti-cnv,c  <^oibm  €l|tlOnTl,  ^"irelfni"^'""'^     ^^^^""^ 

'Tor  t:e<^nn  lOTK^'n  a[t  yeo  6Tc  5<^ci'leibe  l  would  choose  o'er  this  land  the 
y  bleakest  mountains 

t)<^Tl-CTir,C  <^Olbmn  €lttlOTin,  !»      fair-hiUed     pleasant 

'b<^     bmne    nd    me<^|t<^lb     <^1]1    ce<^b<^lb  More  sweet  than  lingers  o'er 
ceoll,  strings  of  Song, 

Tmim  <^5uy  5eim|ie<^c  <^  l<^05  'y  <^  mbo,   The  lowing  of  cattle  the  vales 

^  among, 

'^l^UY  c<^icniom  nd   5|ieme    0|1C<^   <^oyb<^  And  the  sun  smiling  down  upon 
^y  Q-r  old  and  young 

•   '^Im  b(^n-CTir,c  <^oibm  €miOTni !  In      fair-hilled     pleasant 

'  '  Ireland. 

3.  3. 

'2lc<^lb    3<^T^^    lTonm<^|l    <^     6-ntt     T1<^  There   are  numerous  hosts  at 

h^eiTllomi,  the  trumpet's  warning 

l)<^Ti-cnr,c  <^oibm  €iniOTlTi,  I"      fair- hilled     pleasant 

'  Ireland; 

'^I'r    Ye<^|l<^COm    5ll0lbe    nA     cl(^Olbve<^C  And  warriors  bold,  all  danger 
ce<^bc<^,  scorning 

•^lllt  b<^H-cnr,C  <^Olbm  €l|t10mi —  in       fair-hilled     pleasant 

Ireland. 

*  Eivir  the  son  of  Ir,  who  with  his  brothers  the  sons  of  Milesius, 
shared  Ireland  between  them.  Ir  and  his  son  Eivir  had  Ulster  for 
their  share. 
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|7I<^  rnttre  CjioTbe  <^'t  mo  cr,TnTie<^6  TS^^y  Oh!  memory  sad,  oh!  tale  of 

grief, 
U6   ^5  5<^lU-pr,C  por  r<^  Sneim,  mo-    They  are  crushed  by  the  stran- 

leun  !  ger  past  all  relief, 

%Vy   ^   m-b<^lke  b^  |10mn    Y<<;  cToy   50    Nor  tower  nor  town  hath  its 

^<^<>nj  native  chief 

21  m-b<^Tl-CTirrC  <^0ll5in  Ciniomi  !  In       fair-hilled      pleasant 

Ireland. 

When  so  many  and  abundant  materials  are  at  hand,  and 
so  rich  a  field  open  to  his  labours,  we  should  have  expected 
a  more  copious  and  varied  selection  than  the  one  before 
us.  But  we  cannot  regard  the  present  volume  in  any 
other  light  than  an  experiment  upon  the  public  taste,  soli- 
citing its  favour,  and  promising  a  continuation  of  similar 
exertion.  In  this  respect  it  merits  every  reasonable  indul- 
gence, and  shall  receive  it  at  our  hands.  The  author  is 
capable  of  rendering  good  service  to  the  language  of  which 
he  is  so  ardent  an  admirer.  There  are  many  of  those, 
whose  names  he  himself  alludes  to  in  his  prefatory  obser- 
vations, that  would  well  repay  his  editorial  care,  and  merit 
the  favour  of  being  placed  before  the  reading  public  in  a  good 
metrical  translation.  Such  is  the  name  we  have  just  now 
alluded  to.^  Such,  also,  is  Timothy  0' Sullivan.  We 
would  willingly  see  his  poems  rescued  from  the  state  in 
which  they  now  are,  and  published  in  a  fitting  manner. 
In  the  earlier  poets  there  are  many  pieces  that  we  would 
gladly  see  introduced  to  the  public,  and  sharing  in  that 
patronage  which  others  less  deserving  have  enjoyed ;  for 
instance,  those  of  O'Daly,  the  abbot  of  Boyle.  We  hope 
the  day  will  come  when  some  competent  individual  will 
collect  the  works  of  this  distinguished  ornament  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  save  them  from  the  neglect  and  danger 
to  which  they  are  now  unfortunately  consigned.  Many 
more  might  be  added  to  this  list.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  Irish  literature,  will  need  no  reference  to  their  works, 
and  the  mention  of  their  names  is  here  unnecessary. 

The  study  of  the  Irish  language  is  a  subject  strongly 
urged  upon  Irishmen  by  the  publication  of  works  like  the 
present.  Would  that  all  our  countrymen  were  able  to 
peruse  and  understand  the  treasures  of  their  national 
literature,  and  that  a  reading  public  was  in  existence  to 
appreciate  and  encourage  the  exertions  of  editors  such  as 
the  editor  of  the  work  before  us.  A  knowledge  of  the 
Irish,  such  as  would  be  sufficient  to  read  a  printed  book  or 
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understand  a  spoken  word,  would  not  detract  from  the 
possessor's  previous  stock  of  information,  nor  make  him 
a  less  valuable  or  a  less  honoured  member  of  society. 
To  the  Irish  Catholic,  more  especially,  it  should  be  an 
object  of  affectionate  and  reverential  regard.  Surrounded 
as  it  is  with  solemn  and  sacred  associations  of  those  earlier 
periods  of  his  country's  history,  when  Ireland  was  '^Sanc- 
torum et  Doctorum  Insula,"  and  when  the  sainted  men 
who  spoke  the  Irish  tongue  were  the  apostles  of  religion 
and  the  ministers  of  Christian  civilization  to  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe.  It  is  worthy  of  honour,  too,  as  having 
been  employed  by  Providence  as  one  powerful  meaus  of 
preserving  from  the  progress  of  corruption  the  religion  of 
the  people.  It  was  their  language  that  hedged  it  round 
with  a  fence  far  more  impenetrable  than  even  the  moun- 
tain fastness  or  the  rugged  glen.  The  isolation  produced 
by  the  diversity  of  language  contributed  in  a  great  degree 
to  preserve  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  from  the  seduc- 
tions and  fallacies  of  the  missionaries  of  Protestantism. 
The  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  held  out  in  vain  the 
hand  of  fellowship,  and  proffered  for  acceptance  the  benefits 
of  their  communion.  But  they  were  aliens  in  language  as 
well  as  in  religion,  and  the  alliance  was  spurned  with  dis- 
dain. It  is  probable  (judging  at  least  from  human  chances) 
that  if  English  had  been  the  common  spoken  tongue,  the 
Keformation  would  have  made  more  progress  than  it  did, 
notwithstanding  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their 
ancient  faith,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  zealous  exertions  of 
thej^  pastors.  In  that  state  of  things  the  weak  would  be 
more  exposed  to  temptation,  and  the  worldly  to  corruption. 
But  the  difference  of  language  was  an  obstacle  not^  easily 
overcome.  The  priest  who  spoke  to  his  flock  in  their  rude 
cabin,  or  on  the  wild  hill  side,  in  a  language  which  they 
knew,  and  which  their  fathers  also  knew,  made  an  impres- 
sion on  their  hearts ;  the  minister  of  the  new  faith  spoke  in 
a  language  which  they  did  not  understand,  and  which  was 
associated  in  their  minds  with  many  a  bitter  remembrance 
of  insult  and  wrong. 

Entertaining  these  feelings  of  respect  and  grateful 
attachment  to  the  language  of  our  native  land,  indepen- 
dently even  of  its  literary  merits  and  its  etymological 
importance,  we  need  scarcely  say  that  we  are  pleased  with 
this  volume,  however  small  and  incomplete,  because  it 
affords  us  some  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Irish  Ian- 
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guage  and  literature  are  each  day  receiving  more  and  more 
of  public  attention.  We  also  accept  it  as  some  small  pro- 
mise that  the  translator  will  extend  his  labours,  and  con- 
tinue his  services,  and  that  when  he  comes  before  us  at 
some  future  time,  he  will  have  some  more  substantial  claim 
upon  our  favourable  notice  and  critical  approbation. 


Art.  III.  —  Brownson's    Quarterly/  Review.     New   Series.     No.    1, 
Art.  2.     Greene,  Boston,  U.  S. 

IT  is  perhaps  hardly  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  eti- 
quette, that  we  should  head  an  Article  with  the  name 
of  a  brother  Quarterly  Reviewer :  but  as  we  wish  to  offer 
a  few  comments  on  the  above-named  essay  of  Mr.  Brown- 
son's,  the  simplest  plan  is  directly  to  specify  it.  And 
Mr.  Brownson  himself  pursues  a  similar  course  from  time 
to  time,  when  he  notices  the  attacks  made  on  his  theology 
by  the  various  Protestant  Reviewers  of  his  country. 

It  is  a  more  important  matter  for  enquiry,  why  we  take 
on  ourselves  to  comment  on  the  article  in  question.  The 
answer  however  is  easy.  It  is  not  that  we  are  so  presump- 
tuous as  to  come  forward  in  defence  of  the  publication 
which  is  the  immediate  subject  of  Mr.  Brownson's  re- 
marks ;  but  because  that  gentleman  has  included  others 
in  his  censure,  who  may  fairly  claim  to  be  heard  in  their 
defence.  With  especial  reference  indeed  to  Mr.  North- 
cote,  but  still  with  a  wider  scope,  he  speaks  of  '^a  school 

formed  at  first  outside  of  the  Church,  but now  brought 

within  her  communion ;  and  compares,  in  regard  to  their 
dangerousness,  the  principles  which* he  considers  to  be 
held  by  that  school  on  the  subject  of  doctrinal  develop- 
ment, with  those  of  Hermes  and  La  Mennais.''  (p.  43.) 
!Nor  is  this  the  charge  of  some  obscure  writer,  whose  cen- 
sure might  be  regarded  as  little  worthy  of  notice.  Mr. 
Brownson's  name  must  be  held  in  high  honour  by  every 
Catholic,  were  it  only  for  his  unwearied  and  unflinching 
championship  of  true  doctrine,  and  the  zeal  and  success 
with  which  he  exposes  the  chief  Protestant  fallacies  of  the 
day.  But  still  more  is  he  recommended  to  our  admira- 
tion by  what  implies  even  far  higher  qualities ;  his  open 
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and  unaffected  expressions  of  sorrow  for  past  intellectual 
wanderings,  his  frank  and  even  vehement  renunciation  of 
former  errors,  his  humble  and  lojal  submission  to  the 
Church's  teaching.  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  be  regarded  by  such  a  person  as  radically  unsound 
in  faith.  * 

It  so  happened,  moreover,  that  at  the  very  time  Mr. 
Brownson's  article  reached  this  country,  we  were  en- 
gaged in  reviewing  the  treatises  of  Mr.  Thompson  and 
Mr.  Lewis.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  recent  converts ; 
and  both  happen  to  give  expression  to  this  very  doctrine  of 
**  development:'  Mr.  Thompson  especially,  in  a  very 
beautiful  passage  which  we  have  quoted  at  length  in  ano- 
ther article.  It  seemed  impossible,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  avoid  considering  the  arguments  and  objec- 
tions which  had  been  adduced. 

Now  it  is  to  this  allegation  about ''  a  school,^'  to  which 
we  shall  first  allude.  Certainly  it  is  inevitable,  and  no  one 
will  say  it  is  blameworthy,  that  if  one  regards  any  indivi- 
dual as  possessed  of  rare  spiritual  excellence  and  of  the 
highest  intellectual  gifts,  we  must  attach  considerable 
weight  to  his  opinion  on  theological  subjects.  Certainly, 
also,  it  is  inevitable,  that,  if  a  number  of  persons  come 
from  imder  the  long-continued  action  of  the  very  same  set 
of  influences,  (be  those  influences  good,  or  bad,  or  of  a 
mixed  nature,)  they  must  resemble  each  other  in  a  great 
number  of  minor  opinions,  ethical  or  philosophical,  and  they 
must  consequently  bear  on  them  for  a  time  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  a  distinct  school;  however  anxiously  desirous 
they  may  be  to  mix  themselves  up  with  the  general  Catholic 
body,  and  to  surrender  themselves  with  all  humility  to  the 
action  of  what  one  may  call  the  Catholic  atmosphere  around 
them.  But  if  it  be  meant  that  they  rank  themselves 
as  the  disciples  of  an  individual  —  that  they  look  up 
to  any  human  authority  as  a  final  and  authoritative  guide 
— that  they  have  any  other  desire,  in  matters  of  doctrine, 
than  to  learn  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Church's  teaching, 
in  order  that  they  may  humbly  submit  to  it  their  minds 
and  their  hearts — we  are  convinced  that,  however  uninten- 
tionally, the  greatest  injustice  is  done  them.  And  as  to 
the  particular  theory  before  us,  did  not  the  present  writer 
(who  is  one  of  these  converts)  consider  himself  to  see  it 
implied  in  the  whole  continuous  history  of  the  Church's 
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dogmatic  definitions,  and  did  he  not  find  it  expressly- 
recognized  by  some  of  her  greatest  theologians,  he  would 
abandon  it  without  question. 

We  will  first,  then,  to  avoid  misconception,  make  as 
precise  a  statement  as  may  be  of  the  general  principle 
which  seems  understood  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son and  Mr.  Lewis— we  will  add,  also,  of  Mr.  Northcote : 
although  those  writers  of  course  are  in  no  way  respon- 
sible for  our  interpretation  of  their  sentiments.  Next, 
we  will  bring  together  a  sample  of  the  high  Catholic 
authority  on  which  that  principle  rests.  Lastly,  we  will 
make  such  brief  observations  as  space  will  permit,  on  such 
testimonies  adduced  by  Mr.  Brownson  as  appear  to  lead 
towards  an  opposite  conclusion.  It  will  be  impossible  of 
course,  as  we  are  not  writing  a  volume  on  the  subject,  to 
consider  how  the  case  stands,  as  to  historical  evidence,  with 
the  principal  Catholic  doctrines,  one  by  one.  Lideed,  it 
is  perhaps  better  that  there  is  no  room  to  make  such  an 
attempt:  because,  on  matters  of  particular  application,  it 
must  be  of  course  expected  that  Cathohcs  will  mutually 
differ ;  whereas  on  the  general  principle,  when  both  sides 
come  to  explain  themselves,  we  really  think  that  no  essen- 
tial difference  will  be  found. 

We  make  our  statement,  then,  as  follows. — We  suppose 
we  shall  not  be  at  all  exaggerating  the  matter,  if  we  say 
that  the  Apostles,  by  virtue  of  their  inspiration,  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  Mysteries,  as  lively,  lucid,  and 
complete,  as  is  consistent,  in  the  nature  of  things,  with  the 
condition  of  pilgrims  on  earth,  "  viatorum: ''  inferior, 
indeed,  even  in  kind  to  the  perception  of  those  Mysteries 
conveyed  by  the  Beatific  Vision ;  but  far  superior  in  degree 
to  any  such  knowledge  of  the  same  Mysteries  as  can  be 
obtained  by  their  successors,  unless  God  should  think  fit 
to  visit  any  one  of  them  with  the  same  special  illumination. 
This  perception,  moreover,  we  seem  warranted  in  saying, 
was  not  conveyed  to  them  by  means  of  intellectual  proposi- 
tions, but  rather  by  a  direct  impression  on  their  spiritual 
nature. 

Now,  considering  that  their  disciples  had,  in  a  vast 
number  of  instances,  been  converts  from  nothing  less  than 
heathenism,  and  that  at  a  time  when  it  wore  one  of  its 
most  corrupt  and  degrading  forms  ;  that,  from  dense  and 
stifling  darkness,  they  were  brought  directly  within  the 
influence  of  the  purest  hght  which  ever  visited  this  world ; 
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that,  whether  in  the  region  of  morals  or  in  that  of  faith, 
they  must  have  been  surrounded  by  objects  inexpressibly 
startling  and  (one  may  almost  say)  bewildering  to  their 
enfeebled  and  clouded  eyes — (and,  even  taking  into  full 
account  the  illuminating  power  of  Baptism,  this  does  not 
seem  too  strong  an  expression) — considering  all  this,  it 
is  quite  contrary  to  what  we  should  have  expected,  it  is 
what  we  should  never  think  of  imagining  unless  history 
had  plainly  declared  it,  that  the  Apostle  who  converted 
them  would  have  indoctrinated  them  with  more  than  the 
very  essentials  of  faith  and  morals ;  that  he  would  have 
endeavoured,  not  merely  to  impress  essential  Truth  on 
their  spiritual  nature,  ( which  was,  of  course,  an  indispen- 
sable duty,)  but  to  enlighten  them  as  to  its  full  intellectual 
expression,  or  its  remote  and  indirect  bearings.  It  may 
well  be  doubted,  indeed,  how  such  a  process  would  be  pos- 
sible, unless  they  also,  as  well  as  the  Apostle,  were  inspired ; 
or,  at  least,  unless  some  miracle  were  wrought  in  each 
case,  reversing  in  their  behalf  the  ordinary  laws  of  human 
nature.  And  it  is  matter  of  notoriety  that,  instead  of 
making  it  plain  that  the  Apostles  so  acted,  history,  accord- 
ing to  its  natural  and  unforced  interpretation,  points  strongly 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  did  not. 

(1.)  There  are  many  things,  indeed,  which  no  Catholic 
Christian  can  doubt  that  each  Apostle  taught  explicitly, 
and  enforced  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  distinctness. 
For  instance,  the  general  principles  of  Christian  morals, 
and  the  practical  rules  which  were  required  under  existing 
circumstances.  Again,  the  Apostles^  Creed,  as  is  well 
known,  was  a  formulary  of  doctrines,  such  as  were  required 
to  be  explicitly  believed  in  order  to  salvation.  We  do  not, 
of  course,  mean  merely  that  belief  of  the  external  facts 
there  stated  was  inculcated  as  necessary  to  salvation,  but 
belief  in  the  doctrines  which  gave  their  real  force  and 
meaning  to  these  facts:  the  doctrine  that  our  Blessed 
Lord  is  Very  God,  and  yet  God  the  Son  ;  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  Very  God,  yet  that  there  is  One  Only  God. 
There  was,  of  course,  no  one  object  at  which  an  Apostle 
would  more  earnestly  aim,  than  that  those  whom  he  had 
converted  to  the  Faith  should  have  their  very  heart  of 
hearts,  their  very  innermost  nature,  penetrated  with  these 
primary  and  essential  truths.  And  yet  we  should  not 
naturally  suppose,  unless  again  history  expressly  declared 
it,  that  the  means  adopted  for  this  purpose  would  be  the 
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accurate  and  technical  expression  of  those  doctrines,  or 
their  intellectual  analysis  pursued  to  its  utmost  point. 
Rather  would  there  be  some  more  immediate  address  to 
the  spiritual  nature  on  the  part  of  an  inspired  instructor ; 
rather  would  he  endeavour  to  spread  among  them,  as  it 
were,  the  contagion  of  those  feelings  of  profound  adoration 
towards  the  Blessed  Trinity,  which  so  intimately  pervaded 
his  whole  nature ;  rather  would  he  teach  them,  both  by 
precept  and  (still  more  efficacious  method)  by  the  gradual 
and  leavening  influence  of  his  own  constant  example,  to 
offer  Divine  worship  and  pay  Divine  honour  to  the  Son  and 
to  the  Holy  Ghost — that  they  should  trust  for  salvation  to 
the  Atoning  Merits  of  the  One,  and  to  the  sanctifying 
graces  of  the  Other,  while  they  should  still  retain  the  deep 
and  practical  conviction  that  God  is  truly  One. 

Such,  one  can  hardly  doubt,  was  the  teachingof  the  Apos- 
tles. But  in  succeeding  ages,  in  proportion  as  the  vivid  re- 
membrance of  Apostolical  example  dii\di practical  Apostolic 
teaching  began  gradually  to  fade  away ;  in  proportion  as 
that  sensible  atmosphere  of  doctrine,  to  which  we  just 
alluded,  began  to  gather  itself  up,  as  it  were,  and  collect 
itself  around  a  few  favoured  haunts;  the  instruction  of 
the  many  necessarily  proceeded  more  and  more  by  means 
of  intellectual  statements  and  definitions.  Now  of  these 
we  may  say,  that,  even  in  their  most  perfect  state,  they  are 
poor  substitutes  for  the  original  instrument  of  teaching; 
while,  moreover,  it  was  only  by  a  gradual  and  laborious 
process  that  they  were  brought  into  accuracy  and  uniform- 
ity. It  is  no  real  difficulty,  then,  in  ^  the  way  of  our 
believing  in  the  Apostolicity  of  the  doctrines  above  speci- 
fied, to  acknowledge — in  regard  to  ^  those  forms,  not  only 
of  expression  but  of  thought,  which  were  adopted  by 
various  holy  men  in  treating  of  them,  and  which  were,  as 
one  may  say,  the  projection  upon  the  intellect  of  the  origi- 
nal spiritual  impression, — that  in  many  cases  they  would 
of  themselves  point  to  a  belief  widely  different  from  that 
really  entertained  by  those  who  so  adopted  them.  In 
speaking  then,  e.  g.,  of  the  statements,  in  themselves  erro- 
neous, made  by  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  such  an  idea  never 
enters  our  mind,  God  forbid !  as  to  impute  to  them  any 
real  doctrinal  error.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
mere  expressions,  but  opinions  of  theirs  on  these  high 
matters,  which  are  in  occasional  contradiction  with  those 
finally  sanctioned  by  the  Church.   What  difficulty  is  there 
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here  ?  The  Apostles  impressed  on  the  Church,  once  for 
all,  the  true  and  full  idea,  e.  g.  on  the  Divmity  and 
Filiation  of  our  Blessed  Lord ;  the  detailed  system,  after- 
wards sanctioned  by  the  Church,  alone  rightly  expresses 
this  idea,  so  as  neither  on  the  one  hand  to  involve  logical 
contradictions,  nor  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  to  lead,  by 
necessary  moral  or  intellectual  process,  to  an  absolutely 
heretical  result.  ^  All  this  may  be  most  true,  as  it  is, — 
and  yet  the  earlier  Fathers,  who  may  have  had  the  true 
idea  most  fully  impressed  on  their  whole  being,  may  yet 
have  adopted  certain  intellectual  notions,  which  in  them- 
selves were  liable  to  one  of  these  two  objections.  How 
can  it  be  any  want  of  reverence  for  these  holy  men  to 
think  so?  No  one  has  claimed  for  them  either  inspi- 
ration or  infallible  powers  of  logical  discrimination; — - 
while,  had  they  seen  the  moral  or  intellectual  consequen- 
ces contahied  in  these  notions,  much  more  had  they  been 
witnesses  of  a  party  embodying  them  and  carrying  them 
out,  they  would  have  disavowed  them  with  horror.  But 
heresy  had  not  arisen  in  their  time  to  require  wary  thought 
in  such  matters,  nor  peace  and  leisure  to  allow  it ;  and  we 
may  add  also  that,  by  the  merciful  providence  of  God,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  intellectual  expression  of  doctrine 
was  most  loose  and  unguarded,  the  propinquity  to  Apos- 
tolic times  gave  it  a  proportionably  greater  safeguard  of 
another  kind. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  first  mentioned  species  of  deve- 
lopment, (not  here  to  discuss  the  question  of  fact  how  far 
there  have  been  actually  discordant  opinions  on  matters  of 
this  kind,  which  have  been  subsequently  ruled  by  the 
Church  in  one  particular  way) — -consider  the  mere  fact  of 
the  silence  of  earlier  writers  on  many  such  matters.  When 
opponents  reply  to  this,  that  their  silence  arose  from  the 
fact  of  no  question  having  arisen  concerning  them, — do  they 
really  mean,  e.  g.,  that  all  the  early  bishops  held  explicitly 
and  consciously  the  doctrine  that  our  Blessed  Lord  had 
two  wills;  and  only  did  not  think  of  mentioning  it,  for  the 
same  reason  they  would  not  think  of  mentioning  that 
Rome  is  in  Italy,  on  the  ground  of  its  universal  notoriety  ? 
Nothing,  surely,  can  be  more  grotesquely  at  variance  than 
this  with  the  most  obvious  facts  of  the  case.  No  !  surely, 
the  definition  of  the  Church  is  in  one  sense  new,  though  in 
a  far  truer  sense  it  is  old :  it  is  a  new  intellectual  aspect 
and  expression  of  the  one  ancient  Truth;  a  new  barrier  and 
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protection  to  the  old  and  venerable  deposit ;  an  assistance, 
for  the  service  of  some,  to  a  fuller  and  deeper  apprehension 
of  the  original  doctrine,  and  a  safeguard,  for  the  service  of 
all,  against  the  inroads  of  some  new  and  fatal  heresy,  which 
threatened  to  destroy  that  doctrine.  And  those  who  have 
laboured  in  its  formation,  have  laboured  but  to  determine 
the  true  intellectual  representation,  in  reference  to  the  new 
questions  which  have  arisen,  of  the  one  idea  which  fully 
possessed  them;  and  when  they  have  succeeded,  do  but 
hail  with  joy  this  fresh  picture  of  the  one  doctrine  handed 
down  to  them  from  Apostolic  times. 

Another  thing  to  be  noted  of  doctrines  which  have  been 
explicitly  taught  by  the  Apostles,  is,  that  they  may  occa- 
sionally have  been  forgotten,  by  lapse  of  time,  in  this  or  that 
individual  portion  of  the  Church,  and  be  revived  there 
afterwards  by  the  influence  of  the  remaining  Christian 
Body.  Thus  Dr.  Dollinger,  who  cannot"^  doubt  that  the 
Apostles  taught  distinctly  the  indissolubility  of  marriage, 
yet  says  that,  after  the  earliest  times,  *' the  tradition  of  this 
indissolubility,  as  it  was  preserved  in  the  churches  of 
Rome  and  Africa,  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  followed ' 
with  security.  In  other  churches  there  was  for  a  period  a 
doubt,  or  permission  was  granted  to  dissolve  the  matri- 
monial bond  and  to  marry  again,  in  case  of  adultery.'^'"* 

(2.)  Next,  of  doctrines  implicitly  taught  by  the  Apostles, 
take,  as  one  example,  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  Justification. 
The  holy  Council  of  Trent  professes  to  deliver  "  veram 
sanamque  doctrinam  ipsius  Justificationis,  quani  Sol  Jus- 
titise  Christus  Jesus,  fidei  nostree  Auctor  et  Consummator 
docuit,  Apostoli  tradiderunt,  et  Catholica  Ecclesia,  Spirita 
Sancto  suggerente,  perpetuoretinuit.''  Now,  is  there  any 
one  who  understands  by  the  clause  cited  here,  that  the  Apos- 
tles delivered  this  doctrine  to  their  converts  in  that  definite 
and  explicit  form,  in  which  the  holy  Council  e;|pouiids  it  ? 
Common  sense  surely  shows  us,  that  they  left  this  "  true 
and  sound  doctrine  "  as  a  legacy  to  the  church,  not  by 
formally  and  methodically  teaching  it,  but  by  giving 
these  precepts,  evidencing  in  their  conduct  those  princi- 
ples, holding  forth  as  a  pattern  that  general  view  of  the 
Christian  life,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  presupposed  that  one 
definite  doctrine,  impressed  it  on  the  hearts  of  their  disci- 
— — : m 

*  Dr.  Cox's  translation  of  Dollinger's  Church  History,  vol.  2. 
p.  343. 
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pies,  and  was  consistent  with  no  other.  Apostolic  Tradi- 
tion surely  is  a  vast  system; — ^not  to  be  comprised  in  a  few 
sentences,  nor  to  be  embodied  in  one  code  or  treatise ; — per- 
vading the  whole  Christian  community,  rather  than  at  once 
consciously  and  formally  recognized  by  them.  It  admits, 
indeed,  of  being  analyzed  in  a  measure  by  profound 
thinkers  who  give  themselves  up  to  the  task — nay,  and 
forces  itself  on  the  consciousness  of  devout  and  mortified 
men,  so  far  as  a  heresy  has  sprung  up  in  contradiction  to 
it ;  but  it  existed  in  the  Church  as  its  name  implies,  long 
before  it  was  analyzed ;  having  been  lodged  in  her  by  the 
Apostles  themselves,  and  being  the  very  mind  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  Here,  then,  is  a  second  process,  which  may  pass,  if 
people  will,  by  the  name  of  *^ development;"  the  definite 
and  systematic  statement  of  what  has  been  from  the  first 
implicitly  held. 

(3.)  Another  kind  of  ^^development,''  not  unlike  the 
last  though  certainly  not  the  same  with  it,  is  the  authori- 
tative application  of  old  principles  to  new  cases.  An 
example  of  this  is  afforded,  in  the  condemnation  of  proposi- 
tions on  moral  subjects ;  which  propositions  often  have  no 
meaning,  except  in  connection  with  the  circumstances  of 
modern  society.  Another  example  of  this  is  the  opinion 
held  by  many  theologians  that  the  proposition,  e.  g.  *'Pius 
IX.  is  the  true  successor  of  St.  Peter,"  is  received  by 
divine  and  infused  faith.  In  both  these  cases  is  to  be 
found  what  may  be  invidiously  called,  if  it  so  please  objec- 
tors, a  new  article  of  faith. 

(4.)  A  fourth  case  is  that,  where  the  very  course  of  cir- 
cumstances has  been  the  means  of  exhibiting  in  a  new 
light,  and  investing  with  a  greater  depth  of  significance, 
some  principle  which  has  been  consciously  and  distinctly 
recognized  from  the  first.  ^  Examples  of  this  are  the  rela- 
tions between  Pope  and  bishops,  or  between  Church  and 
State. 

(5.)  A  fifth  kind  arises  from  the  gradual  action  of  the 
Christian  mind  upon  revealed  truths  or  principles.  We 
are  not  speaking  here  of  logical,  but  of  ethical,  results ; 
of  the  gradual  growth  of  an  idea  under  the  influence  of 
religious  meditation  and  practical  realization.  This  consi- 
deration is  especially  required  for  those  who  desire  (and 
wha^  real  Catholic  but  desires  this  beyond  words  ? )  to 
maintain  and  defend,  in  their  full  integrity,  the  glorious 
privileges  awarded  by  Catholic  consent  to  the  Ever-blessed 
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Mother  of  God.     There  is  nothing  on  which  the  Protestant 
controversiahst  more  loves  to  dwell,  than  on  the  gradual 

frowth  within  the  Church  of  a  belief  in  these  privileges, 
t  may  be  difficult  —  the  most  learned  men  certainly 
declare  most  strongly  that  it  is  difficult — to  deny  his  pre- 
misses ;  let  us,  under  the  auspices  of  our  greatest  writers, 
join  issue  ou  his  conclusion. 

(6.)  Lastly,  the  various  kinds  of  ^development"  already 
mentioned,  by  bringing  consciously  before  the  mind  propo- 
sitions, which  before  were  there  only  unconsciously,  or  even 
only  potentially  or  in  germ,  lead  to  a  last  kind,  viz.,  logical 
deductions  from  themselves. 

JNow,  as  it  is  with  regard  to  these  two  last  named  kinds 
of  *^  development "  that  the  chief  question  will  be  raised, 
we  will  at  once^  begin  with  them ;  we  will  defend  the  pro- 
position, that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Church's  greatest 
divines,  articles  of  faith  may-  be  ruled,  which  are  the  legiti- 
mate results,  ethical  or  logical,  of  doctrines  received  from 
the  first;  but  which  have  not  themselves  been  so  re- 
ceived. 

If  any  one  were  asked  the  greatest  names  which  have 
arisen  in  Dogmatic  Theology  since  the  Council  of  Trent, 
the  names  in  every  body's  lips,  we  suppose,  would  be  Bel- 
larmine,  Yasquez,  Petavius,  Suarez.  Read,  for  example. 
Father  Perrone's  Lectures,  (which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
standard  of  the  general  opinion  on  the  subject,)  one  may 
say  that  hardly  any  other  Post- Trident ine  name  occurs 
except  these ;  and  these  are  certainly  always  mentioned 
with  the  very  greatest  honour  and  respect.  Moreover,  of 
these,  Petavius  especially^  deserves  regard  where  due 
respect  to  the  holy  Fathers  is  in  question ;  because  he  bore 
a  most  prominent  part  in  the  task  of  drawing  the  attention 
of  theological  students  to  patristic  studies :  nay,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  his  works,  as  we  understand  him,  he  has 
some  reflections  in  disparagement  of  Scholastic  Theology, 
in  which  (to  say  the  truth)  we  are  quite  unable  to  follow 
his  author! t3^  It  is  these  four  writers  whom  we  shall  first 
proceed  to  cite. 

And  we  will  commence  with  a  tenet  which  is  especially 
calculated  to  bring  this  question  to  an  issue  —  a  tenet 
which,  although  not  as  yet  constituted  an  article  of  Faith, 
may  be  considered  as  universally  received  among  the  body 
of  Catholics,  as  well  as  pointedly  encouraged  by  the  Church ; 
and  which  is  especially  and  inexpressibly  dear  to  every 
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Catholic  heart.  We  "commence  with  tlie  tenet  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  our  loving  and  tender  Mother, 
the  Most  Holy  Virgin. 

First,  let  us  hear  Petavius.  He  implies  the  opinion  (which 
we  shall  find  Vasquez  and  Suarez  deliberately  to  express) 
that  this  tenet  may  at  some  future  time  be  made  an 
article  of  faith,  by  saying,  (De  Incarnatione,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  2, 
sec.  xi.)  *^Ad  hunc  itaque  modum  revelasse  credendus  est 
Deus  Christianis  integrum  ilium  immaculatse  Virginis 
conceptum ;  ^  hoc  est  ejus  turn  notitiam  aspirasse,  turn 
quam  Grseci  TrXrjpocpopiau^  Latini  '  firmam  persuasionem ' 
nominant :  tametsi  nondum  (not  as  yet)  plena  et  quse  in 
Catholicum  dogma  transierit,  facta  sit  illius  fides."  Look- 
ing back  to  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  we  find  him 
citing  various  Fathers,  from^  St.  Augustine  to  St.  Ber- 
nard, who  denied  the  doctrine,  (sec.  vii.)  With  regard 
to  the  passages  from  the  Fathers  adduced  on  the  other 
side,  he  says,  that  the  upholders  of  the  Blessed  Virgin's 
privilege,  "  eorum  dicta  falsis  interpretationibus,  et  alienis 
ab  illorum  mente,  detorquent."  (sec.  ix.)  *'  Quamvis  autem 
antiquioribus/'  he  says,  (sec.  viii.)  *'  opinio  ilia  [i.  e.,  the 
denial  of  any  such  privilege]  placuit,  postea  tamen  in 
contrariam  partem  complares  lere  Christiani;  ac  paulla- 
tini  tacito  pioque  plurimorum  assensu  ita  piercrebuit,  uti 
tandem  in  publicam  professionem  eruperit,"  Presently, 
(sec.  X.)  "  Admonet  autem  nos  egregie  Paulus  ^  Nolanus 
Episcopus,  gravis  imprimis  auctor,  ut  de  omnium  fide- 
lium  ore  pendeamus,  quia  in  omnem  fidelem  Spiritus  Dei 
spirat;"  and  proceeds  to  quote  Cardinal  Fisher  to  the 
same  purpose.  Then  he  adds,  "Scitum  illud  est  Augus- 
tini  singulorum  mentibus  revelari  qusedam  a  Deo,  non 

solum   extraordinariis   modis verum  etiam    usitatis 

rationibus,  quando  quod  ignotum  erat  yqX  orantibus  ac 

pulsantibus,   vel  aliud    agentibus,  aperitur Ad  hunc 

itaq.  modum f'^  according  to  our  first  quotation. 

Before  leaving  Petavius,  we  m.ay  glance  for  a  moment  at  a 
still  more  sacred  doctrine;  viz.  the  exemption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  ivom.  actual  sin.  This  is  actually  declared  by  the 
Holy  Council  of  Trent,  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. -'' 

*  Si  quis  hominem  semel  justificatum  dixerit posse  in  tot4 

vita  peccata  omnia,  etiam  venialia,  vitare,  nisi  ex  speciali  Dei  privi- 
legio,  quemadmodum  de  Beatd  Virgine  tenet  Ecclesia,  a.  s.  (Sessio  6, 
can.  xxiii.) 
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Petavius,  however,  tells  us :  "DIxi  Aodfie  Catholicum  de 
eo  dubitare  neminem ;  Nam  non  videtur  olim  id  in  Jidei 
dogma  faisse  receptum:  cum  sauctissinii  et  adoqui  B. 
Yirgiuis  studiosissimi  JPatres  parum  interdum  de  eo  com- 
mode scripserunt,  levissimis  induct!  rationibus,  immo 
nullis,  (lib.  xiv.  cap.  i.  sec.  iii.)  He  then  proceeds  to  quote, 
as  denying  this  doctrine  which  is  now  most  indisputably- 
Catholic,  no  less  authorities  than  St.  Basil,  St.  Chrysos- 
tom,  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  St.  Proclus,  and  even  St. 
Anselm.  ^ 

Reverting  now  to  the  controversy  on  Her  Immaculate 
Conception,  turn  to  Yasquez,  who  discusses  this  tenet  in 
his  117th  Disputation  on  St.  Thomas's  Third  Part. 
As  to  the  question,  whether  it  can  at  any  time  be  ruled 
as  an  article  of  faith,  he  maintains,  (chap,  xiv.)  in  oppo- 
sition to  Canus,  that  it  unquestionably  may  be  so  ruled ; 
though  the  Pope  having  in  former  times,  forbidden  either 
party  to  call  the  other  heretical,  thereby  declared  ''  non- 
dum  [not  as  yet]  esse  sufficienter  declaratum  per  Eccle- 
siam,  ut  tanquam  dogma  fidei  a  Deo  vere  revelatum  a 
fidelibus  credatur.''  He  tells  us,  (chap.  6.)  "exrevela- 
tionibus  quoque,  miraculis,  et  communi  sensu  fidelium,  non 
leve  argumentum  pro  eadem  sententia  depromi  potest; '^ 
and,  in  explaining  the  latter,  **dico  hunc  esse  sensum 
totius  populi  Christiani,  non   solum  rudis  et  ignari,  sed 

etiam  Doctorum  et  Academiarum Et  sane  banc  com- 

munem  vocem  totius  populi,  non  sine  Dei  nutu  et  pecu- 
lia7^i  providentid  percrebuisse  quis  dnbitet?''  And  just 
before,  ''  Quod  sane  si  antiqui  illi  magistri,  prsesertim  vero 
S.  Thomas,  suo  tempore  vidissent,  re  jam  per  Ecclesiam 
magis  patefactd^quh  magis  sancti  et  docti  essent,  tanto 
magis  cum  reliquis  fidelibus  sentirent.'' 

We  now  come  to  Suarez  on  St.  Thomas,  3  Qusest.  xxvii. 
Art.  2.  '"  Secundum  fundamentum  [of  this  tenet]  ex  Ec- 
clesiee  auctoritate  sumendum  est,  et  primiim  omnium  magni 
ponderis  est  totius  Ecclesise  fere  universalis  consensus.  In 
quo  consideratione  dignum  est  antiques  Patres  pauca  de 
hoc  Yirgiuis  priyilegio  esse  locutos.  Quod  mirum  esse 
non  debet,  turn  quia  Spiritus  Sanctus  paulatim  suam 
Ecclesiam  docet  (ut  Gregor.  horn.  26  in  Ezech.)  tum  etiam 
quia  aliis  fidei  mysteriis  gravioribus  magisque  necessariis 
explicandis  ac  defendendis  distinebantur.  Postquam  vero 
ante  quingentos  annos  Veritas  hsec  clarius  csepit  doceri, 
itd  insedit  fidelium  animis  crevitque  paulatim  ejus  fides, 

VOL.  XXII. — NO.  XLIV.  5 
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ut  jam  fere  omnium  consenslone  recepta  sit Credendum 

est  ex  Illius  (S.  Spiritus)  inspiratione  hmic  fidelium  miiver- 
sorum  sensum  afFectumque  manasse/'  (sec.v.)^  **Dico  tamen 

veritatem  banc posse  dejinm  ab  Ecclesid,  quando  id 

expedire  JLidicaverit.  Probatm%  nam  imprimis,  Ecclesiam 
posse  controversiam  banc  in  alterutram  partem  decidere, 
aperte  supponunt  Sixtus  1  V,  et  Pius  V.  in  stiis  decretis,  et  idem 

senserunt  omnes  Patres  Concil'd  Basiliensis Secundo. . .bsec 

Veritas  est  supernaturalis et  percenWe  res  potest  ad  eum 

sfatum,  in  quo,  absque  nova  et  expbcita  revelatione,  babeat 
Eccl'esia  sufficientia  motiva  ad  veritatem  banc  definiendam, 
ex  implicltci  et  tacitd  Dei  revelatione  sibi  sufficienter  propositd. 

Ssepe  Ecclesia  sua  auctoritate,  assistente  sibi  Spiritu 

Sancto,  similes  controversias  definivit,  absque  nova  revela- 
tione expressa :  ut  potest  manifestis  exe^nplis  ostendi,  in 
quaestione  de  habitibus  infusis,  de  canonica  auctoritate 
aliquorum  librorum  sacrse  Scripturse,  de  carentia  omnis 
peccati  venialis  in  ipsamet  Virgine.  Addi  etiani  potest 
exemplum  de  resurrectione  ejus,  de  gloriosa  assumptione,  et 
de  sanctitate  nativitatis  ejus  :  ex  his  enim  aliqua  jam  sunt 
de  fide,  alia  vero  sunt  fidei  proxima,  et  t^uUus  duhitat  quin 
tandem  possint  definiri.  Ad  banc  definitionem  satis  est,  ut 
aliqua  supernaturalis  Veritas  in  traditione  vel  Scriptura 
implicite  contenta  sit,  ut  crescente  communi  consensu 
Ecclesise,  per  quam  ssepe  Spiritus  Sanctus  traditiones 
explicat  vel  Scripturam  declarat,  tandem  possit  Ecclesia 
definitionem  suam  adbibere,  qiice  vim  habet  ciijusd^mi 
revelationis  respectu  nostri,  propter  infallibilem  Spiritus 
Sancti  assistentiam/'   (sec.  vi.) 

Petavius,  no  mean  judge,  assures  us  that  all  tbe  Fathers 
were  ignorant  of,  not  to  say  denied,  this  doctrine.  Shall 
we  give  up  that  hope,  so  sweet  to  Catholic  minds,  that  the 
Church  may  at  some  future  period  formally  declare  it  of 
faith  ?  or  shall  we  allow  that  articles  may  be  of  faith,  of 
which  only  the  germ  can  be  traced  to  Apostolic  times  ?  At 
least,  we  see  which  of  the  two  alternatives  these  great 
Doctors  would  take ;  and  we  have  Suarez's  judgment  also, 
that  the  Church  has  already  acted  on  this  principle,  in  her 
declaration  of  the  B.  Virgin's  freedom  from  venial  sin, 
and  on  other  subjects  he  mentions :  a  fact,  indeed,  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Now,  on  the  other  proposed  question,  viz.,  whether 
logical  inferences  from  tradition  may  possibly  make  part 
ot  the  Christian  Faith.    Bellarmine  says,  "  De  verbo  Dei 
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non  scrlpto,"  (chap,  ix.)  ^' Nihil  est  de  fide,  nisi  quod  Deua 
per  Apostolos  aut  Prophetas  revelavit,  aut  quod  evidenter 
inde  deducitur,    Non  enini  novis  revelationibus  nunc  regi- 
tur  Ecclesia/'  &c.      In  another  work  he   allows  much 
greater  latitude,  (De  Purgatorio  i.  15.)  "  Dogmata  Jidei 
quatuor  modis  probari  solent.     Primo  ex  testinionio  ex- 
presso  Scripturse,  cum  Ecclesise  declaratione. .....Secundo 

per  evidentetn  dednctionem  ex  iis  quae  habenter  expresse 

in  Scriptura Tertio,  ex  verbo  Dei  tradito Qiiartb 

p^r  evidentem  deductionem  ex  verbo  Dei  tradito Suffi- 

cientia  horum  quatuor  mediorum  inde  patet,  quia  id  solum 
est  de  fide  quod  est  a  Deo  revelatum  mediate  vel  imme- 
diate  conciliorum  decreta,  &c.,  tunc  solum  faciunt  rem 

de  fide,  cum  explicant  verbum  Dei,  aut  inde  aliquid 
dediicunt/'  Where,  over  and  above  the  office  of  keeping 
the  traditions,  he  allows  to  the  Church  that  of  interpreting 
Scripture  and  deducing  from  Scripture  pro  re  nata ;  giving 
as  his  example  the  1st  and  6th  General  Councils  respec- 
tively :  not  to  mention,  what  he  had  allowed  in  the  first 
quoted  extract,  deductions  from  tradition.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  any  one  can  claim  for  the  Church  a  larger 
field  wherein  to  exercise  her  infalHble  judgment  than 
this. 

Vasquez  again,  when  directly  treating  ^^de  locis  theo- 
logicis,''  (vol.  i.  disputation  xii.)  proceeds,  ^'ex  his  omnibus 
locis  (Scripture,  Apostolical  Tradition,  Authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  of  Councils,  and  of  the  Pope)  et  Patrum 
auctoritate  eodem  modo  accepta  possumus  argumentari  ad 

deducendas  novas  conclusiones aut  evidenti  illatione 

aut  probabili:  priori  modo  deducitur  conclusio  mere  Theo- 
logica,  et  talis  consequentia,  sive  utraque  propositio  ex 
prsedictis  locis  assumpfca  sit,  sive  altera  prsemissarum 
evidens  sit  naturali  ratione,  sujicit  ad  dejiniendam  in 
concilio  conclusionem  de  fide/' 

But  this  subject  has  been  very  copiously  handled  by  ano- 
ther writer,  who  enjoys  considerable  reputation  as  a  theolo- 
gian, and  has  moreover  especial  claim  on  our  deference  as 
having  been  one  of  the  Bishops  who  assisted  at  the  Holy 
Council  of  Trent.  We  allude  to  Melchior  Canus,  and 
his  well-known  work,  "De  Locis  Theologicis.''  The 
whole  of  that  work  is  in  fact  one  continued  illustration  of 
the  principle  with  which  we  are  engaged,  but  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  more  striking  extracts :  and  we 
shall  begin  with  the  following,  as  fitted  at  once  to  impress 
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on  our  readers  the  fact,  how  mconsistent  is  Canus's  teach- 
ing with  that  principle  of  what  we  may  be  allowed  to  call 
stationariness,  which  Mr.  Brownson  advocates. 

"  Si  vel  Ecclesia,  vel  Concilium,  vel  Sedes  Apostolica,  vet  etiam 
Sancti,  un4  merite  eademque  voce  aliquam  Theologise  conclusionem 
et  confecerint  et  fidelibus  etiam  prsescripserint ;  liaec  Veritas  Catho- 
lica  ita  censebitur,  ut  si  esset  per  se  a  Christo  revelata  ;  et  illi  qui 
adversetur  seque  erit  hcereticus,  ac  si  sacris  Uteris  traditionibusve 
Apostolicis  refragaretur."  (lib.  12mus.  cap.  6.) 

"  Sed  et  id  postremo  considerandum  (est  enim  res  magna,  ac  dili- 
genti  contemplatione  dignissima)  non  illud  modo  ad  doctrinam  Ca- 
tholicam  pertinere  quod  Apostolis  expresse  revelatum  est,  verum 
hoc  etiam,  quod  ex  altera  propositione  revelata  et  altera  cert4  in 
lumine  naturali,  syllogismo  coUectioneque  evidenti  conficitur,  ut, 
Christum  Dominum  habere  duas  voluntates  duosque  intellecluSy'  &c. 
(lib.  6mus.  cap.  viii.) 

The  same  example  he  also  appends  to  the  former  of  the 
two  quotations :  in  both  then  he  expressly  asserts,  that  the 
Monothelite  heresy,  anathematized  in  the  Sixth  Ecumeni- 
cal Council,  is  not  directly  contrary  to  Apostolical  Tradi- 
tion, but  only  contrary  to  the  intellectual  conclusions 
drawn  from  that  Tradition.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add, 
that  the  number  of  these  conclusions  must  necessarily  be 
ever  increasing.  In  the  following  passage  Canus  expresses 
his  general  principle. 

'  "  Nee  si  conciliorum  et  Apostolicse  Sedis  auctoritas  fidem  certam 
facit  Catholici  dogmatis,  aut  Sanctorum  etiam  omnium  consensus 
et  conspiratio  una,  [which  his  argument  throughout  maintains] 
idcirco  aut  principia  Theologise  cumulamus  aut  ejus  formalem 
rationem  extendimus.  Quoniam,  ut  ssepe  alias  diximus,  nee  Conci- 
lium, nee  Sedis  Apostolicae  Pontifex,  nee  Sancti  Scripturarum, 
interpretes  novas  fidelibus  revelationes  edunt,  sed  quas  ab  Aposto- 
lis accepit  Ecclesia  aut  posteris  integras  et  illibatas  tradunt,  aut 
illas  exprimunt  et  interpretantur,  aut  eerie  consequentia  et  annexa 
colligant,  adversa  et  repugnantia  manifestant.''  (lib.  12mus. 
cap.  iii.) 

Canus,  therefore,  attributes  to  the  Church  two  other 
functions  in  regard  to  the  Apostolic  Traditions,  besides 
that  one  of  keeping  them  pure  and  undefiled :  and  he  im- 
mediately proceeds  to  make  this  clearer.  In  order  to 
explain  what  follows,  we  should  premise  that  he  has  enu- 
merated ten  ''  loci  theologici  ex  quibus  Theologi  omnes 
suas  argumentationes  inveniunt."   (Lib.  Imus,  cap.  iii.) 
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viz.,  (1.)  Scripture,  (2.)  Apostolical  Tradition,  (3.)  the  Au- 
thority of  the  Church,  (4.)  of  Councils,  (5.)  of  the  Holy 
See,  (6.)  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  (7.)  of  the  Schoolmen,  (8.) 
Natural  Keason,  (9.)  Authority  of  Philosophers,  and  (10.) 
of  Human  History.  The  passage  in  hand  then  proceeds 
as  follows, — 

"  Principiorum  itaque  Theologiss  numerus  e  libris  Sanctis  atque 
Apostolorum  traditionibus  integerrime  constituitur.  Quamobrem 
duobus  primis  locis  [i.  e.  in  Scripture  and  Tradition]  contenta  sunt 
omnia  quae  in  initiis  Theologise  veris  et  germanis  numeranda  sunt. 
Sed  his  initiis,  tanquam  seminibus  ab  Ecclesia  dalis,  qu99  Christus 
Apostolis,  Apostoli  Ecclesise  dederunt,  pastores  et  doctores  ac  theo- 
logi  in  universum  omnes  ea  rigant  et  excoJunt,  et  quee  plantae  traduces 
propagines  ex  eis  oriuntur,  proferunt  et  ostendunt.  \\[^  fundamenta 
sunt  theologisB  ecclesiastic  aequo  doctrinse,  quse  Christus  per  Apos- 
tolos  posuit;  cseteri  sive  Concilii  Patres,  sive  Pontifices  summi,  seu 
Ecclesise  doctores  sancti,  omnino  supercedificant." 

Councils,  Popes,  and  Doctors  then,  in  'this  writer's 
judgment,  build  upon  the  foundation  of  Apostolic  Tradi- 
tion, in  their  teaching,  not  merely  fence  and  protect  it; 
while  he  started  with  declaring  that  their  decrees  ^^  fidein 
certam  faciunt  Catholici  dogmatist'  In  like  manner,  a 
little  further  on, — ■ 

**  Cardinalis  Turrecremata  septem  gradus  ordine  ponit  proposi- 
tionum  Catholicarum,  quae  esedem,  cum  in  disputandi  controver- 
siam  disceptationemque  vocantur,  qusestiones  fidei  dicuntur.  Pri- 
mus earum  est  quse  in  libris  sacris  habentur  expressse.  Secundus 
earum  quse  ex  hisce  per  certam  et  necessariam  conaecutionem  fiunt. 
Tertius  earum  quas  verbo  tonus  Christus  Apostolis,  Apostoli 
Ecclesise,  tradiderunt.  Quartus  earum  quae  in  Conciliis  Univer- 
salibus  definitse  sunt.  Quintus  earum  quse  a  Sede  Aposto- 
lica  sunt  fidelibus  ad  credendum  propositae.  Sextus  illarum  quae 
de  fide  et  refutatione  heresum  Sancti  Doctores  una  mente  unique 
voce  docuerunt.  Septimus  illarum  est,  quae  ex  tertio  quarto  quinto 
et  sexto  generibus  consecutione  firma  et  necessarid  derivantur.  Ex 
quibus  capite  sequenti  distinguit  etiara  septem  genera  haeretica- 
rum  propositionum  quae  septem  illis  generibus  propositionum  fidei 
repugnant."  (lib.  12mus.  cap.  vi.) 

Where  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  explicit 
Apostolical  Tradition  constitute  one  only  out  of  the  seven 
classes  of  Catholic  propositions. 

"Nobis  tamen,"  continues  Canus,  *' ad  breyiorem  numerum... 
...redigenda  sunt  omnia.     Cum  igitur  Veritas  fidei,  ut  paullo  ante 
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diximus,  bipartita  sit,  et  hsec  ad  fidem  mediate,  ilia  immediate, 
pertineat,  necesse  est,  duos  gradus  propositionum  fidei  generalea 
statim   a   principio  collocare.      Prior  earum  erit  quae  Theologisa 

legitima  prinoipia  sunt hoc  est  ea  omnia  quse  Deus  in  se  ipsis 

Ecclesise  revelavit :  posterior  vero  gradus  harum  erit  quae  ex  priorihus 

ill  is   necessario   colliguntur Sed   quoniam    Scripturae   Sacrga 

nativa  et  germana  sensa  obscura  interdum  et  implicata  sunt,  nee 
semper  exploratum  est  et  cognitum  qusenam  ilia  sint  quse  sine 
scripto  Apostoli  memoriae  prodiderunt,  scepe  etiam  impeditum  est  et 
quasi  tenebris  circumfasum  an  conclusio  controversa  necessario  e  rebus 
fidei  ducatur,  id  nos  modo  expedire  atque  explanare  cupimus, 
quibus  notis  et  signis  cognosci  et  distingui  possit  Veritas  fidei." 

From  this  passage  we  draw  an  important  conclusion; 
viz.,  that  the  *' certain  and  necessary  inferences'*  from 
revealed  principles,  of  which  Canus  so  often  speaks,  are  by 
no  means  merely  simple  and  obvious  deductions,  but  on 
the  contrary,  "  ofteti '"  of  so  subtle  a  character,  that  **  it  is 
an  involved  iftnd  obscure  question,' '  whether  they  are 
really  consequences  or  not.  And  in  order  to  supply  his 
readers  with  the  means  of  decidinsr  on  these  two  questions, 
viz.,  what  are  really  Apostolical  Traditions,  and  what  are 
really  legitimate  deductions  from  them,  he  proceeds  to  lay 
down  various  rules.  One  of  these  rules  is  expressed  in  the 
passage  with  which  we  commenced  our  quotations;  in 
which  he  says,  that  if  the  Church,  or  a  Council,  or  the 
Apostolic  See,  or  the  Saints,  (by  this  word,  all  through, 
he  means  the  Fathers,)  with  one  voice,  shall  have  formed 
some  theological  conclusion,  and  proposed  it  to  the  faith- 
ful, whoever  contradicts  it  will  be  as  much  a  heretic,  as  if 
he  opposed  the  Sacred  Writings  or  the  Apostolic  Tradi- 
tions. It  is  impossible,  surely,  for  words  to  be  more 
explicit. 

Once  more : — all  Christian  truth  comes  to  the  world 
ultimately  from  Christ  and  His  Apostles ;  and  yet  not  in 
such  a  sense,  as  that  Popes  and  Councils,  in  forming  their 
decrees,  have  no  other  labour  than  that  of  formally  pro- 
posing what  the  great  body  of  Christians  already  knew : 
which  is  Mr.  Brownson's  theory. 

*'  Omnem  ergo  fidei  veritatem  Tel  a  Christo  dum  in  vit4  degereb 
vel  a  Splritu  Sancto  Apostoli  postea  acceperunt,  eamque  juxta 

prsescriptam  legem  aut  scripto  aut  verbo  Ecclesise  tradiderunt 

Itaque  post  Apostolos  et  eos  qui  ab  Apostolis  probati  sunt,  nullos 
auctores  sacros  expectamus.  Sed  sive  summus  Pontifex,  seu  con- 
cilia, primum  de  vero  sensu  et  interpretatione  Scripturarum  judicant. 
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Id  ante  omnia  Concillis  tribuamus.     Deinde  et  illud,  quod 

veras  efiegitimas  Christi  et  Apostolorum  traditiones  vi4  et  ratione 
investigant.  Rursus  qucenam  conclusiones  his  cohcereant,  quae  contra 
dissideant,  certa  complexione  et  annexione  conficiunt.  Consulunt 
autem  in  hujusmodi  rebus  finiendis  [i.  e.  in  definingl  non  sacras 
literas  modo,  verum  etiam  Apostolorum  instituta,  priora  Concilia, 
summorum  Pontificum  decreta,  Sanctorum  Veterum  scripta,  Scho- 
lasticorum  Theologorum  dogmata,  rectam  philosophice  rationem.  Brevi- 
ter  causam  de  qua  disserunt  in  eos  locos  conjiciunt  de  quibus  liber 
hie  noster  instituitur.  Nee  enim  ex  aliis  fontibus  argumenta  deri- 
vare  possunt  ad  Fidei  Theologiseque  solvendas  qusestiones.  Novas 
autem  revelationes  et  Scripturas  Sacras  quairere,  Judseorum  est, 
qui  recentes  etiamnum  Prophetas  prsestolantur."  (lib.  5.  cap.  v.) 

The  fact  of  the  author  having  himself  taken  part  in  the 
Council  of  Trent,  (to  which  he  himself  alludes  in  his 
work,)  gives,  of  course  an  especial  weight  to  his  judgment 
on  points  such  as  these. 

And  by  way  of  further  showing  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  by  time  in  theological  certainty,  we  may  quote 
his  enumeration  of  the  errors  into  which  various  of  the 
Holy  Fathers  have  fallen :  remembering  that  his  admis- 
sions on  this  head  are  of  the  more  weight,  because  it  was 
the  very  object  of  his  seventh  book,  in  which  the  quotation 
occurs,  to  place  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  at  the  highest 
possible  point. 

*'  Sanctus  is  fuit  qui  credidit  ab  hsereticis  baptizatos  esse  rebap- 
tizandos.  Sanctus  fuit,  qui  in  Chrjsti  corpore  et  sensum  poenoe  et 
dolorem  fuisse  negavit.  Sanctus  fuit,  qui  in  Chili astarum  dogma 
descendit.  Sanctus  fuit,  qui  viro  ob  adulterii  causam  uxorem 
repudiandi  alterum  matriraonium  concessit.  Sanctus  fuit,  qui 
animis  piorum  usque  ad  judicii  diem  veram  felicitatem  ademit. 
Sanctus  fuit,  qui  aniraam  hominis  ex  traduce  esse  putavit.  Sanc- 
tus fuit,  qui  animam  Adae  ante  corpus  fuisse  editam  opinatus  est. 
Sancti  fudre,  qui  angelos  multis  ante  mundum  corporeum  seterni- 
tatibus  creates  esse  existimarunt.  Atque  horum  opuscula  a  Gela- 
sio  comprobata  sunt.  Hos  ego  tamen  reverentiae  caus4  propriis 
nominibus  non  appello  :  male  enim  Antiquitati  Sanctitatique  par- 
cere  quam  otiose  lectori  facere  satis."  (lib.  7mus.  cap.  iii.) 

And  he  mentions  just  before,  as  one  reason  for  their 
mistakes,  '^  Quoniam  res  nonnullse  non  erant  tunc  adeo  in 
Ecclesia  definitse,  ut  nunc  esse  videmus." 

So  much  specially  on  these  two  kinds  of  '^  develop- 
ment;" but  Suarez  enters  professedly  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  examines  the  question,  "  an  materia  fidei  creve- 
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rit:''  an  especially  valuable  fact,  since  there  is  no^ne  the- 
ologian of  later  times  that  can  be  named,  who  H  consi- 
dered to  carry  more  weight  with  him  in  his  decisions, 
so  eminent  were  his  intellectual  powers,  so  profound  his 
learning,  and  so  great  his  holiness  of  life.  Benedict  XIV. 
calls  him'*  Doctor  Eximius;'^  and  Bossuet  says,  "  Sua- 
rez,  en  qui  comme  Ton  sait,  on  entende  toute  Tecole 
moderne/^'''  The  discussion  to  which  we  allude  is  con- 
tained in  the  6th  section  of  the  2nd  disputation,  in  his 
work  '*  De  Fide;''  the  title  of  the  section  is,  "  Utrum  ma- 
teria fidei  successu  temporum  creverit,  vel  interdum  minuta 
fuerit/'  At  starting  he  lays  down  the  distinction  between 
explicit  and  implicit  faith,  and  says  the  question  can  only 
concern  the  former ;  which  is  evident  enough  from  the  very 
wide  sense  he  assigns  to  the  phrase,  *'  implicit  belief/ ^| 
The  earlier  part  of  the  section  relates  wholly  to  the  times 
before  Christ ;  and  is  not  to  our  purpose :  we  may  men- 
tion however  that  he  considers  the  mysteries  even  of  the 
Trinity  and  Incarnation,  ''in  their  mhstancej"  (quoad  sub- 
tantiam,)  to  have  been  explicitly  believed  by  the  rulers  of 
the  Jewish  Church,  though  not  by  the  multitude.  He 
then  comes,  as  he  says,  to  the  proposed  question,  and 
states  two  opposite  opinions.  First,  he  considers  a  rule 
thrown  out  by  St.  Thomas,  that  those  who  lived  nearest 
the  time  of  Christ,  w^hether  before  or  afterwards,  had  more 
explicit  or  more  perfect  faith  than  others :  by  which  St. 
Thomas,  he  says,  seems  to  have  meant  only  that  some 
men  of  that  time  exceeded  all  others  in  this  respect.  Even 
so  understood,  however,  he  says,  the  view  is  not  without 
difficulty;  for  (1)  Adam  had  more  exphcit^  faith  and 
greater  wisdom  than  St.  John  Baptist,  and  it  is  question- 
able at  least,  whether  the  same  may  not  be  said  of  Abra- 
ham, Moses,  David,  and  such  men :  and  (2)  because  after 
the  coming  of  Christ,  inany  propositions  have  been  de~ 
fined  of  faith,  which  before  luere  not  of  faith ;  as  that 
Christ  had  two  wills,  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  never  com- 

*  Bergier's  Theological  Dictionary,  vol.  iv.  p.  758. 

t  **  Credere  implicite,"  he  says,  "  est  credere  in  alio  tantum  ; 
quia  quod  sic  creditur  revera  non  cognoscitur,  neque  intellectus  for- 
mat proprium  conceptum  propositionis  quse  implicite  tantum  credi 
dicitur  sed  alterius  in  qua  ilia  continetur."  This  includes,  not  only 
what  we  have  called  implicit  belief,  but  even  rather  what  we  have 
called  potential  and  seminal. 
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niitted  venial  sin,  that  Justification  is  by  an  inherent 
quality,  and  the  like :  therefore  it  would  appear  that  faith 
is  more  explicit  in  the  (Jhurch  now,  than  it  was  in  the  pri- 
mitive ages,  even  in  the  Apostolic ;  for  to  be  more  explicit, 
is  nothing  else  than  to  be  extended  to  more  objects  of  belief 
(ad  plura  credibilia.)  Moved  by  this  difficulty,  he  con- 
siders an  opposite  rule,  expressed  by  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  in  these  words,  *'quanto  mundus  ad  extremum  duci- 
tur,  tanto  nobis  seternse  scientise  aditus  largius  aperitur." 
But  this  rule,  Suarez  says,  is  also  not  without  its  diffi- 
culty ;  more  especially  this  difficulty,  that  it  supposes  the 
later  doctors  of  the  church  to  have  had  more  explicit  faith 
than  the  Apostles  ;  which  is  commonly  reprobated  by  theo- 
logians as  even  a  rash  sentiment.  (It  is  well  known  that 
temerarium  is  almost  the  severest  epithet  that  can  be 
applied  to  a  proposition,  short  of  ^'hsereticum.'O  This 
notwithstanding  however,  he  says,  these  two  rules  are 
both  true,  if  suitably  explained,  and  may  easily  be  harmo- 
nized. It  is  not  necessary  here  to  cite  this  interesting 
discussion;  the  followin'g  paragraph  will  show  his  judg- 
ment on  our  present  question.  t 

"Una  tantum  superest  expedienda  difficultas,  quse  proposlta 
etiam  est,  et  est  majoris  momenti ;  an  scilicet  in  Ecclesid  Christi 
creverit  fides,  quoad  aliquas  propositiones  credendas  de  fide  in  pos- 
teriori temporp.,  quae  antea  non  credebantur  tanquam  de  fide  ?  nam 
ex  dictis  videtur  sequi  pars  negativa,  quia  sapientia  infusa  non 
potuit  etiam  extensive  crescere  in  hac  Ecclesia,  alias  possent  pos- 
teriores  pastores  Ecclesice  in  hac  sapientia  superare  Apostolos  :  item 
in  h4c  Ecclesia  non  sunt  novae  revelationes  ;  ergo  nee  nova  credi- 
bilia. Denique  ita  videntur  sentire  Scbolastici  supra  citati,  dicentes 
non  augeri  fidem  Ecclesise  quoad  numerum  credibilium,  sed  solum 
quoad  explicationem  ;  D.  Thom.  etiam  in  hac  qusest.  dicit,  nihil 
doceri  ab  Ecclesia,  quod  in  doctrina  Apostolorum  non  contineatur, 
sed  explicari  magis,  et  proponi  fidelibus  propter  hereticos  :  unde 
etiam  Wald :  dicit  non  posse  ecclesiam  novum  articulum  Fidei  con- 
dere,  sed  antiques  explicare,  quod  etiam  tradit  Castro  et  Cano. 
Sed  quia  hoc  punctum  attingit  materiam  de  Potestate  Pontificis  et 
Concilii  ad  definiendas  Fidei  Veritates,  quam  infra  disp.  5.  sect.  7 
et  8  ex  professo  tractaturi  sumus,  ideo  breviter  dico,  simplici- 
ter  quidem  asserendum  esse,  Ecclesiam  non  Iradere  novam  fidem,  sed 
antiquam  semper  stabilire,  et  explicare  :  nam  propterea  recurrit  semper 
ad  Scripturam  et  Apostolicas  traditiones ;  et  ita  decent  etiam  antiqui 
Patres,  ut  Vincent.  Lirinensis  lib.  cent.  Profan.  voc.  novit.  cap.  7. 
&c.  Ireneus  contra  hseres.  et  Hieronym  in  id  Psalm  '  Dominus 
narrabit  in  Scripturis  populorum,  et  principum  horum,  qui  fuerunt 
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in  e4'  ubl  expendit  verbum  illud,  Fuerunt,  ut  exponat  Principes  illo3 
fuisse  Apostolos,  Hoc  tamen  non  obstante,  verum  est  aliquam  pro- 
posltionem  explicite  nunc  credi  de  Fide,  quve  antea  explicite  non  crede^ 
halur  ah  Ecclesiob,  quamvis  impJicite  in  Doctrina  Antiqua  conlineretur  : 
hoc  probant  exempla.  supra  adducta,  et  optimum  etiam  est  de  baptismo 
dato  ab  haeretico  in  forma  Ecclesise,  an  sit  iterandus,  vel  sit  vali- 
dus?  nam  tempore  Cjpriani  neutrum  erat  de  Fide,  et  ideo  licet 
ipse,  et  Stephauus  Papa  contraria  sentirent,  nihilo  minus  in  ejus- 
dem  Fidei  unione  perraanserunt ;   quia  Stephanus  nihil  definivit, 
Postea  vero  de  Fide  traditum  est,  talem  baptismum  non  esse  iteran- 
dum :  et  midta  similia  possunt  afferri,  et  sine  dubio  hoc  special  ad 
poteslatem  definiendi  Ecclesice.     Neque  ad  hoc  est  necessaria  nova 
revelatio,  sed  sufficit  infallibili^  assistentia  Spiritus  Sancti  ad  explican- 
dum  et  proponendum  explicite  id,  quod  antea  implicite  tantum  in  revelatis 
continebatur.     Et  ita  sunt  explicandi  Auclores.     Nam  ilia  Explicatio, 
quam  dicunt  posse  Ecclesiam  facere,  aliquando  est  per  explicationem 
novce  propositionis  contenfce  in  anliquis.     Ilia  autem  propositio  num- 
quam  est  novus  articulus,  [i.  e.   apparently  a  new  article  of  the 
Apostles'  Greed.']  quia  non  pertinet  ad  materiam  veluti  substantialem 
Fidei  explicite  ab  omnibus  credendam  ;  ilia  enim  sufficienter  fuit 
semper  explicata  in  Sjmbolo  ;   sed   pertinet  saepe  ad  Doctrinam 
Fidei,  quam  oportet  sciri  a  DoctoribuS  Ecclesise  juxta  temporum 
varietatem,  vel  necessitatem. — Denique  propter  id,  quod  de  Apos- 
tolis  tangitur,   possumus  distinguere   duplicem   ordinem   proposi- 
tionum,  quae  successu  temporum  explicite  creduntur :    quajdam  enim 
pertinent    veluti    ad    substantiam   mysteriorum;    ut   in   mjsterio 
Incarnationis,  quod  Christus  hahuerit  duas  voluntates,  et  in  mjsterio 
Eucharistiae,  quod  substantia  pants  post  consecralionem  non  maneat,  et 
similes  :  et  de  hujusmodi  credendum  est  fuisse  cognitas  ab  Apostolis 
non  tantum  implicite,  sed  explicite,  quia  optime  intelligebant  Scrip- 
turas,  et  Mjsteria  omnia,  quae  ad  traditionem  Fidei  pertinebant. 
Aliae  vero  sunt  propositiones  contingentes,  quae  tempore  Apostolo- 
rum  nondum  evenerant ;  ut  quod  iste  sit  Pontifex,  quod  hoc  sit 
verum  Concilium,  et  similes  ;  et  has  non  oportuit  cognosci  ab  Apos- 
tolis, explicite,  sed  tantiim  in  universali,  quia  non  erat  necessarium 
illis  revelari  omnia  futura.     Et  fortasse  hoc  mode  in  die  Pentecostes 
non  fuerunt  edocti  explicite  de  omnibus  mjsteriis  Fidei,  quoad  par- 
ticulares  circumstantias  eorum,  ut  de  raodo  vocationis  Gentium,  et 
de  cessatione  legalium,  ut  plane  colligitur  ex  Actorum  10  et  15.  et 
sic  etiam  Joannes  in  Apocaljpsi  raulta  intellexit  de  futuris,  quae  aliis 
revelata  non  fuere,  et  fortasse  multa  ex  illis  non  intelligentur  certo 
et  explicite  donee  impleantur.     Ita  ergo  potest  Ecclesia  in  his  rebus 
cognoscendis  proficere,  eliam  cum  certitudine  Fidei,  interveniente  Eccte- 
,sice  dejinilione,  quce  propter  assistentiam  Spiritus  Sancti  vim  habet  reve- 
lalionis,  seu  infallibiliter  applicat  revelationem  universalem  ad  particulare 
objectum.^' 

To  this  express  testimony,  on  the  general  subject  under 
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discussion,  we  may  add  the  sentiments  of  Mohler  and 
Dollinger;  the  latter  a  Uving  theologian,  the  former  not 
long  dead.     Thus  Mohler : — 

*'  One  doctrine  of  faith  hath  subsisted,  and  must  subsist  through 
the  whole  history  of  the  Church.  We  will  not  and  cannot  believe 
otherwise  than  as  our  fathers  have  believed  ;  but  as  to  their  pecu- 
liarities of  opinion,  we  may  adopt  them  or  not  as  we  please.  Besides, 
the  truth  which  we  possess  in  common  with  them  has,  by  means 
of  the  splendid  intellects  which  devoted  their  undivided  energy  to 
its  defence,  been  often  more  deeply  investigated,  or  contemplated 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  viewed  in  a  more  general  ciOfinexion  ;  so 
that  Christian  science  makes  continual  progress,  and  tne  mysteries 
of  God  are  ever  more  clearly  unfolded."     And  he  adds  in  a  note, — 

*'  This  explanation  of  St.  Vincent's  was  occasioned  by  the  Mani- 
cheans,  who  brought  up  the  old  Gnostic  charge  against  Catholics, 
that  they  were  under  a  religious  tyranny,  that  among  them  was 
found  no  independent  enquiry  into  doctrine,  and  no  progress  in 
knowledge.  How  desirable  it  were,  that  we  could  every  where  find 
Siuch  clear  notions  of  the  progressive  development  of  Christian 
dogmas,  as  are  here  advanced  by  Vincentius." — Symbolism,  vol.  1. 
pp.  QQ,  Q7.  (Robertson's  translation.) 

And  Dollinger,  on  one  particular  subject. 

"  But  we  must  confess  that  the  power  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  and 
his  relation  to  the  Universal  Church,  were  not  yet  fully  developed. 
Like  all  other  essential  parts  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  the 
supremacy  was  known  and  acknowledged  from  the  beginning  as  a 
divine  institution,  but  it  required  time  to  unfold  its  faculties  ;  it 
assumed  by  degrees  the  determined  form  in  which  the  bishop  of 
Rome  exercised  systematically  the  authority  entrusted  to  him  for 
the  preservation  of  the  internal  and  external  unity  of  the  Church." — - 
Dollinger  vol.  i.  p.  263.    Dr.  Cox's  translation. 

And  De  Maistre's  judgment  has  been  quoted  in  our 
article  on  Mr.  Allies's  book.  To  that  very  remarkable 
passage  we  beg  the  reader's  especial  attention. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  attentively  the  history  of  any 
one  among  the  great  controversies  which  have  agitated 
the  Church,  without  seeing  the  principle  we  have  stated 
distinctly  at  work.  St.  Augustine's  judgment,  when 
speaking  generally  on  the  subject,  is  well  ^known.  One 
particular  instance  however  happens  to  be  before  our  eyes 
at  this  minute,  being  contained  in  Mr.  Allies's  work ;  and 
we  will  therefore  proceed  to  quote  it.  It  is  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  controversy  between  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Cy- 
prian on  Baptism ;  nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  in  readmg  St. 
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Augustine's  sentiments,  that  now  every  Catholic  is  re- 
quired, under  pain  of  anathema,  to  receive  the  doctrine 
declared  by  St.  Stephen.  In  the  first  quotation,  St. 
Augustine  is  quoting  St.  Cyprian's  words  and  comment- 
ing on  them.     The  translation  is  Mr.  Allies's. 

**  *  It  remains  for  us  each  to  deliver  our  sentiments  on  this  matter, 
judging  no  one,  nor  removing  any  one,  if  he  be  of  a  different  opinion, 
from  the  right  of  communion.'*  There  he  not  only  permits  me 
without  loss  of  communion  further  to  seek  the  truth,  but  even  to  be 
of  a  different  judgment.  *  For  no  one  of  us,'  saith  he,  *  sets  himself 
up  to  be  a  Brehop  of  Bishops,  or  by  fear  of  his  tyranny  compels  his 
colleagues  to  the  necessity  of  obedience.'  What  can  be  more  gen- 
tle ?  What  more  humble  ?  Certainly  no  authority  deters  us  from 
seeking  what  is  the  truth  :  *  since,'  he  says,  *  every  Bishop  accord- 
ing to  his  recognised  liberty  and  power  possesses  a  free  choice,  and 
can  no  more  be  judged  by  another  than  he  himself  can  judge 
another : '  certainly,  I  imagine,  in  those  questioiis  which  have  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  and  completely  settled.  For  he  knew  how  great  and 
mysterious  a  Sacrament  the  whole  Church  was  then  with  various 
reasonings  considering,  and  he  left  open  a  freedom  of  inquiry,  that 
the  truth  might  by  search  he  laid  open.^^ — p.  36. 

**  You  are  wont  to  object  against  us  Cyprian's  letters,  Cyprian's 
judgment,  Cyprian's  Council :  why  do  you  assume  the  authority  of 
Cyprian  for  your  schism,  and  reject  his  example  for  the  peace  of 
the  Church  ?  But  who  is  ignorant  that  canonical  holy  Scripture,  as 
well  of  the  Old  as  of  the  New  Testament,  is  contained  in  its  own 
certain  limits,  and  is  so  preferred  to  all  subsequent  letters  of 
Bishops,  that  no  doubt  or  discussion  at  all  can  be  held  concerning 
it,  as  to  whether  that  be  true  or  right,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be 
found  written  in  it :  but  that  the  letters  of  Bishops  which  either 
have  been  or  are  written  after  the  confirmation  of  the  canon,  may 
be  reprehended  both  by  the  reasoning,  peradventure  more  full  of 
wisdom,  of  some  one  in  that  matter  more  skilled,  and  by  the 
weightier  authority  and  more  learned  judgment  of  other  Bishops, 
and  by  Councils,  if  haply  there  has  been  in  them  any  deviation 
from  the  truth  ;  and  that  Councils  themselves,  holden  in  particular 
regions  or  provinces,  yield,  beyond  all  question,  to  the  authority  of 
plenary  Councils,  which  are  made  out  of  the  whole  Christian  world  : 
and  that  former  plenary  Councils  themselves  are  often  corrected  by 
subsequent  ones,  when  by  some  practical  experience  what  has  been  hid- 
den is  laid  open,  and  what  lay  concealed  is  recognised,  without  any  puf- 
fing up  of  sacrilegious  pride,  without  any  haughty  exhibition  of 
arrogance,  without  any  strife  of  livid  envy,  with  holy  humility,  with 
Catholic  peace,  with  Christian  charity."! — pp.  41,  42. 


*  Tom.  ix.  p.  110.  t  Tom.  ix.  97.  G. 
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*'  Nor  should  we  ourselves  venture  to  make  any  such  assertion, 
were  we  not  supported  by  the  unanimous  authority  of  the  whole 
Church  :  to  which  he  too,  without  doubt,  would  yield,  if  the  truth  of  (his 
question  had  at  that  period  been  thoroughly  sifted,  and  declared,  and 
established  by  a  plenary  Council.  For  if  he  praises  and  extols 
Peter  for  having  with  patience  and  harmony  suffered  correction 
from  a  single  younger  colleague,  how  much  more  readily  would  he 
himself,  with  the  Council  of  his  province,  have  yielded  to  the 
authority  of  the  whole  world,  wheii  the  truth  was  laid  open  ?  because, 
indeed,  so  holy  and  so  peaceful  a  soul  might  most  readily  agree  to 
one  person  (i.  e.  the  Pope,)  speaking  and  proving  the  truth  ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  was  really  the  fact,  but  we  know  not.  For  not  all 
which  at  that  time  was  transacted  between  Bishops  could  be  com- 
mitied  to  posterity  and  writing,  nor  do  we  know  all  which  was  so 
committed.  For  how  could  that  matter,  involved  in  so  many  clouds 
of  altercations,  be  brought  to  the  clear  consideration  and  ratifica- 
tion of  a  plenary  Council,  unless  first  for  a  long  time  throughout  all  the 
regions  of  the  world  it  had  been  thoroughly  tried,  and  made  manifest  by 
many  discussions  and  confererices  of  Bishops  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
other  ?  But  wholesome  peace  produces  this,  that  when  obscure  ques- 
tions have  been  long  under  inquiry,  and,  through  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  them,  beget  various  judgments  in  brotherly  discussion, 
until  the  pure  truth  be  arrived  at,  the  bond  of  unity  holds,  lest  in  the 
part  cut  off,  the  incurable  wound  of  error  should  remain." — 
pp.  43,  44. 

Nor  should  we  omit  a  few  extracts  from  the  well  known 
passage  of  S.  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  which  Mr.  Brownson 
has  had  the  candour  to  quote.  This  author,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  would  be  the  very  last  to  sanction  any  principle 
which  would  really  lead  to  innovation  on  doctrinal  mat- 
ters. 

"Peradventure  feme  one  will  gay,  shall  we  then  have  no  advance- 
ment  of  religion  in  the  Church  of  Christ  ?  Surely,  let  us  have  the 
greatest  thai  may  be.  For  who  is  either  so  envious  of  men  or  hateful 
of  God  which  would  labour  to  hinder  that  ?  But  yet  in  such  sort 
that  it  may  be  truly  an  increase  of  faith  (profectus  fidei)  not  a 

change Fitting  it  is  that  the  understanding,  knowledge,  and 

wisdom of  the  whole  Church  should  by  advance  of  ages  abun- 
dantly increase  and  go  forward Let  the  religion  of  our  souls 

imitate  the  nature  of  our  bodies,  which,  although  with  process  of 
time  they  develope  and  unfold  their  proportions,  yet  they  remain 

the  same  that  they  were Christian  doctrine  must  follow  these 

laws  of  increasing,  to  wit,  that  with  years  it  wax  more  sound,  with 
time  it  become  more  ample.     Our  forefathers,  in  this  field  of  the 

Church,  sowed  the  wheaten  seed  of  true  faith, It  is  reason  and 

very  consistent  that we  should  of  the  increase  of  wheaten  teaching 
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reap  the  fruit  of  wheaten  doctrine;  so  that,  when  with  tract  of 

time  any  of  those  first  seeds  begin  to  hud  and  come  forth jet  there 

be  no  change  of  the  propriety  of  the  germ." 

We  desiderate  Mr.  Brownson's  usual  fairness  and  com- 
mon sense  in  his  remark  on  this  passage :  *'  The  gain/'  he 
says,  (p.  73,)  (in  reference  to  the  increased  apprehension  of 
doctrine  recognised  by  St.  Vincent,)  *'  is  in  a  clearer 
understanding,  not  of  what  it  is,  but  of  what  it  is  not:"  and 
more  than  once  afterwards  he  has  a  similar  remark.  Can 
he  gravely  maintain,  that  the  increase  of  body  which 
human  beings  obtain  in  their  progress  from  infancy  to 
maturity,  (and  this  is  one  of  St.  Vincent's  comparisons,*)  is 
fairly  paralleled  by  such  an  infinitesimal  wonderful  advance 
of  knowledge  as  from  the  explicit  belief  e.  g.  that  our 
Blessed  Lord  has  two  wills,  to  the  further  belief  that  it  is 
false  to  say  He  had  only  one  will  ?  A  progress  from  one 
proposition  to  another  precisely  equipollent  with  it,  a 
simple  performance  of  the  process  recognised  in  logic  as 
conversion  hy  negation,  this  is  the  whoU  progress  in  doc- 
trine which  Mr.  Brownson  admits;  and  with  this  he  fancies 
he  can  satisfy  such  a  passage  as  we  have  just  quoted. 

Indeed,  our  doctrine  is  implied  of  necessity  in  the  lan- 
guage so  universally  held  by  Catholics,  as  to  the  essential 
importance  of  the  attribute  of  infallibility ;  without  which, 
we  always  say,  there  would  be  a  series  of  endless  and 
hopeless  controversies.  For  how  would  this  be  the  case, 
if  the  Church  always  held  explicitly  and  consciously  the 
contradictory  to  a  heresy,  before  that  heresy  sprang  up  ? 
What  need  is  there  of  infallibility  for  declaring  that  Rome 
is  in  Italy?  If  Christians  then  believed  the  doctrine,  e.  g., 
that  our  Blessed  Lord  had  two  wills,  as  distinctly  as  they 
believed  the  geographical  fact  just  mentioned,  what  more 
need  of  an  infallible  authority  to  declare  the  latter  than  to 
declare  the  former  ?  In  fact  it  has  before  now  happened 
that  Catholic  writers  have  gone  even  beyond  due  bounds 
in  their  statement  of  this  principle.  Thus  Medina,  a 
Spanish  Franciscan,  is  quoted  (and  censured)  by  Bellar- 
mine,  (De  Clericis,  i.  15,)  as  charging  St.  Jerome,  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  Sedulius,  Primasius,  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  Theodoret,  Ecumenius,  and  Theophylact,  with 
holding  the  Arian  heresy.  "  These  men, "  he  says, 
*^were  otherwise  most  holy  and  most  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Holy  Scriptures:"  and  ''from  respect 
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to  Jerome  and  these  Greek  Fathers,  this  opinion  was  in 
their  case  hushed  up  or  tolerated;  but  in  case  of  heretics, 
who  in  many  other  points  also  dissented  from  the  Church, 
it  has  always  been  condemned  as  heretical. '^  In  the  same 
connection  we  may  quote  four  other  passages  from  Catho- 
lic writers,  which  go  very  far  beyond  any  thing  we  have 
here  maintained.  They  were  cited  in  one  of  the  ''  Tracts 
for  the  Times,"  (No.  79,  p.  50-52.)  and  may  be  considered 
as  genuine,  from  the  fact  that,  although  appearing  in  so 
well  known  a  publication,  their  genuineness  has  not  been 
denied.  The  last  quotation,  indeed,  the  writer  makes  on 
his  own  responsibility,  which  is  a  still  farther  guarantee ; 
the  three  former  are  on  the  authority  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
the  Anglican  controversialist. 

Cardinal  Fisher,  than  whom  there  can  hardly  be  a 
more  revered  name,  says,  '^  Whoever  reads  the  commen- 
taries of  the  ancient  Greeks,  will  find  no  mention,  as  far  as 
1  see,  or  the  slightest  possible,  concerning  purgatory. 
Nay,  even  the  Latins  did  not  all  at  once  hut  only  gradu- 
ally enter  into  the  truth  of  this  matter.  For  aiuliile  it 
was  unknown,  at  a  later  date  it  was  known  to  the 
Church  Universal."  And  with  reference  to  this  and  the 
kindred  subject  of  Indulgences,  "  JVe  are  all  aivare  that 
by  means  of  the  acumen  of  later  times,  many  things,  both 
from  the  Gospels  and  the  other  Scriptures,  are  now  more 
clearly  developed  and  more  exactly  understood  than  they 
once  were."  Poly  dor  e  Virgil  appeals  to  the  above  state- 
ment, and  adds,  "  Moreover  by  the  Greeks,  even  to  this 
day,  the  doctrine  is  not  believed."  Alphonsus  de  Castro 
says,  *'  Concerning  Purgatory,  there  is  scarcely  any  men- 
tion, especially  among  the  Greek  writers ;  for  which  reason^ 
even  to  this  day  it  is  not  believed  by  the  Greeks."   ^        V**. 

The  quotation  made  by  the  Tract- writer  on  his  own 
authority,  is  from  the  preface  of  the  -Benedictine^  Edition 
of  St.  Ambrose's  Works,  to  that  Saint's  Treatise,  "  De 
bono  mortis." 

"  What  might  seem  almost  incredible,  is  the  uncertainty 
and  inconsistency  of  the  Holy  Fathers  on  this  subject, 
(Purgatory,)  from  the  very  times  of  the  Apostles  down  to 

the  Council  of  Florence For  not  only  do  they  differ, 

one  from  the  other,  as  commonly  happens  in  such  ques- 
tions not  yet  defined  by  the  Church,  but  they  are  not 
even  consistent  with  themselves." 

We  need  hardly  say  that  we  are  far  from  acquiescing  in 
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this  statement;  only  it  shows  how  recognised  in  the 
Church  has  been  this  principle  of  '"development,"  that 
a  Catholic  writer  could  possibly  hav'e  made  it.  It  need 
therefore  the  less  excite  wonder,  if  the  opposite  princi- 
ple, the  principle  (if  one  may  so  speak)  of  stationariness 
in  doctrine,  may  have  also  occasionally  been  so  stated  as 
to  obscure  the  other  side  of  the  picture ;  to  throw  discredit, 
in  appearance,  on  the  office  ever  performed  by  the  Church, 
as  in  handing  down  Doctrine,  so  also  in  defining,  illus- 
trating and  expanding  it.  Catholic  controversialists  have 
felt,  and  most  truly,  that  there  cannot  be  a  greater  con- 
trast in  the  world  than  between  the  Protestant^ s  rule  of 
faith  and  the  Catholic's ;  and  they  have  at  times  expressed 
this  contrast  in  the  strongest  and  broadest  manner.  The 
true  Catholic  shuns,  as  among  the  greatest  of  sins,  the 
bringing  in  his  own  judgment  to  sift  or  criticise  the.  teach- 
ing of  the  Church.  He  but  endeavours  humbly  to  learn, 
heartily  to  appropriate,  zealously  to  defend,  the  Doctrine  he 
has  received ;  and  if  this  Doctrine  expand  both  in  his  intel- 
lect and  in  his  spiritual  nature,  this  is  from  no  profane 
desire  of  novelty  or  restless  love  of  change,  but  because  it 
is  the  necessary  law  of  human  nature  that  so  the  case 
shall  be.  He  looks  for  no  new  doctrine,  being  heartily 
contented  with,  and  deeply  submissive  to,  that  which  he 
has  received.  He  desires  ever  to  keep  his  intellect  in  full 
subjection  to  his  spiritual  nature ;  and  his  one  absorbing 
interest  here  on  earth  is  to  save  his  own  soul. 

We  cannot  here  examine  Mr.  Brownson's  arguments, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  time  and  space  will  not  permit. 
Whatever  comes  from  him  of  course  deserves  careful 
attention,  and  if  called  upon  we  are  prepared  fully  to  meet 
"his  reasoning.  Of  testimonies,  we  can  only  find  three  in 
any  definite  shape :  the  statement  of  a  condemned  propo- 
sition ;  a  passage  from  St.  Thomas ;  and  a  long  quotation 
from  Bossuet ;  though  there  is  in  one  place,  we  think, 
a  merely  passing  allusion  to  Father  Perrone. 

JSJow  as  to  the  first  of  these  three,  we  greatly  desiderate 
a  reference:  for  every  one  knows  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  sense  in  which  a  proposition  is  condemned,  unless 
at  all  events  by  seeing  it  in  its  place  among  the  con- 
demned series ;  not  to  mention,  in  addition,  some  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  the  condemnation.  There  is  no 
difficulty  however  here  in  answering  Mr.  Brownson.  He 
tells  us  "it  is  a  condemned  proposition''  "'that  morals 
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can  be  better  learned  from  the  moderns  than  from  the 
ancients. '^  If  by  this  Mr.  Brownson  understands,  that 
the  Modern  Church  is  a  more  sure  and  trustworthy  guide 
m  morals,  and  has  preserved  the  purity  of  moral  principles 
with  greater  fidelity,  than  the  Ancient,  no  one  would  join 
more  cordially  than  ourselves  in  anathematising  any  such 
proposition.  But  if  he  understands  by  it  that  the  details 
of ^  moral  theology  were  more  distinctly  known,  and  its 
principles  more  variously  and  completely  carried  out,  by 
St.  Alphonsus  than  by  St.  Polycarp  or  St.  Ignatius  Mar- 
tyr, surely  there  is  no  Catholic  living  who  could  doubt  the 
fact:  it  cannot  possibly  be  in  any  such  sense,  that  the 
Church  condemned  the  proposition  cited. 

The  passage  from  St.  Thomas,  it  will  have  been  seen,  is 
quoted  also  by  Suarez  in  the  passage  above  cited ;  and  he 
considers  it  must  be  understood  in  that  very  sense,  to 
which  Mr.  Brownson  regards  it  as  contradictory. 

As  to  Bossuet,  however  brilhant  his  endowments  and 
however  devout  his  life,  there  is  more  than  one  circum- 
stance which  makes  his  testimony  to  such  a  point  of  doc- 
trine as  this  rather  suspicious.^  First,  the  part  itself  he 
took  in  promoting  that  great  spiritual  rebellion,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Galilean  Liberties ;  of  which  more  in 
another  place.  Secondly ;  it  was  especially  to  his  purpose 
in  that  controversy,  to  say  as  much  as  possible  on  the  duty 
of  preserving  what  we  should  call  a  merely  external  and 
hollow  similarity  with  earlier  times ;  and  the  admission  of 
any  such  doctrine  as  De  Maistre's  on  the  development  of 
the  Papal  power,  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  position. 
Thirdly,  on  the  very  subject  on  which  Mr.  Brownson 
quotes  him,  not  only  is  he  at  issue  with  the  profoundly 
learned  Petavius,  but  actually  joined  the  French  clergy  in 
an  address  of  thanks  to  Bull,  an  Anglican  schismatic, 
for  his  services  to  the  Church  in  miswermg  that  great 
Catholic  Doctor.  Mr.  Brownson  will  be  the  first  man 
living  to  feel  the  force  of  this  last  consideration. 

^  In  bringing  our  argument  to  a  close,  two  further  obser- 
vations will  be  necessary.  First,  although  we  have  stated 
at  the  outset  what  appears  to  us  the  real  principle  on 
which  the  growth  in  Christian  Doctrine  has  proceeded,  we 
would  not  have  Mr.  Brownson,  or  any  one  else,  imagine  that 
the  real  question  can  be  aficcted,  by  any  exception  which 
may  be  taken  to  that  statement.    Nothing  is  more  trans- 
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parent  in  Mr.  Brownson's  writings  than  his  hearty  love 
and  desire  of  truth :  he  will  be  very  ready  then  to  see,  that 
the  real  phenomenon  to  which  he  should  apply  his  mind, 
are  the  express  declarations  of  the  great  writers  whom  we 
have  called  into  court.  Whatever  be  the  true  theory  on 
the  facts  of  the  case,  these  facts  equally  remain ;  viz.,  that 
Petavius,  Suarez,  Yasquez,  Melchior  Ganus,  (to  mention 
no  others,)  with  one  voice  deny  the  proposition,  which  Mi*. 
Brownson  maintains  as  'w/ideniable.  They  deny  the  pro- 
position, that  all  doctrines  formally  decreed  by  the  Church, 
must  of  necessity  have  been  explicitly  handed  down  from 
the  Apostles ;  and  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  suffices 
if  they  are  implicitly,  or  potentially,  or  seminally ,''^  con- 
tained in  what  was  so  handed  down :  of  which  latter  fact 
they  regard  the  Church  as  an  infalUble  judge. 

The  second  observation  is  implied  in  the  very  circum- 
stance, that  we  have  been  led  to  state  our  own  view  of 
the  principle  on  which  this  growth  has  proceeded;  viz., 
that  no  distinct  and  systematic  theory  has  been  drawn 
upon  the  subject  by  those  writers  themselves.  Canus 
indeed  may  be  considered  partly  as  an  exception  to  this 
remark ;  but  not  altogether  so.  In  fact,  it  is  only  in  ac- 
cordance with,  only  an  instance  of,  the  very  principle  for 
which  we  have  been  contending,  that  the  doctrine  of  deve- 
lopment should  be  developed ;  that  a  principle  on  which 
the  Church  has  ever  proceeded,  and  which  her  greatest 
Doctors  have  from  time  to  time  recognized  and  fully 
allowed,  should  at  last,  by  the  progress  of  controversy, 
have  to  be  drawn  forth  into  a  consistent  and  systematic 
theory. 

^  But  there  is  also  another  reason  for  this  circumstance : 
viz.,  the  surprising  advances  which  the  science  of  criticism 
has  made  in  modern  times ;  whereby  the  genuine  works  of 
ancient  writers  have  been  discerned  from  the  spurious.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  only  quite  of  late  that  the 
facts  have  been  sufficiently  ascertained,  on  which  such 
a  theory  must  be  erected. 

It  is  sometimes  implied  as  an  objection  to  the  principle 
which  we  have  been  defending,  that  its  recognition  would 

*  "  Seminihus,"  we  have  seen,  is  Canus's  own  word  for  expressing 
the  relation  between  the  explicit  Apostolic  teaching  and  later 
judgments  of  the  Church. 
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tend  to  impair  the  evidence  for  the  Divine  Authority  of 
Catholic  Doctrine.  But  in  arguing  with  Catholics,  it  is 
surely  unnecessary  to  say  more,  than  that  the  question  is 
not  one  of  probable  results,  but  of  truth  or  falsehood.  Ca- 
tholics are  charged  indeed  by  Protestants,  as  the  first 
Christians  were  by  heathens,  with  deliberately  '^  doing  evil 
that  there  may  come  good ;"  but  the  Catholic  of  the  pre- 
sent day  joins  with  St.  Paul  in  his  indignant  repudiation  of 
any  such  maxim.  ^  We  must  not  then  mis-state  facts  to 
serve  a  controversial  purpose ;  and  the  question  therefore 
merely  recurs,  on  which  side  is  the  true  statement 
of  facts. 

In  truth,  however,  we  are  most  fully  confident  that  no 
such  effect  would  result  as  is  here  supposed.  The  histori- 
cal argument^  in  favour  of  the  Church,  is  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  any  view  that  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  growth 
of  doctrine  within  her  pale.  In  our  article  on  Mr.  Allies's 
work,  we  have  been  led  to  state  the  nature  of  this  his- 
torical argument,  and  to  that  we  may  refer  our  readers. 
We  may  also  refer  them  to  the  admirable  work  of  Klee's 
on  the  Church,  just  translated  by  the  excellent  President 
of  St.  Edmund's  College,  where  this  argument  is  more 
unanswerably  and  convincingly  handled  than  in  any  other 
we  have  seen.  And  any  one  may  observe  that  its  reasoning 
would  be  wholly  unaffected  by  an  admission  of  this  princi- 
ple of  **  development,''  to  its  fullest  extent.  Indeed,  any 
argument  which  goes  upon  an  examination  of  patristic 
statements  of  doctrine,  from  its  very  nature  is  accessible 
to  none  but  a  most  limited  class  of  readers  ;  and  as  to  its 
effect  on  that  class,  that  depends  on  the  question  whether 
it  be  so  handled  as  to  accord  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 
And  thus  we  return  to  our  old  point,  that  the  only  question 
is  which  view  of  doctrine  does  so  accord. 

We  have  been  arguing  all  through  as  to  a  Catholic 
audience :  and  yet  one  principal  object  of  our  remarks  has 
been  a  reply  to  recent  objections  from  other  quarters.  It 
has  been  in  many  cases  either  said  or  implied,  that  this 
doctrine  of  "  development"  is  a  novelty,  to  which  Catho- 
lics have  been  driven  by  the  stress  of  Anglican  arguments; 
and  that  there  is  a  marked  inconsistency  between  recent 
statements  on  the  subject  and  the  whole  past  tenor  of 
Catholic  theology.  We  trust  these  objectors  will  now  see 
their  error ;  and  will  see  that  their  opinions  have  had  no 
other  effect,  than  the  effect  which  heretical  opinions  ever 
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have  had:  viz.,  to  bring  forth  into  clearer  hght  some 
acknowledged  Catholic ^  principle,  and  afford  increased 
harmony  and  consolidation  to  the  fabric  of  Catholic  Doc- 
trine. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  SchwarzwUlder  Dorfgeschichten'  Von  Berthold  Auer- 
BACH.     Dritte  Auflage.     2  Theilen,  8vo.     Marnnheim  :  1846. 

2. —  Village  Tales  from  the  Black  Forest.  Bj  Berthold  Auerbach. 
Translated  from  the  Germ9,ii  bj  Meta  Taylor.  With  four 
Illustrations  by  John  Absolon.    London,  David  Bogue  :  1847. 

IT  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  striking  title,  or  one 
more  likely  to  attract  the  lovers  of  romance;  though 
we  doubt  whether  it  be  not  one  by  which  the  majority  of 
readers  will  be  misled.  We  are  old  enough  to  remember 
the  time  when  it  could  have  had  but  one  import — when 
the  very  name,  "  German  Tale/^  was  a  recognized  syno- 
nym for  horror,  and  mystery,  and  extravagance — when 
spectres  and  goblins,  not  to  speak  of  more  earthly  terrors 
— of  brigands  and  murderers — formed  its  unfailing  corps 
dramatique — ^when  the  plot  was  mvariably  embellished 
with 

*  Very  pretty  supernatural  scenery,* 

and  was  sure  to  involve  a  series  of  strange  and  unearthly 
incidents  and  adventures.  In  the  days  of  which  we  write, 
a  book  with  such  a  title  as  that  which  stands  above — its 
scene  laid  in  the  Black  Forest,  the  traditionary  abode 
of  wonder  and  romance,  and  its  interest  placed  among  the 
wild  foresters  of  that  primitive  region,  would,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  have  been  crammed  ''brimful  of  horrors,''  with 
ghost-haunted  castles  and  bandit-haunted  caverns,  with 
savage  barons  and  love-lorn  maidens,  with  a  heroine  con- 
ceived upon  the  model  of  *'  Gertrude  of  the  Ice-cold 
Heart,''  and  a  hero  the  legitimate  representative  of 
"Bloody  Berthold  of  the  Mummel-See,"  or  "  Schinder 
Hans,  the  Robber  of  the  Rhine." 

If  the  reader  take  up  Auerbach's  volumes,  anticipating 
anything  like  this,  he  will  be  far  from  forming  a  correct 
notion  of  their  contents.     And,  indeed,  we  hardly  know 
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any  more  gratifying  evidence  of  the  revolution  which  has 
been  quietly  effected   in  the   literature  and  the  literary 
tastes  of  the  new  generation  in  Germany,  than  is  supplied 
in  these  exquisitely  simple  tales.     Of  the  wild  extrava- 
gance, the  over-strained  romance,  the  sickly  sentiment, 
the  silly,  though  solemn,  philosophy,  which  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  older  school  of  fiction,  he  will  not  find  a 
single  trace.      These  tales  appear  almost  to  realize   the 
ideal  towards  which  certain  later  writers  of  German  fic- 
tion have  began  to  strive,  and  which  had  been  utterly  dis- 
regarded by  their  predecessors — a  simple  and  unstudied 
delineation  of  nature  in  the  moral  and  social,  as  well  as  in 
the  physical,  order.     So  hopelessly,  indeed,  had  the  Ger- 
man novelists  failed  in  this  particular,  that  critics  began 
to  regard  the  failure  as  the  result,  not  so  much  of  a  defect 
of  taste,  as  of  some  peculiar  constitution  of  the  national 
mind,   similar  to   that  which  pervades  the  philosophical 
writings  of  Germany,  and  which  leads  their  so-called  phi- 
losophers to  confound  simplicity  with  common-place,  to 
regard  novelty  and  originality  as  the  great  desideratum  in 
authorship,  to  imagine  that  an  opinion  which  had  been 
originated,  or   an  argument  which  had  been  advanced, 
by  another,   was,   by  the   very  fact,    unworthy   of  repe- 
tition, and  to  prefer  the  most  shallow  and  contemptible 
theory,    provided  it  wore  the  appearance  of  novelty,  to 
the  best  and  most   profound  views   of  the  writers  who 
had  gone  before  them.     There  are  some  of  the  German 
novelists  in  whom  this  is   absolutely  provoking.     Take 
up  one  of  the  tales  of  Tieck  —  a  writer  whose  powers 
of  description  (when  he  chooses  to  keep  within  bounds) 
are  scarcely  surpassed  by  our  very  best  authors.     You 
find — as,   for  example,    in    his   "Reisender,''   or   '"Die 
Gemahlde" — a    story   conceived  in   the^  best   and  most 
attractive   spirit: — ^you   are  presented  with  a  scene,   the 
details  of  which  are  unexceptionably  delineated  :— you  are 
introduced  to  the  leading  characters  of  the  tale  in  a  style 
which  would  not  dishonour  the  best  and  most  graphic  of 
the  *'  Sketches  by  Boz  ;'' — when,  on  a  sudden,  the  effect  of 
the  whole  is  destroyed  by  some  unaccountable  extrava- 
gance, some  grotesquely  unnatural  conception — the  more 
extravagant  and  unaccountable  because,  in  almost  every 
instance,  it  will  prove  a  mere  excrescence  on  the  story,  not 
only  not  essential  to  the  plan,  but  actually  an  impediment 
to    its    effective    development.      Those  who    have    read 
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Goethe's  ^'  Wilhelm  Meister/'  and  still  more,  that  very 
objectionable  story,  the  *' Wahl-verwandtschaften,''  will 
easily  recollect  numberless  instances  of  the  singular  defect 
to  which  we  allude;  and  it  is  still  more  remarkable  in 
Hoffmann  —  than  whom  none  can  be  more  natural  and 
effective  when  he  pleases ; — and,  above  all,  in  that  strange 
compound  of  contradictory  qualities — the  great  master  at 
once  of  the  grotesque  and  of  the  simple  —  Jean  Paul 
Richter. 

Of  late  years,  however,  this  false  taste  has  begun  to  be 
discarded.  Singularity  is  no  longer  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble as  an  evidence  of  genius,  and  a  writer  may  occasionally 
venture  to  be  natural,  without  incurring  the  character  of 
dulness  and  stupidity.  A  good  deal  of  the  reform  of  taste 
thus  effected,  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  foreign 
literature,  to  the  imitation,  intentional  or  unconscious,  of 
foreign  models — of  the  English  novelists,  and,  perhaps 
even  more,  of  the  Swedish  authoress,  Frederika  Bremer, 
whose  works  have  become  extremely  popular  in  Germany. 
But  the  principal  share  of  the  credit  is  unquestionably  due 
to  one  man,  who,  though  his  religious  views  are  of  a  class 
which  we  should  be  sorry  to  think  likely  to  be  per- 
manently popular,  has  ^  succeeded  in  founding  a  most 
important  and  influential  school  in  literature  —  Hein- 
rich  Zchokke,  the  historian,  philosopher,  and  novelist. 
The  name  of  this  remarkable  man  is,  very  possibly,  new 
to  many  of  our  readers.  A  few  of  his  minor  tales  have 
been  translated,  chiefly  in  the  popular  literary  journals ; 
his  works  are  occasionally  referred  to  and  criticized 
in  our  foreign  magazines  and  reviews;  but  it  is  only 
by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  domestic  literary  life  of 
Germany,  and  a  close  and  attentive  observation  of  the 
new  characteristics  of  popular  German  fiction,  that  it  is 
possible  to  estimate  the  hold  which  he  has  gained  of  the 
affections  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  influence  which  he 
exercises  upon  the  taste  of  readers  as  well  as  of  writers. 
We  must  not  be  understood,  however,  as  implying  that 
the  "  Tales  of  the  Black  Forest"  belong  to  what  we  have 
been  describing  as  Z  chokke's  school  of  fiction.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  points  of  resemblance  between  them 
and  Z chokke's  tales,  even  those — as,  for  example,  '^  The 
Goldmaker's  Village" — 'Which  possess  a  certain  analogy  of 
subject  with  Auerbach's,  and  are  laid  in  scenes  which,  in 
the  main,  must  be  regarded  as  similar.     The  only  point  of 
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similarity  which  we  would  suggest,  and  indeed  the  only  one 
which  we  believe  to  exist,  is  the  simplicity  and  truth,  the 
total  absence  of  extravagance  and  mysticism,  the  hearty 
and  natural  tone  which  are  common  to  both,  and  in  which 
unhappily  both  alike  differ  from  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men. The  novels  of  Zchokke  are  essentially  and  pro- 
fessedly practical ;  they  all  tend  to  some  fixed  and  settled 
purpose ;  all  inculcate  some  definite  lesson.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  this  strong  and  engrossing  purpose  he  never  conde- 
scends to  loiter  by  the  way ;  he  is  never  tempted  into  a 
digression  for  mere  embellishment  or  amusement,  never 
describes  as  a  pure  literary  exercise,  or  sketches  for  the 
mere  sketching's  sake.  With  him  the  moral  is  always 
the  first  and  last  object;  to  its  requirements  everything 
else  is  subordinate,  everything  else  is  made  to  bend,  or 
even  sacrificed  altogether.  Not  that  his  tales^  are  without 
ornament,  or  simply  dry  and  didactic  expositions  of  the 
moral  and  social  truths  which  they  are  intended  to  incul- 
cate: on  the  contrary,  they  abound  with  ornament  and 
with  humour,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  does  not 
contain  scenes  fully  equal^  in  interest  and  in  excitement  to 
anything  which  we  meet  in  works  which  aim  at  no  higher 
object.  But  it  is  easy  to  see,  notwithstanding,  that  with 
the  author  this  is  a  secondary  consideration;  that  it  is 
never  sought  for  its  own  sake  ;  and  that  it  is  never  intro- 
duced except  for  the  purpose  of  making  yet  more  practical 
and  impressive  the  practical  lesson  which  the  tale  is 
intended  to  subserve.  With  Auerbach,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  never  so.  His  stories,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two,  especially  ^'Der  Lauterbacher,"  (which  is  not  com- 
prised in  Mrs.  Taylor's  translation,)  are  mere  sketches 
illustrative  of  the  manners  and  usages  of  a  race  regarding 
whom  but  little  had  previously  been  known;— with  scarcely 
any  higher  aim,  however,  than  that  of  creating  an  interest 
in  the  scenes  and  characters  which  they  describe ; — and 
although  they  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  embody 
some  valuable  moral  or  social  principle,  and  are  full  of 
instruction  for  the  simple  peasantry  for  whoni  they  are 
written,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  this  rather  lies  in  the 
general  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  tale,  than  is  formally 
proposed  either  in  the  plot  or  its  development. 

The  real  charm  of  Auerbach' s  tales  is  their  great  sim- 
plicity, their  evident  truth,  their  unmistakeable  fidelity  to 
nature — doubly  valuable  and  effective,  because  the  scenes 
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and  subjects  have  the  advantage^  ahiiost  unknown  in 
these  days  of  common-place,  of  freshness  and  novelty. 
The  villages  of  the  Black  Forest  are — or  rather  were, 
till  they  became  classical  under  Auerbach's  pen — a  terra 
incognita  even  for  the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces ;  and  among  the  numberless  loiterers  whom  a  visit 
to  Baden-Baden  annually  places  within  an  easy  distance 
of  its  inmost  fastnesses,  few  could  boast  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  locality  than  may  be  gathered  in 
the  glorious  view  from  the  battlements  of  the  Alte  Schloss, 
or  a  hasty  excursion  to  the  Kinzig-Thal  or  the  Donau- 
Schingen.  And  yet  the  population  of  this  primitive  region 
wiJl,  in  many  respects,  furnish  a  more  interesting  subject 
for  examination  than  that  of  any  other  among  the  Ger- 
man provinces.  Struggling  for  centuries  against  the 
combined  disadvantages  of  a  barren  soil,  a  harsh  and 
ungrateful  climate,  and  a  severe  and  unsympathising 
government,  they  have  continued,  nevertheless,  by  patient 
and  provident  industry,  to  maintain  themselves  in  indepen- 
dence, and  indeed  in  comparative  comfort.  Isolated  by 
their  tastes  and  habits,  as  much  as  by  their  position,  they 
have  continued  to  stand  apart  from  the  rest  of  society  in 
Germany,  uninfluenced  by  its  vicissitudes,  and  unmodified 
by  its  caprices;  and  thus  it  is  that  they  present  the  singu- 
lar, and  now  almost  unique,  picture  of  a  population  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  not  only  with  the  costume,  the 
usages,  and  the  manners,  but  even  with  the  ideas  and 
views  of  the  seventeenth.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
shared  in  that  great  common  reform  by  which  the  German 
peasant  has  been  transformed  jfrom  a  serf  and  cottier  into 
the  owner  of  the  soil  upon  which  he  had  been  born  in 
serfdom;  but  the  change  has  not  been  a:ttended  with 
results  so  striking  as  might  at  first  sight  be  expected ;  and 
the  Black  Forest  villager  lives  on  according  to  the  same 
traditionary  routine  which  he  received  from  his  fathers, 
and  which  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should  transmit 
to  his  descendants. 

The  Tales  are  eleven  in  number,  nine  of  which  will  be 
found  in  Mrs.  Taylor's  pretty  volume.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  speak  too  highly  of  the  accuracy  of  her  trans- 
lation. From  the  strongly  idiomatic  character  of  the 
original,  the  task  was  one  of  exceeding  difficulty,  and 
indeed  one  which  none  but  a  native  of  Germany  could 
attempt  with  a  hope  of  success.     Not  only  do  the  stories 
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overflow  with  provincial  idioms  and  proverbial  expressions, 
and  witli  allusions  utterly  unintelligible  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  locality  and  its  usages ;  but  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  of  the  dialogue,  and  all  the  rustic  songs 
and  ballads,  are  in  the  patois  of  the  district,  which,  even 
with  the  aid^  of  the  best  dictionaries,  would  be  as  hope- 
lessly mysterious  to  a  foreigner  as  the  ballads  of  Burns  or 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  or  the  rich  Doric  dialogues  in  the 
Waverley  Novels.  It  is  true  that  she  has  used  the  liberty 
of  abridging,  and  omitting,  and  condensing  rather  freely 
in  some  of  the  tales,  especially  in  '"  Ivo  der  Hajrle ;"  but 
although  to  a  Black  Forest  reader  the  part  suppressed 
would  have  had  a  deep  interest  from  its  purely  local  cha- 
racter, we  doubt  whether  the  general  reader  is  not  rather 
a  gainer  by  the  suppression."' 

But  it  is  time  to  present  the  reader  with  a  sketch  from 
this  novel  and  interesting  collection.  We  shall  take  one, 
almost  at  random  from  the  first  tale  in  the  series,  which  is 
entitled  "  Tolpatsch.''  Here  then,  good  reader,  is  Tol- 
patsch  in  his  own  proper  person. 

"  Yes,  good  Tolpatsch !  I  see  you  now  standing  before  me,  in 
your  own  proper  form  and  figure,  with  your  short- clipped  flaxen 
hair,  left  only  to  grow  over  the  neck  behind  in  one  long  patch; 
and  I  can  fancy  you  looking  at  me  too,  with  your  broad  face,  your 
full  blue  staring  eyes,  and  your  half -open  mouth.  Ah !  little  did 
either  of  us  dream,  when  in  our  favourite  lane,  where  now  stands 
the  row  of  new  houses,  you  cut  a  hazel  twig  to  make  me  a  pipe, 
that  I  should  one  day  tell  the  world  of  Tolpatsch,  when  we  were 
so  far  apart ! 

**  Ay,  and  how  well  do  I  still  remember  your  whole  dress  !  but 
that  to  be  sure  is  no  difficult  matter ;  for  shirt,  red  braces,  and 
linen  trowsers  (prudently  black,  to  meet  any  mishap), — this  was 
all.     On  Sunday  indeed  things  were  different :  then  you  sported 

*  We  must  not  be  considered  over  sensitive  if  we  make  one  obser- 
vation with  reference  to  the  translation.  Mrs.  Taylor,  throughout 
her  volume,  has  translated  Pfarrer  (which,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  is  the  title  of  the  parish  clergyman,  whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant)  by  the  English  word  parson.  This,  of  course,  is  a  matter 
of  little  moment,  though  the  peasantry  of  the  Black  Forest  are 
almost  exclusively  Catholic,  and  are  represented  as  such  in  the 
Tales.  But  we  have  only  observed  two  instances  [in  p.  116,  and 
in  p.  314,]  where  it  is  translated  '^ priest,''  and,  in  both  instances, 
this  translation  has  the  effect,  perhaps  not  intended,  of  fixing  upon 
the  priest  a  coarse  and  ill-natured  insinuation. 
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your  poodle  cap,"*^  your  blue  jacket  with  its  large  buttons,  the 
scarlet  waistcoat,  the  short  yellow  leather  breeches,  the  white 
stockings,  and  clattering  shoes,  not  forgetting  the  fresh  red  carna- 
tion stuck  behind  your  ear.  But  this  gaudy  attire  never  became 
you,  so  I  return  to  you  in  your  everyday  clothes." — pp.  1,  2. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  explain,  before  we  proceed  further, 
tliat  this  singular  title  t^  of  our  hero  is  but  a  Black  Forest 
soubriquet,  which  the  wicked  humour  of  his  fellow  villagers, 
or  his  own  dull  and  clownish,  though  good  natured  ap- 
pearance, had  drawn  upon  him.  His  proper  christian 
name,  (though  there  were  but  few  who  addressed  him  by 
it,)  was  Aloys ;  and  according  to  the  local  usage  whicJhi 
the  intermixture  of  families  renders  necessary,  in  order  to 
distinguish  individuals  of  the  same  common  surname,  he 
was  known  in  the  village  as  *'Bartels  Basche's  Bua," 
*^the  son  of  Bartholomew,  the  son  of  Sebastian.'"  With 
all  his  simple  good-humour,  Aloys  did  not  relish  the 
soubriquet  by  which  he  was  almost  universally  addressed 
among  those  of  his  own  standing. 

"  Our  friend  Aloys  therefore  preferred  the  company  of  us  chil- 
dren, although  he  was  seventeen  years  old :  in  safe  and  secret 
spots  he  would  play  with  us  at  ninepins  or  building  houses,  or  race 
about  with  us  in  the  field;  and  whenever  Tolpatsch  (I  should  say 
Aloys)  was  with  us,  we  were  safe  from  any  attack  of  the  children 
at  the  limekiln  ;  for  in  truth  all  the  young  folks  of  the  village 
were  constantly  divided  into  two  hostile  parties,  who  made  war 
upon  one  another  ou  every  convenient  occasion. 

"  Now  the  lads  of  the  same  age  as  our  friend  Aloys  were  already 
beginning  to  act  their  part  in  the  village;  they  met  together  every 
evening,  and,  like  their  elders,  went  singing  and  whistling  along 
the  road,  or  stood  joking  and  laughing  in  front  of  the  little  inn 
which  boasted  the  sign  of  the  Eagle,  teasing  the  girls  for  pastime 
as  they  passed  by.  Bub  the  most  distinguished  badge  of  a  grown- 
up lad  is  his  pipe  ;  and  there  they  would  all  stand,  looking  so 
proud,  each  with  his  silver-mounted  pipe  in  his  mouth,  decked 
with  a  little  silver  chain  and  with  a  bowl  of  real  Ulm  ware.  The 
pipes  indeed  were  not  lighted,  except  now  and  then  some  one 
ventured  to  steal  a  red  coal  from  the  baker's  fire,  when  the  maid's 
back  was  turned :  and  then  you  should  have  seen  their  joyous 
faces,  smoking  and  puffing  away,  however  sick  it  made  them.  • 


*  "  A  cloth  cap  with  a  fur  edging,  without  peak,  and  with  a  tassel 
of  gold  thread  in  the  middle." 

t  Tolpatsch,  Heavy  clownish  fellow. 
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*'  Aloys  too  had  already  began  to  smoke,  but  only  quite  in  secret. 
One  Sunday  evening  he  let  the  end  of  his  pipe  peep  out  of  his 
breast-pocket,  and  ventured  thus  among  his  companions.  *  Hallo!' 
cried  one  of  them,  as  he  snatched  the  pipe  from  Aloys'  pocket. 
Aloys  demanded  it  back,  but  in  vain  ;  it  passed  quickly  from  hand 
to  hand,  amidst  shouts  of  laughter  ;  and  when  Aloys  grew  more 
and  more  impatient,  the  pipe  had  vanished,  and  they  all  pretended 
to  know  nothing  of  it.  Aloys  pulled  and  twitched  first  one  and 
then  another,  begging  for  his  pipe  with  tears  in  his  eyes  ;  but  they 
all  only  laughed  the  more.  Then  he  snatched  off  the  cap  of  the 
lad  who  had  stolen  his  pipe,  and  ran  with  it  into  the  house  of 
Jacob  the  smith.  This  manoeuvre  had  the  desired  effect ;  the 
culprit  fetched  the  pipe,  which  had  been  hidden  in  the  wood-stack, 
and  gave  it  back  to  Aloys. 

**  The  house  of  the  smith,  Jacob  Bomiiller,  was  the  constant 
resort  of  Aloys  ;  whenever  he  was  not  at  home,  he  was  sure  to  be 
found  there  ;  and  he  never  stayed  within-doors  when  he  had  done 
his  work.  The  wife  of  Jacob  the  smith  was  his  aunt ;  and,  like 
his  mother  and  a  few  of  us  children,  Mistress  Apollonia  and  her 
eldest  daughter  Marannele  called  him  by  his  right  name,  Aloys. 

"  Aloys  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  when  he  had  given  hay 
and  water  to  his  two  cows  and  his  calf,  he  used  to  go  to  Jacob's 
house,  and  knock,  until  Marannele  came  and  opened  the  door. 
Then,  after  just  wishing  her  *  Good-morning,'  he  went  through  the 
cow-shed  into  the  barn.  The  animals  all  knew  him,  and  lowed  in 
a  familiar  way  every  time  he  passed,  and  turned  their  heads  to 
look  at  him.  Then  he  went  into  the  barn,  fetched  some  hay,  and 
with  a  pitchfork  filled  the  mangers  of  the  two  oxen  and  the  two 
cows.  Aloys'  prime  favourite  was  the  white-faced  cow  ;  he  had 
brought  her  up  from  a  calf,  and  as  he  stood  by  and  watched  her 
feeding,  she  would  often  turn  and  lick  his  hand,  which  by  the  way 
was  no  bad  aid  to  his  morning  toilet.  And  then,  when  he  opened 
the  door  of  the  shed,  and  made  it  all  clean  and  in  order,  he  had 
a  kind  word  for  each  of  the  animals  in  turn,  as  he  pushed  them 
first  to  this  side  and  then  to  that.  No  yard  in  the  whole  village 
was  so  neat  as  Jacob  the  smith's.  Aloys  washed  and  curried  the 
oxen  and  cows,*  till  you  could  have  seen  your  face  in  their  sleek 
sides  ;  and  having  done  so,  he  ran  to  the  pump  which  stood  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  pumped  the  trough  full  of  water.  Then  he 
let  the  animals  out  of  the  shed,  and  whilst  they  were  drinking  he 
strewed  for  them  a  litter  of  clean  straw. 

"  When  Marannele  came  into  the  stable,  to  milk  the  cows,  all 
was  sure  to  be  neat  and  in  order.  Often,  when  a  cow  was  unruly, 
and  kicked,  and  would  not  be  milked,  Aloys  would  go  up  to  her. 


*  [A  practice  common  in  Ireland  and  in  some  parts  of  England. 
Transl.I 
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stand  by  her  side,  and  pat  her  on  the  back,  so  that  Marannele 
could  milk  her  better.  Aloys  managed  somehow  never  to  have 
finished  his  work  :  he  had  always  something  more  to  busy  himself 
about ;  and  when  Marannele  would  say,  *  Aloys,  thou  art  a  brave 
lad !'  instead  of  answering  or  looking  up,  he  only  went  on  sweep- 
ing the  stable  with  his  broom  the  more  vigorously,  as  if  he  would 
sweep  up  the  very  stones  out  of  the  floor.  Then  he  went  and  cut 
hay  in  the  barn  for  the  whole  day,  and  having  finished  this  work, 
he  ran  to  the  pump  and  fetched  water  for  the  kitchen,  chopped 
some  sticks  for  firewood,  and  when  all  was  done  betook  himself  to 
Jacob's  sitting-room. 

Presently  Marannele  brought  the  dish  of  porridge,  put  it  on  the 
table,  folded  her  hands,  while  every  one  did  the  same,  and  said 
grace.  After  this,  they  sat  down  to  table.  All  ate  out  of  the 
same  dish,  and  Aloys  would  often  help  himself  from  the  corner 
where  Marannele  dipped  her  spoon.  They  sat  thus  at  table  still 
and  serious,  as  if  some  holy  ceremony  were  being  performed,  and 
seldom  a  word  was  spoken.  When  dinner  was  ended,  and  thanks 
had  been  returned,  Aloys  took  up  his  cap  and  strolled  merrily 
home. 

"  Thus  did  our  friend  Aloys  pass  his  days  until  ho  was  nineteen 
years  old ;  and  when  new-year's-day  came,  and  Marannele  made 
him  a  present  of  a  shirt,  the  hemp  of  which  she  had  herself 
gathered,  which  she  herself  had  spun,  bleached  and  sewn,  then 
Aloys'  happiness  was  complete.  The  only  thing  that  troubled  him 
was  that  he  could  not  walk  along  the  road  in  his  shirt-sleeves  ; 
he  would  not  have  felt  the  cold,  in  spite  of  the  frost  and  snow  ; 
but  the  village-folks  had  laughed  him  out  of  this,  and  Aloys  grew 
more  and  more  sensitive  to  the  jokes  of  the  neighbours. 

*•  The  servant4ad  of  the  old  Bailiff,  who  had  come  to  the  village 
since  the  harvest-time,  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all ;  he  was  a  tall, 
handsome  young  fellow,  with  a  bold  look,  the  effect  of  which  was 
heightened  by  red  moustachios.  Jorgli  (George),  for  that  was  the 
lad's  name,  was  a  horse-soldier,  and  almost  always  wore  his  mili- 
tary cap.  On  a  Sunday,  when  he  strode  through  the  village, 
upright  as  a  may-pole,  with  a  swaggering  air,  turning  his  feet  out 
and  making  his  spurs  ring,  with  his  soldier's  cap  stuck  knowingly 
upon  his  head,  and  his  leather-striped  pantaloons,  his  whole  figure 
seemed  to  say,  '  Ay,  ay,  the  girls  may  well  fall  in  love  with  me  !' 
Or  when  he  rode  out  his  horses  to  drink  at  Jacob's  pump,  Aloys' 
heart  was  ready  to  burst  as  he  saw  Marannele  peeping  out  of  the 
window  every  time  ;  and  he  wished  in  his  heart  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  milk  or  butter  in  the  world,  so  that  he  too  might  be  a 
groom  and  have  the  charge  of  horses. 

'*  Inexperienced  as  our  friend  Aloys  was,  he  knew  well  enough 
the  difference  between  the  three  classes  of  servant-lads.  Lowest 
in  rank  was  the  cowherd,  whose  beasts  of  draft*  have  also  to  pro- 

*  [In  Germany  milch-cows  are  often  used  for  draft. — Tkansl.] 
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vide  calves  and  milk  ;  next  came  the  herdsman  of  the  oxen,  whose 
beasts,  besides  working,  can  be  fattened  and  killed  for  food.  But 
foremost  of  all  was  the  groom,  whose  cattle  give  neither  meat  nor 
milk,  but  which  nevertheless  fare  the  best  and  often  fetch  the 
highest  price." — pp.  2-8. 

This  Jor^li  was  doomed  to  be  the  plague  and  the  trial  of 
poor  Tolpatsch's  life,  and  upon  their  simple  race  of  rustic 
rivalry  the  story  is  made  to  turn.  The  manner  in  which 
this  is  wrought  out,  will  illustrate  the  leading  points  on 
which  Auerbach  differs  from  most  of  the  novel  writers  of 
his  country.  Few  German  writers  could  have  resisted  the 
temptation  of  indulging,  upon  an  occasion  apparently  so 
appropriate,  in  a  lengthened  and  sentimental  disquisition 
upon  the  motives  and  feelings  under  which  poor  Tolpatsch 
might  be  supposed  to  act,  accompanied  probably  by  a  pro- 
portionate amount  of  metaphysical  speculation  on  the 
nature  of  the  affections  generally,  and  the  various  phases 
in  which  they  develope  themselves.  Still  more  would  this 
course  have  been  pursued  by  a  writer  of  the  French  school. 
But  Auerbach,  true  in  this  particular  to  the  Swedish 
model,  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  he  frequently  pur- 
posed to  himself,  contents  himself  with  simply  telling  what 
Tolpatsch  did,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  infer  from  his 
artless  narrative  what  he  felt,  under  the  circumstances 
which  are  thus  unpretendingly  described. 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  any  condensation  of  the  story, 
and  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  ^  another 
extract.  Tolpatsch  attributing  his  rival's  superiority  to 
his  soldierly  air  and  appearance,  resolves  under  the  same 
impulse  which  actuated  the  Antwerp  blacksmith,  whom 

Connubialis  amor  de  mulcibre  fecit  Apellem, 

that  he  too  will  be  a  soldier  like  Jorgli.  When  he  has 
completed  his  twentieth  year,  and  the  day  of  drawing  for 
enrolment  approaches,  he  prays  fervently  that  he  may  not 
draw  a  free  number.  Marannele,  on  the  contrary,  in  evi- 
dence of  her  affection,  gives  him  as  he  is  about  to  start  for  the 
place  of  drawing  a  lucky  farthing,  which  was  made,  accord- 
ing to  the  simple  belief  of  the  country,  out  of  one  of  those 
silver  dishes,  which  are  supposed  to  fall  from  the  sky  every 
time  a  star  falls  at  night,  and  was  regarded  as  an  infallible 
preservative  against  every  untoward  accident.  ^  Tol- 
patsch, however,  is  resolved  not  to  be  baulked  of  his  pur- 
pose. 
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"  Aloys  took  the  farthing  and  went  his  waj  ;  but  as  he  crossed 
the  bridge  over  the  Neckar,  he  drew  it  from  his  pocket,  shut  his 
eyes  close,  and  threw  it  into  the  river.  *  No,  I  will  not  be  free, — • 
I  will  be  a  soldier :  only  wait  awhile,  Jorgli !'  As  he  exclaimed 
thus,  he  clenched  his  fists  and  drew  himself  up  proudly. 

"  In  the  inn  at  Horb,  which  bore  the  sign  of  the  Angel,  the 
Bailiff  sat,  waiting  for  his  lads  to  assemble  ;  and  when  they  were 
all  met,  he  went  with  them  to  the  town- hall.  The  Bailiff  was  a 
stupid  clown,  who  nevertheless  gave  himself  the  air  of  an  impor- 
tant magistrate.  He  had  once  been  a  sergeant  in  the  army,  and 
evidently  attached  vast  consequence  to  his  office,  treating  all  the 
countryfolks,  both  old  and  young,  as  if  they  were  mere  raw  recruits. 
On  their  way  to  the  town-hall  he  said  to  Aloys,  *  Tolpatsch,  my 
boy,  I  know  you'll  draw  a  high  lot ;  but  even  if  you  draw  No.  1, 
you  need  not  trouble  yourself, — they  can  make  nothing  of  you  for 
a  soldier.' 

*'  *  Who  knows  V  said  Aloys  boldly  ;  *  I  may  be  a  sergeant  as 
well  as  another  ;  I  can  read  and  write  and  reckon  as  well  as  any 
one ;  and  I  suppose  the  old  sergeants  have  not  swallowed  all  the 
cleverness  in  the  world !' 

*'  The  Bailiff  was  in  a  huff,  and  looked  at  him  fiercely. 

•'  When  Aloys  went  up  to  the  wheel  where  the  lots  were  drawn, 
there  was  a  kind  of  bold  defiance  in  his  manner :  he  put  his  hand 
into  the  wheel,  and  seized  several  papers/  shut  his  eyes  fast,  as  if 
not  to  see  what  he  took,  and  drew  out  a  lot.  He  trembled  as  he 
held  it  up,  fearing  it  might  be  a  high  number  ;  but  when  he  heard 
the  court-crier  call  out  'Number  17  !'  he  shouted  so  loud  for  joy 
that  the  folks  had  to  tell  him  to  be  quiet. 

'*  The  lads  now  all  bought  themselves  nosegays  of  artificial 
flowers,  tied  with  red  ribands,  and  after  taking  a  hearty  draught, 
away  they  went  home;  our  friend  Aloys  shouted  and  sang  the 
loudest  of  any. 

**  In  the  road,  *at  the  entrance  to  the  village,  the  mothers  and  a 
number  of  lasses  were  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  young  men : 
Marannele  was  among  them.  Aloys  went  arm-in-arm  with  his 
comrades,  not  very  steadily  indeed,  but  more  intoxicated  with  the 
shouting  and  excitement  than  with  wine.  He  had  never  before 
shown  this  intimacy  with  the  others,  but  to-day  they  were  all 
alike.  When  his  mother  saw  number  17  stuck  on  the  hat  of  her 
dear  Aloys,  she  fell  a-weeping  bitterly,  and  exclaimed  again  and 
again,  'God  help  us!  God  help  us!'  And  Marannele  said  to 
Aloys  aside,  'What  can  you  have  done  with  my  farthing?'  'I 
have  lost  it,'  replied  Aloys  ;  but  although  he  hardly  knew  what  he 
was  saying,  this  fib  went  to  his  very  soul. 

"  The  lads  now  went  singing  into  the  village,  and  the  mothers 
and  sweethearts  of  those  who  were  drawn  as  recruits  went  weeping 
after  them,  and  drying  their  tears  with  a  corner  of  their  aprons. 

"  There  were  still  six  weeks  to  the  examination  of  the  young 
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recruits,  when  they  had  all  to  appear  before  the  Doctor  and  receive 
his  certificate  of  their  fitness  for  service.  Aloys'  mother  Mary 
took  a  large  pat  of  butter  and  a  basketful  of  eggs,  and  went  to  the 
wife  of  the  Doctor:  truly  the  butter  looked  remarkably  smooth 
and  tempting,  in  spite  of  the  cold  weather.  Mistress  Mary  received 
the  assurance  that  her  son  Aloys  should  be  let  off ;  *  for,'  said  the 
conscientious  Doctor,  'Aloys  really  is  not  able  to  serve;  he  is 
shortsighted,  and  that  makes  him  so  often  clumsy  and  awkward.' 

**  Aloys  however  did  not  trouble  himself  about  all  these  stories  ; 
he  was  wholly  altered,  and  went  whistling  and  strolling  through 
the  village. 

*'  The  day  for  the  examination  came  at  last.  The  lads  went 
this  time  more  quietly  to  the  town.  When  Aloys'  turn  came,  and 
he  was  called  into  the  examiner's  room,  he  said  in  a  bold  tone, 
*  Try  me  as  you  will,  you'll  find  nothing  to  prevent  my  serving.' 
Then  he  had  to  stand  under  the  measure,  and  being  of  the  full 
height  he  was  enlisted  as  a  soldier.  The  Doctor  forgot  all  about 
his  shortsightedness,  the  butter  and  eggs  ;  Aloys'  bold  tone  put  it 
all  out  of  his  mind. 

•'  Now  that  the  matter  had  become  serious,  and  Aloys  was  irre- 
vocably drawn  as  a  soldier,  he  grew  anxious,  and  was  ready  to 
shed  tears.  But  when  he  was  leaving  the  town-hall,  and  his 
mother  rose  weeping  from  the  stone  steps  to  meet  him,  his  pride 
returned,  and  he  said,  '  Mother,  this  is  not  right ;  you  must  not 
weep  ;  I  shall  be  back  in  a  year,  and  in  the  meantime  my  brother 
Xaver  can  manage  our  little  field.' 

"When  Aloys  returned  home,  after  the  merry-making  among 
the  recruits  in  the  village,  Marannele  with  tears  in  her  eyes  gave 
him  a  bunch  of  rosemary,  tied  with  red  ribands,  and  sewed  it  to 
his  cap.  But  Aloys  pulled  out  his  pipe,  smoked  away  as  he  went 
through  the  village,  and  spent  the  evening  merrily  with  his  com- 
rades till  late  at  night. 

*'  The  next  was  a  painful  day  to  pass  ;  it  was  the  day  when  the 
recruits  had  to  go  to  Stuttgard.  Aloys  went  early  to  Jacob's 
house  ;  Marannele  was  in  the  stable  ;  she  had  now  all  the  work  to 
do  alone.  '  Marannele,'  said  Aloys,  *  give  me  your  hand.'  She 
gave  it  him,  and  he  said,  '  Promise  me,  Marannele,  one  thing, — 
that  you  will  not  marry  until  I  come  back.'  'I  promise  you,'  she 
replied  earnestly.  *  Then,'  said  he,  *I  am  ready  ;  but  stop — come, 
Marannele,  give  me  a  parting  kiss.'  Marannele  kissed  him,  and 
the  cows  and  oxen  looked  at  them  as  if  they  knew  what  was 
going  on. 

"  Aloys  now  patted  each  cow  and  ox  again,  and  as  he  took  leave 
of  them  they  lowed,  as  if  to  wish  him  good  bye  in  return. 

*'  Jorgli  had  put  to  his  horses,  to  drive  the  recruits  a  few  miles 
on  their  way,  and  so  they  went  singing  through  the  village.  Con- 
rad, the  Baker's  son,  who  played  the  clarionet,  sat  with  the  rest 
in  the  cart,  and  accompanied  the  songs  which  the  others  sang. 
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They  •went  slowly  along  at  a  foot-pace  ;  on  every  side  friends 
pressed  around  stretching  out  a  hand  or  a  parting-glass,  and  bid- 
ding them  farewell. 

"  Marannele  looked  out  at  the  window,  and  greeted  the  lads  as 
they  passed.  When  they  approached  the  end  of  the  village,  they 
all  joined  again  in  chorus  : 

*  Away,  away,  and  away  ! 
The  sluggard  at  home  may  stay.' 

But  when  they  were  out  of  the  village,  Aloys  became  on  a  sudden 
as  still  as  a  mouse  ;  he  looked  all  round  him,  and  his  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears.  Close  to  this  spot,  upon  the  heath  called  Box- 
hill,  Marannele  had  bleached  the  linen  of  which  the  shirt  he  had 
on  was  made  ;  the  threads  seemed  as  if  they  were  burning,  he  felt 
so  hot.  As  he  passed,  he  bade  a  sad  adieu  to  all  the  trees  by  the 
roadside,  and  to  those  well-known  fields.  There  lay  the  *  Home- 
field,*  which  he  had  so  often  dug  and  tilled,  that  he  knew  every 
little  stone  in  it :  there  it  was  that  last  harvest  he  had  cut  the 
corn  with  Marannele.  A  little  further,  down  in  the  *  Close,'  lay 
his  field  of  clover  ;  ho  had  sown  it,  but  alas !  he  should  not  be 
there  to  watch  its  growth.  Thus  he  gazed  long  and  sorrowfully 
around  ;  and  as  they  drove  slowly  down  the  road,  Aloys  looked 
straight  before  him  and  said  nothing.  When  they  crossed  the 
bridge  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  river  ;  who  knows  whether  at 
that  moment  he  would  have  had  the  courage  to  throw  away  his 
lucky  farthing  ? 

•*  As  the  lads  passed  through  the  town  they  struck  up  their  song 
again  ;  but  it  was  not  until  they  had  reached  the  top  of  the  Bil- 
dechingen  hill  that  Aloys  once  more  breathed  freely.  He  turned 
round,  and  on  the  opposite  hill  there  lay  his  own  dear  Nordstetten, 
seemingly  near  enough  for  him  to  have  spoken  with  the  folks  there, 
although  in  truth  it  was  almost  an  hour's  drive  distant.  He  could 
see  the  yellow-painted  house  of  old  Jacob  the  blacksmith,  with  its 
green  shutters,  and  two  houses  off  lived  Marannele  !  He  waved 
his  cap  high  in  the  air,  and  struck  up  the  song  again,—*  Away, 
away,  and  away !' 

"  Jorgli  drove  the  recruits  as  far  as  Herrenberg,  and  from  that 
village  they  were  to  proceed  on  foot.  At  parting  Jorgli  said  to 
Aloys,  *  Have  you  no  message  to  send  to  Marannele  ?'  Aloys'  face 
grew  scarlet  in  a  moment ;  Jorgli  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  whom  he  would  entrust  a  message,  and  yet  he  was  on  the  point 
of  saying  something  kind  for  Marannele  ;  but  involuntarily  he 
broke  out  into  the  exclamation,  *  You  need  not  have  any  thing  to 
say  to  Marannele, — she  cannot  bear  you ! '  Jorgli  laughed  and 
drove  off. 

**  On  the  road  the  recruits  had  another  memorable  adventure  : 
in  the  Boblingen  wood  they  met  a  peasant  with  his  cart,  and  they 
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forced  him  to  drive  them  to  the  end  of  the  forest,  a  distance  of 
five  miles.  Alojs  was  the  foremost  in  this  prank  ;  he  had  often 
and  often  heard  Jorgli  tell  of  the  bold  tricks  which  soldiers  played, 
and  he  wished  to  do  the  same.  Nevertheless,  when  thej  reached 
the  end  of  the  wood,  Alojs  was  the  first  to  open  his  leather  purse 
and  give  the  peasant  something  for  his  trouble. 

*' At  the  Tubingen  gate  in  Stuttgard  the  newly-arrived  recruits 
were  received  by  a  sergeant.  Several  Nordstetten  soldiers  had 
gone  out  to  meet  their  countrymen ;  Aloys  bit  his  lip  when  they 
all  cried  out,  'Good  day,  Tolpatsch  !'  The  singing  had  now  stop- 
ped, and  the  recruits  were  led  to  the  barracks  like  a  flock  of 
sheep.  Aloys  told  his  countrymen  that  he  should  like  to  enter  the 
cavalry  as  a  volunteer  (for  he  wanted  to  be  as  much  as  possible 
like  Jorgli)  ;  but  when  he  heard  that  in  that  case  he  would  have 
to  go  home  again,  as  the  cavalry  exercise  would  not  begin  before 
the  autumn,  he  bethought  himself,  *  No,  that  will  never  do  ;  I 
must  return  home  quite  an  altered  man  ;  and  tlien  let  any  one  of 
you  call  me  Tolpatsch  indeed,  I'll  Tolpatsch  you  I'  " — pp.  17-24. 

We  pass  over  his  ^^  joining, '^  his  initiatory  drill,  his 
untiring  industry  in  learning  the  exercise,  his  lessons  in 
dancing,  the  painting ^  of  his  portrait,  and  the  sending  it 
home  to  his  mother,  with  permission  to  show  it  to  Maran- 
nele.  Alas,  alas,  Marannele  was  but  a  heartless  jilt,  un- 
worthy of  poor  Tolpatsch's  simple  truth!  He  obtains 
leave  of  absence,  and  revisits  his  home. 

"  Evening  was  closing  in  when  he  reached  the  hill  at  the  en- 
trance to  Bildechingen.  Before  him  lay  his  dear  Nordstetten — his 
home.  He  no  longer  sang,  but  stood  still  and  thoughtful,  and 
touched  his  cap  involuntarily  to  welcome  the  sight  of  his  native 
village. 

"Aloys  walked  slowly  on,  for  he  wished  not  to  reach  home 
before  nightfall,  so  that  he  might  surprise  all  his  friends  the  next 
morning.  His  house  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  village  ;  there  was 
a  light  in  the  room  ;  he  tapped  at  the  window,  and  said,  '  Is  Aloys 
there?'  'Heaven  preserve  us!  a  gendarm !'  cried  his  mother. 
*  No,  no,  it  is  I,  mother,'  said  Aloys  ;  and  taking  off  his  tall  cap, 
to  enter  in  at  the  low  door,  he  ran  and  embraced  her. 

"  After  the  first  joy  at  meeting,  the  good  woman  was  in  great 
trouble  that  she  had  nothing  left  in  the  house  to  eat ;  however  she 
went  into  the  kitchen,  and  presently  whipped  up  a  couple  of  eggs 
and  toasted  a  rasher  of  bacon.  Aloys  stood  by  her  side  on  the 
hearth,  and  told  her  all  that  had  happened.  He  inquired  for 
Marannele  too,  and  asked  why  his  picture  was  still  hanging  there. 
But  his  mother  answered,  '  Pray,  pray  drive  Marannele  from  your 
head, — she  is  a  good-for-nothing  hussy.' 
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"  '  Mother,'  said  Alojs,  '  never  speak  to  me  of  her  so  ;  I  know 
what  I  know  !'  His  face,  which  was  red  with  the  fire  on  the  hearth, 
had  a  sad  but  resolute  expression.  His  mother  ^vas  silent ;  and  as 
they  went  back  into  the  sitting-room,  her  heart  beat  with  joj  and 
pride  when  she  saw  what  a  smart  young  fellow  her  Alojs  had 
grown.  She  could  hardly  take  her  eyes  off  him,  and  at  every 
mouthful  he  ate,  her  lips  unconsciously  imitated  his,  although  she 
ate  nothing.  Then  she  lifted  off  his  tschako,  stroked  his  hair,  and 
pitied  him  for  having  to  carry  such  a  cruel  weight. 

"The  next  morning  Alojs  rose  early,  brushed  his  cap,  and  polished 
his  sword-belt  and  buttons  more  carefully  than  if  he  were  going  to 
a  review.  As  the  churcb-bell  tolled  the  first  time,  he  stood  pre- 
pared and  ready  ;  and  the  second  time  it  sounded,  he  went  out  into 
the  village  ;  on  the  road  lie  heard  two  boys  talking  to  one  another. 

"  *  Is  n't  that  Tolpatsch  V  said  one. 

**  'No,  no,  it  can't  be  he,'  replied  his  companion. 

•*  *  Yes,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  he,'  said  the  first.  Aloys  looked 
sharply  at  the  boys,  and  off  they  ran  with  their  hymn-books  tucked 
under  their  arm.  Aloys  walked  straight  up  to  the  church,  and  all 
the  villagers  welcomed  him  kindly  on  his  return.  He  passed  by 
Marannele's  house, — no  one  was  looking  out :  then  he  went  up  the 
hill,  looking  back  every  instant ;  and  entered  the  church  porch  just 
as  the  bell  sounded  the  third  time.  He  looked  around,  but  no- 
where saw  Marannele  ;  still  he  lingered  at  the  door,  but  all  the 
folks  had  gone  in,  and  she  was  not  among  them.  The  singing  now 
began  ;  Marannele's  voice  was  not  heard  :  he  could  have  distin- 
guished it  from  among  a  thousand.  What  cared  he  now  to  be  the 
object  of  attention  to  all !  Her  eyes  were  not  upon  him,  and  for 
her  sake  only  had  he  come  so  far.  But  when  the  sermon  was 
ended,  and  the  parson  read  the  bans  of  marriage  between  Marianne 
Bomiiller  of  Nordstetten  and  Georg  Melzer  of  Wiesenstetten,  Aloys 
stood  riveted  to  the  spot  -,  his  knees  tottered  and  his  cheeks  grew 
deadly  pale.  He  was  the  first  to  leave  the  church,  and  ran  home, 
scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  cast  away  his  sword  and  cap,  and 
hid  himself  in  the  hay  and  wept.  He  thought  of  Marannele,  and 
then  of  his  mother,  and  cried  and  sobbed  aloud." — pp.  27-30. 

This  is  too  much  for  the  simple  trusting  heart  of  our  poor 
friend.  ^  He  makes  no  effort  to  bear  up  against  the  shock, 
but  avails  himself  soon  after  of  the  ofier  most  opportunely 
made  by  an  elder  brother  who  had  settled  in  America, 
purchases  his  discharge  from  the  army,  and,  joining  a 
party  of  emigrants  from  his  native  village,  abandons  for 
ever  the  country  where  his  long  cherished  hopes  had  been 
thus  sadly  blighted.  There  is  something  in  our  judg- 
ment extremely  beautiful  in  the  conclusion  of  this  simple 
sketch. 
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"  In  his  last  letter  from  the  Ohio,  Aloys  writes  to  his  mother  as 
follows : 

**  *  I  am  often  sad  at  heart  to  think  that  I  should  enjoy  all  this 
good  fortune  alone.  How  often  do  J  wish  that  the  whole  of  Nord- 
stetten  were  here  !  old  Zahn,  blind  Conrad,  Schakkerle  of  the 
stone-quarry,  Soges,  and  Maurice  ;  they  should  all  have  as  much 
as  ever  they  could  eat  and  drink  in  my  house.  Of  what  good  is 
all  this  plenty  to  me,  when  1  must  enjoy  it  by  myself?  Then  too 
you  should  see  Tolpatsch  with  his  four  horses  in  the  stable  and  ten 
foals  in  the  field  !  How  is  Marannele  ?  If  she  is  not  well  off,  write 
me  word, — I  will  send  her  something.  But  she  must  not  know 
from  whom  it  comes  :  it  grieves  me  to  the  very  heart  to  think  of 
her.  Mathes  of  the  Hill  lives  a  few  miles  off.  Mathilda  is  a  good 
housekeeper,  but  she  is  not  Marannele  !  I  long  to  hear  that  she 
is  well  off  and  comfortable.  Has  she  any  children  ?  On  our  voy- 
age we  had  with  us  a  very  learned  countryman  of  ours.  Dr.  Sta- 
berle  of  Ulm,  who  showed  me  on  a  globe  that  when  it  is  day  in 
America  it  is  night  in  Nordstetten,  and  the  reverse  :  I  did  not 
think  much  about  it  at  the  time,  but  now,  when  I  am  in  the  fields, 
and  wondering  to  myself  what  they  are  doing  at  Nordstetten,  then 
it  comes  into  my  head,  Potz  blitz  !  they  are  at  this  minute  asleep, 
and  Schakkerle's  son  John  the  watchman  is  going  his  rounds,  and 
calling,  *  God  and  the  Virgin  keep  us  ! '  But  the  worst  is  on  Sun- 
day, to  think  that  it  is  then  Saturday  night  in  Nordstetten.  This 
should  not  be  ;  all  should  have  one  day.  Last  Sunday  evening 
we  were  at  a  dance  at  cousin  Mathes',  and  I  recollected  that  it 
was  then  the  church  festival  in  Nordstetten.  I  should  never  forget 
that,  if  I  were  to  live  a  hundred  years.  Ah  !  I  wish  I  could  be  in 
Nordstetten  again,  just  for  one  hour  ;  then  I'd  show  the  Bailiff 
what  sort  of  a  man  a  free  citizen  of  America  is.  Farewell!" — • 
pp.  36-38. 

The  tales,  though  each  is  distinct  and  independent  of 
the  rest,  yet  for  the  most  part  all  contain  allusions  to  the 
same  circle  of  personages ;  and  thus  we  do  not  lose  sight 
of  Tolpatsch  altogether,  although  his  history  professedly 
terminates  here.  The  reader  will  be  gratified  to  find  from 
one  of  the  subsequent  stories,  that  he  became  a  prosperous 
and  happy  citizen  of  the  Republic,  and  was  fain  to  console 
himself  for  the  loss  of  his  faithless  Marannele,  by  a  union 
with  the  Mathilda  to  whom  he  alludes  in  the  above  extract. 
There  is  a  long  letter  of  his  introduced  into  the  story  of 
*'  Ivo,"  which  we  regard  as  the  very  ideal  of  simple  and 
natural  tenderness  and  beauty.  It  is  too  long^^for  inser- 
tion, but  we  promise  the  reader  of  "  Tolpatsch,"  that  as  a 
supplement  of  this  interesting  little  sketch,  and  as  a  pic- 
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ture  of  honest  unsophisticated  heartiness  and  simplicity,  it 
will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal.^ 

The  general  character  of  the  remaining  tales,  (with  the 
exception  of  "Ivo,^^  which  is  much  more  elaborate,)  will 
be  sufficiently  understood  from  what  we  hafe  said  of 
"  Tolpatsch/'  The  plot  in  most  of  them  is  exceedingly 
simple,  and  the  narrative  little  more  than  a  slender  thread, 
by  which  the  several  sketches  which  they  embody  are  con- 
nected together.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  extremely 
characteristic,  and  illustrate  very  strikingly  the  leading 
social  peculiarities  of  this  primitive  land.  Among  these 
may  be  specially  enumerated  ""  The  May  Tree,^'  and 
*'  The  Axe,"  two  sketches  illustrative  of  village  law  in  the 
Black  Forest.  They  are  drawn  in  a  singularly  bold  and 
graphic  style,  and  will  be  found  doubly  interesting  from 
the  novelty  of  the  usages  on  which  they  are  based. 

We  shall  print,  however,  in  preference,  a  passage  from 
another,  and  in  many  respects  a  more  painful  story, 
entitled  '^  Vefele.'^  It  illustrates  very  strikingly  the  opera- 
tion of  a  feeling  not  peculiar  to  the  Black  Forest;  the 
distrust  and  jealousy  with  which  the  peasantry  regard  the 
consolidation  of  landed  property,  and  the  ^  habitual  and 
almost  instinctive  tendency  to  regard  the  rise  of  any  one 
even  from  among  their  own  number  to  the  class  of  **  lord" 
or  chief  proprietor,  as  an  addition  to  the  number  of  their 
traditionary  enemies  and  oppressors. 

It  would  carry  us  beyond  our  prescribed  limit,  to  attempt 
an  analysis  of  the  plot.  We  shall  be  content  with  the 
following  sketch,  ^^the  Peasant-lord,"  father  of  Vefele, 
the  heroine  of  the  story.  How  many  home  associations 
does  it  not  suggest! 

"  For  thirty  years  tlie  Peasant-lord  had  dwelt  in  the  village  ; 
but  whenever  he  fell  out  with  any  one,  the  nickname  given  him 
was  *  the  Baisingen  straw-walker,*  and  his  wife  was  called  *  the 
crooked-back  ladj  of  Baisingen.'  Mistress  Zahn  was  however  by 
no  means  crook-backed  ;  in  her  old  age  she  was  still  a  tall  and 
handsome  woman,  with  an  erect  carriage  :  her  left  foot  was  only 
a  little  too  short,  which  occasioned  her  to  limp  in  walking.  This 
bodily  defect  however  was  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  her  great 
wealth  :  her  father,  old  Staufer,  once  said  publicly  in  the  village- 
inn,  that  his  daughter's  short  foot  mattered  not,  for  that  he  would 
put  a  full  measure  of  dollars  under  it,  and  it  would  be  seen  whe- 
ther that  did  not  make  all  straight. 

"  Old  Staufer  kept  his  word,  and  when  Zahn  married  his  daugh- 
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ter,  he  filled  a  measure  with  dollars,  drew  the  strike  across  it,  and 
said,  'There,  all  that  is  in  the  measure  is  yours!'  To  complete 
the  joke,  his  daughter  had  to  put  her  left  foot  upon  it ;  and  the 
corn-measure,  thus  filled  with  monej,  was  placed  as  the  chief  orna- 
ment on  the  wedding-table. 

"  With  this  money  Zahn  soon  afterwards  bought  the  estate  of  the 
lord  of  Schleitheim  :  he  built  himself  a  large  and  splendid  house, 
and  thus  got  the  name  of  'the  Peasant-lord.'  Out  of  nine  chil- 
dren, who  were  born  to  him,  five  lived  to  grow  up,  three  sons  and 
two  daughters.  His  youngest  child  was  Vefele  :  she  was  so  fair 
and  delicately  formed,  that,  partly  in  envy,  yet  partly  because  they 
were  forced  to  acknowledge  her  superiority,  the  villagers  called  her 
*  the  lady.'  Whenever  her  name  was  mentioned,  it  was  the  general 
remark,  half  in  pity  and  half  in  spite,  that  Vefele  was  a  '  marked 
child,'  for  she  had  inherited  the  short  foot  of  her  mother.  The 
expression  marlced  conveys  an  unfavourable  meaning :  people  who 
are  red-haired,  hunchbacked,  one-eyed,  or  limping,  are  commonly 
called  so  ;  as  if  these  defects  were  a  mark  set  upon  them  by  Hea- 
ven, because  those  who  bear  them  are  usually  ill-natured  and  not 
to  be  trusted.  As  a  natural  result,  these  unfortunate  creatures, 
from  being  treated  with  scorn  and  suspicion,  generally  become 
cunning,  bitter,  and  deceitful :  an  unjust  prejudice  at  the  outset 
calls  forth  those  very  consequences,  which  are  afterwards  regarded 
as  a  confirmation  of  the  prejudice  itself. 

**  Vefele  indeed  did  nobody  any  harm  ;  she  was  on  the  contrary 
good  and  kind  to  all ;  but  the  hatred  of  the  whole  village  towards 
the  Peasant-lord  was  extended  to  his  children. 

'*  The  Peasant-lord  carried  on  a  lawsuit  with  the  whole  parish 
for  eighteen  years  ;  he  laid  claim  to  the  patronage  belonging  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  demanded  the  various  dues,  tributes, 
and  other  rights  attaching  to  the  soil :  he  had  moreover  fifty  votes 
in  the  election  of  the  Bailiff.  But  these  customary  dues  were  paid 
by  the  peasants  with  grumbling,  and  even  open  insult,  so  deep- 
rooted  was  their  vexation  and  enmity.  Thus  it  is  with  men  !  To 
a  nobleman,  a  baron,  or  a  count,  these  peasants  would  have  paid 
all  without  a  murmur ;  but  now  they  cursed  every  grain  which 
they  had  to  give  to  a  man  whom  they  looked  upon  as  one  of  them- 
selves. The  only  mode  of  revenge  which  they  could  devise  was 
to  cut  down  the  Peasant-lord's  corn  by  night,  when  it  was  still 
green.  But  this  only  produced  a  twofold  injury  ;  for  old  Zahn 
laid  his  complaint  before  the  Syndics,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  decree,  that,  as  the  transgressors  were  not  discovered,  the  damage 
should  fall  upon  the  parish,  and  he  should  be  compensated  out  of 
the  parish  funds.  Ever  after  the  Peasant-lord  had  a  ranger  of  his 
own,  one-half  of  whose  wages  the  village  had  to  pay. 

"The  disagreements  and  bickerings  between  the  Peasant-lord 
and  the  peasants  of  the  village  continued  unabated. 

**  It  happened  that  a  new  lawyer  went  to  settle  in  the  little  town 
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of  Sulz,  and  now  began  the  lawsuit,  in  which  as  much  paper  was 
scribbled  over  as  would  have  covered  a  whole  acre  of  land. 

"  The  village  of  Nordstetten,  together  with  a  large  portion  of 
the  Black  Forest,  at  that  time  belonged  to  Austria.  The  Governor 
resided  at  Rottenburg,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  was  in  Freiburg  ; 
but  a  cause  of  great  importance  might  be  carried  even  further  ; 
and,  from  the  complicated  nature  of  the  proceedings  in  a  distant 
jurisdiction,  it  was  easy  to  keep  a  lawsuit  in  constant  doubt  and 
confusion  until  doomsday. 

*'  In  time  the  quarrel  between  the  Peasant-lord  and  his  neigh- 
bours grew  into  an  open  strife  between  the  inhabitants  of  Baisingen 
and  Nordstetten.  The  Baisingen  folks  jeered  and  bantered  the 
others  at  market  or  in  the  town,  whenever  thej  and  the  Nord- 
stetters  met ;  calling  them  in  derision  their  subjects  and  servants, 
because  a  Baisingen  peasant  ruled  over  them.  The  Nordstetten 
folks  in  their  turn  gave  tit  for  tat,  and  were  always  ready  with  as 
good  a  word  to  give  back.  At  first  both  parties  laughed  and  joked 
at  one  another  only  as  *  good  friends  ;'  but  by  degrees  the  taunts 
and  insults  grew  more  and  more  rude,  and  ere  they  were  aware, 
war  had  broken  out  on  both  sides,  and  they  came  to  a  good  hearty 
cudgelling-match.  This  first  took  place  at  the  market  of  Ergen- 
zingen,  and  from  that  time  the  Nordstetters  and  the  Baisingers 
could  never  meet  without  coming  to  blows  ;  whenever  the  young 
men  of  the  two  villages  met  at  a  dance  or  a  wedding,  however 
peaceable  at  first,  the  feast  always  ended  in  a  pitched  battle. 

*•  The  Peasant-lord  dwelt  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  as  in  a 
desert ;  no  one  spoke  to  him,  no  one  visited  him.  The  instant  he 
showed  his  face  in  the  village  inn,  all  was  in  a  moment  still,  and  it 
always  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  folks  had  that  instant  been  talking 
of  him.  He  laid  his  tobacco-bag,  filled  with  the  best  tobacco,  on 
the  table  :  but  no  one  would  ever  ask  for  or  accept  a  pipeful.  At 
first  old  Zahn  took  all  the  pains  he  could,  by  kindness  and  friendly 
behaviour,  to  dissipate  the  general  and  apparently  concerted  en- 
mity ;  for  he  was  by  nature  a  good-hearted  man,  though  somewhat 
austere.  But  when  he  saw  that  it  was  of  no  avail,  he  scorned 
them  all,  set  them  at  defiance,  and  obstinately  resolved  to  make 
good  his  rights.  He  kept  entirely  aloof  from  all  the  villagers, 
hired  day-labourers  from  Ahldorf  to  till  his  fields,  and,  as  if  he 
would  not  even  worship  God  together  with  his  neighbours,  he  went 
every  Sunday  morning  to  church  at  Horb.  As  he  thus  walked 
forth,  his  carriage  was  stately,  although  he  was  short-set  and 
broad-shouldered  :  his  three-cornered  hat  was  stuck  a  little  on  the 
left  side,  with  a  bold  air,  and  the  broad  part  brought  in  front,  so 
that  the  shadow  which  it  cast  on  his  features  made  them  look 
darker  and  more  serious  than  they  were  in  reality.  He  strode 
along  with  a  firm  step,  and  the  large  silver  buttons  set  in  a  close 
row  on  his  blue  coat,  without  a  collar,  and  the  round  silver  but- 
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tons  on  his  red  waistcoat,  jingled  one  against  another  as  clear 
as  a  bell. 

"  The  mother  and  her  children,  but  especially  her  two  daugh- 
ters, Agatha  and  Vefele,  suffered  most  by  this  estrangement  from 
the  villagers  ;  and  often  did  they  weep  together  and  lament  their 
lot,  whilst  old  Zahn  was  sitting  till  a  late  hour  over  a  bottle  of 
wine  with  his  lawyer  in  the  town.  The  rancorous  feeling  in  the 
village  went  so  far,  that  even  the  poor  people,  for  fear  of  the  rest, 
dared  not  receive  alms  from  the  Peasant-lord's  house  ;  and  it  was 
only  in  secret,  and  unknown  both  to  old  Zahn  and  the  villagers, 
that  the  good  woman  and  her  daughters  practised  their  charity : 
they  took  potatoes,  corn  and  meal  by  stealth,  as  if  they  were 
thieving,  into  the  garden,  where  the  poor  folks  waited  to  receive 
theirbounty."— pp.  60-66.. 

By  far  the  longest,  however,  and  in  every  respect  the 
most  finished  of  Auerbach's  tales,  is  the  last  in  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor's volume,  '"^  Ivo,"  or  as  it  stands  in  the  original,  ''  Ivo, 
the  Young  Priest.  ""'''*  It  is  the  story  of  a  pious  and  simple 
peasant  youth,  who,  under  an  impulse  of  childish  enthu- 
siasm, has  devoted  himself  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
and,  without  fully  investigating  his  dispositions,  or  strictly- 
questioning  his  heart  as  to  the  state  of  life  which  he  would 
really  prefer,  pursues  his  clerical  studies,  partly  because  such 
is  the  pious  wish  of  his  parents,  and  especially  of  his  fond 
and  thoroughly  religious  mother ;  partly  because  he  is  for  a 
long  time  actually  unconscious  of  any  indisposition  on  his 
own  part  towards  the  profession  for  which  he  has  been 
designed.  In  the  end,  however,  his  dispositions  become 
apparent  to  himself;  and  after  a  hard  contest  with  his  own 
feelings,  and  with  his  reluctance  to  give  pain  to  his  parents, 
he  abandons  his  studies,  settles  down  into  a  Black  Forest 
peasant,  and  marries  Emmerenz,  one  of  his  early  playmates, 
for  whom  even  as  a  child,  he  had  formed  an  affection  which 
he  long  suppressed,  and  of  whose  depth  and  fervour  he  was 
long  unconscious.  The  story  is  told  with  perfect  simplicity 
and  with  great  tenderness  and  purity  throughout;  and 
though  some  may  be  inclined  at  first  sight  to  question  the 
propriety  of  its  moral,  yet,  although  it  has  some  serious 
defects  to  which  we  shall  allude  hereafter,  we  are  disposed 
on  the  whole  to  think,  that  the  lesson  is  one  which  may 
not  be  without  its  application  among  ourselves.     We  shall 

*  "Ivo  der  Hajrle'  —  Hajrle  being  a  local  idiomatic  form  for 
P/arrlein,  or  Ilerrlein. 
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make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  extracting  at  some  length 
from  this  interesting  little  tale,  more  indeed  for  the  sake  of 
its  own  simple  beauty,  than  with  a  view  to  any  critical 
observation,  beyond  barely  what  may  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  correct  what  we  believe  to  be  the  questionable 
tendency  of  some  of  the  author's  views. ^ 

The  tale  opens  with  the  event  which  first  gave  the 
impulse  to  Ivo's  wishes,  and  excited  in  his  childish  imagi- 
nation the  idea  of  devoting  himself  to  the  Church — the 
JPriniitice,  (or  the  first  Mass  and  Sermon,)  of  a  young 
priest  of  Ivo's  native  village.  In  the  Cathohc  provinces  of 
Germany,  this  ceremony  is  always  a  high  festival. 

•*  The  following  morning  dawned  brightly  on  the  village.  Ivo 
was  drest  by  his  mother  betimes,  in  a  new  jacket  of  striped  Ger- 
man velvet,  with  (as  he  fancied)  silver  buttons,  and  in  short,  well- 
washed  leather  breeches  :  he  was  to  carry  the  crucifix.  Gretle, 
Ivo's  eldest  sister,  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  into  the 
road, — *  to  make  room  in  the  house,'  as  she  said:  then  enjoining 
him  not  to  come  inside  the  door  again,  she  hastened  back  to  her 
work.  Ivo  went  into  the  village  ;  the  men  and  lads  were  standing 
about  in  groups,  half  drest,  without  coat  or  jacket.  Here  and 
there  women  and  girls  were  running  from  one  house  to  another, 
without  their  smart  bodices,  their  hair  but  partly  drest,  and  carry- 
ing the  fluttering  red  hair-ribands  in  their  hands.  Ivo  thought  it 
a  great  piece  of  tyranny  in  his  sister  to  drive  him  from  the  house  ; 
he  would  have  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  as  to  have  gone  out,  like 
the  men,  first  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  then,  as  soon  as  the  bell 
tolled,  to  have  appeared  in  full  splendour ;  but  he  dared  not  return 
home,  nor  indeed  ventured  to  sit  down  anywhere,  for  fear  of  spoil- 
ing his  clothes  ;  so  he  went  cautiously  through  the  village. 

"Waggon  after  waggon  arrived,  bringing  peasants  and  their 
wives  from  a  distance ;  stools  and  chairs  were  brought  out  of  the 
houses,  and  placed  for  the  visitors  to  alight,  who  were  cordially 
received  and  welcomed.  Every  one  appeared  this  day  thoroughly 
joyous  at  heart  and  elated,  like  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  wel- 
coming back  in  triumph  a  victorious  hero  to  the  place  of  his  birth. 
The  whole  way  from  the  church  to  the  Boxhill  the  road  was  strewn 
with  grass  and  flowers,  which  shed  a  sweet  perfume  around.  The 
Bailiff  came  out  of  Christie  the  tailor's  house,  and  remained  un- 
covered until  he  found  himself  in  the  road  again.  Soges  too  was 
decked  out  smartly,  with  a  newly- japanned  sword-belt,  and  shone 
in  all  his  glory. 

"  The  Bailiff's  lady  soon  afterwards  made  her  appearance,  lead- 
ing by  the  hand  her  little  daughter  Babele,  a  girl  six  years  of  age. 
Babele  was  drest  like  a  bride  ;  she  had  the  ^chappel*  with  the 

*  A  chaplet  of  glittering  silver  spangles. 
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little  wreath  upon  her  head,  and  was  splendidly  attired  ;  in  fact 
Babele  was  to  act  the  bride  of  the  young  ecclesiastic  in  the  ap- 
proaching ceremony.  The  bell  tolled,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
groups  of  peasants  in  their  shirt-sleeves  suddenly  dispersed,  and 
went  home  to  dress  themselves  in  proper  trim  ;  Ivo  went  to  the 
church. 

*'  Amidst  the  sound,  of  the  bells,  the  procession  at  length  moved 
out  of  the  church.  The  flags  fluttered,  the  town-band  of  music, 
which  had  come  expressly  from  Horb,  played  lustily,  and,  mingled 
with  all  the  other  sounds,  were  heard  the  prayers  of  the  men  and 
women.  Ivo  walked  in  front,  by  the  side  of  the  Schoolmaster, 
carrying  the  crucifix.  Upon  the  Boxhill  stood  the  altar,  beauti- 
fully adorned  ;  the  chalices  and  lamps,  and  the  spangled  robes  of 
the  saints,  glittered  in  the  sun,  and  the  multitude  stretched  over 
field  and  hill. 

*'  The  young  priest  now  ascended  the  steps  of  the  altar,  folding 
his  fair  hands  upon  his  breast ;  he  was  clad  in  a  gold-embroidered 
garment,  his  bare  head  ornamented  only  with  the  gilt  chaplet ; 
with  a  pallid  and  pious  expression,  he  bowed  low  continually,  amid 
the  sounds  of  music.  Ivo  hardly  dared  to  look  up.  Before  him 
walked  the  Bailiff's  daughter  Babele,  who,  as  his  bride,  bore  in  her 
hand  a  lighted  taper,  wound  round  with  rosemary :  she  took  her 
place  by  the  side  of  the  altar. 

'*  The  high  mass  began,  and  when  the  little  bell  tinkled,  all  the 
multitude  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground  ;  not  a  sound  was  heard, 
except  the  fluttering  of  a  flight  of  doves,  which  passed  directly 
over  the  altar.  Ivo  would  not  have  looked  up  at  that  instant  for 
the  world :  he  thought  to  himself  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  then 
descending,  to  change  the  wine  and  bread,  and  that  no  mortal  eye 
could  venture  to  look  up  without  being  blinded. 

*'  The  Chaplain  of  Horb  now  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  addressed 
the  young  priest  in  a  solemn  and  impressive  manner  ;  after  which 
the  latter  also  went  up  into  the  pulpit.  Ivo  sat  not  far  off,  on  a 
footstool ;  with  his  right  elbow  fixed  upon  his  knee,  and  his  chin 
resting  upon  his  hand,  he  listened  attentively :  he  understood 
little  of  what  was  said,  but  his  eyes  were  rivetted  upon  the  lips 
and  the  look  of  the  preacher,  who  spoke  from  the  heart,  and  his 
whole  mind  was  filled  with  childlike  and  loving  thoughts  of  God 
and  of  the  good  priest. 

*' When  the  procession  set  out  again  homeward,  amidst  the 
ringing  of  bells  and  the  triumphal  sounds  of  the  music,  Ivo  seized 
the  crucifix  fast  with  both  his  hands.  The  crowd  now  gradually 
dispersed  ;  every  one  spoke  with  rapture  of  the  young  priest,  and 
said  how  blest  the  parents  of  such  a  son  must  be.  Christie  the 
tailor  and  his  wife  went  down  the  covered  flight  of  steps  upon  the 
hill-side,  their  hearts  overflowing  with  blissful  feelings.  They  were 
not  people  ordinarily  thought  much  of,  but  to-day  all  pressed  up 
to  them  with  marked  respect,  to  offer  their  congratulations.     The 
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good  -woman  thanked  them  with  her  looks,  but  her  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears  of  joj,  and  she  could  not  speak  for  weeping.  Iro  was 
told  by  his  cousin  from  Rexingen,  who  had  come  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremony,  that  Gregory's  parents  had  thenceforth  to  address 
him  with  respect  and  deference. 

•'  *  Is  that  true,  mother  V  he  asked. 

*'  *  Certainly,'  she  replied  ;  •'  he  is  now  greater  than  any  of  us.' 

•'  But  their  happiness  did  not  end  here  ;  the  actual  worldly 
advantage  that  must  accrue  to  Christie  the  tailor  was  not  forgotten 
in  the  general  talk :  people  said  that  he  was  now  provided  for  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Gregory's  sister  Cordele  too  would  no  doubt  be 
his  housekeeper,  and  Gregory  would  prove  a  blessing  to  his  family 
and  an  honour  to  the  whole  village. 

*'  Ivo  walked  home  between  his  parents,  each  leading  him  by 
the  hand.  *  Father,'  said  he,  *  Gregory  should  be  the  parson 
here.' 

*'  *  That  would  not  do,'  said  his  father  ;  *  a  priest  is  never  to 
serve  in  the  place  where  he  is  born.' 

*«*Why  not?' 

*'*  Pshaw!  with  your  continual,  silly  ivhy! — because  it  is  so,* 
answered  Valentine.  But  his  wife  added,  *  You  know,  Ivo,  he 
would  have  too  many  friends  and  kinsfolk  in  the  village,  and 
would  not  be  impartial. ' 

*'  The  fact  was,  the  good  woman  either  did  not  herself  know,  or 
could  not  explain  to  the  child,  that  in  such  a  case  the.  sanctity  of 
the  office,  and  the  reverence  for  the  person  of  the  priest,  would  be 
diminished  by  the  knowledge  of  his  origin  and  his  growth  from 
infancy  to  manhood. 

•'After  a  while  Valentine  said,  *Upon  my  word,  the  parson 
leads  the  best  life  in  the  world  ;  he  never  gets  hard  skin  on  his 
hands  from  ploughing,  nor  back- ache  from  reaping,  and  yet  the 
barn  at  the  parsonage  is  as  full  as  his  neighbours'.  He  lies  on  his 
sofa,  and  thinks  over  his  sermon,  and  makes  all  his  family  happy. 
Ivo,  my  boy,  if  you  are  a  good  lad,  you  may  one  day  be  a  priest 
yourself:  would  you  like  it  ?' 

"  '  Ay,  that  I  should,'  said  Ivo  eagerly,  looking  up  at  his  father 
with  wistful  eyes  ;  '  but  you  should  never  say  your  Reverence  to 
me,'  he  added. 

•'  'Well,  well,  there's  time  enough  to  think  about  those  matters,* 
answered  Valentine  smiling.'' — pp.  183-189. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  this  extremely  beautifnl.  It 
presents,  in  a  few  delicate  touches,  all  the  leading  familiari- 
ties of  the  characters  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  story ;  the 
hard  and  worldly,  but  yet,  in  his  own  way,  honest  and 
affectionate  father,  the  humble  and  pious,  though  doatingly 
and  even  proudly  fond  mother,  and  the  artless  enthusiastic 
child ;  and  it  lets  us  into  the  whole  detail  of  life  at  Nord- 
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stetten,  as  completely  as  though  all  its  every-day  mlnutla3 
had  been  elaborately  described.  Seldom,  too,  have  we  met 
anything  more  successful  than  the  description  of  the  pro« 
gross  of  Ivo's  destin}^;  his  childhood — his  love  for  Nazi  the 
old  herdsman — his  innocent  attachment  to  Emmerenz — 
his  boyish  life — his  first  studies — the  Latin  school — till  at 
length  the  time  comes  for  his  entering  the  Seminary,  or, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  volume  before  us,  the  Cloister,  where 
his  strictly  professional  education  commences.  There  are 
whole  chapters  in  this  portion  of  the  tale,  which  we  would 
gladly  transcribe  if  it  were  possible.  Mother  Christina's 
visit  to  the  chaplain  at  Horb,  preparatory  to  placing  her 
boy  at  the  Latin  school,  the  preparations  for  his  departure, 
the  blue  coat,  providently  made  large  enough  to  allow  him 
to  grow,  the  visit  with  which  he  is  honoured  by  the  sheriff's 
sons,  who  are  his  school-mates,  and  numberless  other 
scenes  of  the  same  character,  all  described  with  a  sim- 
plicity and  at  the  same  time  an  effect  which  are  really 
captivating;  We  regret  still  more  the  necessity  of  passing 
over  Ivo's  leave-taking  of  his  native  village,  when  he  is 
about,  to  enter  the  ecclesiastical  seminary,  which  though  it 
want  the  exquisite  tenderness,  is,  in  some  respects,  little 
inferior  to  the  same  scenes  in  Carleton's  ^*  Poor  Scholar.'* 
But  we  could  not  think  of  omitting  the  arrival  of  the 
party  at  the  Seminary.  It  consists  of  Ivo,  his  mother, 
Nazi  the  old  herdsman,  and  Bartel,  a  poor  orphan  who  is 
also  entering  the  Seminary,  and  whom  [they  have  good- 
naturedly  brought  with  them  in  their  humble  vehicle. 

*'  Our  travellers  put  up  at  the  Grapes,  not  far  from  the  Cloister; 
but  hardly  had  thej  seated  themselves  at  table,  when  the  bell 
tolled  for  vespers.  Mistress  Christina  rose,  and  beckoned  to  the 
two  lads,  who  went  with  her  to  the  church. 

"  There  is  a  deep  power  in  the  everywhere  visibleness  of  the 
Catholic  religion  :  whithersoever  you  wander,  her  temples  stand 
open,  the  sanctuaries  of  your  faith  and  hope  ;  everywhere  you  see 
your  fellow-creatures  prostrate  in  devotion  before  the  same  sacred 
objects,  and  repeating  the  same  words  in  prayer :  you  are  every- 
where among  brethren,  and  children  of  the  one  holy  and  visible 
Father  at  Rome. 

«*  Thus  knelt  Christina  before  the  altar,  with  the  two  boys, 
absorbed  in  silent  prayer :  they  were  no  longer  conscious  how  far 
they  were  from  home,  for  even  here  the  hand  of  the  Lord  had 
erected  a  blessed  home  for  the  stranger.  With  a  firm  and  fervent 
trust  in  God,  Christina  took  her  boy  Ivo  by  one  hand,  and  Bartel 
by  the  other,  and  went  with  them  to  the  Cloister. 
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•*  Here  there  was  a  great  bustle  and  running  to  and  fro,  and 
people  were  to  be  seen  in  various-coloured  dresses,  from  all  the 
Catholic  parts  of  the  country  round  about.  When  the  usher  at 
the  door  of  the  Cloister  had  examined  and  returned  the  certificates 
to  Christina,  all  three  were  conducted  to  the  presence  of  the 
Director.  He  was  a  gruff-looking  old  man,  and  to  all  that  Chris- 
tina said  he  merely  replied,  '  Very  well,  very  well,  all  right.'  The 
truth  was  that  his  attention  had  this  day  been  unusually  tried, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  was  somewhat  sparing 
in  his  words. 

**  Ivo  twitched  his  mother's  gown,  and  she  now  begged  that  *  his 
Reverence'  would  be  pleased  to  allow  her  son  to  sleep  this  night 
at  the  inn.  After  a  pause  the  Director  said,  '  Very  well,  but 
mind  that  early  to-morrow  morning,  before  church- time,  he  must 
be  here.' 

**  As  Bartel  took  leave  of  Mistress  Christina,  he  poured  out  a 
volume  of  thanks  ;  for  the  poor  lad  was  so  used  to  such  expressions 
of  gratitude,  that  the  words  were  on  his  tongue's  end  :  then  he 
followed  the  usher  to  his  chamber.  Ivo  jumped  for  joy  at  the 
thought  of  remaining  a  little  longer  with  his  mother,  and  they 
chatted  together  till  late  into  the  night. 

"  The  sun  shone  forth  brightly  the  next  morning.  Full  an  hour 
before  church-time,  Ivo,  taking  his  mother's  hand,  went  to  the 
Cloister,  while  Nazi  followed  behind,  carrying  the  luggage  and 
Bartel's  bundle.  Mistress  Christina  now  helped  Ivo  to  put  his 
clothes  into  the  cupboard,  which  was  cleared  to  receive  them,  and 
counted  out  all  the  things  ;  but  every  now  and  then  she  turned 
round,  with  a  troubled  look,  for  she  saw  that  no  less  than  twelve 
boys  were  to  sleep  in  the  same  chamber. 

"  When  the  bell  of  the  Cloister  church  tolled,  the  mother  and 
son  parted,  for  Ivo  had  now  to  join  his  companions.  As  soon  as 
the  service  was  ended,  Christina  went  to  the  good  woman  who  had 
charge  of  the  larder,  a  pleasant,  conversable  dame,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  friends  with  her,  begging  her  to  give  Ivo  a  snack 
between  the  regular  hours  of  meals,  as  the  boy  was  delicate,  adding 
that  she  would  gladly  pay  for  all. 

*'  Ivo  got  permission  to  go  with  his  mother  to  the  inn  for  a  short 
time  before  dinner  ;  and  here  again  she  enjoined  the  landlady 
always  to  give  her  boy  whatever  he  wanted,  and  to  put  it  all  down 
punctually  in  the  bill,  which  should  be  paid  to  a  farthing.  The 
officious  hostess  was  lavish  of  her  promises,  although  she  knew  well 
enough  that  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  do  anything  for  the  lad. 

*'  At  dinner  Ivo  ate  with  a  good  appetite  ;  he  knew  indeed  that 
his  mother  was  not  far  from  him.  But  afterwards  he  returned  to 
the  inn  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  now  came  the  saddest  parting. 
He  went  first  into  the  stable,  to  Nazi,  who  was  just  harnessing 
the  horse. 

*' '  Nazi,'  said  he,  *  you  won't  forget  me  ?' 
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"  *  No,  no,  you  may  trust  me  for  that,  as  sure  as  the  Bible,' 
answered  Nazi,  pushing  the  collar  over  the  horse's  neck  ;  he  did 
not  look  round,  for  he  wished  to  hide  his  emotion. 

"  *  And  give  my  love  to  all  the  good  people  who  ask  for  me.' 

"'Ay,  ay, — only  don't  grieve  so  at  being  away  from  home; 
there  is  a  pleasure  in  going  away,  when  we  think  that  we  leave 
behind  those  who  love  us,  and  that  we  have  done  no  one  any 
wrong.' 

"Nazi's  voice  faltered  and  he  felt  choked,  but  Ivo  did  not  remark 
it,  for  he  continued :  '  And  the  pigeons  too,  you  will  not  give  them 
away  till  I  come  back?' 

*'  'Not  a  feather  of  them  !  But  now  go  indoors  to  your  mother  ; 
'tis  time  for  us  to  be  starting,  or  to-morrow  will  slip  away  before 
we  reach  home  ;  only  do  be  happy  and  cheerful,  and  don't  take 
it  to  heart  so  ;  Ehingen  is  n't  out  of  the  world,  you  know. — Hip, 
old  horse  !' 

"  So  saying  he  led  the  horse  to  the  cart,  and  Ivo  went  to  look 
for  his  mother.  Poor  Christina  was  weeping  bitterly ;  as  soon  as 
Ivo  saw  her,  he  repressed  his  own  grief,  exclaiming,  *  Do  not  cry 
so,  mother  :  Ehingen  is  not  out  of  the  world,  you  know  ;  and  at 
Easter  I  shall  come  home  again,  and  then  we'll  all  be  merry 
together,  won't  we  V 

"  His  mother  pressed  her  lips  close  together  with  pain :  then 
she  stooped  and  put  her  arms  round  Ivo's  neck,  and  kissed  him 
again  and  again,  saying,  *  Be  good  and  pious,  Ivo  ! '  These  were 
the  last  words  she  sobbed  out ;  then  she  got  into  the  cart ;  the 
horse  looked  round,  as  if  to  take  a  last  leave  of  Ivo,  Nazi  nodded 
again,  the  cart  drove  off,  and  they  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

"  Ivo  stood  there  awhile,  with  his  hands  folded,  and  hanging 
down  his  head.  When  he  raised  his  eyes  again,  filled  with  tears, 
his  mother  and  Nazi  were  gone.  A  sudden  impulse  seized  him  : 
he  darted  through  the  street  after  the  cart,  and  presently  saw  it  at 
a  distance  hastening  along  the  road.  For  some  minutes  he  stood 
fixed  to  the  spot,  watching  it,  and  then  with  a  deep  sigh  he  re- 
turned to  the  town.  There,  every  one  was  happy,  and  at  home, — ■ 
he  alone  was  a  stranger,  and  unhappy. 

'*  Meanwhile  his  mother,  seated  in  the  cart,  took  her  *  Nuster'* 
in  her  hand,  and  repeated  a  prayer :  '  Dear  and  holy  Mother  of 
God  !  thou  knowest  what  a  mother's  love  is,  thou  hast  felt  it 
in  sorrow  and  in  joy.  Protect  my  child,  my  precious  boy  !  and  if 
I  sin  in  loving  him  so  much,  let  me  suffer  for  the  fault,  and  not 
him.'"— pp.  251-256. 

The  '^cloister  life"  of  Ivo,  that  part  at  least  which  can 
properly  be  called  such,  we  mean  the  detail  of  his  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  his  spiritual  exercises,  and  that  quiet 

*  From  Pater  Foster — rosary. 
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but  elevating  and  chastening  routine  of  religious  obser- 
vances, which  forms  the  especial  training  of  a  young  eccle- 
siastic, is  passed  hastily  over,  and  indeed  is  hardly  alluded 
to  even  in  passing.  In  the  practical  tendency  of  the  tale, 
we  regard  this  as  a  serious  defect ;  and  even  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  it  destroys  the  reality  and  consistency  of  the 
narrative.  But  in  truth  the  author  appears  to  have  pro- 
posed to  himself  but  one  object,  a  picture  of  the  working  of 
the  natural  feelings  and  affections  under  such  circumstan- 
ces as  those  in  which  his  hero  is  placed.  And  in  this 
picture  we  must  allow^  him  to  have  succeeded  almost  to 
perfection.  Ivo's  longings  after  his  father's  house,  his 
holidays  at  home,  the  visit  of  his  humble  friend  Nazi  to 
the  college,  his  college  friendships,  are  all  true  to  nature  in 
their  smallest  details.  The  only  blot  upon  this  portion  of 
the  tale,  is  the  character  of  his  friend  Clemens,  a  painful 
and  unnatural  conception,  which  is  made  more  disagreeable 
by  the  contrast  with  the  simplicity  and  good  taste  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  book. 

From  the  Seminary,  Ivo  is  transferred  to  the  University, 
and  this  with  the  exception  of  the  closing  scenes,  is  by  far 
the  least  interestingly  managed  portion  of  the  tale.  But 
even  this  portion  is  not  without  an  occasional  touch  of  truth 
and  nature.  Scenes  like  the  following  have  been  frequently 
described,  but  we  think  Auerbach's  description  will  not 
suffer  by  comparison  with  any  of  the  rest. 

"  One  day  a  messenger  came  in  haste  from  Nordstetten,  bring- 
ing a  letter  from  the  Bailiff  to  the  Director,  which  conveyed  a 
request  that  Ivo  might  have  leave  of  absence  to  return  home  for  a 
few  days,  as  his  mother  had  to  undergo  a  painful  surgical  opera- 
tion, and  earnestly  wished  to  see  him.  Full  of  anxiety  Ivo  has- 
tened home  with  the  messenger,  from  whom  he  heard  that  his 
mother  had  some  time  before  fallen  down  stairs  and  broken  her 
arm  ;  that  she  had  neglected  it,  and  in  consequence  was  now 
obliged  to  undergo  an  operation  to  save  her  life  :  for  her  children's 
sake  alone  would  she  consent  to  suffer  this  :  to  them  her  life  was 
precious.  It  went  to  Ivo's  soul  to  hear  the  messenger  continually 
speak  of  his  mother  as  if  she  were  already  dead,  or  at  all  events 
could  never  '  get  over  it ;'  and  he  always  ended  by  saying,  '  Ay, 
she  was  the  honestest  woman  to  be  found  far  or  near.'* 

**  The  meeting  of  mother  and  son  was  very  affecting,  and  Chris- 
tina said,  '  My  boy,  I  can  bear  it  all  better  now  that  you  are  here.* 

*  [I  must  give  the  characteristic  German  expression — so  weit 
man  kocht. — Transl.1 
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"  The  next  day  came  the  surgeon  ;  he  wished  that  the  good 
•woman's  eyes  should  be  bandaged  ;  but  she  said,  *  No,  wheel  the 
bed  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  so  that  I  can  see  the  crucifix,  and 
you  shall  see  that  I  will  not  flinch  nor  utter  a  sound.'  After  some 
remonstrance  her  wish  was  complied  with.  In  one  hand  was  her 
rosary,  and  with  the  other  she  held  firmly  her  son's  hand  ;  her 
eye  was  fixed  intently  on  the  cross,  and  she  exclaimed,  '  Thou 
blessed  Saviour,  who  hast  patiently  bore  the  greatest  suff'erings, 
strengthen  me,  keep  me  firm  if  I  tremble.  And  whatever  pains  I 
have  to  bear,  I  will  think  of  thee,  0  thou  blessed  mother  of  God ! 
and  suffer  all  in  silence.     Pray  with  me,  Ivo.' 

**  Without  a  groan  she  underwent  the  operation.  Whilst  the 
bystanders  wept  aloud,  and  Valentine,  half  fainting,  was  led  into 
the  next  room,  there  lay  Christina  silent  and  motionless  ;  her  lips 
alone  moved,  her  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  crucifix,  and  a  peaceful 
and  holy  expression  beamed  upon  her  countenance. 

*'  All  was  now  ended,  and  the  surgeon  himself  could  not  help 
praising  the  heroic  fortitude  of  his  patient.  Christina  sank  back 
upon  the  pillow,  and  tranquilly  closed  her  eyes.  Valentine,  who 
had  re-entered  the  chamber,  bent  over  his  wife  and  gazed  on  her  : 
then  heaving  a  deep  sigh  he  exclaimed,  '  God  be  praised ! '  Ivo 
knelt  down  beside  the  bed  ;  he  looked  at  his  mother,  and  prayed 
fervently.  All  present  clasped  their  hands  in  silence,  and  it  was 
as  if  the  living  Spirit  of  God  penetrated  every  heart. 

*'  When  Christina  awoke,  she  cried,  *  Valentine  !'  He  hastened 
to  her  side,  seized  her  hand,  pressed  it  to  his  heart  and  wept. 
*  Wife  !"  said  he  at  length,  *  will  you  forgive  me  ?  you  shall  never 
hear  an  unkind  word  from  me  again  ;  I  am  unworthy  of  you, — I 
see  it  all  \  and  if  the  Lord  had  taken  you  from  me,  I  should  have 
gone  mad.' 

*'  *  Nay,  nay,  do  not  say  so,  Valentine,  I  have  no  cause  to  forgive 
you.  I  know  how  good  you  are,  although  you  are  sometimes  not 
yourself :  but  do  not  fret,  Valentine  !  all  will  be  well  again ;  the 
Lord  only  willed  to  try  us.'" — pp.  353-356. 

But  though  we  could  hnger  long  with  pleasure  over 
these  charming  sketches,  we  must  hasten  to  the  close. 
This  visit  to  his  home  convinces  Ivo  that  he  has  mistaken 
his  heart  in  conceiving  that  its  tendency  was  towards  the 
sacred  ministry ;  and  that,  though  his  piety  is  still  as  fer- 
vent, and  his  principles  as  pure  as  when,  in  the  fervour  of 
his  early  boyhood,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
altar,  yet  his  real  calling  is  to  the  active  and  laborious 
life  of  the  peasant  of  his  native  forest.  The  announce- 
ment of  this  change  of  purpose  is  received  very  differently 
by  his  two  parents.  The  father  storms  and  threatens,  the 
mother  weeps  and  remonstrates  gently;  and  poor  Ivo, 
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yielding  to  the  gentler  influence  what  he  would  have  indig- 
nantly denied  to  the  violence  against  which  he  revolted, 
returns  to  the  University,  resolved  to  combat  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  overcome,  the  impulses  which  withdraw  him  from 
the  life  for  which  he  had  been  so  long  designed. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  scrupulous  fears  of  his  mother 
are  alarmed,  and  she  is  smitten  with  terror  lest  her  remon- 
strance and  entreaty  should  have  the  effect  of  making  Ivo 
enter  the  University,  unwilling  and  unprepared,  solely  in 
deference  to  her  wishes.  She  resolves  on  withdrawing  the 
influence  which  she  had  exerted,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Emmerenz,  who  is  now  her  servant  or  rather  her  com- 
panion and  assistant,  sets  about  a  letter  conveying  her 
v/ishes  on  the  subject.  The  task,  however,  proves  too 
delicate  and  too  difficult  for  the  unpractised  and  unready 
though  wilhng  scribe ;  and  as  a  last  resource,  Emmerenz 
offers  to  be  herself  the  bearer  of  Christina's  message  to 
her  son. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  adding  this  one 
further  extract. 

"  Emmerenz  took  her  place  at  the  table,  trimmed  the  wick  of 
the  lamp  with  a  pin,  arranged  all  the  things  neatly  before  her,  and 
said,  *  Now  then,  tell  me  what  to  write.' 

*'  Mistress  Christina  sat  behind  the  table,  in  the  corner  under 
the  crucifix,   and  tried  first  to  peel  another  potato;  as  she  said, 

*  Write,  dear  Ivo, — have  jou  written  that  V 

"*Yes.' 

"  *  I  am  always  thinking  of  you ':  not  an  hour  of  the  day  passes, 
nor  in  the  night,  when  I  am  in  bed  and  awake,  that  my  thoughts 
are  not  with  you,  dearest  Ivo  I' 

***]S"ot  so  fast,  or  I  can't  follow  you,'  said  Emmerenz.  She 
raised  her  face,  which  was  as  read  as  scarlet,  looked  at  the  lamp, 
and  paused  for  a  minute,  biting  the  end  of  her  pen  ;  she  too  would 
have  written  the  very  same  words  to  Ivo  :  then  putting  her  face 
close  to  the  paper,  she  wrote,  and  said  when  she  had  finished, 

*  dearest  Ivo — go  on.' 

"  *  No,  first  read  me  what  you  have  written.' 

"  Emmerenz  read. 

*'  *  Yes,  that's  right ;  now  go  on  writing ;  I  don't  feel  easy  at 
your  having  so  suddenly  changed  your  mind : — stop,  don't  write 
that  yet — we  must  not  begin  so.' 

**  Emmerenz  rested  her  chin  upon  her  hand,  awaiting  further 
instructions;  but  Christina  said,  'There,  you  have  heard  now 
what  I  wish  to  tell  him,  so  do  you  write  it  all ;  that's  the  way  the 
Schoolmaster  does.' 
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"  *  I'll  tell  you  what,'  said  Emmerenz,  jumping  up  from  her 
chair  ;  *  a  letter  might  fall  into  wrong  hands,  or  be  lost,  and  more- 
over we  don't  understand  properly  how  to  put  it  on  paper ;  the 
best  thing  will  be  for  me  to  go  to  Ivo  and  tell  him  all.  To-morrow 
is  Sunday,  and  I  shall  neglect  no  work  ;  I've  cut  the  hay,  and  will 
give  it  to  the  cattle  over-night,  and  for  one  day  my  sister  can  look 
after  things  :  the  potatoes  are  peeled,  and  I  shall  leave  all  in 
readiness,  so  that  you'll  merely  have  to  put  the  meat  to  the  fire. 
By  the  valley  'tis  only  a  walk  of  seven  hours  to  Tubingen,  and  I'll 
run  like  a  hare  ;  Sunday,  you  know,  is  a  long  day,  and  to-morrow 
evening  I  shall  be  back  in  good  time.' 

*'  *  Will  you  g6  all  alone,  and  in  the  night  too  ?' 
*  **  *  Alone  !  is  not  our  heavenly  Father  present  everywhere  ?     He 
will  stretch  his  hand  over  a  poor  girl  to  protect  her,'  added  Em- 
merenz.    *  And  I  must  go  in  the  night,  or  else  you  know  I  should 
not  get  back  to-morrow,  and  then  he  would  make  a  row.' 

"  *  Well,  I  cannot  say  no, — it  seems  as  if  it  must  be  so.  Go 
then  in  God's  name  !  Here,  take  my  Nuster  (rosary) ;  there  is  a 
little  piece  of  cedar  in  it  from  Mount  Lebanon,  which  belonged  to 
my  great-great-grandmother — that  will  protect  you.'  She  took 
down  her  rosary,  which  hung  on  the  door-post,  over  the  little  basin 
containing  the  holy  water,  reached  it  to  Emmerenz,  and  continued : 
*  Don't  walk  too  fast,  and  if  you  are  tired,  do  not  return  till  the 
day  after  to-morrow, — that's  quite  soon  enough.  And  I  have  just 
a  sixpenny-piece  in  my  pocket,  which  I'll  give  you.'  Then  opening 
the  table-drawer,  she  took  out  a  loaf  of  bread,  saying,  *  Here,  take 
this  with  you  ;  bread  out  of  the  drawer  brings  a  blessing.  But 
what  shall  I  say  to  the  folks  when  they  ask  for  you  ?  I  cannot 
tell  an  untruth.' 

**  *  Oh,  say  that  I  had  something  very  particular  to  do ;  folks 
need  not  know  everything  ;  only  I  must  manage  to  get  off  before 
he  comes  home.' 

"  With  astonishing  agility  Emmerenz  ran  up  stairs  and  down 
stairs,  and  got  every  thing  in  readiness,  as  she  had  said  ;  then  she 
went  to  her  chamber,  to  dress  herself  in  her  Sunday's  best. 
Christina  helped  her,  and  when  the  maiden  drew  out  her  prettiest 
boddice  from  the  chest,  something  wrapped  up  in  paper  fell  jingling 
on  the  floor. 

'**  What's  that?'  asked  Christina. 

"  *  Oh,  'tis  only  a  little  bit  of  glass,  which  Ivo  once  gave  me, 
when  we  were  very  little  children,'  said  the  maiden,  hastily  hiding 
the  treasure  again. 

"  When  Emmerenz  was  drest,  Christina  said,  tying  and  untying 
her  apron-string  all  the  while,  *  I  don't  know  after  all  that  it  is 
right  for  you  to  go  :  had  you  not  better  stay  here  ?' 

**  •  Stay  here  !  ten  horses  should  not  keep  me  ;  don't  be  so 
wavering  ;  you  have  promised  to  let  me  go,  and  this  would  be  the 
first  time  you  had  gone  from  your  word.' 

VOL.  XXII,— NO.  XLIV.  8 
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"  Emmerenz  went  back  into  the  sitting-room,  dipped  her  finger 
in  the  holj  water  at  the  door,  and  crossed  herself ;  she  then  set 
out  upon  her  journey.  Christina  followed  her  to  the  door,  and 
again  tried  to  dissuade  her  from  going,  but  with  a  hasty  *  God 
bless  you  ! '  Emmerenz  tripped  off.  Christina's  eyes  followed  her, 
as  she  crossed  the  garden  to  the  fields,  and  her  blessing  accom- 
panied the  maiden. 

*'  Emmerenz  chose  this  path,  in  order  to  avoid  meeting  any  of 
the  villagers.  As  she  passed  through  the  Home-close,  the  mooa 
was  hidden  behind  a  large  cloud,  and  on  entering  the  dark  forest, 
to  go  down  to  the  Neckar,  she  shuddered  a  little :  all  was  silent 
and  pitch-dark :  she  looked  round,  fancying  that  she  heard  foot- 
steps behind  her,  but  it  was  only  the  noise  of  her  own  steps  ;  and 
laughing  at  her  fears,  she  skipped  boldly  over  the  roots  which  lay 
twisted  across  the  narrow  path.  Emmerenz  had  been  well-in- 
structed, and  she  no  longer  believed  in  ghosts  and  spirits  ;  never- 
theless she  had  still  firm  faith  in  the  Mockle-Peter ;  how  indeed 
could  she  help  it,  when  so  many  people  had  actually  felt  him 
squatting  upon  their  backs  ?  and  every  now  and  then  she  lifted 
up  her  shoulder,  to  assure  herself  that  the  elf  was  not  perched 
on  it.  She  believed  too  in  the  little  Nix,  which  rolls  before  the 
traveller's  feet  in  the  shape  of  a  wild  cat  or  a  log  of  wood  ;  so  that 
when  he  goes  to  sit  down  upon  it,  he  sinks  into  the  wet  mud. 
Emmerenz  held  the  rosary  firmly  twisted  round  her  hand. 

*'  On  reaching  the  open  glade  in  the  wood,  where  the  noble 
beech-tree  stands,  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin  fixed  to  its  smooth 
trunk,  Emmerenz  knelt  down,  took  the  rosary  in  her  clasped 
hands,  and  prayed  fervently.  The  moon  shone  forth  from  the 
clouds,  full  and  clear,  and  the  maiden  rose  strengthened  in  heart, 
and  pursued  her  journey.  Her  path  now  followed  the  course  of 
the  Neckar :  on  both  sides  dark  pine-forests  stretched  up  to  the 
very  summit  of  the  hills :  the  valley  was  for  some  distance  so 
narrow,  that  there  was  only  space  for  a.  strip  of  meadow,  the  river 
and  the  road.  All  lay  in  silent  repose  ;  only  at  times  a  bird 
chirped,  roused  from  its  sleep,  as  if  to  say,  *  Ah,  how  comfortable 
it  is  here  in  the  nest ! '  the  dogs  barked,  when  Emmerenz  passed 
the  lonely  farm-yards,  the  water-mills  clappered  busily,  and  the 
maiden's  heart  beat  quick. 

"  Emmerenz  had  never  been  more  than  two  hours'  walk  from 
home,  and  many  thoughts  now  came  into  her  mind  :  she  contrasted 
the  scene  around  with  her  own  village,  and  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
*  How  different !  that  lies  on  the  hill-side,  and  has  fields  as  fat  as 
bacon.'  She  only  wished  that  the  Necker  could  be  carried  over 
the  hill,  that  there  might  not  be  such  a  want  of  water. 

"  The  stars  glittered  brightly,  and  looking  up,  Emmerenz  said 
to  herself,  *  How  wonderful  it  is  to  see  so  many  millions  of  stars 
sparkling  above  there,  like  so  many  little  lights  in  a  large  sooty 
frying-pan,  only  far,  far  more  beautiful  and  holy  !     And  to  think 
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that  God  sits  up  above  there,  and  keeps  watch  over  all  the  world ! 
How  many  beautiful  things  one  loses  in  the  year  by  sleeping  !  and 
if  a  man  does  not  look  sharply  about  him,  he  sees  little  even  when 
his  eyes  are  open.  Yes,  lie  was  right,  I  observe  things  much  better 
now,  and  there  is  a  great  pleasure  in  it.'  At  this  instant  a  falling- 
star  caught  her  eye  ;  Emmerenz  raised  her  hands  and  exclaimed, 
*  Ivo  !*  She  stood  still,  and  looked  abashed  upon  the  ground  ;  she 
had  betrayed  the  deepest  wish  of  her  heart ;  for,  as  is  well  known, 
whatever  any  one  wishes  at  the  moment  a  star  falls  is  sure  to  come 
to  pass. 

*'  Emmerenz  hastened  on  her  way,  and  as  she  passed  a  little 
water-mill  she  thought,  *  Ah  now,  if  I  had  but  such  a  mill  as  that 
yonder,  I'd  work  like  a  horse.  What  a  fine  thing  it  must  be  to 
look  at  such  a  pretty  little  property  and  be  able  to  call  it  mine  ! 
Weli-a-day !  I  should  like  to  know  whom  he  would  marry,  if  he 
were  not  to  be  a  priest.  Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  would  run  for 
him  just  as  readily  if  he  took  another — quite  as  readily  ?  no,  per- 
haps not  quite,  but  yet  with  heart  and  good-will.  He  is  perfectly 
right  to  wish  not  to  be  a  priest.  Oh,  what  a  misery  it  must  be  to 
have  nobody  in  the  world  to  love,  and  to  belong  to  nobody  !  If 
God  had  willed  that  a  man  should  not  marry.  He  would  have  made 
only  men,  and  have  let  people  grow  on  the  trees  :  but  these  are 
wicked  thoughts,'  she  added  ;  and  ending  her  soliloquy,  she  quick- 
ened her  steps,  as  if  trying  to  escape  from  her  own  thoughts. 
With  an  effort  of  the  will  she  turned  her  attention  to  the  objects 
and  scenes  around  her,  and  as  she  listened  to  the  rushing  sound 
of  the  river,  she  thought,  *  What  a  wonderful  thing  is  such  a 
stream,  running  on  and  on  for  ever !  ay,  little  river,  you  would 
like,  I  suppose,  to  keep  on  your  course  for  mere  sport,  and  do  no 
work !  but  no,  you  must  bear  the  rafts  and  drive  the  mills  ;  all 
and  everything  in  the  world  must  work,  and  it  is  right  that  it 
should  be  so.  Yes,  that  is  another  cause  of  grief  to  him  (she 
meant  Ivo);  he  would  like  to  work,  and  not  to  be  tied  down  only 
to  preach  and  perform  mass,  and  read  in  those  big  books  ;  there's 
no  real  work  in  all  that.  I  shall  tell  him  all  about  it,  but  I  must 
not  let  him  think  that  I  speak  for  myself.' 

*'  The  day  at  length  dawned,  and  Emmerenz  felt  her  heart 
lightened :  she  went  down  to  the  river,  washed  her  face  and 
smoothed  her  hair.  She  stood  dreamingly  for  awhile  looking  at 
her  own  figure  reflected  in  the  river  ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  water,  but  she  saw  nothing :  it  seemed  as  if  a  thought  had 
transported  her  gaze  from  the  scene  around,  to  fix  it  vividly  upon 
some  object  present  to  her  mind.  As  Emmerenz  proceeded,  she 
kept  looking  about  her  in  astonishment ;  she  felt  strange  at  being 
alone  at  sunrise  on  a  spot  where  she  knew  no  one  and  nobody 
knew  anything  of  her.  Although  indeed  she  felt  the  effects  of  her 
long  walk,  she  could  almost  fancy  herself  suddenly  transported 
hither  by  magic. 
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"  It  was  a  beautiful  August  morning,  the  larks  warbled  blithely 
in  the  air,  and  the  blackbirds'  notes  were  heard  in  the  wood :  but 
all  this  made  no  impression  upon  Emmerenz  ;  she  was  accustomed 
to  such  sounds  and  scenes,  and  she  tripped  along  singing  a  little 
song  to  herself. 

*'  In  Rottenburg  Emmerenz  rested  awhile,  after  which  she  pur- 
Sued  her  way  with  fresh  strength  and  courage.  "When  she  came 
in  sight  of  Tubingen,  the  difficulty  first  occurred  to  her,  how  she 
should  contrive  to  see  Ivo  at  the  College  :  by  good  luck  however 
she  recollected  that  Christina's  daughter  Lisbeth  was  in  service  in 
the  family  of  an  attorney  ;  and  a  lawyer's  servant,  thought  she, 
will  surely  be  able  to  give  advice,  for  all  the  folks  go  to  her  master 
when  they  are  in  trouble.  After  many  inquiries  she  found  Lis- 
beth, who  at  first  did  not  know  what  to  advise  ;  but  turning  the 
matter  over  in  her  mind,  she  at  length  said,  *  I'll  tell  you  what : 
stay  here  for  an  hour,  till  the  bell  tolls  ;  then  go  and  seat  yourself 
in  the  church,  in  front  on  the  left  hand  ;  you'll  see  Ivo  up  in  the 
gallery,  and  can  make  him  a  sign  to  meet  you  after  service.' 

"*In  the  church!'  exclaimed  Emmerenz,  clasping  her  hands: 
*  good  heavens  !  you  are  dreadfully  corrupted  in  the  town :  no,  I'd 
rather  go  back  without  seeing  him  at  all.' 

" '  Well  then  help  yourself  as  you  can,  since  you're  so  very  par- 
ticular.' 

*'  *  So  I  will,'  said  Emmerenz,  turning  away.  She  now  went 
straight  to  the  college,  was  announced  to  the  Director,  and  said  in 
a  simple  and  artless  manner  that  she  wished  to  speak  with  Ivo. 

"  *  Are  you  his  sister  ?'  asked  the  Director. 

*'  *No,  I  am  only  the  servant-maid  in  the  house.' 

*'  The  Director  looked  steadfastly  in  Emmerenz'  face  ;  but  she 
returned  his  gaze  with  a  look  of  truth  and  frankness,  and  her 
features  were  unmoved.  The  Director  ordered  the  servant  to  lead 
her  to  Ivo."— pp.  372-381. 

We  have  no  fear  that  this  extract,  though  unreasonably 
long,  will  be  considered  tedious.  It  is  poetry  and  truth 
itself 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  the  end  of  the  tale.  Ivo 
leaves  the  university,  abandons  the  profession  for  which 
he  had  at  length  discovered  his  unfitness,  and,  through  the 
generous  friendship  of  his  old  companion  and  instructor 
Nazi,  (now  grown  a  rich  and  prosperous  man),  he  is  recon- 
ciled to  his  father,  established  independently  in  life,  and 
marries  Emmerenz,  who  had  loved  him  from  her  very 
childhood,  and  under  the  strong  sense  of  duty  and  of  reli- 
gion had  silently  striven  against  and  overcome  this  mis- 
placed, as  she  believed,  and  unrequited  affection.  Her 
silent  and  unrepining  struggle,  indeed,  is  described  with  a 
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degree  of  delicacy  and  feeling,  second  only  to  those  exhi- 
bited in  the  more  elaborate  sketch  of  Ivo. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  character  of  Ivo's 
college  friend,  Clemens,  as  a  serious  defect  in  the  tale. 
He  is  represented  as  a  compound  of  weakness  and  fana- 
ticism, amiable  and  affectionate  it  is  true,  but  the  creature 
of  his  impulses  and  feelings,  destitute  of  any  higher  or 
holier  principle  whereby  to  regulate  or  control  them; 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  true  spirit  of  his  exalted  calling, 
and  actuated  by  no  loftier  or  more  ennobling  motives  in 
pursuing  it  than  are  supplied  by  his  own  unreflecting  and 
unregulated  enthusiasm.  ^  The  painful  impression  created 
by  the  introduction  of  this  ill-sustained  conception  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  obviated  by  the  presentation,  as  a  sort  of 
set-off,  of  one  or  two  characters  which  might  be  fairly  taken 
as  representatives  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  young  ecclesiastic. 
But  the  only  other  students  to  whom  we  are  introduced, 
or  at  least  of  whom  we  learn  anything  in  detail,  are  Con- 
stantino, a  wild,  unruly,  and  malicious  youth,  pining  to  be 
released  from  the  bondage  to  which  the  strong  will  of  his 
parents  alone  has  consigned  him,  and  Bartel,  a  poor  and 
unfriended  orphan,  the  happiness  of  whose  student-life 
consists  in  his  being  well-fed  and  comfortable,  a  luxury 
which  he  had  never  enjoyed  before,  and  whose  prospective 
happiness  in  the  ministry  and  aspirings  towards  its  attain- 
ment hardly  reach  beyond  the  perpetuation  of  these  crea- 
ture comforts  on  a  larger  and  less  constrained  scale. 

These,  we  need  ^  hardly  ^  say,  are  grave  defects,  and 
though  we  do  not  discover  in  the  work  any  evidence  that 
such  a  result  was  contemplated  or  intended,  they  have  the 
effect  of  marring  to  a  great  extent  its  moral  tendency  as  a 
tale  of  real  life,  and  of  representing  the  preparatory  studies 
of  a  young  ecclesiastic  as  a  series  of  cold  formalities  and 
harsh  and  unnatural  restrictions,  ^  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  subduing  the  will,  and  breaking  down  the  spirit  and 
the  self-reliance  of  the  youthful  candidates  for  orders.  We 
need  hardly  say,  that  in  drawing  such  a  picture  the  author 
has  not  only  violated  the  realities  of  the  student-life,  noto- 
riously the  happiest  and  most  joyous  in  the  career  of  the 
ecclesiastic,  but  has  also  sacrificed  much  in  artistic  effect, 
by  shrinking  from  a  fair  delineation  of  the  varieties  of 
character  which  are  always  found  thrown  together  in  an 
ecclesiastical  college,  and  which  would    furnish    ample 
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scope  for  a  pencil  ordinarily  so  truthful  and  so  felicitous  as 
Auerbach's.  ^ 

In  conclusion  we  must/  even  with  these  drawbacks, 
repeat  our  thanks  to  Mrs.  Taylor  for  the  service  she  has 
rendered  in  translating  these  pretty  tales.  We  have  not 
heard  whether  she  purposes  to  continue  her  task,  and  to 
translate  the  remaining  stories  of  the  collection.  Of 
the  two  contained  in  the  second  volume,  there  is  one — - 
"Florian  and  Crescenz'^ — which,  we  trust,  she  will  not 
think  of  translating  into  English.  It  is  a  coarse,  pointless, 
and  extravagant  tale,  especially  ill-suited  to  a  female  pen, 
and  in  every  way  unworthy  of  Auerbach's  former  fame. 
The  second,  "Der  Lauterbacher, ''  though  inferior  in 
simplicity  to  the  earlier  sketches,  and  possessing  more  of 
what  we  used  to  call  the  German  character,  is  yet  in 
many  respects  a  pleasing  and  instructive  tale;  and  one 
which,  with  a  few  such  judicious  retrenchments  as  Mrs. 
Taylor  has  made  in  her  present  volume,  would  form  an 
agreeable  addition  to  our  English  collection  of  *'  Village 
Tales  from  the  Black  Forest.'^ 


Art.  V. — 1.   Third  Report  on  Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Printed  bj  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  29th  of  June,  1827. 

2. — Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  General  Reports  of  the  Colonial  Land 
Emigration  Commissioner,  1844-5-6. 

WE  sit  down  to  write  with  a  map  on  our  table,  which, 
under  the  technical  name  of  *'  Mercators's  projec- 
tion,'' places  this  round  world  before  us  in  the  form  of  a 
plane.  In  casting  our  eye  over  its  surface,  it  lights  at 
length  on  a  small  speck  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  of 
earth,  scarcely  visible,  but  so  important  in  the  views  of  its 
constructor,  that  he  had  written  over  it  the  words  "'British 
Isles"  in  characters  so  large  that  they  nearly  obscure  the 
isles  themselves. 

Looking  towards  the  east  we  found  vast  possessions, 
illimitable  in  extent,  curious  in  language,  and  as  yet 
unsubdued  in  feeling  and  in  habits — possessions  originally 
gained  and  kept  by  British  merchants,  now  an  important 
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portion  of  her  empire.  Again  'viewing  this  small 
epitome  of  earth,  we  found  a  vast  continent  peopled  by 
these  tiny  isles,  to  whom  they  had  given  language,  and 
into  the  bosoms  of  whose  inhabitants  they  had  helped  to 
mfuse  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty  and  of  christian  love. 

But  this  was  not  all.  We  looked  to  the  south,  and 
found  a  land  which  men  dreamed  not  to  have  existence  a 
few  centuries  ago — whose  very  islands  are  continents,  and 
her  continent  still  an  unexplored  world !  Yet  this  land 
was  discovered  by  men  who  owed  their  parentage  to 
Britain,  originally  peopled  by  the  very  refuse  of  her  popu- 
lation, now  regulated  by  her  laws,  and,  let  us  hope, 
directed  by  her  religion. 

And  all  these  are  the  progeny  of  that  small  mother 
before  named — of  that  little  great  thing  called  Britain, 
before  whom  nations  have  bowed,  and  kings  been  pros- 
trate. Never,  when  Boman  legions  swayed  the  earth,  or 
the  merchant  flag  of  sea-born  Venice  floated  over  the  seas, 
did  history  display  a  parallel.  ^ 

Nor  is  the  picture  less  curious  when  we  look  at  home. 
Mark  her  surface,  studded  with  its  temples  and  its  palaces; 
her  people,  revelling  in  the  spoils  of  earth,  which,  from  the 
palace^  to  the  cottage,  have  by  long  habit  converted  the 
luxuries  of  other  times  into  the  wants  of  life.  Look  at 
her  towns — the  metropolis  alone,  gorged  with  two  millions 
of  breathing  creatures ;  think  of  Manchester,  and  Birming- 
ham, and  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool,  and  a  hundred  others, 
one  and  all  the  teeming  haunts  of  busy  men,  who,  by 
unceasing  toil  are  either  creating  or  receiving  the  things 
which  minister  to  splendour  or  to  comfort,  or  sending 
them  forth  over  the  surface  of  this  broad  world. 

But  without  our  aid  we  presume  that  Britain's  pre- 
eminence will  be  at  once  admitted,  simply  as  a  fact.  Yet, 
as  ejffects  are  at  all  times  the  result  of  anterior  causes,  let 
us  in  this  instance  endeavour  to  suggest  some  ideas  which 
may  account  for  the  curious  anomaly  that  a  few  small 
islands  should  have  become  little  else  than  the  masters  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  she  is  the 
empress  of  the  seas,  and  has  thus  commanded  the  com- 
merce of  the  entire  globe.  Shall  we  then,  in  explaining 
it,  look  upon  her  surface  ?  Her  fields,  'tis  true,  are  broad, 
and  their  luxuriance  great ;  her  cattle  traverse  a  thousand 
hills;  and  the  very  oaks  on  which  her  navies  float  are 
largely  furnished  forth  by  her  own  productive  soil.     But 
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the  great  truth — a  truth  long  known  to  the  wise,  but  as  long 
combatted--now  begins  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  nations, 
by  us  especially.  Such  truth  should  be  written  in  golden 
letters  in  every  market-place,  emblazoned  on  the  sails  of 
every  merchant-ship. 

This  truth  is  one  as  simple  as  it  is  comprehensive.  It 
is  this :  That  the  world^s  Creator  meant  the  superfluities 
of  one  land  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  another.  It  is 
an  axiom  which  tells  throughout,  the  very  definition  of  the 
word,  commerce ;  it  pervades  nations  in  their  reciprocal 
relations,  it  applies  to  individuals  in  each  of  them.  China 
sends  her  tea,^  simply  because  she  has  an  excess  over  her 
own  consumption ;  Brazil  will  (if  we  only  permit  it)  send 
her  sugar  for  the  same  reason ;  and  tallows  from  the  Baltic 
supply  us  with  ten  thousand  lights.  If  we  look  to  places 
nearer  home,  what  do  we  perceive  ?  Since  a  wise  minister, 
some  few  years  ago,  partially  broke  the  bonds  with  which 
commerce  had  been  fettered,  eatables  of  all  sorts  flow 
unto  us  from  many  European  ports,  and  luxuries  are  not 
wanting.  It  would  require  a  good  statiscian  to  say  how 
far  this  may  have  tended  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  a  prover- 
bially unhappy  year.  ^ 

This  position,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  define, 
is  now  practically  centered  in  the  words  *'  Free  Trade,' ^ 
which  apply  with  equal  force  to  domestic  as  inter- 
national commerce.  Let  us  dive  deeper  into  the  founda- 
tions of  national  greatness  or  individual  existence,  all 
result  from  the  labour  of  men;  the  doom  was  written, 
*'in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat  bread:"  it  is 
before  us  fulfilled  to  the  letter — the  mechanic  fills  the 
coffers  of  his  master,  and  tenants  shower  in  wealth  upon 
their  lord.  But,  take  it  as  we  will,  all  is  founded  upon 
labour ;  all  want  gold,  and  it  is  better  to  have  it  by  the 
free  exercise  of  mutual  relation  than  by  its  acquisition  as 
gold.  One  marked  instance  of  this  is  now  afforded  by  a 
European  nation.  At  one  time  she  got  gold  and  silver 
almost  for  the  taking;  she  has  since  learnt  (or  should 
have  learnt)  that  the  ready  acquisition  of  it  at  once  para- 
lyzed her  people,  degenerated  her  nobles,  and,  though 
possessing  at  home  the  most  productive  country  in 
Europe,  Spain  has  long  been  not  only  the  victim  of  civil 
strife,  but  a  borrower  of  money  from  her  neighbours. 
Such  things  depend  on  the  possession  of  wealth— nominal 
wealth — readily  got  when  gold  is  readily  got,  readily  parted 
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with  when  it  is  readily  acquired ;  but  bearing  a  stamp  of 
double  value  when  acquired  by  productive  labour.  Were 
we  able  to  dive  into  the  mysteries  of  the  London  Stock 
Exchange,  such  truths  would  doubtless  be  amply  verified. 

According  to  the  principles  already  alluded  to,  nations 
reciprocally  derive  wealth  by  the  interchange  of  things 
produced  in  excess.  In  many  instances  this  excess  con- 
sists in  crude  commodities,  the  offspring  of  the  soil,  or  in 
gold  or  gems  wrung  from  its  bowels. 

But  in  no  way  does  this  ^  apply  to  Britain.  Gold  she 
has  within  herself  none,  no  diamonds  sparkle  in  her  mines, 
no  ruby  glitters  on  her  rocks ;  yet  she  has  them  all — she 
luxuriates  in  wines  she  never  made,  in  sugar  whose  canes 
she  never  grew.  If  you  could  draw  a  wall  around  her, 
shutting  in  her  swarming  millions,  they  must  die,  for  in 
herself  she  produces  nothing  like  the  nutriment  required, 
independent  of  luxuries;  and  yet  she  has  even  them  in 
abundance. 

If  we  dive  deeper  into  the  mystery  however  we  shall  still 
find,  that  Britain  has  an  excess  of  production  in  two 
marked  examples,  coal  and  iron.  She  could  supply  half 
Europe  with  each,  did  this  suit  her  purpose.  But  she  has 
long  and  wisely  applied  them  to  more  useful  purposes. 

The  law  of  excess  is  not  invalidated  because  it  acts 
indirectly — we  believe  this  proposition  will  be  amply  veri- 
fied if  we  cast  our  eye  around  us. 

How  happened  it  that  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  and 
Sheffield,  and  fifty  other  cities,  sprung  into  being,  some  of 
them  almost  yesterday?  The  answer  is  a  clear  one; — 
They  were  made  by  coal  and  iron.  We  question  not  the 
energy  and  skill  of  men  who  have  advantaged  themselves 
by  the  possession,  but  we  do  hold  that  such  energies  and 
such  skill  are  the  result  of  those  things  once  dormant  in 
the  earth.  Iron  furnishes  her  engines,  coal  stimulates 
them  into  action,  and  her  masters  and  mechanics  live  on 
their  produce.  By  these  she  weaves  the  silk  she  never 
formed,  and  spins  the  cotton  of  the  East  and  West; 
largely  clothing  the  very  people  who  produced  them.  By 
these  her  steamers  fret  the  waters  of  earth,  or  her  ships 
traverse  the  ocean  on  its  surface.  By  these,  in  fact,  she 
has  been  enabled  to  conquer  kingdoms  and  plant  colonies 
which  at  once  invest  her  with  all  the  attributes  of  power, 
and  conduce  to  the  extension  and  maintenance  of  her 
commerce. 
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But  we  must  now  revert  to  the  dry  but  important  and 
practical  details  which  head  our  Article. 

Practical  and  important  all  will  at  once  admit  them, — ■ 
how  important  many  at  present  do  not  consider.  They 
involve  a  question  of  national  importance,  a  question 
which  unless  speedily  and  rightly  solved,  may  cause 
misery  to  a  dozen  generations.  Times  are  ominous,  and 
history  reads  us  fearful  lessons.  One  we  had  in  a  sister 
kingdom,  written  in  bloody  letters,  whose  red  stains  are 
yet  scarcely  dry.  Had  men's  stomachs  nothing  to  do  with 
this?  We  think  they  had.  When  the  haughty  Coriola- 
nus  bearded  Rome's  mechanics  in  a  tumult,  their  answer 
was  '*  that  hunger  broke  stone  walls — that  dogs  must 
eat." 

*  Let  Britain  well  consider^  this:  she  now  harbours 
thousands  whose  daily  bread  is  next  to  nothing — patient 
endurance  will  not  last  for  ever.  We  hope  and  believe 
that  Britain  will  yet  triumph  over  all  her  difficulties ;  but 
she  must  do  so  by  taking  an  expanded  view  of  her  own 
real  position.  She  must  not  listen  to  Protectionists  at 
Agricultural  dinners,  or  to  manufacturing  Croesuses  who 
attempt  to  show  that  they  and  their  class  are  alone  correct : 
the  first  must  lay  aside  the  lingering  relics  of  feudal  pre- 
tension; the  second  must  consider  that  their  wealth  is  some- 
what the  result  it  is  true  of  their  own  activity,  but  always 
founded  on  the  toil  of  their  less  successful  neighbours. 
Without  such  amalgamation  of  feeling,  we  despair  of 
Britain. 

At  this  time  much  is  doing  to  cement  that  union ;  the 
endeavour  now  making  to  induce  us  as  a  Body  Politic,  to 
found  an  education  for  the  lower  orders  on  some  con- 
sistent principle,  supported  by  the  national  purse;  the 
attention  paid  to  the  physical  purification  of  large  cities  by 
drainage  and  sewerage ;  and  the  Act  (imperfect  as  it  is) 
which,  at  all  events,  regulates  future  building  in  a  wiser 
manner  than  before.  All  such  are  at  least  movements  in 
the  right  direction,  the  political  oasis  of  a  desert  waste, 
and  in  them  we  may  happily  read  the  Signs  of  the  Times 
as  regards  our  Empire. 

But  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  majority  of  these  obvi- 
ously useful  changes  have  not  originated  with  the  governing 
powers,  whoever  they  were.  They  have  been  invariably 
forced  on  the  attention  of  the  legislative  body  by  private 
individuals.    It  has  for  centuries  been  the  grand  error  of 
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the  aristocracy  of  this  land,  that  they  considered  not  their 
true  position ;  in  older  days  they  fought  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation all  but  to  the  death,  and  then  yielded.  In  later 
ones  they  did  the  same  by  Reform  of  Parliament,  and  now 
the  royal  ink  is  scarcely  dry  on  an  act,  which  opposed  by 
a  tenacity  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  is  unquestionably 
destined  to  at  least  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
One  and  all  of  these  mighty  changes  were  unhappily 
induced  by  means  little  honourable  to  either  the  intelli- 
gence or  the  humanity  of  Britain's  privileged  classes ;  but 
that  such  should  have  been  brought  about  by  peaceful 
means  is  an  honour  to  the  nation,  and  amply  demonstrates 
on  what  a  substantial  basis  of  intellectual  and  moral  power 
her  greatness  rests. 

But  with  all  the  advantages  which  have  resulted,  or  may 
result,  from  either  the  effected  or^  prospective  changes 
already  named,  there  still  remains  a  mighty  problem  to  solve. 
Whatever  increase  may  occur  in  the  quantity  or  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  human  food  through  these  means,  there  will 
still  remain  millions,  who  from  the  contingencies  to  which 
commerce  and  manufacture  are  liable,  must  frequently  be 
exposed  to  all  the  miseries  which  even  the  temporary 
absence  of  work  implies;  and  when  we  add  to  this  the 
enormous  annual  increase  in  population,  it  seems  from 
such  considerations  that  the  nation  ought  no  longer  to  trust 
to  those  great  advantages  likely  to  result  from  the  new 
commercial  era  which  has  dawned,  but  aid  them  by 
diminishing  with  comfort  to  themselves,  a  population  which 
she  cannot  feed  at  home.  Were  it  fitting  to  look  on  men 
as  commodities  for  exportation,  we  might  fairly  place 
Britain's  surplus  population  in  the  same  category  with  her 
Coal  and  Iron.  She  possesses  an  excess  of  labour  created 
by  herself,  she  possesses  colonies  which  only  want  labour 
and  good  government,  to  stimulate  them  into  a  strong  and 
civilized  existence. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  remarks  point  to  the  question  of 
emigration,  a  principle  to  which  many  object  more  from 
feehng  than  from  judgment.  There  seems  a  something 
dreadful  in  the  word  expatriation,  but  surely  nothing  but 
a  mawkish  sensibility  could  wish  a  man  to  remain  at  home 
and  starve,  if  he  could  transfer  him  to  lands  sometimes 
within  a  fortnight's  sail,  swayed  by  his  own  government, 
protected  by  his  own  laws,  and  already  largely  inhabited 
by  his  own  people.     If,  indeed,  expatriation  were  the  sole 
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objection,  we  might  admire  the  feeling  however  we  dis- 
sented from  its  influence;  but  when  we  consider  the 
thousands  even  of  the  better  orders,  who  under  the  lure  of 
gold,  voluntarily  adopt  every  year,  and  when  among  the 
lower  we  find  an  army  recruited  by  unnumbered  men,  who 
take  the  chance  of  every  climate  and  every  vicissitude,  we 
conclude  that  there  are  millions  in  this  and  our  neigh- 
bouring island,  who  if  equally  encouraged  by  the  rulers, 
would  willingly  grasp  the  plough-share  instead  of  the 
musket ;  there  are  ample  bold  hearts  and  strong  arms  in 
this  land  for  both  purposes,  the  difference  is,  that  the 
one  portion  has  been  brought  into  action  by  the  warlike 
necessities  of  the  country,  while  the  other  has  not  received 
that  encouragement  which  might  have  made  them  the 
tillers  of  Britain's  soil  in  other  lands,  without  encountering 
the  extreme  difficulties  which  besets  those  whom  choice  or 
necessity  has  already  compelled  to  abandon  home,  with 
little  but  a  stout  heart  to  bear  the  transfer. 

To  blame  the  governing  powers  entirely  for  this,  would 
perhaps  be  wrong ;  the  very  pecuniary  difficulties  of  each 
successive  administration,  may  have  had  much  to  do  in 
preventing  an  extended  view  of  this  momentous  question, 
feesides  this,  too,  it  has  been  in  this  country  a  leading 
maxim  that  all  commercial  or  speculative  enterprises 
should  be  apart  from  the  State ;  nor  has  it  been  until  some 
few  such  grew  into^  a  magnitude  which  rendered  them 
objects  of  national  importance,  or  sunk  into  ruin  which 
threatened  the  veiy  commercial  existence  of  the  kingdom, 
that  Government  has  ever  interfered.  The  East  India 
Company,  and  the  South  Sea  scheme,  form  marked  but 
strangely  contrasted  examples  of  this  fact. 

Within  certain  limits  we  do  not  think  this  principle 
a  wrong  one.  But  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  a  peo- 
ple change,  and  we  consider  that  the  time  has  now  arrived, 
when  it  becomes  the  duty  of  Grovernment  not  only  to  inter- 
fere to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  privrate  parties,  and 
public  companies,  but  even  in  some  cases  to  undertake  on 
national  responsibility  and  support  on  national  credit,  this 
most  important  question  now  forced  on  public  attention, 
we  mean,  of  course.  Emigration. 

To  such  sentiments,  it  might  be  answered,  that  Govern- 
ment has  already  done  something.  We  will  give  them 
their  due  merit— they  have  passed  an  Act,  (often  infringed) 
**  The  Passenger's  Act,"  which  means  to  curb  the  avarice 
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of  private  speculation,  and  transmit  men  with  greater 
comfort  to  their  destined  home.  It  has  sold  land — in 
Australia  and  other  Colonies,  to  persons  capable  of  pur- 
chase— at  a  high  rate,  so  high  that  many  have  been 
damaged  by  the  purchase ;  and  it  has  appointed  a  Board 
of  Commissioners.  But  in  no  one  instance  of  which  we 
know,  has  England,  as  a  nation,  ever  given  her  attention 
to  locate  in  her  own  possessions,  in  something  like  com- 
fort, the  very  class  who  are  the  best  emigrants,  we  mean 
those  who  without  aid  cannot  emigrate,  who  without  pre- 
liminary arrangements  in  the  Colonies  must,  for  a  time  at 
least,  be  miserable.  Men,  always  with  hands,  often  with 
acute  heads — men,  who  would  thankfully  receive  the  boon 
conferred  and  some  day  repay  it  with  interest,  but  who 
are  too  frequently  deceived  by  private  cupidity,  and — ^we 
must  say  it — the  indifference  of  the  Government  which 
permits  it. 

The  proofs  of  these  sentiments  might  be  collected  from 
a  thousand  sources,  for,  we  believe,  that  scarcely  a  private 
emigrant  ship  passes  through  the  Channel  where  they 
could  not  be  read;  but  we  shall  here  content  ourselves 
with  two  alone.  i 

About  three  years  ago,  an  Emigration  Company,  whose 
field  of  operation  was  our  North  American  possessions, 
appeared  before  the  publio  in  a  flaming  prospectus.  Its 
capital  was  half  a  million,  for  its  president  it  had  a  duke, 
for  its  vice-presidents,  three  marquises,  three  earls,  and 
five  lords,  in  all  eleven.  It  had  a  most  magnificent  array 
of  council;  a  queen's  council  here  at  home,  and  one 
attorney  general  and  one  solicitor  general  for  the  Colo- 
nies, grace  the  prospectus.  This  noble  duke,  these  noble 
lords,  entrusted  the  whole  concern  to,  what  they  called,  a 
"" Board  of  Commissioners;"  but  the  real  management, 
or,  what  we  ought  to  call  mismanagement,  dwindled  into 
the  hands  of  a  registrar  and  secretary.  In  point  of  fact, 
these  nominally  high  persons  who  had  lent  themselves  to  a 
project,  useful,  nay  admirable,  in  itself,  never  appear  to 
have  taken  the  slightest  trouble  to  carry  out  their  own 
intentions.  They  permit  their  names  to  be  paraded  on  a 
printed  document,  whence  ''  social,"  "  moral,"  and  ''poli- 
tical" results  are  unavoidably  to  spring— but  they  never 
pay  a  shilKng  !  To  make  a  long  story  short ;  the  Com- 
pany, without  a  sixpence  in  its  coffers,  and  small  chance 
of  getting  one,  had  the  cruelty  to  embark  many  men  and 
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their  families,  at  an  intemperate  season,  for  a  locality 
where  they  would  have  found  nothing  but  starving  misery 
awaiting  them. 

The  story  of  this  part  of  the  melancholy  transaction 
may  be  found  written  in  the  annals  of  the  Mansion 
House,  for  1843.  The  ''Barbadoes,''  a  well  found,  well 
provisioned  brig,  spread  her  sails  late  in  that  year.  She 
buffeted  the  gales  for  long,  but  was  compelled  to  return. 
The  catastrophe  was  somewhat  dramatic — the  Company 
of  Lords  ruined  the  man  on  whose  credit  the  vessel  and 
provisions  were  supplied;  she  cast  forth  her  miserable 
emigrants  into  London,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  little 
savings ;  the  bubble  then  burst !  And  the  small  body 
of  Commissioners  hastened  from  the  splendid  offices  in 
which  Lords  had  sat,  fearful  of  the  Sheriff. 

The  second  example  we  have  to  record  is  different  in  its 
origin,  but  more  disastrous  in  its  result.  It  was  an  Asso- 
ciation of  the  intended  Emigrants  themselves ;  the  requi- 
site funds  were  to  be  accumulated  out  of  their  savings,  and 
its  object  was  emigration  to^  the  Tropics.  Its  name,  the 
"  Tropical  Emigration  Society,' [  seems  to  have  sprung 
from  the  brains  of  two  men  bearing  German  names,  who 
imbued  the  members  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  German 
philosophy  and  mysticism.  Perfect  equality  of  rights  in 
every  thing,  were  the  leading  principles,^  and  its  Secretary 
was  a  man  who  had  been  years  ago  iix  prison  as  a  Chartist. 
These  simple  facts  will  sufficiently  explain  its  nature,  and 
yet,  under  the  influence  of  that  social  misery  which  leads 
to  despair,  there  were  to  our  knowledge  enlisted  among  its 
members,  mechanics  of  minds  so  acute,  and  of  habits  so 
pure,  that  they  would  advantage  any  new  country  and  be 
a  loss  to  their  own. 

Having  accumulated  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and 
acquired  many  members,  it  appears  that  last  year  the 
Society  began  to  reduce  theory  to  practice.  The  origina- 
tor, a  person  named  Etzler,  with  a  few  others,  were  dis- 
patched to  the  State  of  Venezuela  to  purchase  a  location. 
After  much  time  lost,  and  money  expended,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  an  earthly  paradise  had  at  last  been  found 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria. 

So  soon  as  the  fact  of  purchase  was  reported  to  the 
Society  at  home,  a  ship  sailed  from  London  with  a  party 
of  fifty- seven  emigrants. 

On  arriving  en  route  at  Trinidad,  they  found  that  two 
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of  their  agents  had  returned  there  from  the  anticipated  El 
Dorado,  one  in  a  dying  state ;  and  the  founder  of  this 
miserable  emigration  had  never  even  seen  it. 

Nothing  appalled,  most  of  the  pioneers,  cfec.,  still  ven- 
tured to  take  possession.  There  was,  says  the  Governor 
of  Trinidad's  report,  "'  No  house  or  hut  to  shelter  them/' 
— '"'the  estate  was  very  close  to  a  swamp,"' — "not  only 
very  unhealthy,  but  which  at  first  sight  must  have  ap- 
peared to  be  so,  to  any  person  possessing  moderate  judg- 
ment and  information.''  The  food  provided  was  scanty 
and  bad ;  they  had  no  medical  attendance,  and  no  medi- 
cines, except  a  small  box  of  Homoepathic  preparations. 
The  report  goes  on  to  state,  '*  that  some  of  them  died,  and 
were  buried,  not  only  without  any  religious  ceremony,  but 
even  without  those  humble,  yet  decent,  preparations  which 
must  have  been  within  reach  of  surviving  companions.'* 
So  much  for  the  national  benefits  of  a  Socialist  Emigra- 
tion. Of  the  fifty-seven  souls  that  arrived  in  this  wretched 
swamp,  thirteen  died  either  there  or  soon  after  their  return 
to  Fort  Spain,  and  the  place  became  abandoned. 

Unhappy  was  it  for  the  interests  of  humanity  that  news 
of  these  disasters  did  not  reach  England  sooner.  In 
March  last,  a  second  ship  load  of  emigrants  followed  their 
predecessors;  m  number  nearly  150.  The  result  of  all 
was,  that  on  arriving  at  Port  Spain,  they  found  most  of 
their  leaders  had  either  died  or  run  away.  A  majority  of 
the  emigrants  re-chartered  the  ship  and  betook  themselves 
to  New  Orleans,  with  what  success  we  know  not.  Others 
remained  on  the  Island,  hiring  an  estate  for  a  year,  and 
meanwhile,  as  individuals,  doing  the  best  they  could. 

We  have  cited  these  two  remarkably  contrasted  cases, 
as  a  foundation  of  the  argument  we  as  yet  intend  to  urge 
in  favour  of  a  more  comprehensive  and  better  conducted 
emigration  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted.  Both  were 
schemes  which,  like  all  human  undertakings,  had  their 
origin  in  self-interest,  but  the  motives  of  action  difi^ered 
largely.  The  first  chose,  we  admit,  colonies  well  suited 
to  the  health  and  habits  of  Britons,  and  under  the  control 
of  British  laws.  The  second,  deluded  by  glittering  visions 
of  soils  teeming  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  adventured  on 
an  enterprize  which  the  smallest  acquaintance  with  its  real 
nature  would  have  prevented. 

These  two  cases  are,  we  think,  sufficient  to  show,  that 
emigration  from  this  country  demands  an  attention  which 
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it  has  not  as  yet  received.  The  question  is  indeed  an 
extremely  wide  and  complex  one,  but,  in  general  terms, 
we  must  express  our  conviction  that  more  stringent  regu- 
lations in  reference  to  the  well-being  of  emigrants  are 
imperatively  called  for. 

It  is  not  by  selling  government  lands  to  rich  companies 
or  speculative  millionaires,  again  to  be  doled  forth  in 
detail  at  high  prices  to  future  occupants;  it  is  not  by 
chartering  large  associations,  and  then^  by  government 
interference  producing  turmoils  which  natives  cannot  com- 
prehend, and  the  power  of  the  state  can  scarcely  stay ;  it  is 
not  by  such  means  that  emigration  can  relieve  or  improve 
a  nation.  We  want  it  on  a  larger  scale,  and  conducted  on 
improved  moral  principles. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  in  1841,  was     18,844,740 

in  1831,  16,539,318 


Increase  in  ten  years,      2,305,422 


That  of  Ireland  in  1841,  was    8,175,238 
in  1831,  7,767,401 


Increase  in  ten  years,         407,837 

The  results  are,  that  the  population  of  the  United 
Empire  has  in  the  ten  years  between  1831  and  1841  been 
augmented  to  the  extent  of  2,713,259. 

"'It  has,"  says  the  registrar  general's  report,  "increased 
eleven  per  cent  in  ten  years,  or  about  one  per  cent  per 
annum.''  So  that,  assuming  the  same  increase  to  con- 
tinue, the  population  will  be  doubled  in  about  sixty-eight 
years. 

"The  births,"  he  adds,  "exceed  the  deaths  by  about 
1056  daily,  but  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom 
keeps  down  (!)  the  increase.''  As  regards  England  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "  that  the  daily  births  exceed  the  deaths 
by  about  600,"  and  ''gets  rid"  of  but  a  small  portion  of 
what  has  been  ignorantly  called  its  "  superfluous  popula- 
tion" by  emigration.  He  talks  further  of  the  "  English" 
emigrants  being  constantly  replaced  by  the  natives  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland."' 

The  perfect  truth  of  these  statistical  returns  we  do  not 

*  Report  of  the  Registrar  General  1846,  the  seventh. 
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for  a  moment  doubt.  They  must  be  correct ;  but  there  is  a 
coldness  pervading  all  such  state  documents  which  is  not 
very  exhilarating.  What  we  would  desire  to  see  is,  a  state 
of  affairs  where  no  one  country  in  the  three  associated 
nations  was  called  on  to  replace  the  abstracted  population 
of  another.  It  is  to  the  JJnited  Empire  of  small  impor- 
tance whether  Scotchmen  emigrate  to  England,  or  whether 
Irishmen  do  so ;  in  any  case  it  is  a  mere  home  transfer  of 
population,  the  result  of  that  suction  force  which  the  richer 
portion  will  always  exert  towards  the  poorer.  But,  taking 
the  three  nations  as  one — at  least,  a  nominal  whole — ^ 
we  maintain  that  neither  their  soil  nor  their  commerce 
can  afford  sustenance,  far  less  comfort,  to  their  population ; 
and  therefore,  however  hard  it  may  appear  to  recommend 
expatriation,  it  is  now  forced  on  men  by  the  very  necessi- 
ties of  the  case,  and  should  be  met  in  a  bold  and  compre- 
hensive manner  by  such  authorities  as  rule  the  state. 

Let  us  then  enquire  how  far  this  mode  of  providing  for 
an  exuberant  population  has  been  fostered  by^  government, 
or  to  what  extent  it  has  been  carried  into  action  by  private 
enterprise. 

The  grand  total  of  emigration,  according  to  the  com- . 
missioner's  report,  was. 


1841  „ 

118,592 

1842  „ 

128,344 

1843  „ 

57,212 

1844  „ 

70,686 

1845  „ 

93,500 

468,334 

giving  thus  an  aggregate  annual  emigration,  during  these 
five  years,  of  93,667. 
In  the  ten  preceding  years  the  average  was  still  lower. 

"In  ten  years,"  says  the  Report  of  1844,  "from  the  year  1830 
to  1840  inclusive,  (omitting  1832,  in  which  the  emigration  was 
103,140,)  the  average  amount  of  emigration  was  Q5,%^2.  The 
emigration  therefore  in  1841,  was  considerably  above  the  ordinary 
average,  whilst  the  emigration  of  last  year  was  rather  below  it ;  by 
the  most  recent  information,  the  emigration  of  the  present  year 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase." — p.  11,  1844. 

It  rose  in  fact  to  70,686. 

The  causes  of  such  fluctuations  naturally  attracted  the 
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attention  of  the  commissioners,  especially  how  it  was  that 
1842  should  have  exceeded  1843  by  considerably  more 
than  a  half.  They  consequently  sought  information  from 
the  naval  agents  at  various  shipping  ports,  and  the  answers 
are  so  illustrative  of  the  vague  system  of  emigration  which 
now  exists,  that  we  are  tempted  to  quote  in  full. 

*'  We  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  falling  off 
in  the  emigration  of  the  last  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
and  for  this  purpose  we  issued  a  circular  to  the  naval  agents  at  the 
principal  ports,  calling  for  any  information  1?hey  m.ight  possess  on 
this  subject.  They  attribute  it  mainly  to  the  unfavourable  reports 
which  had  been  received  of  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  North  American  Colonies,  and  to  political  excite- 
ment in  Ireland.  In  addition  to  these,  which  are  the  principal 
causes  assigned,  some  others  are  alluded  to  by  a  few  of  the  officers 
as  having  contributed  in  a  minor  degree  to  the  same  result.  That 
there  has  been  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  demand  for  labour  in 
the  United  States  and  North  American  Provinces,  is  a  fact  which 
must  be  considered  undisputed  :  all  the  reports  from  the  governors 
to  which  we  have  had  access  agree  on  this  point ;  and  the  agent  at 
Liverpool  states  that  numbers  of  emigrants  who  embarked  in  the 
spring  of  1842,  returned  to  England  in  the  autumn  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  they  went  out,  owing  to  the  want  of  employment ;  and 
he  remarks  that  the  reports  which  they  circulated  would  naturally 
deter  others  from  running  a  similar  risk.  The  other  causes  which 
are  assigned  as  having  more  or  less  contributed  to  produce  the 
reduction  in  the  emigration  of  last  year,  would  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  local  circumstances  operating  upon  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  population  ;  and  although  it  would  not  be  convenient  to 
examine  each  statement  in  detail,  we  may  mention  some  of  them, 
viz.  the  improved  demand  for  labour  in  the  north  of  England,  the 
prospects  of  railroads  being  formed  in  Ireland,  and  the  circumstance 
that  in  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  labouring  population  are 
stated  to  have  been  so  much  distressed  at  the  end  of  1842,  that 
they  could  not  obtain  the  necessary  funds  to  defray  the  expense  of 
their  passage.  In  Scotland,  several  associations  of  the  working 
classes  had  been  formed  with  a  view  to  emigration,  but  they  had 
not  succeeded  in  raising  funds  to  any  extent.  We  may  further 
notice  a  statement  of  the  agent  at  Londonderry,  that  those  who 
emigrated  in  1843,  were  either  persons  whose  passages  had  been 
paid  in  America,  or  who  had  been  advised  to  emigrate  by  friends 
that  had  preceded  them,  or  else  farmers  who  went  out  to  take  lands ; 
a  remark  which  is  corroborative  of  the  observations  we  have  already 
made  on  the  improved  character  of  last  year's  emigration  to 
Canada.'* 

Nothing,  we  think,   can  more  fully  demonstrate  the 
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inefficiency,  as  a  national  benefit,  of  emigration  as  it  is 
now  practised,  than  the  statements  contained  in  this  one 
paragraph.  It  appears  froni  it  that  even  the  remote  pros- 
pect of  home  work  by  projects  yet  to  be  accomplished 
deters  men  from  the  undertaking.  It  shows  that  they 
rashly  embark  their  little  all  to  seek  work  in  a  land 
not  British,  and  when  from  accidental  causes  such  work  is 
not  at  once  found,  they  return  worse  off  than  when  they 
sailed,  a  casualty  to  which  emigrants  must  be  ever  liable 
until  a  better  system  prevails. 

Besides  this,  it  shows  that  numbers  who  wish  to  transfer 
themselves  to  other  lands,  are  deterred  by  want  of  means 
to  accomplish  it ;  and  thus  the  very  social  miseries,  which 
alone  render  emigration  desirable,  become  the  cause  of 
its  nonaccomplishment.  The  commissioners  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  improved  character  of  emigration  to 
Canada  during  last  year,  meaning  thereby  that  the  average 
of  farmers  and  small  capitalists  who  transferred  themselves 
had  increased. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  take  the  same  view  of  this  ques- 
tion. That  the  introduction  of  capital  into  the  colonies 
benefits  them,  we  do  not  question ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  in  the  same  ratio  damages  the  mother  country 
by  abstraction,  and  does  not  in  any  degree  relieve  her 
from  that  pressure  which  it  ought  to  be  the  leading  object 
of  emigration  to  lessen. 

The  ideas  of  the  existing  government  unfortunately  do 
not  appear  to  go  along  with  us  in  this  matter :  but  the 
extreme  pressure  thrown  on  the  national  resources  to  meet 
a  great  and  imminent  necessity,  may  fairly  be  assumed  as 
a  cause  preventing  its  members  for  the  time  from  entering 
on  undertakings,  which,  though  undoubtedly  of  far  greater 
ulterior  utility,  would  not  be  so  immediate  a  relief. 

The  speech  of  Lord  John  Russell  delivered  on  the  26th 
of  January,  when  introducing  the  Irish  measures  is,  on  the 
subject  of  emigration,  by  no  means  encouraging.  ^ 

We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  scanning  the  Premier's  sen- 
timents on  this  matter,  not  as  the  partisan  critics  of  a 
measure,  but  in  all  good  faith  as  involving  a  national  ques- 
tion of  great  importance. 

The  noble  Lord  says, 

**  I  confess,  I  think  that,  although  Parliament  may  assist  emigra- 
tion to  a  certain  extent,  the  extravagant  expectations  which  aro 
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entertained  on  this  head  can  never  possibly  be  fulfilled.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  is  stated  by  Sir  Robert  Kane,  and  truly,  that  when  per- 
sons are  removed  from  a  locality  by  emigration,  the  number  removed 
is  never  so  large  as  to  produce  a  sensible  effect  on  the  population. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  emigration  which  may  take  place,  as  the 
result  of  either  private  or  public  exertion  can  ever,  according  to 
the  ordinary  amount  of  emigration,  produce  such  an  effect  as  to 
enable  the  remaining  population  to  earn  a  greater  amount  of 
wages." 

This  is  about  as  cold,  and  calm  a  piece  of  political 
economy,  as  ever  was  promulgated  by  a  minister.  '^  Ordi- 
nary amount  of  emigration  !'*  why  it  is  the  very  thing 
objected  to.^  Take  the  case  as  it  stands,  in  round  numbers 
the  population  of  the  empire  in  1841  was  about  twenty- 
seven  millions,  and  emigration  has  averaged  under  100,000 
a  year ;  add  to  this,  that  by  the  Commissioner's  reports, 
thousands  are  prevented  by  want  of  means,  and  further 
consider,  that  Ireland  especially  and  Scotland  also,  are  now 
not  only  distressed  but  actually  in  a  state  of  famine,  that 
the  Exchequer  of  the  empire  is  paying  nearly  £1,000,000  a 
a  month  to  prevent  the  death  of  thousands.  Connect  this 
with  the  fact,  that  we  possess  colonies  to  a  great  extent, 
uncleared,  untilled,  unoccupied,  which  only  want  the  skill 
and  industry  of  man  for  full  development,  and  then  tell  us, 
reader,  whether  the  minister  is  right,  who  states  his  con- 
viction that  nothing  can  be  done  more  in  emigration  than 
what  has  been  done  already,  would  he  not  be  wiser  to 
devote  some  of  the  national  funds  to  encourage  a  transfer 
which  cannot  long  be  avoided  ?  ^ 

In  the  next  objection  which  the  Premier  makes,  there  is 
doubtless  more  of  reason,  assuming  the  existing  mode  and 
amount  of  emigration  to  remain  unchanged. 

*'  Before  we  should  make  extraordinary  efforts  to  increase  emigra- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  consider  an  important  point.  If  we  attempt 
to  go  beyond  that  which  is  the  ordinary  annual  emigration,  and  to 
convey  a  million  of  persons  at  once  across  the  ocean,  you  must  look 
not  only  to  the  advantage  which  you  suppose  would  arise  from  not 
having  those  persons  in  Ireland  competing  with  other  labourers, 
but  you  must  also  inquire  what  funds — what  means  there  are  in 
the  country  to  which  they  must  be  carried,  to  secure  them  sub- 
sistence. (Hear,  hear.)  If  by  the  public  means  you  convey  a 
hundred  thousand  persons  to  the  United  States,  that  country  would 
have  just  cause  to  complain  of  our  having  cast  our  paupers  on  her 
shores,  to  be  maintained  by  her  when  their  maintenance  was  a 
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primary  obligation  upon  ourselves.  Then,  again,  if  we  should 
attempt  to  introduce  a  hundred  thousand  emigrants  into  Canada, 
the  market  would  be  glutted  by  the  redundant  supply ;  and  tho 
labourers  there,  instead  of  obtaining  a  fair  amount  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  as  they  did  now,  would  enter  into  a  fierce  competition 
with  each  other,  and  thus  a  state  of  things  would  be  produced  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  from 
which  the  emigrants  had  fled  at  home." 

''  The  ordinary  amount  of  emigration"  is  a  favourite 
expression,  as  if  the  world  was  never  to  advance  or  even 
change ;  why  it  is  like  a  man  drawing  a  bucket  full  of 
water  from  the  ocean,  and  thinking  that  by  such  abstrac- 
tion he  could  modify  its  tides.  Our  previous  numerical 
statements  must  render  this  at  least  clear.  That  it  would 
be  wrong  for  England  to  throw  on  the  shores  of  the  United 
States,  2L  vast  amount  of^  emigrants  without  fitting  pro- 
vision being  made  is  obvious  enough.  But  why  talk  of 
the  United  States  at  all  in  the  matter?  nationally  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  a  question.  If  men  prefer  going 
there  and  taking  chances,  it  is  well  we  cannot  restrain 
them.  But  why  should  we  throw  these  men  on  the  United 
States  ?  we  possess  splendid  colonies  of  our  own  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  which  afford  the  most  ample  means  of 
location ;  colonies  which  if  well  settled  and  well  regulated, 
might  at  once  aid  in  relieving  the  emergency  of  their 
Mother  Land,  and  should  such  unhappy  necessity  ever 
arise,  protect  her  interests  in  future.  Lord  John  Russell 
himself  "confesses,''  that  when  he  held  the  seals  of  the 
colonial  department,  he  was  disposed  to  go  farther  than  he 
actually  did,  but  was  restrained  by  financial  difficulties; 
he  has  lived  to  see  the  day,  when  nearly  a  million  a  month 
is  scaixely  sufficient  to  prevent  the  decimation  of  Ireland 
by  starvation. 

Supposing  that  the  Government  twenty  years  ago,  had 
more  clearly  viewed  the  emigration  question,  would  this 
have  been  the  case  ?  we  doubt  it  much,  especially  as  regards 
Ireland.  It  is  going  back  a  long  time,  but  we  would  refer 
to  a  report  of  a  committee  of  emigration  in  the  year 

1827. 

The  fourth  section,  headed.  Remarks  on  a  regulated 
system  of  emigration,  &c.,  seems  clearly  drawn,  laying 
down  the  rule  that  labour  is  the  poor  man's  com- 
modity, &c. 

Under  the  fifth  head  this   committee    suggest    '^the 
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expediency  of  a  pecuniary  advance  in  nature  of  loan  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  a  regulated  system  of  emigra- 
tion/' 

Questions  naturally  occurred,  as  to  the  security  the 
nation  would  have  for  payment  of  interest,  and  for  the 
repayment  of  the  capital.  To  illustrate  their  views,  the 
committee  states  a  '\  hypothetical  case/'  It  proposes  a 
loan  to  emigrants  during  three  years,  (1828-1831.)  amount- 
ing to  £1,140,000.  The  interest  of  this  charged  on  the 
consolidated  fund  at  five  per  cent,  is  £57,000,  which  taken 
at  the  interest  of  £4.  per  cent,  '*  will  enable  a  sinking 
fund  of  £l.  per  cent,  to  liquidate  a  loan  of  £1,140,000." 

The  committee  proposes  that  the  labouring  man  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  pay  anything  for  three  years,  "  he  is 
then  to  pay  in  produce  or  money  10s.,  and  each  succeeding 
year  an  additional  10s.,  until  the  annual  payment  amounts 
to  £5.,  when  it  remains  stationary,  and  to  be  paid  in 
money  only.''  The  settler  has  the  power  of  redemption  if 
he  succeeds ;  the  original  cost  of  his  location  is  £60,  and 
should  he  not  redeem,  *'  the  proposed  scheme  of  annual 
payment  would  of  course,  (says  the  report,)  redeem  the 
original  £60.  in  thirty  years."  The  probability  of  repay- 
ment is  mooted  by  the  committee,  and  ten  witnesses  well 
acquainted  with^  our  North  American  possessions,  agree 
generally  in  saying,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  on 
the  question ;  they  strongly  urge,  that  whereas  the  employ- 
ment of  capital  by  private  individuals  naturally  requires  an 
immediate  return,  the  state  can  await  it,  but  in  either 
case  they  suggest,  that^  the  improved  value  of  the  land 
reclaimed  and  cleared,  will  in  a  few  years  form  a  more  than 
ample  security  for  the  advance,  and  they  prove  this  by 
adducing  facts. 

In  1823,  a  location  was  made  in  one  of  our  North 
American  possessions,  of  '*  120  heads  of  families."  *'  In 
March  1826,  their  property  amounted  to  £7662.  6s.  6d ; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years  from  the  time  of  their 
location,  their  capital  might  be  expected  to  amount  to 
£30,000." 

The  emigration  of  1825  is  still  more  striking.  "  It  con- 
sisted of  2024,  among  whom  were  415  heads  of  families, 
able-bodied  and  capable  of  labour."  The  emigrants  were 
taken  from  Ireland,  a  part  of  it  *'  in  which  there  was  no 
demand  whatever  for  labour. ' '  These  people  were  settled  in 
Canada  at  an  expense  of  "  £43,145.,  including  their  location 
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and  sustenance  up  to  the  period  at  which  their  first  crops 
enabled  them  to  provide  for  themselves.''  The  actual  pro- 
duce of  their ^r^^  year's  labour  was  <£ll,272.  8s.  This  was 
reported  twenty  years  ago,  and  we  now  know  its  results ; 
while  Ireland  is  at  this  moment  partly  fed  by  Britain, 
the  worthy  sons  she  already  sent  forth  on  this  wide  world, 
are  now  repaying  it  not  in  feeling  only  but  in  coin.  The 
savings  banks,  despite  her  present  miseries,  are  loaded 
with  deposits ;  much  of  this  money  comes  from  men  who 
made  it  by  a  transfer  from  penury  to  ease,  and  whose  good 
feelings  prompt  them  to  send  the  excess  home,  to  aid 
relatives  and  friends  in  the  same  endeavour. 

We  request  the  Government  not  only  to  ponder  well 
these  facts,  but  to  deduce  from  them  the  lesson  we  desire 
to  teach. 

If  time  and  space  permitted,  we  had  a  desire  to  go  more 
deeply  into  this  very  important  subject,  but  they  do  not, 
and  we  must  speedily  conclude. 

Some  few  words,  however,  we  must  say  in  regard  to  that 
"  Vexata  Questio"  Ireland,  which  now  perplexes  all.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  this  year;  the  people  are 
starving,  and  they  must  be  fed,  but  let  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil  deeply  think  of  it.  They  at  all  events  have  a 
duty  to  perform,  the  people  cannot  starve  for  ever ;  and 
they  cannot  for  ever,  in  wealth  and  quietude  possess  lands, 
which  originally  wrung  from  native  proprietors,  have  now 
descended  to  men  having  little  sympathy  with  the  people. 

They  draw  their  wealth  from  the  land,  and  usually  spend 
it  elsewhere ;  at  this  very  moment,  when  the  vessels  of  a 
tripartite  empire  are  carrying  provisions  into  Ireland, 
Ireland  is  sending  forth  her  shiploads  into  England.  The 
anomaly  is  one  never  seen  before,  Irish  proprietors  must 
consider  it.  When  Alcibiades  thundered  at  the  gates  of 
Athens,  with  a  prostrate  senate  crouching  on  its  walls, 
Shakespeare  makes  him  thus  speak : 

"  Till  now  you  have  gone  on,  and  filled  the  time, 
"With  all  licentious  measure,  making  your  wills 
The  scope  of  justice  ;  till  now  myself,  and  such 
As  slept  within  the  shadow  of  your  power, 
Have  wandered  with  our  traverst  arms  and  breathed 
Our  sufferance  vainly.     Now  the  time  is  flush, 
When  crouching  marrow  in  the  bearer  strong, 
Cries  of  itself — no  more.'" 
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These  words  were  written  by  a  man,  who  of  all  men 
knew  human  nature  best. 

To  two  points  only  will  we  now  finally  allude.  The 
first  is,  that  our  North  American  colonies,  whether  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  vicinity  or  climate,  are  undoubt- 
edly those  which  should  first  attract  the  attention  of 
government ;  and  the  second  is,  that  the  government,  if 
not  prepared  to  enter  into  the  transaction  themselves, 
should  be  willing  to  aid  any  association  well  adapted  to 
the  end,  provided  a  fair  and  reasonable  security  was  given 
for  ulterior  repayment.  That  this  repayment  is  certain, 
under  proper  regulations,  we  have  already  shown  by  refe- 
rence to  the  emigration  of  1823-25.  What  was  then 
accomplished  on  a  small  scale,  may  be  also  accomplished 
on  a  large  one,  now  that  the  necessity  has  become  more 
urgent,  and  the  advance  of  science  opened  up  further 
facilities  of  execution.  If  Lord  John  Russell  is  indeed 
fearful  that  the  want  of  immediate  employment  in  these 
noble  colonies  ought  to  preclude  an  extended  emigration, 
we  at  once  reply.  Make  work  for  the  numbers  before  you 
send  them  out ;  encourage  by  government  aid  the  con- 
struction of  railways  throughout  Britain's  own  colonial 
possessions;  open  up  the  resources  of  North  America, 
cause  her  magnificent  forests  to  minister  to  the  formation 
of  those  very  roads  which  will  afterwards  bring  their  excess 
to  the  markets,  and  leave  cleared  acres  to  furnish  forth  the 
means  of  man's  subsistence  for  the  future ;  enable  us  to 
draw  from  the,  even  now,  ample  resources  of  a  partly  cul- 
tivated land,  without  trusting  to  that  precarious  means  of 
transfer  which  often  fails  us  when  the  emergency  is 
greatest,  for  no  man  can  command  nature's  proceedings  or 
restrain  the  frost. 

Do  all  this  as  a  government,  or,  if  not  as  a  'government, 
do  it  by  aiding  private  enterprise,  but  let  the  nation  do  it 
liberally.  The  security  will  be  ample  in  the  end,  and  mil- 
lions may  yet  be  born  who  will  bless  the  mind  that  had 
conferred  the  boon. 

Already  the  thinking  of  these  times  has  brought  into 
being  many  private  schemes  founded  on  the  principles  we 
have  endeavoured  to  advocate,  and  we  have  examined 
the  majority.  There  is  one  among  the  many  which 
appears  to  us  the   best  organized. ''*      It  is,  we  believe, 

*  Canadian  Land  and  Emigration  Society, 
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yet    in    its    infancy,    but,    if   properly   supported,    must 
progress. 

It  appears  indeed  a  large  scheme,  for  its  nominal  capital 
is  two  millions.  One  object  is  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road from  Halifax  to  Quebec ;  conceiving,  as  we  have 
before  urged,  that  such  an  effort  would  not  only  employ 
thousands  of  emigrants  to  commence  with,  but  locate  tens 
of  thousands  afterwards  in  comfort.  Into  its  details  we 
cannot  go. 

^  Hitherto  the  railroad  system  has  been  the  result  of  high 
civilization,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  the 
cause  of  its  production.  We  have  thus  advocated  emigra- 
tion, not  because  we  could  ever  wish  to  sever  men  from  their 
home  and  kindred,  unless  a  necessity  compelled  it;  but 
such  necessity  we  believe  to  have  arisen,  and  what  we 
want  is,  that  it  should  be  met  in  the  most  fitting  manner, 
both  as  regards  immediate  comfort  and  final  prosperity, 
and  that  the  aid  of  the  state  can  alone  accomplish  such 
objects  we  entirely  think.  Britain  has,  from  her  own 
resources  and  energies,  grown  to  a  point  of  population 
which  renders  her  masses  wretched;  but  she  has  gained 
ample  colonies,  and  we  see  no  such  proper  method  of 
rectifying  her  erroneous  position,  as  by  advantaging  her 
excess  of  people  by  the  resources  which  such  colonies 
offer. 

This  superabundance  of  population  is  at  once  a  blessing 
and  a  curse ;  a  blessing,  we  are  bound  to  say,  because  it 
fulfils  God's  own  law  of  man's  increase — a  curse,  because 
it  exemplifies  in  a  marked  manner  how  man  can  create 
his  own  social  miseries. 

In  every  quarter  we  find  millions  of  busy  men,  many 
thousands  of  them  rich  as  they  are  industrious,  but  tens 
of  thousands  whose  daily  lot  is  that  of  unceasing  toil  and 
wearing  poverty,  often  even  to  starvation. 

The  obvious  duty  of  the  first  class  is,  to  apply  their 
resources,  judiciously,  but  with  no  sparing  hand,  to  sub- 
due the  social  wretchedness  of  the  latter.  We  do  not  ask 
them  to  do  so  by  the  doling  forth  of  charity— the  con- 
descending reduction,  for  the  time,  of  rents ;  which  mag- 
nifies the  giver,  in  the  eyes  of  man  at  least,  far  more  than 
the  receiver.  We  do  not  appeal  to  the  Cotton  Million- 
aire, or  the  Iron  Hercules — sometimes,  to  oppose  the 
strikes,  of  men  made  poor  by  their  own  accumulations — or 
at  others,  to  magnify  them  into  ideal,  but  temporary,  riches. 
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by  wages  which  cannot  long  endure.  But  we  do  beseech 
them  to  stand  on  higher  and  better  ground ;  to  consider 
that,  if  these  men  are  poor,  they  often  make  them  so ; 
that  if  depraved,  the  want  of  education  renders  them 
largely  unable  to  appreciate  the  truths  of  religion ;  that 
immorality  follows  in  course  of  this  incapacity,  and  that 
thus  there  has  been  weaved  around  the  poorer  orders  of 
Britain,  even  up  to  this  moment,  but  now  breaking!  a  web 
of  physical  and  mental  thraldom,  which  some  good  men 
have  long  attempted  to  destroy,  but  which,  unhappily,  has, 
in  a  large  degree,  been  hitherto  defended,  and  that  by  per- 
sons who  too  little  appreciate  the  final  evils  they  are  bring- 
ing on  themselves  and  on  their  land.  If  such  men  have 
read  history,  or  at  all  events  understood  it  as  history 
ought  to  be  understood,  they  will  find,  that  the  most 
effectual  way  to  induce  rebellion  is  to  starve  the  people. 
A  starving  man  may  be  (for  a  time  indeed)  coerced,  but 
never  quelled. 

The  parallel  is  complete  between  the  physical  excite- 
ment of  man,  resulting  from  such  causes,  and  its  efiect  on 
his  moral  and  religious  character. 

To  preach  religion  to  a  man  worn  down  by  starvation,  is 
a  fiction  and  a  farce.  Some  indeed  there  are  who  doubt- 
less '^  Champion  human  fears,''  and  rise  triumphant  from 
the  trial,  in  remote  and  humble  imitation  of  their  Lord ; 
but  such  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule ;  and  if  we  were 
asked  by  any  Government  how  they  could  best  cast  out 
religion  and  morality  from  a  land,  we  should  emphatically 
reply.  Starve  its  People  ! 


Art.  VI. — A  Charge  delivered  to  the  CUrgy'of  the  United  Dioceses  of 
Ossory,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin,  at  his  Ordinary  Visitation  in  September 
1845.  By  James  Thomas  O'Brien,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Ossorj, 
Ferns,  and  Leighlin.  Burnside  and  Seelej,  Fleet  Street, 
London.     Curry  and  Co.,  Grant  and  Bolton,  Dublin  :  184G. 

HOWEVER  welcome  this  work  may  be  to  those  who 
embrace  Dr.  O'Brien's  views,  a  sincere  Protestant 
might,  we  think,  reasonably  question  whether  the  time  of 
publication  and  the  mode  of  treating  his  subject  are  such 
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as  would  be  chosen  by  a  person  who  considered  deeply  the 
past  and  probably  future  effects  of  the  great  visitation 
under  which  Ireland  is  now  labouring:.  There  is  a  general 
opinion  among  the  people,  that  rank,  talent,  and  all  other 
social  influences  are  now,  if  ever,  imperatively  called  upon 
to  reflect  on  their  responsibilities.  Making  all  due  allow- 
ance for  the  distorting  influence  on  men's  minds  of  great 
public  calamity,  there  is  yet  much  truth  in  that  popular 
impression,  if,  as  appears  to  be  generally  admitted,  modem 
Europe  has  not  witnessed  so  frightful  a  caricature  of  the 
social  state  as  Ireland  during  the  present  year.  If  society 
were  the  frantic  dream  of  Rousseau,  or  the  purely  political 
or  selfish  machine  of  Hobbes,  and  not  the  creation  of  God, 
a  survivor  of  this  year's  famine  and  fever  might  lawfully 
calculate  merely  how  far  the  mortgage  has  eaten  into  the 
estate,  or  the  arrears  adjourned  the  marriage  of  the  far- 
mer's son,  or  what  influence  the  loss  of  one  million  human 
animals  may  have  on  political  economy,  or  similar  ques- 
tions regarding  money  or  self;  but,  since  the  law  that 
binds  man  to  man  in  society  is  as  much  from  heaven  as 
the  law  that  binds  man  to  God,  a  Christian  prelate,  one 
would  think,  ought  to  weigh  scrupulously  the  probable, 
nay,  the  possible,  effects  of  his  writings,  lest,  though  he 
avoid  those  atheistical  or  animal  calculations,  he  should, 
nevertheless,  in  a  different  way  prove  himself  equally 
reckless  of  the  miseries  of  his  country.  Dr.  O'Brien  does 
not,  it  is  true,  even  once  allude,  either  in  his  notes  or 
preface,  to  the  famine  or  its  consequences,  but  he  appears 
to  enforce  views  which  must  defer  indefinitely  the  remedy 
of  those  evils,  or  even  make  them  irreparable.  It  is  not 
his  personal  Protestantism,  though  it  is  most  acrid  and 
exclusive,  that  we  object  to,  but  that  he,  an  Irishman, 
living  in  Ireland,  knowing  that  religious  differences  are 
really  the  root  of  all  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  should  pro- 
scribe with  all  the  weight  of  his  episcopal  authority  a 
species  of  Anghcanism,  merely  because  it  does  not  believe 
that  the  religion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  is  as  bad  as  he 
thinks  it.  It  is  that,  when  appealing,  as  he  was  bound  to 
do,  in  behalf  of  the  Protestant  orphan  to  his  reverend 
brethren,  he  exhibits  the  great  mass  of  the  Catholic  people 
of  his  dioceses  as  utterly  insensible  to  the  common  feelings 
of  humanity,  not  far  removed  from  the  cannibals,  who 
might  be  supposed  feasting  sumptuously  on  the  flesh  of  a 
poor  Protestant  baby.     And  again,  because,  to  use  the 
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mildest  phrase,  he  is  foolish  enough  to  represent  tne  Catho- 
lics struggling  for  the  rights  of  the  British  constitution  as 
a  mob  of  successful  rebels,  as  slaves  in  the  house  of 
another,  not  children  in  their  own.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  antisocial  views  enforced  by  our  learned  prelate, 
and  with  a  dogmatism  offensively  at  variance  with  his  own 
principles.  High-church  authority  being,  according  to  him, 
a  most  glaring  encroachment  of  the  pride  of  man  on  the 
sufficiency  of  Scripture  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  God. 
All  the  great  lights  of  his  Church,  who  understood,  we 
suppose,  that  principle  of  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture, 
admit  that  salvation  is  attainable  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion ;  many  learned  Anglicans  of  the  present  day 
receive  (or,  at  least,  do  not  condemn)  the  great  body  of 
Catholic  doctrines;  Catholic  institutions  are  defended  in 
parliament  by  High-church  legislators ;  Sisters  of  Mercy 
and  Christian  Brothers  instruct  the  ignorant,  visit  the 
sick,  lighten  the  poor-rate,  and  would  contribute  much 
more  extensively  to  the  alleviation  of  the  burdens  of  the 
state  under  the  fostering  care  of  those  aristocratic  orders, 
to  which  the  Irish  people  are  so  fondly  and  indeed  so 
foolishly  attached.  It  would  be  a  fond  dream  to  expect 
that  Dr.  O'Brien  would  introduce  such  views;  but  would 
they  be  more  injurious  to  Protestantism  and  to  Ireland 
than  his  vulgar  misrepresentation  of  the  Catholic  doctrine 
on  the  Sacraments? — -a  doctrine  which  he,  an  ex-professor 
of  Divinity  in  Trinity  College,  ought  not  to  have  repre- 
sented as  excluding  faith  and  other  pious  dispositions  of 
the  recipients. 

If  the  Church  Establishment  be  in^  great  danger,  as 
Dr.  O'Brien  assures  us,  the  danger  is  not  averted  by 
the  intemperate  advocacy  of  one  of  its  wealthy  func- 
tionaries. In  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  where  the  episcopal 
palace  towers  proudly  beside  two  great  monuments  of 
Catholic  ages,  out  of  a  population  of  more  than  20,000 
there  are  not  one  thousand  Anglicans ;  and  yet  one  out  of 
the  many  Anglican  ministers  in  that  city  enjoys  a  larger 
revenue  than  the  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Many 
country  parishes  in  the  united  dioceses  of  Ossory,  Ferns, 
and  Leighlin  have  few  if  any  Protestants,  but  all  are 
supplied  with  ministers  enjoying  in  easy  splendour  the 
weahh  of  Catholic  piety.  In  these  days  of  universal 
bankruptcy,  when  the  landlord  looks  around  for  some- 
thing to  save  the  wreck  of  his  property,  when  the  tenant 
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looks  to  the  poor-house,  and  famhie  or  confiscation  has 
become  a  familiar  and  the  sole  alternative,  it  is  not  safe  to 
force  inconvenient  contrasts  of  Irish  establishments  on 
public  attention  by  uncharitable  and  unjust  charges, 
though  delivered  by  the  legal  lord  of  three  dioceses.  The 
most  decided  advocate  of  things  as  they  are  must  doubt 
the  soundness  of  Irish  society,  when  he  views  on  opposite 
banks  of  the  river  Nore  the  princely  palace  of  the  Angli- 
can bishop,  and  the  old  grave-yard,  which  has  received 
weekly  during  this  awful  year  60  or  70  victims  of  famine 
and  pestilence  from  one  union  workhouse  of  one  county  of 
his  Lordship's  diocese. 

But  if  he  be  severe  and  tyrannical  to  his  own.  Catholics 
have  no  reason  to  expect  justice.  His  theology  being  of 
the  low  Calvinistic  school,  he  denounces  with  correspond- 
ing acrimony  the  great  movement  in  England.  The 
■great  leaders  of  his  own  communion,  who  support  that 
movement — the  immerous  publicists,  who  glory  in  what 
they  deem  the  new  life  it  has  infused  into  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  its  beneficial  influence  on  history  and  the 
arts — the  toleration  extended  to  it  by  many  of  its  English 
opponents  —  all  that  could  entitle  it  to  something  like 
respect,  are  no  more  to  Dr.  O'Brien  than  the  Saxon  But- 
lers of  Ormonde  were  to  his  warlike  namesakes  west  of  the 
Shannon.  ''  The  strong  hand  for  ever"  appears  to  be  his 
war-cry.  The  movement  in  all  its  phases — from  the  last 
Protestant  writings  of  Messrs.  Newman,  Oakeley,and  Ward, 
down  to  the  semi-evangelical  school  of  Mr.  Palmer — is  de- 
nounced as  subversive  of  ^  the  Church,  and  to  be  repressed 
by  the  strong  arm  of  episcopal  authority  in  one- third  of 
Leinster.  No  subject  of  Dr.  O'Brien's  shall  presume  to 
countenance  these  English  Tractarians.  No  aspirant  for 
episcopal  favour  shall  presume  to  say  that  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  are  as  well 
understood  in  England  as  in  Ireland.  The  movement, 
he  contends,  is  now  more  dangerous  than  ever,  as  its  more 
daring  leaders  have  been  succeeded  by  more  cautious 
followers,  whose  moderation,  he  fears,  may  recommend 
incipient  popery  more  powerfully  than  the  avowed  Catholic 
predilections  of  their  predecessors.  No  person  can  ques- 
tion the  bishop's  right  to  adopt  for  himself  whatever 
opinions  he  pleases  on  the  points  disputed  by  members  of 
his  Church;  but  when  he  undertakes  to  force  these 
opinions  on  others  by  episcopal  authority,  he  arrogates  a 
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riffht  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  Catholic  bishop. 
When  be  treats  Messrs.  Newman,  Ward,  and  Oakelej, 
and  other  men  far  superior  to  himself,  with  the  hauteur  of 
a  peevish  pedagogue,  he  illustrates  the  old  saying,  that 
learning  is  not  always  favourable  to  meek  humility,  nor  in 
this  case  to  common  prudence,  when  England  her  self- 
Protestant  England,  without  whom  the  Irish  Establish- 
ment could  not  survive  one  hour — is  proudly  invited  by 
Dr.  O'Brien  to  rise  from  her  Tractarian  lethargy,  and 
learn  from  Ireland  sound  Protestant  principles  and  the 
best  means  to  uphold  them.  The^  wide  extent  of  three 
dioceses  is  not  field  enough  for  his  zeal — the  errors  of 
popery  are  not  foes  enough  for  his  militant  ardour ;  all 
errors — that  is,  everything  opposed  to  Dr.  O'Brien's  own 
views  on  Protestant  matters  in  England  and  Ireland — are 
dispatched  with  the  dogmatism  of  the  ex-professor  and 
the  bishop.  That  quiet,  unostentatious  gentleman  in- 
black,  who  rides  through  the  streets  of  the  "  Faire  Citie" 
of  Kilkenny,  could  never  be  recognized  in  the  author  of 
this  terrible  charge.  He  could  never  be  suspected  of 
refusing  liberty  of  conscience  to  his  clergy  on  points  not 
decided  by  his  Church,  nor  of  so  far  forgetting  that  he  is 
the  mere  creature  of  English  law,  as  to  say  to  Protestant 
England,  ''  Thank  God,  I  am  not  like  that  publican." 
i  The  grand  object  of  his  charge  being  to  preserve  his 
clergy  from  the  contagion  of  English  Tractarian  Protest- 
antism, we  shall  commence  with  his  solution  of  a  most 
interesting  question,  which  has  sometimes  been  proposed 
by  thoughtful  men — namely,  why  the  Puseyite  movement 
has  had  scarcely  any  influence  in  Ireland.  The  question 
is  important,  and  more  closely  connected  with  the  social 
and  political  ills  of  Ireland  than  many  of  our  politicians 
appear  to  imagine. 

Having  detailed  at  great  length  his  views  on  modern 
English  theology,  whether  of  Mr.  Palmer  or  Dr.  Pusey, 
he  adds : 

"  But  I  have  not  enlarged  upon  this  state  of  religious  belief  and 
of  religious  teaching,  under  any  apprehensions  that  it  exists  among 
ourselves.  I  feel  a  happy  assurance  that  in  our  branch  of  the 
Church,  Tractarianism  has  taken  no  deep  root.  There  are,  of 
course,  some  amongst  us  who  have  felt  its  various  attractions,  and 
who  have  been  drawn  to  it  in  diflferent  degrees.  But  I  trust  that 
of  these  there  are  very  few  indeed  who  have  embraced  its  entire 
theology,  very  few  in  whom  it  has  eradicated  a  belief  in  the  great 
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principles  of  the  Reformation,  tJiat  is  in  the  leading  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
or  so  impaired  a  sense  of  their  infinite  importance,  as  to  banish 
them  from  their  public  teaching,  I  am  sure,  that  wherever  Trac- 
tarian  principles  prevail,  even  if  it  be  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
subvert  a  man's  belief  of  those  great  truths,  there  is  great  risk,  if 
not  an  absolute  certaintj,  that  their  effect  will  be  to  cloud  the 

clearness  of  his  apprehension  of  them This  is  a  great  evil, 

though  short  of  the  greatest ;  and  I  trust  that  it  is  found  to  a  very 
limited  extent  amongst  us,  and  the  greatest  scarcely  at  all. 

"  This  is  indeed  great  matter  for  thankfulness.  And  I  trust  we 
feel  some  measure  at  least  of  the  gratitude  which  we  ought  to  feel 
to  Him  who  alone  has  kept  us  safe  in  the  midst  of  the  great  dangers 
by  which  we  have  been  surrounded.  Whatever  be  the  means  by 
which  our  security  has  been  effected,  the  praise  is  due  only  to  Him. 
But  if  we  bear  this  in  mind,  it  may  be  very  instructive  in  future 
to  look  back  at  the  means  by  which  we  have  been  preserved  during 
the  past.  And  I  think  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  one  of  these 
means  is  this :  that  from  various  causes,  and  particularly  from  the 
strength  of  her  position  in  this  country,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  much  more 
hold  and  unrestrained  among  us  than  in  England,  where  she  is  more 
feeble  and  has  more  measures  to  keep.  And  that  so,  ivhile  the  evils  of  her 
system  are  less  softened  and  concealed  among  us,  they  have  never  been 
allowed  to  pass  from  our  minds,  for  they  are  everywhere  and  always 
before  our  eyes. 

*•  This  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  means  by  which  we  have  been  hitherto 
kept  safe.  The  other,  which  is  not  wholly  unconnected  with  this, 
is  still  more  important.  It  is  that  the  great  doctrines  which  the  Refor- 
mation  restored  to  the  Church,  are  valued  by  us  in  some  measure  as  they 
ought  to  be.  They  passed  their  season  of  neglect  here  as  they  did 
in  England.  And  they  recovered  their  true  place  in  both  countries 
about  the  same  period.  But  after  a  time  a  weariness  and  impatience 
of  them  seemed  to  seize  upon  a  considerable  portion  of  the  English  branch 
of  the  Church,  from  which  we  were  happily  preserved.  So  that  without 
overlooking  the  many  sound  and  faithful  teachers  which  that  branch 
of  the  Church  enjoyed,  we  may  still  venture  to  say,  that  when  the 
movement  began,  a  right  understanding  of  these  great  truths  and 
a  just  value  for  them,  were  much  more  widely  diffused  among  us 
than  in  England."— pp.  241,  242. 

Here  you  have,  in  the  homely  language  of  the  bishop 
himself,  the  antidote  of  Irish  Anglicanism  against  the 
Tractarian  movement.  The  two  principal  causes  are 
marked  in  italics.  We  do  not  examine  whether  he  is 
right  in  asserting  that  the  Tractarian  movement  would 
have  been  a  great  calamity  in  Ireland.  Some  are  of 
opinion,  from  happy  experience,  that  many  Englishmen 
and  not  a  few  Irish,  in  proportion  to  their  adoption  of 
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Tractariaii  principles,  abandoned  their  anti-catholic  pre- 
judices, and  felt  a  sincere  interest  in  the  happiness  of  the 
great  mass  of  the^  Irish  people.  The  question  at  present 
is,  wliether  the  picture,  so  very  flattering  to  Irish  Protes- 
tant pride,  of  the  superior  purity  of  Irish  Protestantism,  is 
borne  out  by  facts ;  and  then  we  shall  see  whether,  upon 
the  whole,  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ire- 
land ought  to  have  been  in  well  constituted  minds  a  dis- 
suasive against  popery. 

The  ''  great  principles  of  the  Reformation, '^  the  'Head- 
ing truths  of  the  Gospel,^',  so  imperfectly  understood  in 
England,  and  so^  faithfully  believed  in  Ireland,  were, 
according  to  the  bishop,  justification  by  faith  only,  and  the 
sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures.  The  English  divines,  by 
admitting  the  efficacy  of  some  sacraments,  and  claiming 
some  respect  for  the  Church  of  God  and  tradition,  enabled 
designing  men  to  efface  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  only  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures :  but  these 
held  their  ground  among  the  Irish  hierarchy,  who  gene- 
rally had  nothing  to  do,  save  receive  the  revenues  of  the 
Church.  It  is  a  delicate^  task  for  an  extern  to  adjust  these 
rival  pretensions  of  English  and  Irish  Protestantism ;  and 
certainly  would  not  be  attempted,  if  history  did  not  decide 
the  point.  And,  first,  with  regard  to  the  sufficiency  of 
Scripture.  It  is  understood  thus  by  Dr.  O'Brien  and  the 
majority  of  the  prelates  of  the  Established  Church : 

*'  It  should  not  have  been  expected,"  they  say,  when  opposing 
the  National  Schools,  *'  that  the  clergy  of  our  Church,  who  are 
bound  by  obligations  so  sacred  to  resist  the  spiritual  tyranny  and 
to  oppose  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  would  join  in  a  system 
of  education  of  which  the  distinctive  claim  to  acceptance  and  sup- 
port, was  the  aid  which  it  gave  to  one  of  the  most  violent  exercises 
of  this  tyranny,  that  which  is  in  fact  the  strength  and  protection  of 
its  worst  errors.  The  principle  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures as  it  is  maintained  by  our  Church,  is  a  fundamental  principle 
of  the  most  vital  importance.  It  is  by  means  of  if,  that  truth  has 
been  guarded  and  handed  dow7i  to  us  hy  those  who  Jiave  gone  before  us, 
p.  256.  They  could  not  connect  their  schools  with  the  National 
Board,  without  practically  admitting  the  false  principles  of  the 
Church'  of  Rome,  and  submitting  to  its  tyranny,  and  abandoning 
the  great  principles  of  their  own  Church,  concerning  the  sufficiency 
and  supremacy  of  God's  holy  word." 

This  address,  published  in  January,  1845,  was  signed 
by  nine  established  prelates.     A  declaration  of  approval 
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was  made  by  1661  members  of  the  clergy,  and  sanctioned 
in  the  following  emphatic  style  by  twenty  Irish  peers,  and 
twenty-nine  Irish  members  of  parliament : 

"We  consider  the  maintenance  of  God's  holy  word,  as  the 
standard  of  religious  instruction,  to  be  inseparable  from  our  duty 
to  God,  from  the  true  profession  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  from 
the  very  foundation  of  our  Protestant  Church." — p.  264. 

Here  truly  is  a  fair  consensus  of  Irish  authorities  for 
the   sufficiency  of  the  scriptures,  but  happily  for  Chris- 
tianity in  these  days  when  German  infidelity  threatens  a 
scourge  more  desolating   even    than    Irish   famine,   the 
church  of  Christ  has  never  shown  such  a  contradiction 
between  her  principles  and  her  practice  as  the  Irish  Pro- 
testant church  on  this  fundamental  point.     It  was  all  over 
with  Christianity  if  the  infidel  could  exhibit  her  prelates 
renouncing  during  centuries,  "  the  very  foundation  of  the 
church  —  that  hy  which  truth  has   been  guarded  and 
handed  down  to  us  hy  those  who  have  gone  before  us  J* 
If  the  name  of  the  bishop  of  Down  were  not  attached  to 
that  address,  all  who  know  the  established^  Church,  would 
conclude  that  her  prelates  were  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  Ireland ;  no  fact  being  more  certain  than  that 
Scriptural  education,  the  great  foundation  of  Protestant- 
ism was,  during  more  than  two   centuries,  almost  un- 
known,  and  discouraged  by  the  highest  authorities  in 
Church  and  State  in  Ireland,  whenever  it  was  attempted. 
Talk  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  withhold- 
ing the  scriptures  from  the  laity.     Frighten  those  well- 
meaning  and  simple  souls  who,  with  all  their  boasted  right 
of  private  judgment,  obey  you  as  blindly  as  Catholics  do 
the  universal  church ;  tell  them  that  Rome  abominates  the 
scriptures,  but  do  not  tell  them  that  Protestantism  has 
been  transmitted  down  to  you  in  Ireland  by  scriptural 
education.    Dr.  O'Brien's  Cathedral  tells  a  very  different 
story.     He  is  a  studious  man.     In  the  calm  eve  he  has  no 
doubt  often  paced  the  silent  aisles  of  St.^  Canice's  cathedral, 
musing  among  the  tombs  of  dead  bishops  and  princely 
Butlers  and  Graces,  and  sadly  pondering,  if  we  can  guess 
from  his  work,  over  the  humble  protestant  slab  of  one  of 
the  first  Anglican  bishops  of  Ossory.    It  is  the  tomb  of 
Walsh,  the  first  that  attempted  the  translation  of  the  scrip- 
tures and  book  of  Common  Prayer  into  Irish,  *'  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Protestant  church"  according  to  the  Irish  peers. 
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They  know  that,  with  the  exception  of  three  towns  and  two 
half  counties,  the  English  language^was  unknown  in  Ire- 
land during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Yet  when  Walsh 
fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  his  work  was  interrupted 
during  sixty  long  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  One  im- 
pression of  the  Irish  New  Testament  at  last  appears,  and 
the  Irish  papists  of  the  province  of  Oonnaught  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  expenses.  Dr.  O'Brien  admits  none  but 
apostolical  miracles ;  no  gift  of  tongues  to  enable  the  Irish 
to  understand  the  English  bible  without  the  aid  of  an 
English  schoolmaster,  so  that  according  to  his  noble  lay 
associates,  whose  words  we  have  quoted :  ^'  there  was  no 
true  standard  of  religious  instruction,  no  true  profession 
of  the  Christian  (Protestant)  Faith,  no  foundation  even  of 
Protestantism,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth.'' 
How  awful  is  the  responsibility  of  the  mitred  head,  which 
in  these  days,  confirms  the  delusion  of  many  an  anxious 
and  wavering  soul,  on  the  Protestant  glories  of  Eliza- 
beth's Irish  reign.  Much  better  to  tell  them  plainly  with 
the  noble  peers,  that  there  was  no  Protestantism  in  Ire- 
land at  the  time.  Leave  the  issue  to  their  own  private 
judgment.  ^  They  cannot  discover  with  his  lordship,  that 
the  *^  sufficiency  of  Scripture"  was  better  understood  in 
Ireland  than  in  England  during  the  first  sixty  years  of 
the  Reformation. 

If  it  be  urged  in  extenuation,  that  the  troubled  state  of 
the  country  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  the  good 
work,  besides  the  obvious  answer,  that  the  tithes  were 
exacted,  and  that  the  scholars  in  Dublin  and  other  places 
were  not  troubled  by  war,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  more  powerful  party  in  the  church  were  unwilling 
to  purchase  the  Protestantizing  of  the  Irish  at  the  expense 
of  the  revival  of  the  Irish  language.'  English  prejudice 
and  Irish  law  against  that  language  overcame  the  zeal  of 
proselytism.  For  when  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a 
century  from  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  an  Englishman  be- 
thought himself  of  translating  the  old  Testament  into 
Irish,  there  arose  such  a  storm  of  opposition  against  him, 
excited  by  Strafibrd  and  the  High  Church  Bramhall,  that 
the  translator  was  cast  into  a  dungeon  in  Dublin,  and  the 
zealous  prelate,  his  patron,  was  accused  of  a  design  which 
had  never  entered  into  the  plans  of  Anglican  prelates. 
^*  His  measures,"  it  was  said,  *'  were  contrary  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  English  in  Ireland,  by  his  endeavouring  to 
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make  the  conquered  and  enslayed  Irish,  capable  of  pre- 
ferment in  church  and  state,  which  no  man  did  ever  so 
much  as  once  attempt  before  his  lordship/'  Bramhall, 
who  opposed  the  translation  of  the  bible,  and  in  the  convoca- 
tion of  1634,  who  opposed  the  use  of  the  Irish  book  of  prayer 
even  where  the  congregation  was  Irish,  is  yet  canonized 
by  Jeremy  Taylor,  so  little  were  those  great  lights  of  the 
Irish  church  sensible  of  the  tyranny  of  withholding  the 
scriptures  from  the  people.  Were  these  men,  or  their 
Irish  contemporaries,  advocates  of  the  sufficiency  of  scrip- 
ture? Was  scriptural  education  the  foundation  of  Pro- 
testantism, when  no  English  schools  were  established, 
and  no  Irish  bibles  or  common  prayers  allowed  ?  how  can 
our  modern  prelates  tell  their  credulous  disciples,  that  the 
use  and  sufficiency  of  the  bible  is  the  great  principle  by 
which  truth  has  been  handed  down  to  them?  Cromwell 
conquered  and  laid  Ireland  prostrate,  yet  no  attempt  was 
made  to  preach  the  bible,  and  how  the  zeal  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals succeeded  is  summed  up  in  a  few  queries  of  bishop 
Berkeley,  1745 :  which  p:fove  that  the  Anglican  church 
had  never  attempted  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  by  scrip- 
ture ;  that  its  ministers  were  aliens  in  blood  and  language 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  that  in  ancient  as  well  as  in 
more  modern  times,  it  was  a  corporation  held  by  a  few 
powerful  families,  for  their  own  private  interests  and  the 
upholding  of  English  views.'^'  To  us  it  would  seem  that  a 
serious  review  of  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  church  on  this 
use  of  the  Irish  scriptures  and  the  book  of  common  prayer, 
so  far  from  being  an  antidote  against  Tractarianism,  would 

*  91.  Whether  the  upper  part  of  this  people  are  not  truly  Eng- 
lish by  blood,  language,  religion,  manners. 

340.  If  the  revenues  allotted  for  the  encouragement  of  religion 
and  learning,  were  made  hereditary  in  the  hands  of  a  dozen  lay 
lords  and  as  many  overgrown  commoners,  whether  the  public  would 
be  much  the  better  of  it  ? 

341.  Whether  the  Church's  patrimony  belongs  to  one  tribe 
alone  ? 

Our  Church  and  our  State  dear  England  maintains, 
For  which  all  true  Protestant  hearts  should  be  glad. 
She  sends  us  our  bishops,  our  judges,  our  deans, 
And  better  troulfl  give  us,  if  better  she  had  ; 
But  lord !  how  the  rabble  will  stare  and  will  gape. 
When  they  hear,  &c.  Swift.    . 
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be  a  strong  argument  for  the  claims  of  the  old  church. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  early 
prejudices  and  the  authoritative  declarations  of  living 
Protestant  prelates  on  Anglican  minds.  Powerful  indeed, 
they  must  be,  when  men  can  obey  as  the  church  of  Christ, 
a  corporation  which,  from  Bale  to  Berkeley,  withheld  the 
scriptures  from  the  people,  and  read  divine  service  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  "'  a  practice  in  their  own  principles/' 
plainly  repugnant  to  the  divine  law  and  the  usage  of  the 
primitive  church.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  Irish 
church  affords  no  proof  that  the  great  Protestant  principle 
or  scripture  was  better  understood  in  Ireland  than  in 
England,  unless  the  period  to  which  Dr.  O'Brien  vaguely 
alludes,  was  that  in  which  he  inculcated  his  own  notions 
in  Trinity  College.  To  avoid  the  disagreeable  task  of  a 
review  of  the  Irish  church  in  relation  to  scripture  circula- 
tion and  sufficiency,  we  extract  a  few  reflections  on  Apos- 
tolical zeal  from  our  author's  remarks  on  foreign  missions. 
Having  warned  his  brethren  against  giving  too  much  im- 
portance to  those  missions,  and  given  a  very  high  place  to 
what  is  doing  to  make  our  Roman  Catholic  countrymen 
(even  in  present  times)  acquainted  with  the  word  of  God, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Irish  language,  his  lordship 
lays  down  the  following  principles,  which  each  one  can 
apply  at  his  leisure  to  those  250  years,  during  which  the 
Irish  language  was  alone  understood  by  the  Irish  people. 

"In  those  remoter  objects,  (tlie  foreign  missions,)  there  Is  so  much 
to  strike  the  imagination,  and  through  such  impressions  to  act 
upon  the  feelings,  while  all  the  repulsive  incidents  which  belong  to 
the  realities  of  life  are  kept  far  from  us,  that  the  interest  which 
we  take  in  them  may  be  very  delusive,  whether  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  our  Christianity  or  our  benevolence.  And  there  is  no  doubt  we  are 
deceiving  ourselves  if  we  rest  upon  such  a  proof,  while  we  are  neg- 
lecting the  claims  of  objects  around  us.  For  God,  while  He  com- 
mends, as  I  have  said,  all  men  to  our  love  and  good  offices,  very 
distinctly  sanctions  the  gradations  among  their  claims,  which  men's 
natural  feelings  and  their  common  sense  have  everywhere  esta- 
blished. Indeed,  not  only  are  there  passages  in  the  revealed  word, 
expressly  affirming  the  precedence  of  those  claims  which  are  founded 
on  close  kindred  and  upon  community  of  faith,  (and  thereby,  by 
parity  of  reason,  in  their  proper  order,  other  distinctions,  (as  of 
country,  &c.)  resting  upon  the  same  natural  principles;)  but  we 
are  distinctly  told,  that  whatever  other  indications  of  Christian 
principle  there  may  be  in  us,  we  have  a  sure  proof  that  they  are 
fallacious,  when  we  find  ourselves  neglecting  those  near  and  pressing 
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duties.  And  so  wliatever  measure  of  sympathy  and  aid  we  bestow 
upon  remote  missions,  if  we  take  no  interest  and  no  share  in  the 
various  undertakings  to  abate  the  misery,  and  the  ignorance,  and 
the  vice,  and  the  error  which  we  have  at  home,  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt,  that  we  are  either  misled  by  very  mistaken  principles  of 
duty,  or  are  not  acting  from  any  sense  of  duty  at  alL" — 
pp.  23,  24. 

Great  moral  truths  do  not  cliange  with  time  or  circum- 
stances. The  closing  words  are  a  fearful  epitaph  on  the 
Hiberno  Anglican  church. 

The  second  ''great  Protestant  truth/'  which  England 
has  obscured  and  Ireland  preserved,  is  justification  by 
faith  only, — a  doctrine  which  Dr.  O'Brien  sets  off  by  the 
usual  vulgar  misrepresentation  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  on 
the  sacraments.  If  the  opinion  of  unprejudiced  persons 
all  the  world  over,  who  regard  justification  by  faith  only  as 
hardly  less  practically  immoral  than  Gnosticism,  be 
entitled  to  any  respect,^  the  Irish  Church  has  indeed  a 
most  unenviable  ^  pre-eminence ;  as  her  most  ardent  advo- 
cate cannot  easily  discover  in  her  whole  history  many 
grounds  of  her  justification  but  her  workless  faith.  We 
do  not  say  that  Irish  ministers  would  work  ill  where  any 
minister  could  work  well,  nor  charge  upon  the  Irish 
Church  precisely  the  abdication  of  all  the  functions  of  a 
Church,  and  the  notorious  absence  of  any  good  influence 
on  the  country,  until  we  hear  that  any  body  of  men, 
English  or  Irish,  could  master  the  difficulties  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  were  placed.""'  ^  It  is  by  no  means 
astonishing  that  a  secular  corporation,  the  mere  servant 
of  the  state,  the  slaves  of  a  few  English  bishops,  who  were 
the  slaves  of  English  policy,  should  have  left  few  spiritual 
works  to  justify  their  memory  —  that  they  should  have 
taken  an  oath  during  several  centuries  to  erect  an  English 
school  in  their  parishes,  and  violate  it — ^that,  down  to 
Strafford's  government,  the  Church  was  covered  with  the 
leprosy  of  simony,  and  her  property  made  away  for  ever  to 

*  "  Although  a  proper  and  just  Reformation  were  allowed  to  be 
necessary,  yet  the  passions  and  vices  of  men  had  mingled  them- 
selves so  far  as  to  pervert  and  confound  all  the  good  endeavours  of 
those  who  intended  well ;  and  thus  the  Reformation  in  every  coun- 
try where  it  was  attempted,  was  carried  on  in  the  most  impious 
and  scandalous  manner  that  can  possibly  be  conceived." — Swift, 
Universal  Hatred  against  the  Clergy. 
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bishops'  sous  or  friends :  in  a  word^  that  there  was  more 
national  good  done  by  this  clergy  during  the  last  year 
than  by  the  combined  labours  of  all  their  predecessors  to 
Elizabeth's  day.  This  will  not  surprise  us,  because  the 
Anglican  clergy,  though  slaves  themselves,  were  the  mas- 
ters of  slaves.  Irresponsible  power  over  the  great  mass  of 
the  wretched  people  was  in  their  hands.  Entrenched  like 
a  garrison  in  an  enemy's  country,  without  subjects  on 
whom  to  exercise  their  ministry,  living  in  idleness  on  the 
sweat  of  the  Irish  serf,  looking  to  the  nod  of  the  last 
English  clerical  import,  the  jest  or  boon  companion  of  her 
aristocratic  sons, — how  could  even  angelic  natures  resist 
such  temptations,  or  check  the  bad  passions  which  vege- 
tate more  rankly  under  the  cassock  of  the  indolent  clerical 
tyrant  than  under  the  soldier's  belt?  *  They  enjoyed 
princely  revenues,  but  where  are  their  national  fruits  ? 
where  the  churches,  colleges,  or  hospitals,  or  those  truly 
charitable  institutions,  which  ask  no  test  but  misery  in  the 
applicant,  and  which  could  help  the  country  in  such  years 
as  these?  Where  are  the  painters,  sculptors,  or  archi- 
tects, that  flourished  under  her  patronage  ?  Travellers 
used  to  say  of  Ireland  before  1780,  that  she  was  like 
a  new  country  —  nothing  but  ruins  and  uncultivated 
wastes,  except  the  material  comforts  of  the  north,  and  the 
enterprise  of  Catholic  merchants  in  the  towns  of  the  south. 
Benevolent  individuals  were  never  wanting,  but  there  is  no 
concession  to  the  wretched  Catholic  which  the  Establish- 
ment did  not  oppose,  no  additional  penal  law  which  was 
not  principally  her  work.  There  is  sad  evidence,  indeed, 
that  the  speculative  dogma  of  justification  by  faith  only, 
which  was  engrafted  on  the  Irish  Church  by  the  low  Calvin- 
ism of  her  most  eminent  early  teachers,  has  produced  the 
results  which  might  be  naturally  expected  from  a  vicious 
principle  developing  itself  in  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances. It  was  neither  prudent,  nor  in  good  taste,  with  the 
history  of  his  Church  before  him,  to  bring  a  French  come- 
dian to  his  help  in  describing  a  paltry  grant  made  to  the 
Irish  Catholic.'""   But  if  it  was  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 

*  Dr.  O'Brien  gives  the  following  dialogue  as  a  specimen  **of  the 
style  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  put  forward  their  demands, 
and  of  the  class  of  arguments  on  which  thej  relj."  A  slight 
manoeuvre  of  the  dramatis  personce  turns  the  arrow  against  him- 
self.     For   ** Premier  Porteur"  read  **Eveque,"  for   "Deuxieme 
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grave  bishop  to  go  to  the  theatre,  it  cannot  be  improper  to 
allow  our  readers  to  decide  whether  the  extract  be  a  better 
allegory  of  the  relations  between  the  Established  Church 
and  the  people  of  Ireland,  than  between  the  people  and 
the  government.  Dr.  O'Brien  of  course  will  say  that 
justification  by  faith  only  does  not  exclude  works  of 
charity.  We  hope  it  may  not  do  so  in  future.  May  he 
at  length  awake  to  the  ineffable  charity  of  letting  Irish 
Protestantism  stand  on  its  own  merits,  resigning  tithes 
and  Church  lands  to  the  poor,  relieving  the  farmer  and 
landlord,  relying  on  its  own  apostolical  merits  and  the 
zeal  of  its  children  for  support,  and  removing  the  only 
obstacle  to  the  healthy  reorganization  of  Irish  elements 
and  the  peace  and  security  of  the  empire. 

The  second  great  cause  of  the  resistance  of  Protestant 
Ireland  to  English  Tractarianism,  is  the  unreserved  deve- 
lopment of  the  Romanist  religion  in  Ireland.  Judging 
from  Dr.  O'Brien's  views  expressed  in  various  places,  we 
should  say  that  the  most  offensive  development  of  the 
Catholic  religion  is  her  regard  for  certain  ceremonies,  to 
which  he  appears  to  have  the  most  invincible  repugnance. 
Now,  unfortunately,  it^  so  happens  that,  in  what  is  called 
the  externals  of  religion,  the  full  pomp  of  the  Roman 


Porteur"  "  Ministre,"  and  for  "  Mascarille"  **  Irlandois,"  or 
"  Papiste." 

**  Deuxieme  Porteur.  Pajez  nous  done,  s'il  vous  plait,  Monsieur. 

"  Mascarille.  Hein  ? 

"  Deux.  Port.  Je  dis,  Monsieur,  que  vous  nous  donniez  de  I'ar- 
gent,  s'il  vous  plait. 

**  Mascar.  [lui  dormant  un  soufflet.']  Comment,  coquin  ?  demander 
de  I'argent  d'une  personne  de  ma  qualite  !" 

"  Premier  Porteur.  [prenant  un  des  batons  de  la  chaise.']  Ca,  payez 
moi  vitement. 

*'  Mascar.  Quoi  ? 

<*  Prem.  Port.  Je  dis  que  je  veux  de  I'argent  tout  h,  I'heure. 

"  Mascar.  II  est  raisonnable.  " 

t(  pyem.  Port.  Vite,  done. 

**  Mascar.  Oui-da  !  tu  paries  comme  il  faut,  toi — tiens.  Es-tu 
content  ? 

"  Prem.  Port.  Non,  je  ne  suis  pas  eontent.  [levant  son  hdton.] 

**  Mascar.  Doucement ;  tiens.  On  obtient  tout  de  moi  quand  ou 
s'j  prend  de  la  bonne  fa9on." 

Masearille  had  a  chair  for  his  money,  in  which  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Papist. — p.  294. 
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ceremonial,  the  Catholic  Irish  are  remarkably  deficient. 
Unprejudiced  persons,  with  good  means  of  information, 
will  even  assert  that  England  carries  out  more  fully  than 
Ireland  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church.     We  can 
hardly  suppose,  then,  that  Dr.  O'Brien,  with  all  his  puri- 
tanical hatred  of  ceremonies,  intended  to  mark  their  excess 
as  '"that  vicious  development  of  Catholicity  which  was  always 
before  his  eyes  "  in  Ireland.     We  must  take  the  develop- 
ment in  a  more  extensive  signification,  comprising  dogmas, 
moral  precepts,  and  church  government,  all  the  influences 
of  religion  on  the  affairs  of  this  world  and  of  the  world  to 
come,   on  private^  character  and  political  conduct — in  a 
word,  all  the  attributes  of  a  religion  purporting  to  come 
from  God,  and  claiming  a  right  to  direct  the  actions  of 
men.     Taken  in  this  extensive  sense,  the  development  of 
the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland  must  be  most  offensive  to 
Dr.  O'Brien,  though  we  are  equally  sure  it  must  com- 
mand the  respect  of  any  unprejudiced  mind.     Strength, 
power  to  resist  and  to  conquer  the  combined  energies  of 
the  most  powerful  kingdom   on  earth,   working  by  the 
most  unscrupulous  tools  — such  has   been  one   striking 
attribute  of  Irish  Catholicity.     Broad  acres  and  high  titles 
do  not  make  the  souls  of  their  possessors  one  whit  more 
valuable  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  the  Church  than  the  souls 
of  the  beggar.  The  '^rank,  wealth,  and  respectabihty"  of  Ire- 
land may  be  stereotyped  as  Protestant  (though  the  aggre- 
gate of  Catholic  wealth  is  great,  whatever  Mr.  Godley  may 
say  to  the  contrary),'-''  but  the  millions  are  Catholic.  Seven 
millions  of  Catholics  against  half-a-million  of  Protestants, 
after  nearly  three  hundred  years'  exclusive  possession  of 
the  government  and  ecclesiastical  wealth  of  this  kingdom 
by  Protestants,  is  a  development  of  Catholic  energy  which 
ought  to  command  the  respect  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  Christian  religion  itself  derives  great  support  from  the 
ages  of  the  martyrs  and  catacombs.^    Heview  the  history 
of  Ireland.  The  second  of  Elizabeth  is  passed,  but  remains 
a  dead  letter  except  in  two  points— the  transfer  of  the 
ecclesiastic  property,  and  the  prohibition  of  public  mass 
wherever    it   was  practicable.      Catholics  could   not  be 
excluded  from  the  House  of  Lords  or  Commons,  nor  from 

*  The  Irish  are  charged  with  indolence.  Spenser,  their  enemy, 
did  not  think  so  :  *'  the  most  part  of  their  baser  sort  are  fit  for 
labour,  and  industriously  disposed." — State  of  Ireland. 
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tlie  bench,  or  corporations,  or  the  conimission  of  the  peace 
among  the  CathoUc  Anglo-Irish.  EHzabeth  had  no  power 
beyond  the  length  of  her  deputy's  sword  over  the  native 
Irish ;  they  were  in  war  against  her  religion,  her  laws,  and 
her  crown — a  war  of  resistance  to  conquest.  But  when 
they  were  conquered  at  the  close  of  her  reign,  all  who  had 
escaped  famine  and  the  sword  were  Catholic  in  all  parts  of 
Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  small  number  of 
English  immigrants  and  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  with  their  wives  and  families."'  During  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  the  great  mass  of  the  Anglo-Irish  were  not 
only  loyal,  but  constituted  the  main  force  of  the  royal 
army.  They  had  always  acknowledged  the  English 
crown.  The  Irish  chieftains  had  different  views,  but  it 
belongs  to  our  purpose  here  merely  to  say,  that  their 
conduct  was  angelic  compared  with  the  atrocities  of  their 
mailed  and  helmed  apostles.  James  succeeds,  and  for 
forty  years  there  is  something  like  peace,  at  least  compared 
with  the  preceding  reign.  An  attempt  was  made  to  com- 
pel attendance  at  Protestant  service,  and  to  banish  all 
friars  and  seminary  priests.  Both  attempts  miserably 
failed.  The  Catholics  were  excluded  from  offices  of  trust; 
but  they  were  a  large  minority  in  the  Commons,  a  respec- 
table number  in  the  Lords,  all  the  towns  were  theirs, 
almost  all  the  farmers,  and  in  1641  one  half  the  landed 
property,  even  after  the  confiscation  of  the  properties 
of  the  Ulster  earls  (carried  by  the  loyal  recusants  of  the 
Pale)  and  all  the  courts  of  inquisition  into  the  defective 
titles.  Here,  during  this  period,  there  is  no  reason  to 
blush  at  the  development  of  Catholicity,  except  perhaps  at 
the  selfish  acquiescence  of  the  Catholics  of  the  Pale  in  the 
attainder  of  the  two  Ulster  earls.  The  great  mass  of  the 
nation  was  patient  and  loyal,  and  devotedly  attached  to 
their  religion,  notwithstanding  the  persecutions  and  ex- 
communication of  pastors  without  flocks,  and  in  the  north 
flocks  without  pastors.  Great  literary  works  were  planned 
and  executed  partly  during  this  period.  The  Protestant 
nobles  were  beginning  to  contract  the  old  Irish  ties  of 
gossipred  and  fosterage  with   their   Catholic   peers,   and 

*  Quis  facile  credat,  quod  certo  certius  constat,  in  tota  ill4 
gente  sexaginta  annorum  spatio,  nee  poena  atrocissima,  nee  praemio 
amplissimo  totos  ducentos  in  hsereticorum  sententiam  hactenus 
concessisse. — Fitzimon  Britanomacliise,  Lib.  3,  pars.  8,  cap.  5. 
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the  learning  of  Protestant  scholars  was  tolling  with  the 
Catholic  on  the  old  Catholic  history  of  the  country  to 
bring  about  in  due  time  a  closer  union,  when  that  fatal 
epoch,  1641,  adjourned  for  some  centuries  the  happy 
consummation.  The  Ulster  Irish  rose  to  recover  proper- 
ties of  which  they  had  been  unjustly  deprived.  ^  All  the 
rest  of  Ireland  was  driven  into  rebellion.  Who,  that 
knows  the  records  of  that  period  from  1641  to  1650,  will 
say  that  the  atrocious  guilt  of  cold-blooded  murder, 
treachery,  the  violation  of  all  the  laws,  not  of  war  only, 
but  of  humanity,  was  on  the  side  of  the  Catholics  ?  One 
damning  sin,  and  that  almost  the  only  one,  they  were 
guilty  of — discord;  for  which  they  suffered  as  no  other 
nation  ever  has.  But,  upon  a  review  of  the  ten  years 
during  which  they  enjoyed  power,  though  the  revolutionist 
will  certainly  find  many  reasons  to  censure  their  scrupu- 
lous indecision  and  excessive  moderation,  when  opposed 
to  such  enemies,  the  unprejudiced  reader,  even  Dr. 
O'Brien  himself,  could  hardly  say  that  they  were  hurried 
into  those  criminal  excesses  which  characterize  the  slave 
in  power,  or  added  to  the  ordinary  horrors  of  war.  Of 
the  awful  period  of  the  Protectorate,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  storm  descended  on  the  Episcopalians  and  the 
Catholics.  The  former  disappeared  from  Ireland  during 
ten  years,  either  by  death  or  exile,  or  more  generally  by 
conformity  to  the  parliamentary  creed.  The  latter  were 
as  great  a  difficulty  as  ever  to  English  governors  after  the 
restoration.  They  were  expelled  from  the  cities  built  by 
their  fathers,  excluded  for  the  first  time  from  the  house  of 
commons,  though  admitted  in  the  lords,  robbed  by  the  act 
of  settlement  of  almost  all  their  landed  property  for  having 
been  simple  enough  to  make  peace  and  cessations  with 
Ormonde,  and  fight  for  their  king.  Surely  Dr.  O'Brien 
will  not  say  that  the  fidelity  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
to  James  II.  was  an  awful  development  of  immoralit}^, 
and  if  all  the  acts  of  Irish  Catholics  were  as  bad  as  he 
would  have  them,  compare  them  with  the  penal  code  of 
William,  Anne,  and  the  Georges ;  a  code  enacted  by 
Anglicans,  at  the  suggestion  of  Anglican  bishops,  for 
the  protection  of  the  Anglican  church.  Becrimination  is 
useless  and  not  intended,  but  let  any  man  of  sense  review 
that  code,  and  surely  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  in 
the  order  of  nature,  that  it  did  not  debase  its  victims  for 
ever,  and  obliterate  almost  the  image  of  God  from  their 
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souls.  Yet  ill  1780,  the  Catholic  Irish  were  not  bad 
fathers  nor  brothers :  they  were  industrious  and  wealthy 
merchants  in  towns  where  they  had  scope  for  their  ener- 
gies""" as  citizens — they  were  patient,  for  that  was  the  only 
duty  the  laws  allowed  them,  they  preserved  still  all  the 
great  and  good  lineaments  of  their  national  character,  with 
the  inevitable  mixture  of  the  viees  of  slaves,  and  they  pre- 
served all  by  religion.  The  spirit  of  religion  that  cheered 
on  the  enthusiast  in  the  victory  of  Benburb,  or  the  retreat 
from  Kinsale,  does  not  even  appear  half  so  sublime  as  the 
stern  endurance  of  the  last  miserable  century,  miserable 
for  Irish  Ascendancy,  but  glorious  for  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. The  old  Celtic  fidelity  to  national  character  is  in 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  in  the  strong  propensity  of 
the  Irish,  even  at  the  present  to  worship  sounding  names 
and  respectable  lineage.  The  name  of  a  noble  would  be 
an  abomination  to  any  other  nation  in  Europe  if  it  had 
suffered  half  so  much  as  Ireland  has  suffered  from  nobles 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  and  yet  if  a  council  of 
Irish  historians  and  men  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Irish 
character,  were  empowered  to  form  an  independent  consti- 
tution for  Ireland,  we  presume  they  would  unanimously 


*  2QQ.  Whether  the  seaports  of  Galway,  LimericK,  Cork,  Water- 
ford,  are  not  to  be  looked  on  as  the  keys  of  this  kingdom  ?  and 
whether  the  merchants  are  not  possessed  of  those  keys  ?  and  who 
are  the  most  numerous  merchants  in  those  cities? 

262.  Whether  it  be  not  of  great  advantage  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  that  she  hath  clergy  suited  to  all  ranks  of  men,  in  gradual 
succession  from  Cardinals  down  to  beggars  ? — Berkeley. 

To  this  latter  query  a  few  others  may  be  added  for  the  conside- 
ration of  political  economists. 

How  many  Irish  tradesmen,  peasants,  cottiers,  &c.,  &c.,  are  ex- 
empt from  Poor  Rates  by  the  New  Poor  Law  ? 

How  far  have  those  peasants,  &c.,  hitherto  contributed  to  sup- 
port the  Irish  Poor  ? 

Will  they  contribute  now,  if  some  cheap  Catholic  Bureau  de 
Bunfaisance,  or  Brothers  of  Charity,  such  as  exist  in  Catholic 
countries,  be  not  established? 

Whether  such  Catholic  Institution  or  the  Poor  House  have  the 
greater  chance  of  donations  and  legacies  ? 

Vast  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  in  the  erection  of  Catholic  buildings  in  Ireland.  It  was 
cheerfully  contributed,  principally  by  that  class  which  the  law 
exempts  from  Poor  Rates. 
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declare  that  the  most  extensive  franchises  and  all  the 
guarantees  ever  sanctioned  by  English  law,  would  be  re- 
quired to  protect  the  liberty  of  the  people  of  Ireland  against 
an  Irish  aristocracy  of  average  worth,  especially  if  that 
aristocracy  were  on  friendly  terms  with^  the^  Catholic 
Church.  Is  not  this  fidelity  to  what  we  believe  is  a  good 
principle  of  the  Irish  chai]|icter,  a  fidelity  through  such 
persecutions,  creditable  to  the  people  and  their  only  in- 
structor during  the  last  two  centuries — the  Catholic 
Church?  at  least  it  is  not  what  Dr.  O'Brien  would  desig- 
nate an  awful  development  of  Catholic  principles.  Are 
the  legal  and  constitutional  means,  by  which  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  have  now  the  corporations  and  the  majority  of 
Irish  constituencies,  unworthy  of  the  descendants  of  those 
who  extorted  Magna  Charta?^  Are  the  new  churches 
and  convents  and  other  foundations'  of  public  beneficence 
and  charity,  which  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic,  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Catholic  Church,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  a  development  at  which  Catholics  must  blush  or 
Protestants  tremble,  if  they  respect  the  practical  energy 
of  religious  conviction?  Dr.  O'Brien  aff*ects  to  dread 
persecution,  though  he^  must  know  that  it  never  was  a 
trait  in  Irish  character,  if  the  recovery  of  equal  rights  and 
laws  be  not  persecution.  The  persecution  he  dreads  is 
the  loss  of  tithes  and  church-lands,  the  application  of 
public  wealth  to  public  purposes,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
a  miserable  minority  of  the  people.  If  all  the  church-land 
in  Ireland  became  in  one  night  irreclaimable  swamps,  and 
all  tithes  were  abolished.  Dr.  O'Brien  himself  might  soon 
change  his  opinion  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  encourage 
his  followers  to  co-operate  with  their  countrymen  to  arrest 
general  ruin.  At  present  his  lordship  knows,  that  while 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  in  Ireland  are  bound  to  party 
by  the  massive  gold  chains  of  the  establishment,  general 
co-operation  for  the  country  ^  is  either  moonshine  or  a 
miracle. 

Our  limited  space  prevents  the  admission  of  some  speci- 
mens of  his  lordship's  theology.  But  an  average  example 
is  enough.  The  author  of  the  Life  of  St.  Wilfrid,  having 
stated  that  some  persons  who  made  vows  of  chastity  were 
often  grievously  tempted,  expressed  himself  thus:  ''the 
preservation  of  holy  virginity  is  like  an  actual  protracted 
life-long  crucifixion."  The  Christian  Bishop  starts  at 
this  word,  ''crucifixion !"  but  suppose  that  some  monks  or 
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priests  are  tempted  to  yield  to  propensities,  which  have 
unfortunately  been  often  unlawfully  indulged  even  by  mar- 
ried ministers,  may  not  those  temptations  be  for  them  that 
cross  which  all  must  take  up  who  follow  Christ,  that  per- 
secution which  all  must  undergo  who  wish  to  live  piously 
in  Christ?  Shall  a  Christian  Bishop  be  scandalized  if 
the  practice  of  a  Christian  virtue  be  called  a  crucifixion, 
when  St.  Paul  desires  to  be  crucified  to  the  world,  dead  to 
the  flesh  and  its  concupiscences,  and  when  these  and 
similar  expressions  have  been  consecrated  by  the  usage  of 
all  ages,  to  designate  Christian  virtue.  His  lordship 
should  expunge  the  obnoxious  words  from  Scripture,*'^' 
before  he  indulged  in  the  ribald  bigotry  of  his  favourite 
Luther. ^  Like  Bishop  Burnet  he  **  smells  Popery  at  500 
miles  distance,  better  than  fanaticism  just  under  his 
nose." 

We  shall  not  return  to  this  subject,  until  some  man  of 
station  in  the  opposite  ranks,  casts  the  first  stone.  It  will 
then  become  necessary  to  break  through  the  privileged 
historical  toleration  extended  to  the^  Lnsh  Establishment 
in  this  historical  age ;  to  give  its  history  by  epochs ;  to 
compare  it  with  the  Anglo-Irish  Catholic  Church  of  the 
four  preceding  centuries,  and  show  where  they  differ  and 
agree  in  their  exclusiveness,  their  influence  on  the  arts  and 
other  social  wants,  and  on  the  government  of  the  country. 
The  sketches  can  easily  be  drawn  from  Anglican  authori- 
ties alone,  and  may  help  to  fill  up  a  great  chasm  in  the 
history  of  Ireland. 

*  And  they  that  are  Christ's,  have  crucified  their  flesh  with  the 
vices  and  concupiscences. — Gal.  v.  24. 

But  God  forbid,  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  bj  whom  the  world  is  crucified  to  me  and  I  to 
the  world. — Gal.  vi.  14. 
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Art.  VII. — Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.  Vol.  IX.  Mary 
Beatrice  of  Modena.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  London  :  Henry 
Colburn.     1846. 

THIS  volume  is  in  some  respects,  the  most  interesting 
of  the  series.  Graceful  language,  vivacity,  candour, 
and  fearless  exposure  of  error  are  to  be  expected;  they 
are  Miss  Strickland's  characteristics :  but  in  addition  to 
all  this,  the  Life  of  Mary  of  Modena  has,  from  its  very 
nature  a  peculiar  but  mournful  interest,  little  short  of  that 
of  the  martyred  Queen  of  Scots.  It  tells  of  a  princess, 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  daughters  of  Italy,  who  in  her 
prosperity  was  adored  by  all  that  knew  her,  become  on  a 
sudden  the  sport  of  the  most  trying  reverses;  it  tells  of 
the  prince  her  husband,  whose  valour  and  genius  had 
earned  the  encomiums  of  Turenne  himself,  and  in  South- 
wold  Bay  had  taught  the  Dutch  that  the  ''  Meteor  flag  of 
England''  was  now  upon  the  deep,  and  whose  principles 
of  religious  toleration  would  have  achieved  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  what  it  has  been  the  glory  of  the  nine- 
teenth to  accomplish— this  prince  vilified  as  a  bigot  and 
a  coward,  plotted  against  by  an  interested  faction,  and, 
together  with  his  consort,  driven  from  his  throne  by  the 
bayonets  of  the  very  Dutch  whom  he  had  so  often  van- 
quished :  it  tells  of  the  family  that  had  sprung  from  both, 
wandering  in  beggary  and  exile ;  a  butt  against  which  the 
Tory  and  the  Whig,  the  pamphleteer  and  the  statesman, 
the  hunter  of  pension  or  preferment  both  in  church  and  in 
state,  all  alike  that  hoped  for  any  thing  from  William  of 
Orange  or  the  first  princes  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  all 
directed  the  unceasing  shafts  of  wit,  malice,  dullness,  and 
ridicule.  And  now  that  this  fair  princess  and  her  gallant 
but  unfortunate  lord  have  been  a  century  and  a  half  in  their 
graves,  and  their  children  too,  and  their  whole  race,  have 
joined  them  in  the  house  of  death,  now  at  last  is  faction 
silent  and  the  voice  of  truth  is  heard,  and  men  who  bow 
in  hearty  loyalty  to  the  queen,  dare  yet  with  the  freedom 
of  Britons  denounce  the  calumnies  of  the  past,  and  pro- 
claim the  merits,  without  extenuating  the  faults,  of  the 
princely  dead. 

Well  may  the  fair  authoress  exult  in  her  labours :  it  is 
a  noble  office  to  vindicate  the  oppressed  and  to  hold  up  to 
the  terror  of  evil-doers,  the  resistless  energy  of  truth. 
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which  thus  prevails  over  wealth  and  faction  and  all-de- 
vouring time  itself.  Let  us  then  follow  the  steps  of  the 
authoress ;  and  see  what  are  the  deeds,  that  we  may  judge 
of  the  merits  of  James  of  York  and  Mary  of  Modena. 
The  present  volume  contains  their  marriage;  their  exile 
in  Holland  and  Scotland ;  their  elevation  to  the  English 
throne ;  their  expulsion ;  and  the  first  years  of  their  resi- 
dence in  France.  The  sequel  of  their  history  is  told 
in  another  volume.  Mary  Beatrice  was  daughter  of  Al- 
phonso  d'Este,  duke  of  Modena.  She  was  born  in  1658, 
and  was  entrusted  for  education  to  a  community  of  Car- 
melite Nuns.  When,  in  her  fifteenth  year,  she  was  offered 
the  hand  of  James  the  duke  of  York,  and  heir-presump- 
tive of  the  throne  of  England,  Mary  Beatrice  showed 
little  eagerness  for  the  prospect  before  her.  Her  thoughts 
were  all  of  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  cloister :  she 
had  no  other  wish  than  to  become  a  spouse  of  Christ. 
She  was  overruled,  however,  by  the  authority  of  her 
mother,  the  duchess  of  Modena,  and  after  a  painful  strug- 
gle gave  her  acquiescence. 

The  earl  of  Peterborough  was  James's  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Modena.  His  long  search  for  a  wife  previous  to 
his  arrival  in  Italy  is  told  with  amusing  earnestness,  and 
is  retailed  in  the  same  spirit  by  Miss  Strickland.  When 
he  had  gained  the  duchess,  and  had  disclosed  his  mission 
to  the  young  princess  the  latter  answered  "  with  a  little 
fierceness," 

"  That  she  was  obliged  to  the  king  of  England  and  the  duke  of 
York  for  their  good  opinion  ;  but  she  could  not  but  wonder  why 
from  so  many  princesses  of  more  merit,  who  would  esteem  that 
honour,  and  be  ready  to  embrace  it,  they  should  persist  in  endea- 
vouring to  force  the  inclination  of  one  who  had  vowed  herself,  as 
much  as  was  in  her  power,  to  another  sort  of  life,  out  of  which  she 
never  could  think  she  should  be  happy  ;  and  she  desired  his  ex- 
cellency,' even,  as  he  fancied,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  *if  he  had 
an  influence  with  his  master,  to  oblige  her  by  endeavouring  to 
avert  any  further  persecution  of  a  maid,  who  had  an  invincible 
aversion  to  marriage.  Princesses  they  were  enow,'  she  said,  *  in 
Italy,  and  even  in  that  house,  who  would  not  be  unworthy  of  so 
great  an  honour,  and  who,  from  the  esteem  they  might  have 
thereof,  would  deserve  it  much  better  than  she  could  do.' 

"  However  piqued  the  earl  might  be  at  the  lofty  disdain  with 
which  the  youthful  beauty  received  his  compliments,  and  her 
earnest  endeavours  to  defend  herself  from  the  unwelcome  alliance 
to  which  he  was  wooing  her,  he  was  too  able  a  diplomatist  to  take 
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any  notice  of  her  pointed  hint,  that  his  master's  addresses  "would 
be  more  agreeable  and  suitable  to  her  aunt  than  to  herself.  In 
reply  to  all  her  passionate  rhetoric  on  the  propriety  of  his  allowing 
her  to  fulfil  that  vocation  to  which  it  was  her  desire  to  devote 
herself,  his  excellency  told  her,  *  that  he  begged  her  pardon  if  he 
could  not  obey  her  ;  he  might  have  been  induced  to  do  so  before 
he  saw  her,  but  now  it  was  impossible,  since  he  could  n^t  believe 
she  was  made  for  other  end  than  to  give  princes  to  the  world,  who 
should  adorn  it  with  characters  of  high  virtue  and  merit ;  that  his 
country  had  need  of  such,  and  he  would  now  hazard  the  offending 
her  by  persisting  in  his  demand  ;  since  if  he  did  incur  her  displea- 
sure by  it,  it  would  be  the  means  of  making  her  one  of  the  hap- 
piest princesses  in  the  world.'  The  earl  complains  that  for  all 
that  he  could  say,  the  princess  appeared  dissatisfied  at  his  per- 
sistance." — pp.  37,  38. 

**  The  princess  then,  at  last,  gave  herself  up  to  the  will  of  her 
friends.  It  was  not  as  she  herself  afterwards  declared  without 
floods  of  tears  that  she  yielded  to  her  mother's  commands,  which 
she  had  never  before  ventured  to  dispute. 

"  When  a  reluctant  assent  had  thus  been  wrung,  by  maternal 
authority,  from  poor  Mary  Beatrice,  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
assumed  his  ofiicial  character  of  ambassador  extraordinary  from 
the  king  of  England  to  that  court ;  and  procurator  and  proxy 
for  his  royal  highness,  James,  duke  of  York  and  Albany's  mar- 
riage with  the  princess,  sister  to  the  duke." — p.  40. 

In  the  old  earl's  account  of  this  match  there  is  much  to 
make  an  attentive  reader  suspect,  that  it  was  written  long 
after  the  earl's  return,  when  the  impressions  of  facts  and 
opinions  had  begun  to  fade  from  his  aged  memory.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that,  as  the  authoress  herself  observes,  there  is 
a '^' difficulty  in  reconciling"  some  parts  of  his  narrative 
with  the  assertions  of  James. 

We  are  told,  for^  instance,  by  the  earl  that  the  pope 
refused  to  grant  a  dispensation ;  and  by  Miss  Strickland, 
in  explanation  of  the  earl's  account,  that  this  dispensation 
was  necessary,  because,  "as  he  (the  duke  of  York)  had 
made  no  public  profession  of  reconciliation  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  the  pope  took  the  present  opportunity  of  giving 
him  every  annoyance  !" — ^p.  34.  ^ 

Now  the  earl's  idea  of  the  necessity  of  a  dispensation, 
if  he  had  such  while  in  Italy,  arose  probably  from^  the 
arts  of  the  politicians  who  sought  to  thwart  the  marriage. 
At  all  events,  James  himself  tells  a  very  different  story ; 
and  James  surely  could  have  learned  the  truth  either  from 
the  lips  of  his  new  duchess  or  from  her  mother  the  Duchess 
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of  Modena,  who  accompanied  her  mto  England:  and  if 
James  knew  the  truth,  he  would  certainly  have  told  it, 
and  therefore  it  is  that  his  memoirs  are  so  invaluable  a 
source  of  historical  knowledge.  What  then  is  James's 
statement  ?  Simply  this ;  "  She  (Mary  Beatrice)  had  at 
that  time,  a  great  inclination  to  be  a  nun,  insomuch  that 
the  duchess,  her  mother,  was  obliged  to  get  the  pope  to 
write  to  her,  and  persuade  her  to  comply  with  her  wish, 
as  most  conducive  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  public 
good.''  Such  testimony  is,  we  think,  conclusive.  Let 
us,  however,  hear  what  the  accurate  Muratori  says :  ^'But 
because  the  thoughts  of  this  princess  were  directed  to  a 
higher  object,  she  being  resolved  to  consecrate  herself  to 
God  in  a  monastery,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
her  consent.  Nor  would  the  difficulty  have  been  over- 
come, if  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  considering  that  such  a 
marriage  would  be  for  the  good  of  Christianity,  had  not 
interposed  his  paternal  exhortations."'"* 

It  is  needless  to  accumulate  other  authorities  upon  an 
obscure  genealogy.  But  what  are  we  to^  think  of  the 
gratuitous  motive  assigned  to  the  pope  of  withholding  the 
dispensation  in  order  to  give  James  *'  every  annoyance  ?" 
It  is  an  historian's  duty.  Miss  Strickland  justly  observes 
in  her  preface,  when  explaining  the  words  of  Guizot,  *'  to 
say  nothing  either  in  the  way  of  praise  or  censure,  which 
cannot  be  substantiated  by  sound  evidence,"  (XI).  Yet 
her  own  remarks  upon  the  pope  are  hardly  in  conformity 
with  her  rule :  the  refusal  of  the  dispensation  is  not  ^^  sub- 
stantiated by  sound  evidence,"  and  the  assignment  of 
a  motive  and  such  a  motive,  is  both  gratuitous  and  harsh. 
The  poor  popes !  they  must  receive  the  lash,  or  perhaps 
the  writer  will  be  pitied  for  his  ignorance  or  his  illiberal 
narrow-minded  conceptions!  With  the  popes  began  the 
system  of  misrepresentation  that  has  so  long  disgraced 
our  literature  ;  and  to  them  does  prejudice  still  cling  when 
it  is  falling  off  from  all  things  else. 

We  wish  not,  however,  to  speak  severely  of  one  to 

*  "  Ma  perche  plu  alto  tendevano  i  pensieri  di  questa  Princi- 
pessa,  risoluta  di  consecrarsi  a  Dio  in  un  Monastero,  S'incontravano 
troppe  difficulta  ad  ottenere  il  suo  assenso.  Ne  si  sarebbono  supe- 
rate,  se  il  Somiuo  Pontefice,  considerando,  che  in  tale  Nozze  con- 
correva  il  bene  della  Christianita,  non  avesse  interposts  le  sue 
paterne  esortazioni."^-Mur.  Ann.  D'  Ital.  torn.  XI.  An.  1673. 
VOL.  XXII. — NO.  XLIV.  11 
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whom  the  lovers  of  truth  are  so  greatly  indebted :  several 
other  passages  contaming  similar  faults  we  purposely  omit, 
that  we  may  not  appear  unreasonably  censorious.^  What 
has  been  already  said  should  be  sufficient  to  inspire  cau- 
tion alike  in  the  use  of  authorities  and  in  the  announce- 
ment of  opinions. 

When  at  last  the  young  bride  had  given  a  reluctant 
consent,  had  married  James  by  proxy,  and  accompanied  by 
her  mother,  the  duchess,  was  approaching  England,  the 
repugnance  to  the  marriage,  so  long  subdued,  produced  a 
dangerous  fever.  When  she  had  recovered,  and  had 
landed  at  Dover,  she  "is  said  to  have  betrayed  her  aversion 
to  the  duke,''  for  she  was  too  artless  to  conceal  her  emo- 
tions. The  principles  however  which  she  had  learned  in 
the  convent,  she  cherished  in  the  world ;  and  these  princi- 
ples which  had  taught  her^  to  yield  up  her  love  of  the 
cloister  at  the  call  of  obedience,  taught  her  likewise  to 
conquer  her  feelings,  and  to  become  towards  one  who  was 
often  an  unfaithful  husband,  the  most  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate of  wives.  So  completely  indeed  did  she  overcome 
her  repugnance,  that  she  condemned  her  subsequent  at- 
tachment to  James  as  excessive,  because  she  thought  it 
had  impeded  spiritual  duties,  and  interrupted  her  converse 
with  God.  This  condemnation,  however,^  was  only  that 
of  an  humble  and  even  a  saintly  mind :  it  never  altered 
the  innocence  of  her  life,  nor  withdrew  her  from  reading 
her  Latin  Vulgate,  or  from  her  other  daily  devotions. 
Unable  as  Miss  Strickland  must  be  to  appreciate  the 
holiness  of  Catholicity,  she  is  yet,  in  general,  a  fair  wit- 
ness of  the  beauty  of  Mary's  character ;  and  therefore  her 
own  views  of  that  character  are  not  uninteresting  and  are 
evidently  sincere. 

"  How  generally  blameless  her  conduct  was,  at  the  tender  age 
when  she  was  torn  from  her  peaceful  convent  to  become  the  wife 
of  a  careless  husband,  whose  years  nearly  trebled  her  own,  and  the 
stepmother  of  princesses  old  enough  to  be  her  sisters,  may  be  per- 
ceived even  from  the  unfriendly  evidence  of  bishop  Burnet  himself. 
*  She  was,'  says  he,  '  a  very  graceful  person,  with  a  good  measure 
of  beauty,  and  so  much  wit  and  cunning,  that  during  all  this  reign 
she  behaved  herself  in  so  obliging  a  manner,  and  seemed  so  inno- 
cent and  good,  that  she  gained  upon  all  that  came  near  her,  and 
possessed  them  with  such  impressions  of  her,  that  it  was  long 
before  her  behaviour  after  she  was  a  queen  could  make  them 
change  their  thoughts  of  her.    So  artificially  did  this  young  Italian 
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behave  herself,  that  she  deceived  even  the  eldest  and  most  jealous 
persons  both  in  court  and  country.  Only  sometimes  a  satirical 
temper  broke  out  too  much,  which  was  imputed  to  youth  and  wit 
not  enough  practised  to  the  world.  She  avoided  the  appearance 
of  a  zealot  or  a  meddler  in  business,  and  gave  herself  up  to  inno- 
cent cheerfulness,  and  was  universally  esteemed  and  beloved  as 
long  as  she  was  a  duchess.' 

*'  'Upwards  of  twelve  years,'  (adds  Miss  Strickland).  Rather  a 
trying  time  for  the  most  practised  of  hypocrites  to  have  supported 
the  part  which  this  candid  divine  attributes  to  an  inexperienced 
girl  who  commenced  her  career  in  public  life  at  fifteen.  If  Mary 
Beatrice  had,  at  that  tender  age,  acquired  not  only  the  arts  of 
simulation  and  dissimulation  in  such  perfection,  but  the  absolute 
control  over  every  bad  passion  which  Burnet  imputes  to  her,  so  as 
to  deceive  the  most  watchful  of  her  foes,  and  to  conciliate  the  love 
and  esteem  of  all  who  came  near  her,  she  might  assuredly  have 
governed  the  whole  world.  Unfortunately  for  herself,  this  princess 
was  singularly  deficient  in  the  useful  power  of  concealing  her  feel- 
ings ;  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  idea  of  any 
one  attributing  policy  so  profound  to  the  unsophisticated  child  of 
nature,  who  preferring  the  veil  of  a  cloistered  votaress  to  the  pros- 
pect of  the  crown  matrimonial  of  England,  had  interrupted  the 
diplomatic  courtship  of  a  grave  ambassador  with  passionate  re- 
proaches for  his  cruelty  in  endeavouring  to  marry  her  to  his  master 
against  her  inclination,  and  with  tearful  earnestness  intimated  how 
much  more  suitable  and  welcome  the  alliance  would  be  to  her 
maiden  aunt  than  to  herself,  and  was  too  little  practised  in  decep- , 
tion  to  be  able  to  conceal  either  her  disinclination  to  her  consort, 
in  the  first  instance,  or  her  too  ardent  afi'ection  for  him  when  he 
had  succeeded  in  winning  her  virgin  love.  If,  then,  so  young  a 
creature  whose  greatest  fault  was  her  proneness  to  yield  to  the 
impulse  of  her  feelings,  conducted  herself  for  twelve  years  so  per- 
fectly, as  not  to  give  cause  of  complaint  to  any  one,  not  even  to 
her  step- daughters,  the  natural  inference  is,  that  she  acted  under 
the  influence  of  more  conscientious  motives  than  those  which, 
guided  the  pen  of  her  calumniator. 

''Mary  Beatrice  applied  herself  to  the  study  of  the  English 
language  to  such  good  purpose,  that  she  soon  became  a  perfect 
mistress  of  all  its  intricacies,  and  not  only-spoke,  read,  and  wrote 
it  with  fluency,  but  was  able  to  appreciate  the  literature  of  that 
Augustan  age.  She  had  the  good  taste  and  good  policy  to  pay 
distinguishing  attention  to  persons  of  literary  talent.  She  took 
great  pleasure  in  the  conversation  of  the  aged  Waller,  and  play- 
fully commanded  him  to  write.... It  was  highly  to  the  credit  of  so 
young  a  creature  as  Mary  Beatrice  that  her  mind  was  too  well 
regulated  to  be  alloyed  with  the  vanity  which  the  flattering  incense 
offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  her  beauty  by  the  greatest  wits  of  the 
age,  was  calculated  to  excite  in  a  female  heart.     The  purity  of  her 
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manners  and  conduct  entitled  her  to  universal  respect.  It  was 
observed  in  that  wanton,  licentious  court,  where  voluptuousness 
stalked  unmasked,  and  gloried  in  its  shame,  that  the  youthful 
duchess  of  York  afforded  a  bright  example  of  feminine  propriety 
and  conjugal  virtue.  She  appeared  like  a  wedded  Dian,  walking 
through  Paphian  bowers  in  her  calm  purity." — pp.  65-67. 

The  Duchess  of  York  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
but  had  strong  moral  objections  to  the  coarse  comedies  of 
the  era ;  she  even  entertained  doubts  of  the  propriety  of 
appearing  at  operas,  though  Italian  singers  were  patro- 
nised by  her.  She  was  wont  to  say,  *'  that  there  was  no 
sin  she  believed,  in  going  to  theatres,  provided  the  pieces 
that  were  represented  were  not  of  an  objectionable  charac- 
ter ;  the  stage  might  and  ought  to  be  rendered  a  medium 
of  conveying  moral  instruction  to  the  public,  instead  of 
flattering  and  inculcating  vice." — (pp.  133-34.) 

The  reader  may  now  be  desirous  of  seeing  the  reverse  of 
the  medal,  but  that  reverse  was  almost  a  blank.  Indeed, 
of  the  few  instances  of  .her  faults  given  by  Miss  Strick- 
land, it  is  remarkable  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  act  itself, 
but  in  the  motive  which  the  Authoress  thinks  she  has  dis- 
covered. Such  discoveries  are  often  self-delusions.  The 
following  is  one  of  the  most  serious  charges  that  can  be 
attributed  to  the  almost  blameless  Mary  of  Modena ;  yet 
even  this  we  are  told,  was  kept  within  limits  by  self- 
control. 

**  However  perfect  her  conduct  was  as  a  wife,  she  was  not  with- 
out her  faults  as  a  woman;  and  of  these  her  natural  inclination  to 
fancy  herself  too  far  above  her  fellow-creatures  was  the  most  inju- 
rious, and  had  it  not  subjected  her  to  a  salutary  check,  might  have 
alienated  the  affection  with  which  the  old  Scotch  Cavaliers  were 
prepared  to  regard  her. 

"  One  day  James  invited  the  famous  General  Dalziel  to  dine  pri- 
vately with  him.  The  character  of  this  devoted  adherent  of 
Charles  I,,  is  familiar  to  our  readers  from  the  brilliant  sketch 
drawn  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  'Old  Mortality.*  The  Duchess  of 
York,  seeing  three  covers  laid  at  table,  asked  her  husband  who  was 
to  dine  with  them,  and  when  informed,  she  greatly  objected  to 
dine  with  a  private  gentleman.  Dalziel  entered  at  the  moment, 
and  heard  the  subject  of  the  dispute  before  the  duchess  was  aware 
of  the  presence  of  her  guest;  and,  with  a  spirit  still  haughtier  than 
her  own,  thus  addressed  her :  *  Madame,  I  have  dined  at  a  table 
where  your  father  stood  behind  my  back!'  He  alluded  to  the 
time  when,  as  a  General  in  the  imperial  service,  he  had  dined 
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in  state  witli  the  emperor,  for  whom  the  Duke  de  Modena,  as  one 
of  the  vassals  of  the  empire,  performed  personal  service. 

"  Instead  of  testifying  any  resentment  at  this  well-merited 
rebuke,  Marj  Beatrice  turned  playfully  to  her  husband,  and  said, 
*  never  offend  the  pride  of  proud  men.'  " — (p.  102.) 

Amiable  as  was  the  character  of  Mary,  she  was  not  long 
to  escape  the  misery  with  which  splendour  is  always  pur- 
chased. She  had  scarcely  attained  her  twentieth  year, 
when  her  trials  began ;  and  they  were  to  end  only  with  her 
life.  If  for  some  years  she  still  continued  free  from  perso- 
nal annoyance,  she  suffered  greatly:  for  her  hopes  and 
fears  were  those  of  her  husband.  Occasionally  too  she 
had  a  more  immediate  share  in  the  calumnies  that  were  so 
liberally  dealt  out  to  her  lord.  The  series  of  plots  that 
were  thus  entangling  the  unfortunate  couple  deserve,  per- 
haps, a  more  comprehensive  though  in  many  respects  a 
much  briefer  notice  than  that  of  our  Authoress. 

The  party  against  James  had  sprung  up  even  before  his 
marriage  with  the  Princess  of  Modena ;  but  was  not  com- 
pletely organised  until  after  that  event.  Its  leaders  were 
Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham.  The  latter  was  the  enemy, 
and  was  one  of  th^e  chief  instruments  in  the  fall  of  Claren- 
don, the  father-in-law  of  James.  Feeling  however,  that 
now  he  had  no  favour  to  expect  from  the  latter,  and  had 
reason  to  expect  his  vengeance,  he  resolved  to  do  his 
utmost  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession.  ^  Shaftesbury 
was  once  a  republican;  then  a  friend  and  adviser  of  Crom- 
well ;  and  had  found  means  to  earn  the  favour  of  Charles. 
He  was  as  unprincipled  as  Buckingham,  and  conceiving 
himself  injured  by  his  sovereign,  had  thrown  himself  into 
the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  and  sought  to  revenge  himself 
upon  Charles  by  every  means  of  annoyance,  and  even  by 
an  attempt  to  hurl  him  from  his  throne.  The  offer  of 
Buckingham's  alliance  was  eagerly  embraced :  James  had 
become  a  Catholic,  and  the  conspirators  knew  how  easily 
they  could  array  against  him  the  prejudices  of  the  nation ; 
and  if  James  were  rendered  powerless,  Charles  might  be 
more  easily  assailed.  Such,  if  we  may  judge  from  their 
deeds,  was  the  twofold  scheme  of  these  able  but  revenge- 
ful men. 

To  prepare  the  way,  reports  of  "  Popish  Plots  "  were 
busily  circulated ;  and  all  Protestants  were  warned  to  be- 
ware of  a  secret  but  imminent  danger  that  threatened 
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their  property,  consciences,  and  lives.  James,  they  were 
reminded,  had  openly  professed  himself  a  Catholic,  and 
had  married  a  Catholic  wife ;  and  Charles,  it  was  added, 
was  about  to  imitate  his  brother's  example,  and  was 
scheming  with  Louis  of  France  to  introduce  Popery  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Men  were  amazed  at  tjfiese 
reiterated  reports.  Some  of  the  statement  they  knew  to 
be  true,  and,  blinded  by  prejudice,  they  easily  believed 
the  rest.  Shaftesbury  exulted  in  his  success  and  sought 
to  confirm  it  by  every  popular  art.  Amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  countiy  party;  with  the  merchants  on  ex- 
change ;  wherever,  in  short,  public  attention  might  be  ex- 
cited, or  popularity  gained,  there  was  Shaftesbury,  full  of 
condescension,  full  of  familiarity.  Whatever  he  was  be- 
fore, he  was  now,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  a  persecuted 
patriot,  a  martyr  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  The  very 
pulpits  resounded  with  the  praises  of  one,  whose  belief  in 
revelation  was  at  most  but  doubtful ;  and  a  suspected  infi- 
del stood  forward,  and  was  recognised  as  the  champion  of 
Protestantism. 

The  vigour  of  Shaftesbury's  opposition  was  immedi- 
ately felt.  Mindful  of  its  success  in  the  reigri  of  Charles 
I.,  the  opposition  strove  in  the  first  place  to  increase  the 
alarm  of  the  nation,  and  then  stood  forth  as  the  deplorers 
and  avengers  of  its  wrongs.  Hence  the  late  petition  for  a 
general  fast;  hence  a  second  address  begging  the  king, 
although  the  country  was  completely  tranquil,  to  order  all 
the  Catholics  who  were  not  householders  to  remove  to  a 
distance  of  at  least  ten  miles  from  London ;  hence  too  a 
third  petition  to  order  the  militia  of  London  and  West- 
minster to  be  ready  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  that  of  the 
country  at  a  day's  notice,  in  order  to  suppress  any  tumul- 
tuous meetings,  whether  of  Papists  or  of  other  discon- 
tented characters.  These  mea.sures  were  followed  by  a 
violent  invective  against  the  ministers,  and  by  a  petition 
for  the  dismissal  of  Lauderdale  and  Buckingham. 

Buckingham  had  not  as  yet  given  his  support  to  the 
opposition.  He,  however,  displayed  so  much  submission 
by  pleading  at  the  bar  of  the  Commons,  by  his  apologies, 
by  his  treacherous  accusations  of  Arlington,  and"  by  his 
dark  insinuations  against  the  royal  brothers,  that  the  peti- 
tion against  him  was  considerably  modified.  Charles 
however  had  grown  suspicious  of  the  duke ;  and  the  latter, 
finding  himself  discarded,  became  the  public  ally  of  the 
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Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Many  others  beside  Buckingham 
feared  the  vengeance  of  James  for  their  share  in  the  pro- 
secution of  Clarendon,  and  were  easily  induced  to  follow 
the  duke's  example.  By  the  operation  of  the  recent  Test 
Act,  the  enemies  of  James  had  already  deprived  him  of 
the  office  of  admiral,  and  had  held  him  up  to  the  na- 
tion as  one  who  was  unfit  to  wear  the  crown.  Now  they 
introduced  a  more  comprehensive  Test  to  remove  him 
from  parliament,  and  to  forbid  him  to  appear  within  five 
miles  of  the  court.  It  was  proposed  in  the  Lords,  at  the 
same  time,  that  none  of  the  royal  family  should  marry  a 
Catholic,  that  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
the  eldest  sons  of  peers,  and  all  other  Catholic  children,  if 
their  fathers  were  deceased,  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
established  religion.  Twice  did  they  attempt  to  accom- 
plish their  object,  and  the  majorities  against  them  in  the 
Commons  were  so  small,  that  James  began  to  despair.  A 
prorogation  of  parliament  gave  him  time  to  watch  and 
combat  the  designs  of  his  enemies. 

The  latter  anticipating  a  triumph  began  to  look  round  for 
a  successor  to  the  crown.  Some  thought  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, the  king's  natural  son;  and  others  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  James,  and 
whose  achievements  against  Louis  XIV  had  won  the  applause 
of  Europe.  Neither  Monmouth  nor  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  devoid  of  ambition :  both  maintained  a  close  correspon- 
dence with  their  respective  English  partisans.  The  former, 
by  their  advice,  asked  and  obtained  the  office  of  Comman- 
der-in-Chief, which  a  few  years  before  had  been  abolished, 
from  its  being  supposed  to  give  too  dangerous  a  power  to  the 
subject.  The  plans  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  bolder, 
but  more  secret.  It  was  proposed  that  money  should  be 
sent  from  Holland  to  purchase  the  votes  of  the  English 
parliament,  and  thus  to  force  Charles  to  join  the  Dutch  in 
a  league  against  Louis ;  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  insi- 
nuated, in  a  manner  that  William  could  hardly  misunder- 
stand, that  if  the  design  were  adopted,  he  was  to  be  pre- 
pared to  take  advantage  of  any  subsequent  movements. 

To  promote  this  object,  pamphlets  were  circulated,  dila- 
ting on  the  growth  of  Popery  and  arbitrary  power ;  calling 
attention  to  the  war  on  the  Continent,  which  was  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  their  religion  and  liberty ;  and  summoning 
to  arms  for  the  annihilation  of  France.  The  logical  truth 
of  these  invectives  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
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France,  against  which,  as  the  great  opponent  of  Protes- 
tantism, all  the  wrath  of  the  people  was  thus  directed,  was 
at  this  time  in  alliance  with  the  Protestant  State  of  Swe- 
den, against  the  two  great  Catholic  powers  of  Austria  and 
Spain  •  .    .       . 

These  preliminaries  were  followed  by  Oates's  plot,  the 
origin  and  general  progress  of  which  are  too  well  known 
to  need  a  recapitulation. 

*^  The  Jesuits,'^  said  this  unblushing  miscreant,  *' the 
Jesuits  were  everywhere  plotting  the  re-establishment  of 
Catholicity  by  bloodshed  and  rebellion;  in  Ireland  they 
were  organizing  a  general  insurrection,  in  Holland  they 
were  disseminating  French  maxims  and  French  influence, 
in  Scotland  they  opposed  the  Established  Church  in  the 
disguise  of  Cameronians,  in  England  their  malice  had 
already  been  felt ;  the  great  fire  was  their  work,  in  that 
conflagration  they  had  employed  seven  hundred  fire-balls, 
and  had  carried  off  a  thousand  carats  of  diamonds,  making 
a  clear  profit  of  £14,000,  while  in  the  fire  of  Southwark, 
(1676,)  they  had  cleared  £2000;  their  present  object 
was  to  burn  Westminster,  Wapping,  and  the  shipping  in 
the  river,  and  to  shoot  the  King ;  the  Pope  was  aware  of 
the  scheme,  and  had  already  selected  the  person  that  was 
to  fill  the  English  throne.'' 

As  if  terrified  at  what  they  heard,  and  as  if  fearing 
another  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  Comoions  ordered  guards 
to  be  placed  in  the  cellars  under  the  parliament  house; 
compelled  the  king  to  proclaim  that  all  Catholics  who  were 
not  householders,  should  quit  London ;  and  conjured  him 
to  dismiss  eveiy  Papist  from  his  service,  and  to  be  careful 
that  his  meals  were  prepared  by  none  but  orthodox  cooks. 
Committees  of  enquiry  were  appointed,  and  their  man- 
agement was  left  to  the  unremitting  activity  of  Shaftes- 
bury. 

The  malignant  audacity  of  Gates  increased  with  the 
credulity  of  his  hearers.  He  now  ventured  to  name  those 
who  were  selected  by  the  Pope  for  the  offices  of  state.  At 
the  word  of  a  man  who  had  neither  character  nor  property, 
the  Lords  were  startled  from  their  jealousy  of  privilege, 
and  suffered  the  Commons  to  send  to  the  .Tower,  the  Earl 
of  Powis,  Viscount  Stafford,  and  the  Lords  Petre,  Arun- 
del, and  Belasyse. 

>    The  excitement  was  kept  alive  by  the  funeral  of  Sir 
Edmondbury  Godfrey,  falsely  reported  to  have  been  mur- 
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dered  by  the  catholics,  and  still  more  by  the  measures  of 
the  Government.  For  Danby,  the  prime  minister,  fearing 
an  impeachment,  sought  his  own  safety  by  engrossing  upon 
other  subjects  the  whole  attention  of  the  opposition.  Two 
thousand  suspected  traitors  were  thrown  into  prison,  the 
houses  of  Catholics,  not  excepting  that  of  the  Earl  Mar- 
shal, were  rigorously  searched  for  arms,  and  all  who  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  the  number  of  30,000, 
were  compelled  to  remove  to  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  miles 
from  Whitehall.  As  if  the  excitement  and  confusion  thus 
produced  were  not  enough,  posts  were  erected  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  chains  across  the  streets  upon  the  first 
alarm;  the  train-bands,  volunteers  and  military,  amounting 
in  all  to  nearly  50,000  men,  were  occasionally  ordered  to 
remain  all  night  under  arms,  numerous  patroles  moved 
along  the  streets,  and  batteries  were  thrown  up  for  the 
defence  of  the  palace. 

While  the  nation  was  still  in  a  ferment,  it  was  worked 
up  to  a  state  of  phrensy  by  the  contrivances  of  the  Green 
E/ibbon  Club.  This  club  was  formed  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  and  held  its  meetings  in  the  King's  Arms 
Tavern,  in  what  was  then  the  fashionable  neighbourhood 
of  Temple  Bar.  It  was  published  that  a  solemn  proces- 
sion at  the  expense  of  the  club,  was  to  celebrate  the 
approaching  anniversary  of  Elizabeth's  accession.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  17th  of  November,  200,000  persons  were 
on  the  spot  to  witness  the  pageant.  At  the  dusk  of  evening 
the  expected  procession  formed  by  torch-light.  First,  a 
crier  slowly  advancing  led  the  way,  and  proclaimed  at 
intervals,  ''Remember  Mr.  Justice  Godfrey."  Imme- 
diately behind  the  crier,  rode  a  person  dressed  in  the  habit 
of  a  Jesuit,  and  having  before  him,  thrown  over  the  horse's 
back,  the  figure  of  a  dead  body,  meant  for  that  of  Godfrey. 
A  long  array  dressed  as  monks,  nuns,  and  cardinals. 
Catholic  bishops  in  cope  and  mitre,  and  Protestant  bishops 
m  lawn  sleeves,  was  closed  by  a  litter  containing  an  effigy 
of  the  Pope,  and  by  his  side  as  his  adviser,  the  arch  fiend 
himself.  ^  The  excited  spectators  had  already  armed  them- 
selves with  daggers  against  the  designs  of  the  ''  Papists," 
and  had  sworn  against  the  latter  eternal  hatred ;  but  when 
they  had  heard  the  solemn  voice  of  the  crier,  and  had  seen 
the  mysterious  array  of  ghost-like  forms  under  the  baleful 

flare  of  the  torches,  and  still  more  when  they  had  seen  the 
*ope's  effigy  hurled  into  the  flames  amidst  a  burst  of  fire- 
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works,  they  separated  with  their  bosoms  rankling  with 
every  bitter  if  not  malignant  feeling,  that  could  gratify  the 
heart,  or  forward  the  schemes  of  their  wily  deceiver. 

Shaftesbury  and  his  party  calculated  that  if  a  parliament 
were  to  be  held  during  the  continuance  of  the  excitement, 
they  would  be  able  to  achieve  a  complete  triumph.  They  had, 
therefore,  already  divided  the  country  into  districts,  and  in 
each  district  had  organised  a  committee  to  get  up  petitions 
for  summoning  the  parliament.  It  happened,  (and  the 
contingency  had  doubtlessly  been  anticipated,)  that  the 
licensing  act  expired  at  this  very  time,  (May  1679.)  At 
once,  therefore,  the  press  teemed  with  virulent  writings  of 
every  description.  The  judges  interfered,  but  Shaftes- 
bury's object  was  already  gained ;  Charles  was  ever  beset 
with  petitions.  It  was  of  no  use  that  he  answered  that  it 
was  his  province  to  appoint  the  time  for  parliamentary 
business,  he  was  still  incessantly  and  often  most  unseason- 
ably wav-laid  and  loaded  with  a  multitude  of  similar  peti- 
tions. The  grand  juries,  the  corporations,  the  common 
council^  of  London,  and  nearly  all  the  towns  and  counties 
vied  with  one  another  in  urging  the  same  importunate 
request.  Charles  now  grew  alarmed,  and  having  provided 
trusty  garrisons  at  Sheerness,  Portsmouth,  Hull,  and 
other  fortresses,  he  denounced  rigorous  punishment  against 
all  that  should  subscribe  a  petition  contrary  to  the  common 
and  known  laws  of  the  land.  This  proclamation  aroused 
the  dormant  loyalty  of  the  people.  But  a  little  before,  the 
king  seemed  almost  alone,  and  was  brooding  despondingly 
on  the  gloomy  future;  now,  however,  all  the  lovers  of 
monarchy  were  raising  their  voices  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  were  crowding  around  the  king  to  offer  at 
once  allegiance  and  aid.  The  nobles,  the  greater  part  of 
the  gentry,  the  merchants,  and  multitudes  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  poured  in  their  loyal  addresses,  and 
declared  their  abhorrence  of  the  late  petitions.  The  king's 
enemies  shrunk  at  this  rallying  cry  of  all  England,  and 
their  confusion  was  as  great  as  their  former  exultation. 

Thus  closed  the  first  of  this  unparalleled  series  of  plots. 
At  the  height  of  the  popular  frenzy,  James  had  been  re- 
quested to  leave  the  country  until  the  storm  should  have 
blown  over.  He  refused  to  quit  his  post,  but  yielded  to  the 
commands  of  his  brother.  He  resided  first  in  Holland  and 
afterwards  in  Scotland.  His  faithful  duchess  could  not  be 
kept  from  his  side,  even  by  the  care  of  her  infant  child. 
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The  popularity  of  both  in  Scotland  was  almost  boundless, 
and  so  indeed  it  might  well  be,  if  one  half  of  what  is  told 
of  them  be  true. 

**  While  in  Scotland,  James  applied  himself  zealously  to  business, 
and  with  his  usual  regard  for  economy,  detected  and  put  a  stop 
to  many  of  the  peculations  and  abuses  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale's 
creatures,  whereby  he  incurred  the  ill>will  of  that  corrupt  states- 
man, and  his  duchess,  and  many  of  their  connections.  He  be- 
stowed his  attention  on  the  maritime  and  commercial  interests  of 
Scotland,  all  of  which  were  materially  improved  during  his  resi- 
dence in  that  nation.  Such  were  the  feelings  which  the  residence 
and  popular  government  of  the  duke  of  York  had  excited  in  the 
kindred  land  of  his  forefathers,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  if  he 
had  been  rejected  by  England,  but  that  he  would  have  been  in- 
stantly proclaimed  and  crowned  in  Scotland." — pp.  134,  135. 

"  The  sailor  prince,  being  a  friend  to  ancient  customs,  encou- 
raged the  citizens  and  mechanics  of  the  good  town  to  take  a  share 
in  these  manly  sports  and  pastimes,  and  for  this  end  he  alwaj^ 
chose  his  partner  at  golf  from  these  classes. 

*'  The  oral  traditions  of  Edinburgh  record  the  following  instance 
of  the  frank  and  gracious  conduct  of  the  duke  of  York  to  one  of 
his  humble  allies  at  the  golf.  His  royal  highness  and  the  duke  of 
Lauderdale,  who  were  both  expert  golfers,  generally  engaged  on 
opposite  sides,  and  one  day,  they  determined  to  play  for  an  unusu- 
ally high  stake.  James  called  a  working  shoemaker,  named  John 
Paterson,  to  second  him,  and  after  a  very  hard  contest,  defeated 
his  antagonist.  When  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  paid  the  stake  which 
is  said  to  have  been  some  hundreds  of  broad  pieces,  his  royal  high- 
ness handed  the  gold  to  Paterson  with  these  words,  '  Through  your 
skill  I  have  won  this  game,  and  you  are  therefore  entitled  to  the 
reward  of  the  victory  ;'  the  princely  courtesy  of  the  compliment 
being  a  trait  of  more  refined  generosity  than  the  princely  munifi- 
cence of  the  gift ;  and  dear,  we  may  be  sure,  were  both  to  the 
heart  of  the  bonnie  Scot,  who  had  seconded  the  brother  of  his 
sovereign  so  stoutly  on  the  links  of  Leith  that  day. 

'*  Notwithstanding  his  popery,  James  was  at  that  period  one  of 
the  finest  gentlemen  in  Europe." — p.  124. 

Amidst,  the  reaction  against  Shaftesbury,  which  had 
been  provoked  by  his  system  of  petitions,  James  was 
recalled  to  London  by  his  brother,  and  was  welcomed  by 
the  acclamations  of  the  people. 

His  enemies,  however,  were  not  yet  discouraged.  The 
tale  of  the  black  box,  containing  the  pretended  marriage- 
settlement  of  King  Charles  and  Lucy  Barlow,  the  mother 
of  Monmouth,  was  scarcely  exploded,  when  rumours  and 
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depositions  of  presbyterian  plots  alarmed  the  credulous 
multitude.  When  these,  and  even  the  '^  popish  meal- tub 
plot'*  had  passed  (and  not  without  effect),  preparations 
were  made  for  a  more  immediate  attack  upon  the  Duke  of 
York.  These  preparations  were  facilitated  by  a  strange 
conjuncture  of  affairs.  Louis  knew  that  Charles  had  just 
formed  a  league  with  Spain,  and  by  his  liberal  distribu- 
tion of  gold  he  encouraged  the  opposition  to  plot  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  thus  to  embarrass  to  the  utmost 
their  country's  government.  It  was  not  enough  that 
Hampden,  Algernon  Sidney,  Buckingham,  and  many 
others,  who  talked  loudly  of  their  disinterested  patriotism, 
should  become  the  hirehngs  of  France  and  Holland  ;  but 
even  Godolphin  and  Sunderland,  afterwards  so  famous  for 
their  share  in  the  "  glorious  revolution,'*  and  at  this 
moment  ministers  of  Charles^  and  high  in  his  confidence, 
were  deeply  involved  in  the  intrigues  of  the  French  and 
Dutch  envoys,  and  had  pledged  themselves  to  promote  the 
bill  for  the  exclusion  of  James. 

To  obtain  the  consent  of  Charles  was  the  next  object. 
To  effect  this  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  one  of  the  king's 
mistresses,  was  threatened  with  an  impeachment.  When 
the  wretched  woman  was  sufficiently  intimidated,  they 
offered  to  forego  the  charge,  provided  she  would  influence 
Charles  in  favour  of  the  bill.  She  made  a  compact  for 
this  purpose  with  Shaftesbury,  E;ussell,  and  Monmouth ; 
and  that  she  might  have  power  over  the  royal  will,  she 
was  empowered  to  make  the  king  an  offer  of  a  large  sum 
of  money  and  of  the  power  to  nominate  his  successor. 

The  Duke  of  York  was  now  again  in  Scotland,  in 
obedience  to  his  brother's  commands ;  but  his  enemies 
still  sought  to  compass  his  ruin.  When  parliament  had 
assembled,  Dangerfield,  an  informer  of  unenviable  noto- 
riety, whose  testimony  had  been  scorned  by  three  succes- 
sive juries,  was  allowed  to  stand  at  the  bar  of  the  commons 
and  prefer  against  James  a  charge  of  plotting  against  his 
brother's  life.  He^  must  have  reckoned  largely  on  the 
credulity  or  hypocrisy  of  the  members,  but  he  had  not 
reckoned  amiss.  The  whole  house  appeared  in  a  ferment,^ 
and  Russell  moved,  that  it  should  be  their  first  care  "effec- 
tually to  suppress  popery,  and  prevent  a  popish  successor." 
A  storm  of  invective  against  the  *  ^papists"  followed ;  every 
evil  that  had  befallen  the  country  during  the  whole  reign 
was  their  work.    As  a  fitting  close  to  so  truthful  a  denun- 
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elation,  Gates  and  his  brother  mformers,  Prance,  Faria, 
and  Treby,  the  personifications  of  truth,  now  strided  for- 
ward, and  told  the  grave,  or  rather  excited,  senators,  their 
labyrinth  of  detected  conspiracies.  It  was  voted  that  all 
these  plots  had  been  formed  because  the  Duke  of  York 
was  a  papist ;  that  if  anything  happened  to  the  king,  it 
should  be  revenged  upon  the  whole  body  of  Catholics ; 
and,  lastly,  that  a  bill  should  be  introduced  for  excluding 
James  from  the  throne  of  England. 

Baffled  in  their  attempt  by  the  exertions  of  Charles,  the 
opposition  presented  a  nominal  address  to  the  king,  the 
real  object  of  which  was  to  exasperate  the  people  by  renew- 
ing the  cry  against  the  Jesuits.  Their  efforts  were  in  great 
measure  successful ;  but  their  want  of  moderation  pro- 
duced a  reaction.  Their  impeachment  and  legal  murder 
of  the  aged  Lord  Stafford  aroused  all  the  fanaticism  of  the 
mob,  and  even  the  parliament  were  not  ashamed  to  greet 
the  capital  charge  of  Dangerfield  with  a  shout  of  exulta- 
tion !  The  patience  of  the  gray-headed  baron  under  the 
yells  and  execrations  of  the  mob,  and  the  cruelty  and  injustice 
of  the  heartless  men  upon  the  bench  must  have  touched 
every  heart  that  was  not  utterly  callous.  Stafford's 
speech  upon  the  scafibld  triumphed  over  prejudice  and 
every  other  feeling,  and  called  forth  from  the  vast  assem- 
blage of  Londoners  one  loud  and  unanimous  testimony  to 
his  innocence :  **  We  believe  you,  my  lord  !  God  bless  you, 
my  lord!''  But  there  is  not  now  in  our  constitution  any 
power  that  may  stand  between  an  unjust  sentence  and  its 
victim.  Stafford's  blood  was  streaming^  from  the  block 
almost  at  the  moment  that  the  cry  of  his  innocence  was 
rising  to  heaven. 

The  reaction  which  had  thus  been  produced  was  not 
immediately  felt,  and  the  faction  of  Shaftesbury  pursued 
their  schemes  with  ardour.  Godolphin,  Sunderland,  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  even  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
successively  urged  the  king  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  his  parliament.  The  Spanish  ambassador  came 
next,  alluded  to  the  designs  of  Louis,  and  lamented  that 
England  should  waste  its  strength  in  internal  dissension, 
forgetful  both  of  its  own  interests  and  of  those  of  its  allies. 
Then  came  the  Dutch  ambassadors  with  a  long  and  elabo- 
rate memorial,  declaring  boldly  that  Charles  had  sacrificed 
the  welfare  of  Europe,  of  all  the  Protestant  powers,  and 
particularly  of  the  United  Provinces,  for  so  uncertain  a 
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thing  as  a  future  succession.  The  tone  of  this  memorial 
destroyed  the  effect  of  the  whole  scheme;  Charles's  indig- 
nation overcame .  his  indolence,  and  he  answered  the 
remonstrants  with  a  brief  refusal. 

The  majority  of  the  commons  still  supported  Shaftes- 
bury; and  after  a  variety  of  arbitrary  measures,  they 
passed  the  alarming  resolution,  "  that  unless  the  Duke  of 
York  were  excluded,  there  would  be  no  safety  for  the 
king,  government,  or  Protestant  religion ;  that  the  Mar- 
quis of  Worcester,  the  Earls  of  Halifax  and  Clarendon, 
the  advisers  of  the  late  answer,  and  the  Earl  of  Fever- 
sham,  were  promoters  of  popery ;  and  that  any  one  who 
should  lend  money  to  the  king  on  any  branch  of  the  reve- 
nue should  be  adjudged  to  hinder  the  sitting  of  parliament, 
and  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  same.*' 

To  weaken  the  opposition  a  new  parliament  was  called, 
not  to  London,  but  to  Oxford.  Escorted  by  his  life- 
guards Charles  proceeded  to  the  latter  city  to  open  the 
parliament.  Shaftesbury,  the  representatives  of  the  city, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the  commons,  followed 
in  arms,  surrounded  by  bands  of  armed  men,  who  wore  on 
their  hats  a  ribbon  inscribed  with  the  words,  ''  No  popery! 
JSo  slavery  !" 

To  mollify  his  opponents  Charles  offered  to  a;^ree  that 
James  should  enjoy  the  title  without  the  power  of  a  king  ; 
that  the  government,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  should 
be  administered  by  all.  The  offer  was  refused ;  a  greater 
triumph  was  anticipated.  A  Scotchman  and  an  Irish 
Protestant  had  lately  dared  to  charge  the  king  himself 
with  a  participation  in  the  recent  plots.  These  wretches 
were  now  introduced  by  the  commons ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  they  were  going  to  act  the  part  of  Dangerfield. 

The  design  was  baffled  by  the  unusual  promptitude  of 
the  king.  He  dissolved  the  parliament,  and  hurried  to 
Windsor  with  such  precipitation,  that  it  was  rumoured 
that  he  had  discovered  a  conspiracy,  and  fled  for  his  life  ; 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  dissolution  averted  a  civil 
war. 

The  king's  declarations  of  his  reasons  for  the  two.  last 
dissolutions  were  answered  by  numerous  loyal  addresses. 
The  reaction  which  had  begun  at  the  death  of  Stafford 
was  now  complete.  The  delirium  was  over:  the  plot  was 
reconsidered,  disbelieved,  and  condemned. 

The  time-serving  informers  now  turned  against  their 
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former  employers.  Nor  were  the  ministers  upright  enough 
to  reject  their  perjured  testimony :  honour  and  truth  were 
still  sacrificed  to  revenge.  Several  executions  followed ; 
and  Shaftesbury,  after  skulking  in  various  hiding-places 
in  London,  and  vainly  summoning  the  people  to  arms, 
fled  to  Holland. 

Baffled  thus  a  second  time,  the  opponents  of  the  govern- 
ment became  outrageous.  The  more  violent  proposed  the 
assassination  of  the  royal  brothers.  Whitehall,  the  theatre, 
and  the  Rye  House,  a  lonely  farm-house  on  the  road 
between  Newmarket  and  London,  were  successively 
pointed  out  as  places  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The 
most  active  conspirator  was  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick. 
The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Lords 
Grey  and  Russell,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  Mr.  Hampden, 
consented  to  the  plot,  but  not  to  the  assassination.  They 
wished  to  extort  the  royal  consent  to  their  proposals  by  a 
general  rising  in  the  city,  in  several  counties,  and  in 
Scotland.  Argyle  had  asked  Shaftesbury  for  £30,000 
towards  the  attempt ;  but  Shaftesbury's  turbulent  career 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  he  expired  about  two  months  after 
his  arrival  in  Holland. 

Before  Argyle  could  despatch  the  stipulated  arms  and 
ammunition  to  the  conspirators,  the  arrest  at  Newcastle  of 
a  Scot,  who  was  the  bearer  of  a  suspicious  letter,  excited 
the  alarm  of  the  government.  Soon  after  one  of  the  accom- 
plices offered  to  reveal  the  plot.  Several  persons  were 
arrested.  Lord  Howard  became  the  accuser  of  his  asso- 
ciates. Russell  and  Sydney  died  on  the  scaffold,  and 
Essex  committed  suicide. 

This  third  defeat  of  James's  enemies  was  followed  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Charles,  and  the  peaceable  accession  of 
his  brother.  The  latter  might  now  appear  secure.  Yet 
his  enemies  were  still  ^  at  work,  sometimes  openly,  and 
sometimes  secretly,  until  they  plucked  the  crown  from  his 
head.  Their  first  efforts  were  displayed  in  the  rebellions 
of  Monmouth  and  Argyle ;  but  they  soon  paid  the  penalty 
of  rebellion.  The  unfeeling  severity  with  which  Jeffreys 
visited  those  that  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion  enabled 
the  enemies  of  James  to  throw  the  whole  fault  upon  the 
king.    Let  us  hear  Miss  Strickland  upon  this  point : 

**  It  has  been  assumed  by  some  historians,  that  James  was  cogni- 
zant'of  all  Jeffreys'  merciless  proceedings,  because  there  was  a 
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constant  correspondence  between  the  latter  and  Sunderland,  and 
Sunderland's  letters  contain  assurances,  *  that  the  king  approved 
and  thanked  Jeffreys  for  his  zeal  in  his  service  ;'  but  this  appears 
only  one  of  the  links  in  Sunderland's  extensive  chain  of  treacherj. 
He  and  his  friend  Jeffreys  played  into  each  other's  hands,  and 
amassed  enormous  sums  by  the  sale  of  pardons  to  the  wealthy — a 
species  of  traffic  of  which  Rochester  and  Father  Petre  are  also 
accused.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  Jeffreys,  who  was  always  in  a 
state  of  exasperation  of  temper  from  bodily  torture,  and  the  irrita- 
bility caused  by  habitual  intemperance,  scrupled  not  to  set  the 
king's  authority  at  nought  by  hanging  old  Major  Holmes,  notwith- 
standing the  royal  grace  had  been  extended  to  him.  Jeffreys  pre- 
tended that  it  was  an  accident  ;  so,  according  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
was  the  execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  The  barbarities  of 
Jeffreys  were  lamented  by  the  king,  when  the  whole  truth  was 
made  known  to  him  by  two  courageous  and  noble-minded  men.  Sir 
Thomas  Cutler,  the  commanding  officer  at  Wells,  and  the  good 
Bishop  Kenn,  who  made  a  personal  appeal  to  the  monarch  himself 
in  behalf  of  some  of  the  victims.  James  not  only  listened  to  their 
representations,  but  thanked  Sir  Thomas  Cutler  publicly  for  what 
he  had  done,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  others  had  imitated  his 
humanity. 

"Among  the  prisoners,  whose  case  came  under  the  personal 
attention  of  the  king,  was  the  popular  orator.  Story,  who  had. 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  people  against  his 
majesty,  by  repeating  in  very  inflammatory  language  all  the  libel- 
lous accusations  that  had  been  set  forth  in  Monmouth's  proclama- 
tion. The  incident  being  recorded  by  a  violent  nonconformist, 
Edmund  Calamy,  is  not  liable  to  suspicion  of  over-partiality  to  the 
sovereign.  *  When  Story,  taken  and  imprisoned  for  assisting 
Monmouth,  was  ordered  before  the  king  and  privy-council,  of  a 
sudden  the  keeper  declared  his  orders  were  to  bring  him  imme- 
diately, which  he  did  in  a  coach,  without  giving  him  any  time  to 
prepare  himself  in  any  manner,  only  cautioning  him  to  give  a  plain 
and  direct  answer  to  the  questions  King  James  might  put  to  him. 
When  brought  before  the  privy-council.  Story  made  so  sad  and 
sorrowful  a  figure  that  all  present  were  surprised  and  affrighted  at 
his  haggard  and  squalid  appearance.  When  King  James  first  cast 
his  eyes  upon  him,  he  cried  out,  "Is  that  a  man,  or  what  is  it  ?" 
His  majesty  was  told  it  was  the  rebel  Story.  "  Oh  !  Story,"  said 
the  king,  "  I  remember  him — that  is  a  rare  fellow,  indeed  !"  Then, 
turning  towards  him,  **Pray,  Story,"  said  he,  "you  were  in  Mon- 
mouth's army  in  the  west — were  you  not  ?"  He,  according  to  the 
advice  given  him,  made  answer  presently,  "  Yes,  an't  please  your 
majesty."  "Pray,"  said  the  king  to  him,  "  you  were  a  commissary 
there,  were  you  not  ?"  Again  Story  replied,  "  Yes,  an't  please  your 
majesty."  "And  you,"  said  King  James,  "made  a  speech  before 
great  crowds  of  people,  did  you  not?"    He  again  very  readily. 
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answered,  **  Yes,  an't  please  your  majesty."  "Pray,"  said  King 
James,  *'  if  you  have  not  forgot  wliat  you  said,  let  us  have  some 
taste  of  your  fine  speech, — let  us  have  some  specimen  of  some  of 
the  flowers  of  your  rhetoric."  Whereupon,'  resumes  Edmund 
Calamy,  *  Story  told  us  that  he  readily  made  answer,  "  I  told,  an't 
please  your  majesty,  that  it  was  you  that  fired  the  city  of  London." 
*'A  rare  rogue,  upon  my  word,"  said  the  king;  "and,  pray,  what 
else  did  you  tell  them  ?"  "I  told  them,  an't  please  your  majesty, 
that  you  poisoned  your  brother."  "  Impudence  in  the  utmost 
height  of  it,"  said  King  James  ;  "pray,  let's  have  something  fur- 
ther, if  your  memory  serve  you."  "  I  further  told  them,"  said  Mr. 
Story,  "  that  your  majesty  appeared  fully  determined  to  make  the 
nation  both  papists  and  slaves."  "A  rogue  with  a  witness  !"  and, 
cutting  off  short,  the  king  rejoined,  "  But  what  would  you  say, 
Story,  if,  after  all  this,  I  were  to  grant  you  your  life  ?"  To  which 
he  without  any  demur  made  answer,  that  he  would  pray  for  his 
majesty  as  long  as  he  lived.  "  Why,  then,"  said  the  king,  "  I 
freely  pardon  all  that  is  past,  and  hope  that  you  will  not  for  the 
future  represent  your  king  as  inexorable." '  "  pp.  181,  183. 

Whatever  James's  motives  and  feelings,^  his  enemies 
were  closely  observing  him,  careful  to  diminish  his  popu- 
larity to  the  utmost.  Too  many  opportunities  did  he 
afford  them  by  his  injudicious  measures;  but  it  was  not 
the  suspension  of  the  penal  laws,  nor  the  imprisonment  of 
the  bishops  that  led  to  his  deposition  :  it  was  a  continua- 
tion of  the  former  plots  for  his  exclusion  which,  after 
having  been  three  times  defeated,  now  at  last  succeeded. 
The  conspirators  were  supported  by  all  the  influence  of 
Anne  and  Mary,  the  daughters  of  James.  Seeing  them- 
selves debarred  the  English  crown  by  the  birth  of  a 
brother,  they  fabricated  a  story  that  the  child  was  a  low- 
born babe  that  had  been  introduced  into  the  royal  bed- 
chamber in  a  warming-pan;  and,  in  their  pretended 
indignation  at  the  imposture,  gave  all  their  influence  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange. 

With  a  Dutch  fleet  of  sixty  sail  of  the  line,  and  an 
army  of  16,000  men,  William  arrived  at  last  at  Torbay. 
Although  astonished  at  the  treachery  of  several  of  his 
most  trusted  friends,  James  was  consoled  by  the  evident 
loyalty  of  the  majority,  and  moved  forward  to  encounter 
the  invaders.  A  violent  effusion  of  blood  from  his  nose, 
such  as  afterwards  reduced  him  to  the  grave,  rendered 
him  inactive  at  the  most  critical  moment,  perplexed  his 
friends,  and  encouraged  the  conspirators  to  unfurl  in 
several  places  at  once  the  standard  of  rebellion. 
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It  was  almost  too  late  for  a  forward  movement;  and 
now,  when  James  returned  to  liis  capital,  he  was  stricken 
to  the  earth  by  the  unexpected  tidings  of  the  treason  of 
Anne,  '^  God  help  me/^  he  exclaimed,  while  the  tears 
fell  from  his  eyes,  '^my  very  children  have  forsaken  me  !'' 
For  two  or  three  days  the  shock  affected  his  brain ;  and 
now  indeed  it  seemed  too  late.  The  Dutch  troops  were 
soon  embattled  around  Whitehall ;  the  Lord  Craven's 
indignant  sword  was  reluctantly  sheathed ;  and  James, 
surrounded  by  foreign  bayonets,  quitted  London  amid 
the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  spectators,  and  with  his 
queen  and  child  was  soon  an  exile  in  France. 

The  portion  of  the  volume  that  tells  of  this,  their  last 
banishment,  is  of  touching  interest.  It  closes  with  the 
last  days  and  the  death  of  James,  the  bereavement^  and 
resignation  of  Mary,  and  the  first  measures  of  Louis  in 
behalf  of  their  son.  We  will  close  our  notice  with  a  brief 
extract  from  this  mournful  period  of  Mary's  life : 

'*  The  conversation  turning  on  death,  the  king  expressed  so  much 
desire  for  that  event,  that  the  queen  was  much  distressed.  'Alas !' 
said  she,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  '  what  would  become  of  me  and 
your  little  ones,  if  we  were  deprived  of  you  !'     '  God,'  he  replied, 

*  will  take  care  of  you  and  our  children  :  for  what  am  I  but  a  poor, 
feeble  man,  incapable  of  doing  anything  without  Him  V  Mary 
Beatrice,  whose  heart  was  full,  went  to  the  table  to  conceal  her 
emotion  by  pretending  to  look  for  a  book.  The  assistant,  (the 
incident  took  place  at  a  convent,)  who  tenderly  loved  the  queen, 
softly  approached  the  king,  and  said  to  him,  *  We  humbly  entreat 
your  majesty  not  to  speak  of  your  death  to  the  queen,  for  it  always 
afflicts  her.'  *I  do  so,  to  prepare  her  for  that  event,'  replied  James, 

*  since  it  is  a  thing  which  in  the  course  of  nature  must  soon  occur, 
and  it  is  proper  to  accustom  her  to  the  certainty  of  it.'  The  assis- 
tant said  to  the  queen,  when  they  were  alone,  *  Madame,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  begging  the  king  not  to  talk  of  death  to  your 
majesty  to  make  you  sad.'  The  queen  smiled,  and  said,  '  It  will 
not  trouble  me  any  more.  He  is  accustomed  to  talk  to  me  about  it 
very  often,  and,  above  all,  I  am  sure  it  will  not  accelerate  his  death 
a  single  moment.'  " — p.  346. 
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Art.  VIII. — Letters  to  M.  Gondon,  on  the  Destructive  Character  of  ike 
Church  of  Rome,  both  in  Religion  and  Polity.  By  Christopher 
Wordsworth,  D.  D.,  Canon  of  Westminster.  Second  Edition, 
London:  1847. 

A  CLASS  I  GAL  scholar  meddling  with  theology,  is  one 
of  the  most  pitiful  and  piteous  phenomena  in  the 
whole  world  of  literature.  Somehow  or  other  such  persons 
are  singularly  disqualified  for  what  they  have  so  rashly 
undertaken,  the  tone  of  authority  which  they  assume 
making  their  performances  absolutely  ridiculous.  Dr. 
Wordsworth  is  a  scholar,  he  may  be  something  more,  but 
at  present  there  is  no  evidence  for  it.  His  position  in  the 
Anglican  establishment  gives  him  leisure  for  writing,  we 
wish  it  had  given  him  leisure  for  reading.  The  divines  of 
the  communion  to  which  he  belongs,  have  never  shown 
depth  of  thought  nor  extensive  learning,  except  perhaps  in 
one  instance,  and  he  was  a  neglected  predecessor  of  Dr. 
Wordsworth  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  but  not  a 
monk.  Dr.  Wordswortl^  has  confidence  in  his  cause, 
and  a  supply  of  passages  to  make  it  good,  but  is  not  at  all 
scrupulous  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  his  quotations;  he 
gives  them  a  meaning  himself,  and  that  one  as  far  removed 
from  that  of  the  ^  writer  whom  he  cites  as  it  can  possibly 
be.  Having  no  time  for  a  more  particular  observation  of 
these  letters,  which  we  find  now  in  a  second  edition,  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  bare  exposing  of  blunders,  which 
we  are  afraid  our  readers  will  give  us  credit  for  inventing, 
rather  than  suppose  Dr.  Wordsworth  guilty  of  such  dulness 
as  to  have  committed  them  himself.  We  shall  in  pur- 
suance of  our  purpose  set  down  Dr.  Wordsworth's  own 
words,  and  then  as  briefly  as  we  possibly  can,  correct  his 
misrepresentations. 

*' Cardinal  Bellarmine  says,  'if  the  Pope  should  so  far  err  as  to 
command  vices  and  to  prohibit  virtues,  the  Church  would  be  bound  to 
believe  that  vices  are  good  and  virtues  are  evil;  unless  she  will  sin 
against  her  conscience.*  " — p.  63. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  heard  of  this  misrepre- 
sentation ;  we  wish  we  could  think  that  Dr.  Wordsworth 
may  be  its  last  promulgator.^  The  passage  translated  in 
the  text  is  given  in  a  note,  with  accurate  reference  to  the 
treatise  of  Bellarmine,  De  Pontifice,  iv.  5,  and  indeed  the 
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words  are  correctly  cited.  We  hope  that  Dr.  Wordsworth 
never  read  the  chapter  from  which  he  quotes,  but  that  he 
has  taken  his  authorities  on  trust.  The  words  he  has  pro- 
duced are  half  a  sentence,  and  are  really  the  conclusion 
that  follows  from  an  hypothesis  contrary  to  that  which 
Bellarmine  maintained.  His  argument  may  be  given  in 
substance  thus :  *'  if  the  Pope  were  not  infalhble  in  matters 
of  faith  and  morals,  he  might  command  people  to  believe 
what  is  false,  and  practice  what  is  evil ;  and  as  the  Church 
is  ever  bound  to  obey  the  Pope,  she  would  then  be  bound 
to  believe  virtue  to  be  vice,  and  vice  virtue.''  Dr.  Words- 
worth cannot  have  a  greater  horror  of  such  a  dereliction  of 
duty  than  all  Catholics  have,  and  the  Cardinal  always 
expressed.  What  would  Dr.  Wordsworth  say  of  us  if  we 
were  to  charge  him  with  the  following  opinion  which  we 
give  in  his  own  words,  p.  49.^  "'  The  infidel  might  justly 
assert  that  all  our  religion  is  a  mere  Y^^^^  Tr/arts,  a  bare 
groundless  faith.''  We  have  done  with  his  book  only  what 
he  has  done  with  that  of  Bellarmine,  suppressed  the  hypo- 
thetical clause. 

''  It  is  expressly  said  that  tlae  superior  may  bind  the 
members  of  the  society  to  commit  mortal  sin^  p.  %^,  It 
requires  no  effort  on  the  part  of  Protestants  to  believe  this 
of  the  Jesuits;  but  we  are  surprised  at  the  hardihood  of 
Dr.  Wordsworth,  who  has  actually  cited  in  a  note  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  society,  to  prove  so  wicked  and  groundless 
a  charge.  The  note  is  as  follows :  Pars.  vi.  c.  5.  "  The 
constitutions  are  not  to  bind  to  mortal  sin,  nisi  superior  id 

in  nomine,  D.  N.  J.  C juberet."    We  do  not  cite  the 

whole  of  course,  for  the  rest  is  not  relevant ;  we  print  the 
word  id  in  italics,  for  a  reason  that  will  appear  by  and  by. 
The  title  of  the  chapter  which  Dr.  Wordsworth  quotes 
from,  is  Quod  constitutiones  peccati  ohligationeni  non 
inducunt;  that  is,  the  constitutions  do  not  bind  under 
pain  of  sin,  which  is  a  very  different,  thing. 

It  is  therein  expressly  provided,  that  excepting  the  four 
vows,  all  declarations  and  ordinances  if  not  duly  observed, 
do  not  involve  him  who  fails  therein  in  the  guilt  of  mortal 
or  venial  sin — peccatum  mortale  vel  yeniale — unless  the 
superior  should  enforce  those  declarations  and  ordinances 
in  the  name  of  God,  or  in  virtue  of  obedience.  Dr.  Words- 
worth has  here  misquoted  his  authority,  he  has  the  word 
id  after  superior,  and  refers  it  to  mortal  sin ;  for  without 
that  change  the  accusation  could  not  be  sustained:  whereas 
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the  text  has  ea,  referring  to  the  constitutions  of  the  society. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  learning  of  a  man  who  cannot 
read  Latin,  or  of  his  honesty  who  cites  his  documents 
untruly  ? 

"  'Vain  is  the  labour,'  said  Cardinal  Hosius,  a  Papal  legate  and 
president  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  '  which  is  spent  on  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, for  Scripture  is  but  a  creature  and  a  beggarly  element.'  And 
Ludovicus,  a  canon  of  the  Lateran,  in  a  speech  at  the  same  Coun- 
cil, *  Scripture  is  only  lifeless  ink.'  And  Pighius,  in  his  third  book 
of  Controversies,  calls  it  *  a  mute  judge,  a  nose  of  wax,  which  allows 
itself  to  be  pulled  this  way  and  that,  and  to  be  moulded  into  any 
form  you  please.' '' — p.  74. 

Will  Dr.  Wordsworth  say  that  these  expressions  are 
used  in  contempt  of  Scripture,  or  that  their  authors  under- 
valued the  holy  writings  and  ridiculed  their  contents  ?  if 
he  cannot,  or  dare  not,  what  do  these  expressions  prove 
against  those  who  used  them,  or  the  Church  whose  devoted 
children  they  were  ?  If  Hosius,  Ludovicus,  and  Pighius, 
were  irreverent  men  and  trifled  with  holy  things,  or  wrote 
about  what  they  did  not  understand,  such  language  coming 
from  them  is  liable  to  grave  censure ;  it  will  prove  nothing 
for  Dr.  Wordsworth's  purpose  to  cite  these  and  like  say- 
ings, unless  he  can  also  show  the  writers  to  have  been 
influenced  by  a  spirit  of  irreverence,  which  he  so  deliberately 
insinuates  against  them. 

First,  we  begin  with  Pighius.     He  wrote  thus : 

*'  But  as  there  is  no  passage  of  Scripture  so  plain  or  clear  as  to 
defend  itself  from  the  wrong-dealings  of  heretics,  who  adulterate, 
wrest  and  pervert  the  Scriptures  to  their  own  sense.  For  these 
are — as  some  one  no  less  truly  than  wittily  observed — like  a  nose 
of  wax  which  may  be  twisted  every  way;  and  like  a  leaden  rule 
which  is  made  to  bend  to  what  shape  one  pleases.  To  these  (the 
Scriptures)  we  must  apply  not  a  rule  of  lead  and  one  equally  flexi- 
ble, but  one  strong  and  unbending,  that  column,  that  foundation  of 
the  truth,  I  mean  the  common  understanding  and  sentence  of  the 
Catholic  Church." — Lib.  iii.  c.  3. 

Does  this  sound  like  contempt?  is  it  not  clear  that  to 
the  heretics  and  to  their  treatment  of  Scripture  the  expres- 
sion is  to  be  applied,  and  not  to  the  estimation  in  which 
Pighius  held  the  sacred  writings  ?  We  are  even  confident 
enough  to  ask  Dr.  Wordsworth  himself,  whether  he  can 
find  fault  with  the  expression  now ;  we  are  certain  of  this. 
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the  High  AngHcan  party  will  adopt  the  whole  passage 
readily. 

Ludovicus  is  the  next.  Dr.  Wordsworth  does  not  give 
any  reference  to  the  place  where  his  words  may  be  found, 
which  leaves  us  to  suppose  that  he  has  taken  his  quotations 
on  the  authority  of  another ;  we  have  been  at  the  pains  to 
find  them,'-'*  and  shall  now  present  them  with  their  context. 

*'  That  I  may  pass  by  that  most  important  and  clear  saying  of 
blessed  Paul,  in  which  he  warned  the  Thessalonians  and  others  who 
practised  christian  piety,  to  stand  to  and  hold  fast,  not  the  writ- 
ings,  not  the  volumes,  not  the  books,  but  *the  traditions  which 
they  had  learned,  whether  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writing.'  For 
that  holy  teacher,  who  had  been  taken  up  into  the  third  heaven 
and  heard  secret  words  which  no  man  may  speak,  knew  that  the 
Church  of  God  was  the  living  breast  of  Christ,  but  the  Scripture 
as  it  were  dead  ink — quasi  mortuum  aframentum — and  therefore  we 
must  rather  believe  the  living  breast  than  dead  ink,  that  is,  greater 
faith  is  to  be  given  to  the  living  Church  than  to  books,  which 
in  themselves,  are  as  dead  things.  He  knew,  too,  that  Christ  did  not 
leave  books,  writings,  instruments,  or  muniments  to  His  disciples, 
but  examples,  precepts,  ways  of  life  and  commandments."  And  a 
little  further  on  he  speaks  of  the  "  books  of  divine  authority." 

Does  this  sound  as  if  Ludovicus  disregarded  Scripture? 
On  the  contrary,  it  could  have  been  written  only  by  one 
most  jealous  for  its  due  veneration,  and  the  preservation 
of  its  uncorrupted  sense. 

^  Hosius  comes  next  in  our  order,  and  the  charge  against 
him  we  dispose  of  by  saying,  that  Dr.  Wordsworth  has 
cited^  as  his  words,  ^  what  Hosius  really  considers  the 
heretics  to  say  to  their  new  teachers.  Hosius  introduces 
the  words  with  this  preface :  "  They  have  begun  to  have 
such  thoughts  as  these.  How  long  shall  we  endure  this 
tyranny  of  these  apostate  monks?"  Excucullatorum  isto- 
rum  tyrannidem.  Soon  after  these  words  occur  those 
cited  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  who  he  might  have  seen,  if  he 
had  not  been  purposely  blind,  that  Hosius  is  not  answerable 
for  the  sentence  he  quotes  from  him ;  for  in  the  margin  of 
the  very  edition  he  has  used  are  these  words,  hcereticorum 
argumenta  ridicula. 

The  great  Cardinal  has  furnished  Dr.  Wordsworth  with 
much  matter  for  condemnation.  His  words  are  alleged, 
separated  from  their  context,  and  made  to  bear  a  substan- 

*  Colet.  Concil.  Tom.  xx.  Col.  1143. 
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tive  meaning,  when  they  are  used  only  in  relation  to 
others.  He  has  dealt  as  unfairly  by  him  as  he  would  do 
who  should  say,  that  we  attributed  divine  honours  to  the 
queen  because  we  speak  of  her  as  *'her  majesty/'  We 
produce  now  a  very  extraordinary  passage  from  p.  150  : 

"  Nay  more,  not  only  does  she  thus  render  the  Word  of  God  of 
none  effect,  but  she  even  ascribes  His  oracles  to  the  dictation  of  the 
Evil  One.  Cardinal  Hosius  sajs,  *  That  which  the  Church  (of  Rome) 
teaches  is  the  express  word  of  God,  and  that  which  is  held  con- 
trary to  the  sense  and  consent  of  the  Church,  is  the  express  word 
of  the  Devil. '  So  that  if  we  believe  that  Christ  commands  us  to 
receive  in  both  kinds,  saying,  *  Drink  ye  all  of  this,  and  except  ye 
drink  my  blood  ye  have  no  life  in  you,'  as  the  Church  of  Rome 
herself  once  taught  and  practised,  we  should  obey  Satan  and 
not  God." 

This  passage  represents  Dr.  Wordsworth's  understand- 
ing of  Hosius;  and  he  has  quoted  in  his  notes  the  passages 
he  alludes  to.  The  Cardinal,  in  his  tract  de  expresso 
JDei  Verbo,  ^  observes  upon  the  practice  of  heretics  always 
quoting  Scripture,  but  in  a  sense  altogether  their  own. 
The  devil,  he  says,  quoted  Scripture  to  our  Lord,  but 
in  a  sense  that  was  impious  and  profane :  so  the  heretics 
are  ever  ready  with  phrases  of  Scripture,  but  used  by  them 
in  a  bad  sense,  as  the  devil  did  when  he  tempted  our 
Lord.  As  the  devil  then  cited  the  very  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, so  do  his  members  now  by  means  of  Scriptural  say- 
ings labour  to  persuade  christians  to  throw  themselves 
away  from  the  protection  of  the  Church.  "  What  the 
Church  teaches,"  he  says,  "  is  the  word  of  God  ;"  what  is 
contrary  to  her  teaching,  even  if  it  be  in  the  very  words  of 
Scripture,  is  the  teaching  of  Satan  himself.  He  further 
shows,  that  the  practice  of  communion  in  both  kinds  was 
clamoured  for,  not  because  it  was  the  command  of  Christ, 
but  through  contempt  of  the  Church,  and  in  defiance  of 
her  authority.  ''The  Church  commanded  to  receive  in 
one  kind;  Satan  in  both."  This  is  the  substance  of  the 
words  of  Hosius,  and  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  used  them  as 
if  the  Cardinal  held  the  communion  in  both  kinds  as  the 
work  of  Satan.  It  is  this  perversion  that  we  complain  of. 
So  far  is  the  Cardinal  from  disliking  absolutely  such  com- 
munion, that  he  has  said  in  this  very  tract  that  it  might 
be  permitted;  and  it  is  because  men  clamoured  for  the 
cup  in  a  wicked  and  rebellious  spirit,  that  he  says  Satan 
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desired  it.  Dr.  Wordsworth  might  have  known  this : 
we  really  are  almost  compelled  to  believe  that  he  has 
dehberately  mismiderstood  the  place  he  quotes,  which 
is  this :  "'  It  is  the  rule  or  custom  of  Christ's  body,  the 
Church,  that  we  communicate  under  one  kind ;  his 
[Satan]  under  both.  It  is  the  rule  or  custom  of  Christ's 
body,  the  Church,  that  we  communicate  under  both  kinds; 
his,  either  under  one  or  neither. '*  Who  but  Dr.  Wordsworth 
could  have  failed  to  see  that  the  Cardinal  is  putting  two 
conditions  before  us,  with  neither  of  which  Satan  would 
have  been  satisfied  ?  The  object  of  heretics  being,  not 
communion  in  both  kinds,  but  the  destruction  of  the 
Church  ;  for  how  can  we  ever  believe  that  they  were  sin- 
cere in  desiring  the  cup,  when  they  were  destroying  the 
priesthood  by  which  alone  the  Sacrament  could  be  had? 

In  pp.  147,  148,  we  have  this:  *'Pope  Gelasius  con- 
demned the  practice  of  half- communion  as  sacrilegious." 
For  this  assertion  he  quotes  Gratian,  de  cons.  ii.  12.  Com- 
perimiis.  We  find  it  impossible  to  explain  upon  what 
principle  Dr.  Wordsworth  reads  books.  The  title  of  the 
canon  he  quotes,  and  the  gloss  upon  it,  forbid  us  to  read 
it  as  he  has  done.  The  canon  forbids  the  priest  to  abstain 
from  receiving  the  cup,  and  that  abstinence  it  calls  a 
*' great  sacrilege."  It  is  the  celebrant  the  canon  con- 
demns, not  the  lay- communicant ;  and  the  rule  of  the 
Church  is  no  more  condemned  by  it  than  it  is  by  the 
statute  of  mortmain  or  the  reform-bill. 

Page  281,  in  a  note,  Dr.  Wordsworth  says,  ^'  One  of  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constance  is,  that  'faith  is  not 
to  be  kept  with  heretics  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Church.' 
(Sess.  19.)"  To  this  we  give  a  flat  denial,  and  defy  any 
one,  except  the  Canon  of  Westminster,  to  explain  that 
decree  to  mean  anything  but  that  faith  must  be  kept  with 
heretics  and  all  others  to  whom  it  is  given. 

Page  314.  *^  No  Romanist  archbishop  can  consecrate 
a  church,  or  confirm  a  child,  without  receiving  the 
Pallium  from  Rome."  This  assertion  Dr.  Wordsworth 
supports  by  a  quotation  from  the  Pontifical,  and  the  words 
which  he  considers  equivalent  to  "  confirm  a  child"  are 
chrisma  conficere,  which  mean,  not  confirmation,  but  the 
blessing  of  the  oils  on  Maundy  Thursday.  Such  is  the 
learning  of  a  man  who  writes  a  book  of  more  than  300 
pages  on  the  destructive  character  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  ! 
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We  conclude  our  ungrateful  labours  with  a  historical 
inaccuracy  of  our  scholar,  which  may  be  found  in  p.  285, 
where  he  says,  "that  the  Pope  not  only  indirectly  deprived 
Louis  XYIII.  of  his  crown,  but  that  he  placed  it  with  his 
own  hands  on  the  head  of  Napoleon.  '  It  is  very  well 
known  that  Buonaparte  saved  the  pope  this  trouble  ;  for, 
says  M  Thiers,  he  '*  saisit  la  couronne  des  mains  du 
Pontife,  sans  brusquerie,  mais  avec  decision,  et  la  pla9a 
lui-meme  sur  sa  tete/'  (Hist,  du  Consulat.  liv.  20.  tom.  v. 
p.  266.  Paris,  1845.) 

In  his  first  edition  of  these  Letters  he  gave  extracts 
from  a  document  purporting  to  be  a  confession  of  faith 
propounded  to  converts  in  Hungary.  In  the  second 
he  gives  the  whole  document.  Dr.  Wordsworth  con- 
siders it  genuine,  or  he  does  not ;  that  is  all  we  shall  say 
on  this  point.  He  describes  it  in  these  words :  '^  The  fol- 
lowing document  is  a  public  and  an  authoritative  one ;  it 
has  even  taken  its  place  among  the  '  Symbolical  Books'  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  I  cite  it  from  one  of  the  most 
recent  editions  of  the  dogmatical  collections  of  that 
Church.''  (p.  68.)  He  then  gives  his  extracts,  which  are 
in  themselves  evidence  enough  of  the  forgery,  one  of  them 
being  this,  "  that  they  who  communicate  in  both  hinds 
receive  nothing  hut  hare  hread, "  which  is  simply  an 
absurdity.  Dr.  Wordsworth  says  that  this  confession  has 
authority,  and  "  has  even  taken  its  place  among  the  Sym- 
bolical Books  of  the  Church  of  Rome."  The  Church  of 
Rome  has  no  "  Symbolical  Books."  That  is  a  Lutheran 
possession ;  and  if  a  Protestant  chooses  to  print  our  canons 
and  catechism,  and  call  them  Symbolical  Books,  we  have 
no  help  for  it :  if  people  will  force  principles  upon  us  which 
we  abhor,  we  must  submit.  In  the  advertisement  to  thfe 
second  edition  of  his  book  Dr.  Wordsworth  tells  us,  that 
these  Symbolical  Books  were  "  edited  by  two  learned 
members  of  that  Church,  Streitwolf  and  Klener."  Whether 
Streitwolf  was  a  Catholic,  or  not,  matters  little ;  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  editing  this  confession.  Klener  calls 
him  ''  a  minister  of  the  Word."  He  died  in  1836.  Klener 
published  what  Streitwolf  had  collected,  and  added  to 
them  the  whole  of  the  second  volurne,  where  this  confes- 
sion is  found;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Streitwolf 
ever  saw  it,  or  knew  of  its  existence.  Klener' s  religion  is 
not  very  clear;  he  seems  upon  the  whole  to  belong  to 
Bunsen's  *^  Church  of  the  Future/'  to  which,  or  some- 
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thing  llke^  it,  he  dedicates  his  book,  published  two  years 
after  Streitwolf  s  death.  But  what  makes  the  whole  affair 
ridiculous  is  this,  that  this  confession  was  drawn  up,  it 
is  said,  by  the  Jesuits.  It  seems  to  be  the  satirical  com- 
position of  a  Protestant,  or  of  a  Catholic  representing 
the  Protestant's  apprehensions  of  the  Catholic  religion :  at 
all  events  it  represents  Dr.  Wordsworth's.'^* 

Page  147.  ''  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
celebrate  the  festival  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin,  and  therefore  original  sin  is  no  longer,  in  her  case 
at  least,  an  article  of  faith,  but  the  contrary. '^  Now,  what 
can  such  a  sentence  as  this  mean  ?  does  our  belief  in  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin-Mother  interfere  with 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin  ?  If  it  does  not — and  who  will 
say  that  it  does  ?— -such  writing  as  this  can  have  no  other 
issue  but  the  stirring  up  of  the  spirit  of  reviling  and  blas- 
phemy. It  might  as  well  be  said,  that  our  belief  in  the 
removal  of  Enoch  denies  the  fact  that  we  must  all  die.  It 
is  almost  despairing  to  see  such  a  work  as  this  arrive  at  a 
second  edition,  and  to  hear  of  its  being  recommended  by 
estimable  and  amiable  people.  Surely,  if  the  Anglican 
communion  be  in  the  right,  it  has  no  reason  for  calumnia- 
ting. If  it  must  be  defended,  why  should  it  have  recourse 
to  untrue  accusations  against  its  enemies  ?  If  the  Catho- 
lic Church  be  a  lie,  let  those  who  think  so  abstain  from 
lies  themselves.  We  ask  for  justice  and  truth ;  our  books 
are  open,  our  churches  too,  let  people  see  and  judge 
whether  we  are  so  wicked  and  abandoned  of  all  grace  as 
our  enemies  represent  us  to  be.  Let  them  act  upon  their 
own  principle  of  judging  for  themselves,  and  not  listen  to 

%*  As  an  illustration  of  the  learned  Canon's  temper,  we  give  an 
extract  from  this  Confession  in  his  own  version  :  **We  confess  that 
the  most  holy  Pontiff  ought  to  be  honoured  bj  all  with  divine 
honour  (honorari  divino  honore),  ivith  more  prostration  than  ivhat  is 
due  to  Christ  Himself.''  We  should  have  thought  it  much  safer  to 
translate  it  thus  :  "  with  the  greater  genuflection,  due  to  Christ 
Himself" — majori  cum  genuflectione,  ipsi  Christo  dehita.  The  Doctor's 
own  version  is  doubtless  more  fitted  for  his  purpose,  though  in  dis- 
regard of  grammatical  laws.  Did  he  leave  out  the  17th  clause 
because  it  was  overlooked  ?  It  is  this  :  "  We  confess  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  is  worthy  of  greater  honour  from  angels  and 
men  than  Christ  Himself,  the  Son  of  God  ;"  or  would  the  insertion 
of  this  clause  make  the  forgery  too  transparent  even  in  Exeter 
Hall? 
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pompous  and  pedantic  writers,  who  through  wickedness  or 
weakness  will  not  understand  what  we  say.  Dr.  Words- 
worth demands  our  pity  and  our  prayers:  he  labours  in  a 
miserable  work,  and  in  these  letters  has  committed  more 
blunders  than  we  have  exposed.  He  believes  the  Pope  to 
be  Antichrist  (pp.  242,  300),  and,  consequently,  the  Catho- 
lic Church  to  be  the  body  of  Satan ;  and  yet  dare  not  be 
consistent  enough  to  call  on  M.  Gondon  or  any  other 
foreigner  to  leave  the  communion,  %vhich,  on  his  principles, 
must  carry  all  its  members  to  everlasting  ruin.  Anglican 
divines  have  opinions,  and  propound  theories,  but  they 
have  no  grasp  of  truth :  they  shrink  from  their  own  con- 
clusions as  soon  as  they  have  uttered  the  premises,  and 
make  strong  assertions,  but  they  do  not^  cannot  believe 
what  they  say. 


Art.  IX. — "  The  Nation's  Guide  to  Scriptu7'e  ;'^  a  Sermon  preached  at 
Chippenham,  July  13,  1846,  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Venerable  Thomas 
Thorp y  B.  Z).,  Archdeacon  of  Bristol,  By  the  Rev.  John  Edward 
Jackson,  M.  A.,  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford  ;  Rector  of  Leigh- 
Delamere,  Wiltshh-e.     London,  Rivington,  1846. 

WHatever  attempts  may  have  been  made  by  Anglicans 
to  raise  up  a  theory  in  defence  of  the  authority  of 
their  own  Church,  it  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  them 
regard  Scripture  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  and  resent  the 
introduction  of  any  other  authority  as  an  insult  to  the  dig- 
nity of  that  rule.  Still,  a  sermon  like  that  prefixed  to  this 
article,  does  moot  the  question  of  some  standing  guide  to 
the  Sqripture, — a  question  the  importance  of  which  some 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  delivered  must  feel  to  be  very 
vital,  though  all  mention  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  that 
guide  be  avoided,  and  in  its  place  is  substituted  a  name 
more  grateful  to  ears  that  hate  the  Pope,  to  wit,  that  of 
'*  the  Established  Ministry  of  the  Church.''  The  reason 
of  this  substitution  is,  that  the  Church,  which  is  the  living 
promulgatrix  of  the  books,  and  the  books  themselves,  are 
assumed  to  be  testimonies  adverse  the  one  to  the  other : 
hence  as  the  Scriptures  were  to  be  retained,  the  only  defi- 
nite '  guide '  to  them  was  rejected.     The  assumption  of 
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such  contrariety  between  the  two,  obviously  rendered  this 
rejection  necessary ;  and  a  most  unsettled  state  of  belief 
amongst  Anglicans  has  thus  been  the  natural  consequence 
of  that  assumption. 

The  fact  is,  that  men  inadequately  acquainted  with 
theology  and  the  depths  of  Scripture  language,  are  yet 
very  unwilling  to  submit  to  any  suspense  of  judgment.  A 
habit  of  hasty  judgment  springs  up  in  the  place  of  this 
patient  suspense:  hence  when  abstruse  positions,  such  as 
theology  inevitably  contains,  are  presented  to  the  mind,  if 
it  fails  to  see  clear  Scripture  warrant  for  them,  it  pro- 
nounces them  untenable,  and  uses  them  as  reasons  against 
paying  reverence  to  the  authority  of  the  Church.  There 
IS  nothing  left  in  a  mind  of  this  sort  to  secure  the  Church 
a  hearing:  and  it  therfore  takes  refuge  in  Scripture  as 
a  rule  of  faith,  perfectly  assured  that  there  it  will  find^  in 
all  ^  doubtful  cases  a  shelter  for  any  variety  of  opinion 
which  may  please  its  own  capricious  judgment. 

The  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  definitively  upon 
controverted  points,  and  when  she  has  spoken  she  is  stand- 
ing close  by,  as  being  a  living  body,  to  see  that  her  sen- 
tence is  neither  evaded  nor  misunderstood.  A  book  like 
the  Scripture,  written  so  long  ago,  by  authors  so  differ- 
ently educated,  and  upon  subjects  so  diversified,  cannot 
but  be  open  to  mistakes  and  to  sophistry  of  almost  infinite 
variety .^  When  the  authors  themselves,  the  apostles  and 
evangelists,  are  no  longer  alive  to  defend  themselves 
against  such  contrivances,  what  then  hinders  a  man, 
who  has  once  thrown  off  his  respect  for  those  who  inhe- 
rited their  authority,  from  making  whatever  use  of  their 
writings  he  pleases  ?  which  are  thus  found,  from  the  diver- 
sity of  their  matter  and  their  unprotectedness,  to  be  a  very 
welcome  refuge  for  false  teachers  and  unbelievers  against 
the  stringent  control  of  the  Church's  direct  reproof,  as 
Mr.  Jackson  tells  his  congregation  in  the  following  sen- 
tence (p.  10)  of  his  Sermon : 

*'  The  ulterior  object  of  the  more  designing  part  is  ;  that  under 
shelter,  and  by  the  aid,  of  this  plausibly-sounding  principle,  they 
may  by  and  by  persuade  the  people  of  this  country  to  discard  that 
particular  spiritual  authority  and  teaching,  which,  apostolically 
derived,  tlie  legislature  acknowledges  and  upholds :  in  short,  to 
get  rid  of  the  Established  Ministry  of  the  Church.'^ 

How  serviceable  for  them  it  is  made  to  be,  we  see  from 
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facts ;  for  while  true  and  faithful  observants  of  ortho- 
dox truth  are  generally  silent  upon  such  matters,  as  having 
no  need  to  parade  their  respect  for  Scripture,  which,  as 
long  as  they  adhere  to  the  Church,  can  never  be  ques- 
tioned ;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  frequently  found  that  an 
encomium  upon  the  Bible  is  used  as  a  prelude  to  some 
attack  on  Christian  doctrine,  or  to  the  broaching  of  some 
licentious  philosophy. 

Thus,  there  is  every  reason  for  a  latitudinarian  to  prefer 
the  name  of  Scripture  to  that  of  the  Church,  as  his  pro- 
fessed guide,  in  order  that  he  may  rid  himself  of  any  alle- 
giance to  the  Church  at  all ;  and  this  is  a  course  that  may 
be  readily  defended,  if  any  blame  appear  attached  for  having 
forsaken  the  Church  doctrine.  This  step  may  be  called  a 
conscientious  abandonment  of  cold  forms  and  of  dry 
notions,  while  the  charge  of  irreverence  may  be  easily  met 
by  an  appearance  of  submission  to  the  other  testimony,  the 
Bible ;  which,  by  taking  care  to  mention  always  by  its 
most  honourable  titles,  as  "  The  Word  of  God,''  ''  The 
inspired  Volume,''  *'  The  Fountain-head,"  and  the  like, 
may  give  a  semblance  of  deference  to  sacred  things, 
and  may  cover  the  design  of  undermining  its  teaching. 
Thus,  under  an  appearance  of  modesty  there  has  been 
insinuated  a  notion  of  opponency  between  the  two;  a 
high  respect  for  the  Bible  having  been  kept  up,  the  Church 
is  thrown  into  an  appearance  of  variance  with  '^  God's 
word,"  and  that  the  more,  the  more  the  Scripture  is 
praised.  And  then  every  well  deserved  commendation  of 
Scripture  is  looked  upon  as  so  much  gained  against  the 
Church;  and  every  respectful  deference  to  the  sense  of 
the  Church's  received  faith  is  construed  into  so  much 
encroachment  upon  Scripture:  so  that,  instead  of  being 
looked  upon  as  the  bulwark  and  home  of  Scripture,  she  is 
made  to  wear  the  appearance  of  a  witness  of  suspected 
credibility,  nay,  as  a  culprit,  which  has  to  answer  for  its 
offences  against  the  other  witness,  the  Scripture. 

Thus  the  Church's  voice,  reproving  for  any  aberration 
from  the  right  and  safe  rule  of  faith,  is  got  rid  of,  and  not 
allowed  to  hinder  every  man's  unfettered  judgment  from 
taking  a  plain  ground  on  which  to  erect  itself  as  the  proper 
keeper  of  God's  word,  determining  by  its  own  light  what 
God's  method  of  salvation  is  to  be. 

Then,  whatever  in  the  Scripture  stands  in  the  way  of 
easy  comprehension  is  removed  by  the  ready  contrivances 
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of  figurative  interpretations,  limitations  by  the  supposition 
of  metaphor,  as  when  the  Unitarian,  wishing  to  do  away 
with  the  consubstantiaHty  of  the  Son,  explains  the  words, 
'^I  and  my  Father  are  one,''  as  meaning  only  one  in 
purpose. 

And  if  there  be  any  stubborn  part,  which  will  not  yield 
to  such  a  method  of  solution,  it  is  cut  out  from  the  page  of 
Scripture  as  being  inconsistent,  and  the  man  soon  comes 
to  fix  for  himself  what  is  and  what  is  not  Scripture ;  for 
the  Church  having  been  declared  of  no  authority,  which 
alone  had  decided  what  books  were  canonical,  it  is  compe- 
tent for  any  man  to  discard  as  unauthenticate  any  book, 
books,  or  parts  of  books  hitherto  resting  only  on  her  war- 
rant, which  may  not  suit  his  private  judgment.  Thus 
Luther  discarded  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  when  it  did 
not  suit  his  hypothesis,  was  very  near  considering  the 
Book  of  Jonas,  as  he  says,  "a  great  lie,''  and  slighted  the 
Book  of  the  Proverbs  and  many  others.  Thus  Strauss 
and  the  modern  German  school  twist  about  the  writings 
of  the  Evangelists  according  to  their  humour;  and  not 
without  reason :  for  having  no  check  but  their  own  discre- 
tion, when  they  bereft  Scripture  of  the  Church's  protection, 
it  became  quite  defenceless  against  their  attacks,  and  was 
exposed  to  be  pulled  in  pieces  as  they  list.  Moreover,  as 
every  man  becomes  his  own  authority,  if  he  happens  to 
dislike  any  particular  doctrine,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  for 
him,  when  he  has  got  rid  of  the  Church  by  a  professed 
desire  to  respect  Scripture,  to  put  forward  another  truth  in 
such  a  prominent  way,  by  quotations  of  texts  and  other 
ways,  as  to_  make  it  seem  inconsistent  with  the  one  he 
wishes  to  disparage,  so  that  everything  is  made  to  give 
way  to  it. 

Thus  Dr.  S.  Clarke  prefaces  his  attack  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  by  an  attempt  to  make  Scripture  his 
sole  rule  of  faith ;  by  which  he  manages  to  get  rid  of  all 
the  Church  teaching  which  he  does  not  like — such  as  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  whose  downright  language  hardly  any 
evasions  could  cheat  of  its  meaning ;  and  thus,  the  protec- 
tor of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  having  been  removed, 
there  remains  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  abusing  the 
Scripture  to  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  fundamental  part 
of  our  belief.  It  was  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture  without 
the  Church,  that  Arians  have  covered  all  their  attacks 
upon  the  same  doctrine.    It  was  by  appealing  to  Scripture 
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stripped  of  its  defence,  the  Church,  that  Socinus  defended 
his  declaring  our  Saviour  a  creature.  ^  It  was  under  cover 
of  their  respect  to  Scripture,  and  Scripture  alone,  that  the 
Presbyterians  overthrew  Episcopacy,  rejected  and  in- 
veighed against  all  set  forms  of  prayer,  denied  the  sacra- 
ments their  dignity,  abolished  all  decent  order  in  com- 
munion, and  instituted  all  the  indecencies  in  the  form  of 
worship,  which  they  now  use. 

Let  not  Protestants,  whether  thoroughly  such  or  partially 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  Catholic  guidance,  as  Mr.  Jack- 
son the  author  of  this  sermon  appears  to  be,  suppose  that 
these  and  the  like  things  are  so  gross,  as  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  such  follies  becoming  general  among  mankind. 
Whether  the  men  who  fathered  them  were  much  below 
the  bulk  of  mankind  in  natural  ability  or  even  piety,  let 
that  be  judged  by  the  number  in  those  sects  and  churches, 
whom  their  force  of  genius  and  character  have  brought 
subject  to  their  authority  and  regime  so  as  to  follow  im- 
plicitly their  dictates.  And  let  the  aversion  of  men  to 
receive  this  kind  of  tenets,  and  their  ability  to  defend 
their  own  souls  against  the  poison  of  them  by  the  armoury 
of  true  doctrine,  be  judged  by  the  speed  with  which  the 
spurious  ones  have  gained  credit,  and  the  zeal  with  which 
these  multitudes  have  maintained  them. 

It  is  by  appealing  to  Scripture  when  unprotected  by  the 
Church,  that  the  Scriptures  have  been  the  prey  not  only 
of  every  heretic  but  of  every  infidel.  For  when  the 
Church's  authority  has  been  removed,  and  the  Bible  made 
an  open  field  of  debate,  any  man  of  a  cavilling  or  irreligious 
temper,  (as  there  are  many,)  when  he  has  found  in  the 
Bible  something  that  he  cannot  easily  reconcile,  or  what 
shocks  his  understanding,  is  thus  enabled  to  triumph 
against  religion  by  the  inconsistency  which  he  fancies  he 
has  brought  to  light,  and  to  shake  the  faith  also  of  others 
who  took  the  Bible  as  their  impregnable  fortress.^  They, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  revere  the  Church's  doctrine,  well 
know  that  they  are  not  to  suppose  every  mystery  of  Scrip- 
ture to  be  forthwith  made  plain,  and  are  saved  from  what 
would  else  be  these  lamentable  effects  of  their  own  simpli- 
city. 

Thus,  while  fidelity  to  wise  doctrine  and  respect  to 
Scripture  is  secured  with  him  who  keeps  his  reverence  for 
the  Church  secure,  he  who  once  transfers  the  authority  of 
interpreting  Scripture  from  the  public  standard  to  his  own 
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private  judgment,  has  no  longer  any  security  whatever  left, 
either  for  respect  for  the  Bible,  or  for  any  part  of  the  Faith. 
Scripture  being  looked  upon  as  the  sole  authority,  being 
once  torn  from  the  shelter  of  the  Church,  and  being  of  no 
authority  at  all,  every  doctrine  is  looked  upon  as  uncertain, 
and  as  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  ;  one  opinion  is  considered 
as  good  as  another,  and  since  there  is  no  sect  which  may 
not  get  many  followers,  so  every  opinion  being  backed  by 
numbers,  is  supposed  to  be  reputable ;  right  and  wrong 
views  are  confounded,  truth  is  desolated,  the  sacred  writings 
are  despised,  all  authority  is  mocked  at,  and  the  Faith  is 
supplanted  by  a  hlanh  or  rather  a  hlot.  And  all  this  under 
pretext  of  taking  as  a  rule  of  faith  the  Bible,  the  whole 
Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible. 

Whether,  then,  this  be  the  right  view,  is  a  thing  which 
it  certainly  becomes  well  worth  while  for  Anglicans  to 
ponder,  and  for  that  reason  we  shall  not  hold  it  as  a  super- 
fluous labour,  even  in  the  present  generation,  to  make  still 
more  plain,  for  their  sake,  the  main  fact  though  often 
dwelt  on,  (the  danger  of  forgetting  which  Mr.  Jackson 
also  has  ventured  to  show,)  viz.,  that  so  far  from  its  being 
right  to  detach  Scripture  from  the  Church,  Scripture 
must  never  be  divorced  from  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
but  must  always  be  read,  and  used,  with  a  strict  regard 
to  some  preceding  standard  of  interpretation,  since  with- 
out this  it  would  be  unintelligible.  For  the  New  Testa- 
ment throughout  presupposes  in  the  reader  the  knowledge 
and  belief  of  the  vital  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  without 
which  no  man  can  duly  appreciate  any  part  of  it. 

This  we  might  be  thoroughly  predisposed  to  think  from 
what  we  know  of  the  intention  of  the  several  authors  of  its 
contents:  which,  as  we  find,  were  written  not  for  the  mere 
initiation,  but  for  the  edification  of  the  Christian  Church, 
when  in  an  advanced  state,  long  after  it  had  been  in- 
vested with  all  powers  requisite  for  it  as  a  messenger  of 
God's  salvation ;  which  it  was  first  authorized  to  be  on  the 
memorable  day  of  Pentecost ;  when  there  was  granted  to 
it  (what  had  been  promised)  the  final  crowning  qualifi- 
cation needed  for  the  propagation  of  God's  peace  by  wit- 
nessing for  Him — the  charge  committed  to  it  in  our- 
Lord's  words  to  those  who  were  afterwards  to  constitute 
it,  ''  Go,  therefore,  teach  ye  all  nations:  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  T 
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have  commanded  you/' — and  in  these  words  also, — ''  You 
shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Ju- 
daea, and  Samaria,  and  even  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth;''  and  again,  '^  Whose  sins  ye  shall  forgive,  they 
are  forgiven  them :  and  whose  sins  you  shall  retain,  they 
are  retained/' 

This  trust  of  teaching,  and  remission  of  sins,  (although 
they  had  received  it,)  they  as  yet  waited  to  be  capable  of 
performing,  until  they  had  from  the  Lord  what  was  to  fur- 
nish their  souls  for  the  work,  as  we  learn  from  His  words : 
*'  I  send  the  promise  of  my  Father  upon  you :  but  stay  you 
in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  till  you  be  endued  with  power  from 
on  high,"  ''which  power,"  said  He,  ''y-e  shall  receive  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  coming  upon  you,"  as  had  been  pledged 
or  potentially  given  by  our  Lopd  on  the  Sunday  of  His 
Resurrection  forty  days  before,  when  breathing  on  them.  He 
said,  ''Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  in  prospect  of  the  gift 
of  which,  he  commanded  them  that  they  should  not  depart 
from  Jerusalem,  but  should  wait  for  the  promise  of  the 
Father,  which,  saith  he,  you  have  heard  of  my  mouth. 
"  For  John  indeed  baptized  with  water,  but  you  shall  be 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence." 

As  yet  then  this  promised  solemn  ratification  of  their 
authority  had  not  arrived,  and  they  therefore,  obediently 
to  their  Lord's  behest,  waited  at  Jerusalem  expecting  its 
fulfilment :  nor  did  they  during  the  interval  proceed  to  any 
ministerial  work. 

But,  as  we  read  in  the  2nd  Chapter :  "  When  the  days 
of  Pentecost  were  accomplished,  they  were  all  together 
in  one  place :  and  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from 
heaven,  as  of  a  mighty  wind  coming,  and  it  filled  the 
whole  house  where  they  were  sitting.  And  there  ap- 
peared to  them  parted  tongues,  as  it  were  of  fire,  and 
it  sat  upon  every  one  of  them:  And  they  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  began  to  speak  with  divers 
tongues  as  the  Holy  Ghost  gave  them  to  speak." 

From  this  time  then  was  The  Church  no  less  consum- 
mate than  was  the  first  created  day,  when,  after  the  void 
mass  was  formed,  God  said,  "Let  there  be  Light,  and 
there  was  Light,"  once,  and  for  all,  firmly  started  upon 
its  earthly  pilgrimage,  with  its  first  beginning  the  Lord's 
Apostles,  who,  together  with  their  heirs  for  ever,  were  fur- 
nished with  whatever  was  needful  for  carrying  on  their 
commission  of  evangelizing  the  world. 

VOL.  XXII. — ^NO.  XLIV.  13 
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If  they  were  before  rude  in  knowledge,  having  the  words  ■ 

of  their  Master  lying  crude  in  memory,  these  were  now  -\ 

kindled  into  wisdom  by  the  illuminating  fire  of  the  Holy  \ 

Spirit,  enabling  them  to  speak  forth  life-giving  oracles.  ^ 

If  before  Ijiis  time   they  had  been  merely  babes    and  i 

stammerers,  they  were  now  armed  with  the  gift  of  tongues,  \ 
so  that  out  of  their  mouth  was  ordained  strength  to  tell 
out  the  wonderful  acts  of  God. 

If  before  they  had^  been  a  company  of  sundry  men,  . 

having  each  his  own  views  and  opinions,  and  only  as  yet  ' 

ordained  for  high  places  in  Christ,  now  the  effusion  of  the  \ 

Holy  Spirit  melted  them  into  one  body,  so  as  to  have  all  \ 
the  same  purpose  and  hopes.  ^  If  before  this  time  they 

were  so  weak,  as  that  when  without  the  visible  presence  \ 
of  Jesus,  they  reeled  faulting  from  the   slightest  breath 
of  opposition  from  their  fellow-mortals,  now,  when   con- 
firmed by  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  were  bound  up  into  the 

strength  of  God,  so  as,  (instead  of  keeping  retired  in  an  ] 

upper  chamber,)  to  stand  unterrified  in  assertion  of  their  -; 

Faith,  before  the  threats  of  sanhedrim  and  kings.  i 

Thus  were  they  indeed  shown  to  have  been  really  the  < 

,  anointed  ones  for  the  Church's  groundwork ;  and  if  there  ■ 
was  wanting  any  further  proof  of  their  divine  authority, 

that  was  immediately  sealed  by  their  conversion  on  the  i 

same   day  of  3,000  souls.     So  that  that  Church, — that  ' 
against  which  the  gates  of  hell  were  not  to  prevail,  that 

sanctuary  where  alone  was  to  be  learnt  how  rightly  to  . 

call  upon  the  only  name  under  heaven  whereby  men  may  ■ 

be  saved,  was,  in  such  manner  as  to  lack  nothing  as  the  j 

accredited  keeper  and  witness  of  Christ's  Gospel,  inde-  : 

feasibly  established  from  that  day.  ^  ; 

Long  after    this   it  was,   that  the    Scriptures   of  the  ; 

New  Testament  issued   into  the  world,  which  were  the  I 

gradual  growth  of  accidental  occasions  happening  to  the  j 

Apostles,  who,^  after  this  sanction  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  ' 
going  abroad   into   various  parts,  preached   the  Gospel, 

founded  churches,  baptized  into  the  faith,  appointed  pro-  • 

per  ordinances,  settled  discipline,  ordained  men  to  take  \ 

their  places  upon  their  departure,  in  short,  exercised  all  ; 

the  functions  necessary  for  the  increase  and  welfare  of  the-  j 

Church,  and  that  so  prosperously  as  to  get  the  Church  ; 

speedily  established   as  a  cognizable  body  in  the  world;  i 

and  most  firmly  established  too,  since  we  find  it  flourish-  \ 

ing  at  a  high  pitch  in  numbers,  piety,  and  discipline.  i 
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We  learn  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  how,  when  St. 
Peter  preached  to  the  mixed  multitude  of  divers  nations, 
they  that  gladly  received  the  word,  were  baptized ;  and 
at  one  time  of  3,000  converts,  and  at  another  we  hear 
of  a  multitude  of  *' about  5,000;"  *'a  multitude  of  men 
and  women;*'  "a  great  multitude  of  priests ;''  ^^of  the 
extension  of  the  Church  to  Samaria;''  "  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles." 

It  is  needless  to  state  what  every  one  is  familiar  with, — • 
the  great  progress  of  St.  Paul's  preaching:  let  it  suffice  to 
remind  readers  that  before  many  years  were  expired,  we 
find  the  Church  established  in  Jerusalem,  Judsea,  Sama- 
ria, Syria;  in  Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  in  Thessalonica ;  at 
Athens,  Corinth,  Philippi,  and  other  places  of  Macedonia; 
throughout  Asia  and  Achaia ;  at  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  and 
even  fiome. 

Such  then  was  the  progress  of  the  Church  in  numbers, 
under  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  SS.  Peter,  John  and  Paul, 
within  less  than  thirty  years  after  the  great  day  of  Pente- 
cost ;  so  that  all  this  was  only  what  can  be  traced  to  a 
little  of  the  labours  of  a  Yerj  few  of  the  Apostles.  What 
was  the  number  of  churches  founded  by  St.  Matthias,  by 
St.  Barnabas  in  Cyprus,  by  St.  Philip,  by  St.  James,  whose 
places  of  labour  we  hardly  hear  of,  by  SS.  Thomas  and 
Bartholomew  in  India,  by  St.  Matthew  in  Ethiopia,  by 
St.  Jude  in  Persia,  by  St.  Simon  ^  in  E^ypt,  by  St. 
Andrew  in  Scythia,  and  by  the  rest  in  various  parts  of 
the  globe,  we  hear  little  or  nothing;  so  that  the  im- 
mense increase  of  the  Church,  of  which  we  do  hear,  was 
the  result  of  a  few  men's  work.  If  then  that  small  por- 
tion of  this,  which  happens  to  have  been  recorded,  be  so 
large,  should  the  whole  seed  spread  by  the  aggregate 
labours  of  them  all  have  been  put  down,  what  might  we 
expect  it  to  appear  ? 

And  as  to  the  advancement  in  piety  of  this  multitude, 
we  learn  from  the  accounts  in  the  '*  Acts,"  and  from  the 
commendations  of  the  Apostles,  how  they  were  "" perseve- 
ring" steadfastly  "'  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  in  the 
communication  of  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers," 
''praising  God,  and  having  favour  with  all  the  people;" 
how  ''  the  church  had  peace  throughout  all  Judsea,  and 
Galilee,  and  Samaria,  and  was  edified,  walking  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  and  was  filled  with  the  consolation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  and  ''confirmed  in  the  faith."     We  learn 
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from  tlie  commendations  given  by  St.  Paul,  how  the 
''faith/'  of  the  Romans,  *' was  spoken  of  in  the  whole 
world,''  Horn.  i.  8;  and  pei-petually  throughout  the  Epis- 
tles, of  the  "knowledge,"  "the  work  of  faith  and  labour 
of  love,"  "patience,"  ''works,"  and  "charity"  of  the 
persons  addressed  by  the  writers ;  addressed  as  having  at 
least  received  the  faith,  and  as  being  confirmed  Christians. 

After  all  this  we  may  ask,  where  there  no  churches  for 
whose  behalf  the  Scriptures  were  written,  that^  were  not 
already  proficient  in  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  at  the 
very  least,  still  needing  to  be  taught  and  grounded  in  the 
elements  of  Christian  faith  ?      ^ 

And  not  only  in  piety,  but  in  Ecclesiastical  discipline 
was  the  Church  well  bestead,  before  it  was  furnished  with 
any  of  our  accounts  of  the  Lord's  acts  and  teaching,  and 
with  the  Epistles,  and  the  canon  of  Scripture.  ^  Without 
this  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  division  of 
labour,  (if  we  may  use  the  expression,)  which  seems  already 
to  have  taken  place,  as  we  gather  from  St.  Paul's  most 
express  language  in  the  fourth  of  Ephesians,  where  he 
says,  "how  Christ  having  received  gifts  for  ever,  gave 
some  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  other  some  evange- 
lists, and  some  pastors  and  doctors,  for  the  perfecting  of 
the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of 
the  body  of  Christ,''  which  manifestly  shows  that  a  kind  of 
order  and  stated  distribution  of  evangelical  labours  into 
departments  had  already  become  a  custom,  if  it  were  not 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Church.  To  the  same 
effect  also  is  that  passage  in  the  Romans :  "  So  we  being 
many,  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members  one 
of  another.  And  having  different  gifts,  according  to  the 
grace  that  is  given  to  us,  either  prophecy  let  us  prophecy, 
to  be  used  according  to  the  rule  of  faith ;  or  ministry  in 
ministry,  or  he  that  teacheth  in  doctrine,  or  he  that  ex- 
horteth  in  exhorting,  he  that  giveth  with  simplicity,  he 
that  ruleth  with  carefulness;"  in  which  is  a  recognition 
that  certain  gifts  belong  to  certain  offices.  Still  more  dis- 
tinctly and  in  series  does  he  mention  the  several  offices  of 
the  Church  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  "  And  God  hath  indeed  set 
some  in  the  Church,  first  apostles,  secondly  prophets, 
thirdly  doctors;  after  that  miracles,  then  the  graces  of 
healing,  helps,  governments,  various  kinds  of  tongues, 
interpretation  of  speeches.  Are  all  apostles?  are  all 
I)rophets?    are  all  doctors?    are  all  workers  of  miracles? 
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have  all  the  gi'ace  of  healing  ?  do  all  speak  with  tongues  ? 
do  all  interpret  ?''  In  the  beginning  of  the  same  chapter, 
concerning  the  diverse  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  there 
is  a  most  express  and  eloquent  treatment  of  the  diversity 
compatible  with  unity  existing  in  the  Church  with  regard 
to  the  services  of  each  member.  We  need  not  mention 
the  various  allusions  to  subordinate  ministers  made  in 
parts  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  to  bishops,  and  deacons,  and 
elders,  ^ 

Indeed  there  was,  as  we  find  from  the  history,  and  from 
the  commendatory  manner  in  which  the  apostles  speak  of 
their  '^  order,"  a  very  regular  discipline  with  ministers, 
higher  and  subordinate,  at  a  time  previous  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  Christian  Scriptures,  and  much  more,  to 
anything  like  a  common  circulation  of  them.  Therefore, 
before  this  time,  when  by  looking  at  the  matter  in  detail, 
we  see  how  vastl;^  numerous,  how  sound,  how  united  was 
the  Church,  considering  it  was  upon  an  earthly  career; 
we  may  without  error  conclude,  that  whatever  property 
was  requisite  for  the  Church  to  have  for  the  keeping  and 
propagating  the  true  faith,  that  it  was  furnished  with. 

We  know  that  at  that  time,  as  well  as  afterwards,  thou- 
sands were  baptized  into  the  faith,  lived  and  died  in  com- 
munion of  God,  were  fed  and  nourished  with  the  food  of 
evangelic  truth,  and  held  the  hope  of  everlasting  life,  after 
the  light  of  the  apostles'  presence  had  been  long  withdrawn, 
or  while  there  were  only  one  or  two,  and  the  chief  of  them 
at  Rome  and  in  prison,  or  in  the  perils  of  travel,  and  yet 
the  Scriptures  relating  to  Christ  had  been  only  a  few,  and 
most  not  at  all  published,  still  less  far  and  wide  known. 
These  grew  up  by  little  and  little,  according  as  they 
were  called  for  by  some  occasion  or  other  in  the  con- 
gregations which  had  been  founded,  and  grown  into  pros- 
perity by  the  labours  of  the  apostles  and  their  associates. 
For  when  the  number  of  their  flocks,  which  their  zeal 
and  mighty  labours  had  effected  to  be  very  vast,  outgrew 
in  extent  the  means  of  their  personal  presence  amongst 
them,  they  not  only  appointed  subordinate  ministers  or 
deputies,  to  whom  they  committed  as  to  faithful  men,  the 
trust  of  keeping  up  their  doctrine,  but  It  appears  that  they 
were  minded  sonietimes  to  supply  the  lack  of  personal 
exhortation  by  writing  to  them,  bidding  them  to  keep  in 
the  faith  wherein  they  had  been  baptized,  and  to  walk 
worthy  of  their  vocation ;  or  by  comforting  them  in  their 
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trouble,  if  any  were  in  such,  or  by  deciding  any  controver- 
sies, or  by  correcting  any  mistakes  that  had  arisen  among 
them,  one  or  other  of  which  we  find  to  be  the  object  of 
every  epistle  that  there  is  in  our  canon  of  Scripture. 

Thus,  an  exhortation  to  walk  and  live  as  Christian  men, 
mindful  of  their  high  and  singular  privileges,  is  the  pur- 
pose of  those  five  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephesians, 
Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Thessalonians ;  which  are  all 
letters,  written  out  of  an  affectionate  regard  of  their  first 
founder  to  his  beloved  flocks,  wherein  having  strongly  and 
eloquently  put  them  in  remembrance  of  their  blessed  con- 
dition as  baptized  men,  thanking  God  for  the  same,  he 
ends  by  inculcating  a  holiness  of  life  conformable  to  such 
a  high  station.  Such  is  the  theme  of  all  these  five 
Epistles. 

To  take  one  more  example  :  Certain  controversies  and 
mistakes  appear  to  have  been  the  occasion  that  called 
forth  the  other  more  general  Epistles — that  to  the  Romans, 
the  two  to  the  Corinthians,  that  to  the  Galatians,  and 
that  to  the  Hebrews ;  the  first  of  which  he  wrote  for  the 
sake  of  rectifying  some  very  great  errors  that  had  been 
broached  by  two  different  parties  at  Rome,  one  Gentile 
and  the  other  Jewish,  concerning  the  priority  of  their 
several  claims  to  the  divine  favour;  and  he  therefore 
shows,  that  neither  the  law  of  Moses,  on  which  the  Jews 
prided  themselves,  nor  the  natural  law  of  conscience  pos- 
sessed by  the  heathen  would  obtain  pardon  for  them  for 
their  defects.  Of  somewhat  a  similar  kind  are  his  Epistlea 
to  the  Corinthians,  which  he  wrote  for  the  sake  of  solving 
certain  doubts  in  practice  on  which  they  had  sent  for  his 
opinion ;  and  he  is^  therein  led  to  speak  of  unity,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  more  strict  regard  to  moral  conduct,  of  certain 
methods  of  public  worship,  the  use  of  spiritual  privileges, 
and  he  also  answers  some  infidel  objections  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  other  matters  of  a  like  kind. 

The  short  notices  prefixed  to  the  other  Epistles  in 
almost  every  commentary  upon  Scripture  will  show  that 
it  was  from  certain  emergencies  or  special  occasions,  not 
for  the  sake  of  first  proclaiming  and  explaining  the  faith, 
but  of  comforting  and  strengthening,  or  of  correcting  errors 
of  opinion,  that  all  the  twenty-one  Epistles  of  Scripture 
were  developed. 

Besides  these,  in  order  to  give  them  more  ample  food 
for  the  nourishing  of  their  confidence  in  God,  showing  to 
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them  more  at  large  the  power  of  that  Lord,  into  whose 
fold  they  had  been  translated,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
compiled  histories  of  the  acts  and  sufterings  of  Him  in 
whom  they  hoped,  such  as  were  calculated  to  feed  the 
flame  of  faith  and  charity  by  making  them  more  particu- 
larly acquainted  with  all  the  matters  connected  with  the 
blessed  event  of  His  visitation  of  the  earth.  This  we  find 
was  the  design  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  as  is  hinted  in  the 
preface  to  it,  which  the  author,  addressing  his  Christian 
friend  Theophilus,  to  whom  he  wrote  it,  .says,  he  had  ^'set 
forth  in  order  a  narrative  of,''  that  he  might  know  at  large 
the  verity  of  those  things  in  which  he  had  been  catechised. 
Thus  the  person  Theophilus  was  already  a  believer,  and 
he  was  to  study  this  book  of  St.  Luke  that  he  might 
become  more  learned  in  the  truths  which  he  had  already 
been  taught.  The  peculiar  character  of  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel, which  is  so  well  known  to  have  had  an  end  so  far 
removed  from  any  merely  initiatory  purpose  into  the  arti- 
cles of  faith,  need  only  be  mentioned  to  convince  any  per- 
son, the  least  acquainted  with  Biblical  history  that  it  was  for 
the  sake  of  promoting,  not  of  beginning,  in  believers  the 
knowledge  of  the  more  valuable  facts  of  their  holy  re- 
ligion for  which  these  came  into  being,  the  books  of  the 
Gospels. 

And  in  order  to  let  those  who  were  desirous  to  know 
more  particularly  of  the  progress  of  that  Church  which 
had  been  such  a  blessing  to  them,  nothing  could  be  more 
interesting  or  likely  to  be  read  with  pleasure,  than  the 
biography  and  adventures  oi  iliQ  founders  of  the  Churches 
• — the  Saints  who  had  ordained  it,  their  enterprises,  dan- 
gers, and  sayings ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  book  of 
the  "'  Acts  of  \hh  Apostles."  What  was  the  proximate 
occasion  of  this,  but  St.  Luke's  desire  to  give  an  account 
of  the  most  notable  actions  of  those  Apostles  with  whom 
he  was  best  acquainted,  and  for  the  truth  of  whose  history 
he  could  vouch  ? 

Thus,  then,  it  was  particular  emergencies  —  such  as 
desire  for  enlightenment,  controversies  to  be  settled,  or 
the  difficulties  and  questions  of  some  of  the  faithful,  or, 
more  generally,  the  dear  care  of  their  pastor — brought 
forth  the  Epistles,  the  Histories  of  our^  Lord,  and  of  His 
Apostles,  indeed,  the  whole  of  what  is  called  the  New 
Testament. 
These  therefore,  we  must  repeat,  came,  not  to  ground 
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but  to^  edify,  not  to  persuade  men  into  Christianity  (for 
Christians  they  all  were  who  had  to  read  it)  but  to  encou- 
rage them  in  the  faith ;  not  that  they  should  be  bom  in 
knowledge,  but  having  been  born  into  and  bred  in  the 
Church's  doctrine,  they  should  be  fed  and  cherished  in  it, 
and  led  up  further  into  its  mysteries ;  not  as  if  the 
readers  had  any  doubt  of  the  truths,  but  would  have 
opportunity  for  progress  in  them.  It  was,  therefore,  sub- 
sequent to  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a 
principality  that  there  was  any  production  of  the  canonical 
Scriptures,  much  more  any  extensive  circulation  of  them 
in  an  aggregate  form,  for  it  was  not  until  the  immediate 
interest  which  the  event  had  excited  among  the  fresh 
converts  had  subsided,  that  the  Scriptures  were  gathered 
up  into  one  volume,  as  we  have  them  at  the  present  time  ; 
during  which  period  we  may  suppose  each  of  the  books  to 
have  lain  by  itself  amongst  the  persons  to  whom  it  might 
happen  to  have  been  dedicated.  Thus  there  might  be  one 
at  Corinth,  another  at  Rome,  another  at  Ephesus,  and  all 
strewed  about  the  world,  until  the  lapse  of  generations  had 
rendered  them  precious  antiquities,  after  which  the  few  rem- 
nants of  the  apostles'  writings  would  at  length  be  collected 
by  the  reverent  diligence  of  their  posterity,  and  what  could 
be  found,  however  slight,  would  be  presented  to  the  Church 
in  the  form  in  which  it  remains  until  this  day — the  savings 
out  of  a  golden  treasure  of  apostolic  writings,  which,  from 
the  very  force  of  the  interest  excited  and  missionary  labours, 
we  must  know,  if  we  had  it  all,  would  be  immense.  If, 
then,  the  treatises,  histories,  and  epistles  upon  the  matter  of 
the  Church's  religion,  which  the  indifference  of  their  authors 
to  their  being  digested  and  deposited  in  a  public  form,  proves 
them  not  to  have  intended  them  as  a  statute  of  reference 
for  simple  novices,  were  produced  in  a  state  of  the  Church 
so  advanced  as  we  find  it  to  have  been  from  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  so  secure  as  to  its  continuance,  so  healthful 
in  its  practice,  so  orderly  in  its  discipline,  so  stable,  so 
undoubting  in  the  faith:  would  not  any  person  looking 
out  for  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  willing  to  give  due 
regard  to  moral  evidence,  be  inclined  rather  than  not  to 
expect — nay,  would  he  not  be  very  much  surprised  to  find 
it  otherwise  than  —  that  they  should  be  composed  in  a 
manner  such  as  was  not  altogether  adapted  for  heathens 
or  infidels  ?  Would  it  be  a  very  great  stretch  of  conjec- 
ture to  think  it  likely  that  the  writers  would  address  them  as 
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not  altogether  rude  and  ignorant  in  the  faith  of  that  Gospel 
in  whose  truths  they  are  described  as  having  been  so  well 
instructed,  in  whose  law  they  had  been  so  well  trained, 
and  in  whose  light  they  had  been  so  long  walking  ? 

Would  it  not  be  expected  that  the  writings  of  those  men 
would  be  found  taking  for  granted  that  they  did  not  now 
need  to  be  retaught  those  rudiments  ol  religion  which 
they  must  long  ago  have  outgrown,  even  to  have  received 
the  sign  by  baptism  of  their  initiation  into  it  ? 

Should  we  not  rather  look  in  these  books  for  edification, 
and  advance  in  religious  knowledge,  rather  than  as  mere 
elementary  handbooks  for  those  about  to  be  admitted  into 
the  privileges  of  believers  ?       ^         ^ 

Should  we,  then,  be  surprised  if  we  did  not  find  any 
formal  statement  of  the  mere  grounds  and  alphabet  of  the 
faith,  which,  unless  a  man  have,  he  is  so  far  from  coming 
within  the  class  of  "  Saints"  as  the  readers  are  addressed 
as  being,  that  he  cannot  be  considered  as  a  member  even 
of  the  visible  Church  so  as  to  understand  the  very  names 
of  the  subjects  therein  treated? 

Should  we  not  then  expect  to  find  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  faith,  which  the  readers  were  supposed  to  be 
already  fully  aware  of,  and  no  longer  requiring  to  be 
instructed  in,  taken  for  granted,  and  left  to^  the  care  of 
those  persons  who  had  been  expressly  ordained  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  and  keeping  it  inviolate  ?  If  so,  we 
must  assuredly  not  look  for  the  treatment  of  the  simple 
articles  or  elements  of  the  Christian  religion,  although 
they  may  here  and  there  be  mentioned  incidentally,  or 
involved  by  implication.  We  must  seek  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  holiness  on  evangelic  principles,  rather  than  for 
those  principles  stated  formally  for  their  own  sake,  as  if 
they  had  ever  been  unknown  or  questioned. 

And  that  it  does  so  we  shall  endeavour  to  demonstrate, 
by  showing  that,  so  far  from  Scripture  being  such  an 
elementary  rule  for  the  articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  it 
does  take  the  whole  elements  of  the  Christian  ^  Faith  for 
granted,  and  proceeds  thereupon  as  being  indubitable. 

And  here  it  might  be  sufficient,  perhaps,  for  guarding 
against  the  contrary  assertion  (instead  of  examining 
Scripture  expressly  for  the  purpose)  to  ask  of  any  person 
affirming  it,  "  Where  is  there  a  single  book  of  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
whether  we  look  at  those   four  histories  of  our  Lord's 
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ministry,  entitled  the  Gospels,  or  that  narrative  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  Gospel  by  two  or  three  of  the  Apos- 
tles, called  the  "Acts,''  or  at  JSt.  Paul's  thirteen  Epistles, 
congratulatory,  corrective,  or  familiar,  or  at  those  of  SS. 
Peter,  Jude,  James,  and  John,  or  at  that  wit-baffling 
writing  of  St.  John  called  the  Apocalypse, — in  which  of 
these  remains  oi  Apostolic  antiquity,  comprising  what  now 
we  call  the  *'New  Testament"  (which,  by  the  bye,  are 
writings  rather  about  the  New  Testament),  can  we  find 
evidence  of  the  slightest  kind,  that  any  of  the  several 
authors  of  them  had  the  most  distant  notion  of  giving  in 
them  a  sole  rule  of  faith  to  their  contemporaries,  much 
more  to  their  posterity,  or  of  completing  by  any  additions 
any  written  rule  of  faith  by  laying  down  in  them,  once  and 
for  all,  for  the  first  and  last  time  any  fundamental  propo- 
sitions ?  Where  is  the  book  which  does  not  speak  to  the 
readers  as  already  baptized  into  the  faith,  and  having 
acquaintance  with  its  fundamental  articles,  into  which  they 
had  been  received  ?  Where  is  the  Epistle  which  begins 
these  things  anew,  and  announces  them,  as  for  the  first 
time,  and  finally,  as  if  the  Christian  doctrine  could  be  con- 
fined to  the  limits  of  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a  skin  of  parch- 
ment? 

This  might  suffice  to  meet  and  silence  the  designs  of 
such  as,  desiring  to  render  themselves  independent  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  tradition,  talk  loudly  about  Scripture 
doctrines  instead,  and  pretend  to  fetch  their  opinions  on 
fundamental  points  from  the  *^  Word  of  God,"  (meaning 
by  that  only  these  few  historic  sketches.)  But  inasmuch 
as,  besides  the  refutation  of  these  notions,  a  more  clear 
view  into  the  matter  will  be  attended  with  some  benefit  by 
the  light  it  will  throw  upon  the  true  use  and  dignity  of  the 
Scriptures,  we  will  enquire  into  the  relation  in  which 
Christian  doctrine  and  Scriptural  teaching  stand  to  each 
other  by  comparing  them  together.  And  for  this  purpose 
we  may  confine  ourselves  to  the  Gospels,  and  not  speak 
so  particularly  of  either  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or  of  the 
Epistles,  or  Apocalypse,  because  they  are  not  so  likely,  if 
any  are,  to  be  imagined  as  depositories  of  fundamental 
points,  as  those  which  come  first  in  order  after  the  title- 
page,  the  Gospels  themselves,  which  give  the  very  life  and 
discourses  of  our  Lord  Himself;  and  whatever  arguments 
will  be  used  concerning  them  will  easily  suggest  to  the 
reader .  sufficient  for  the  treatment  of  the  Epistles   and 
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Apocalypse.  These  Gospels,  therefore,  we  shall  at  present 
confine  ourselves  to,  from  which  we  shall  see  that  they  do 
presuppose  m  the  reader  an  acquaintance  with  the  main 
things  necessary  to  be  most  surely  believed  amongst 
Christians. 

It  may  be  clearly  seen  from  this,  that  the  funda- 
mental principles  it  is  the  aim  of  the  four  Gospels  not  to 
teach  from  the  beginning,  but  to  illustrate. 

When  we  say  ''illustrate/'  we  must  not  be  understood  as 
meaning  that  they  bring  forward  proofs,  as  if  the  matter 
illustrated  had  not  been  before  received  with  implicit 
belief,  or  as  if  it  had  been  at  all  brought  into  debate; 
there  is  nothing  in  them  of  a  nature  that  could  arise  out 
of  controversy,  or  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  controversial  or 
doubting  spirit;  no  prejudices  of  a  faithless  mind  are 
designed  to  be  cleared  away  by  them,  nor  are  any  such 
answered  or  even  by  anticipation  guarded  against.  The 
events  therein  recorded  are  not  robbed  ^f  their  marvellous- 
ness  nor  apparent  improbability  to  suit  the  incredulous 
nature  of  proud  man.  No  cavils  are  answered ;  and  even 
when  St.  Matthew,  at  the  end  of  his  Gospel,  tells  us  that 
some  of  the  Jews  invented  a  story  about^  his  disciples 
stealing  away  the  body  of  Jesus,  to  make  it  appear  His 
Resurrection  was  not  a  fact,  he  does  not  deign  to  answer 
it.  No  cavils  of  any  such  description  are  guarded  against, 
except  as  simple  narrative  is  armed  against  cavils.  The 
miracles  are  not  softened  so  as  to  appear  less  improbable, 
nor  are  the  hard  words  of  our  Lord  made  easy  to  suit  the 
desires  of  such  as  like  not  to  take  up  the  cross  daily.  No 
questions  beginning  with, ''  Why  should  these  things  be?'/ 
or  ''How  should  these  things  be?''  are  answered;  and  if 
they  had,  it  would  have  made  the  books  as  infinite  as  are 
the  fetches  of  a  cavilling  mind,  or  as  the  pertinacity  of 
conceited  ignorance.  In  them,  as  we  know,  there  is  no 
attempt  to  bring  down  religious  manifestations  to  a  level 
with  the  natural  understanding,  ''which  discerneth  not 
spiritual  things,"  nor  with  "  the  carnal  mind"  which  re- 
hshes  not  "  spiritual  things." 

Not  of  a  nature  then  to  reconcile  pride  or  prejudice  are 
the  testimonies  in  the  gospels,  which  are  testimonies  to  the 
mission  and  godhead  of  Jesus  Christ,  (not  for  the  sake  of 
clearing  up  doubts,  or  dispelling  unbelief,)  but  such  as 
cannot  be  received  by  any  but  those  whom  God  has  gifted 
with  faith  to  beheve,  first  without  proof  the  power  and 
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goodness  of  God,  to  do  beyond  all  that  we  could  expect  or 
account  for.  This  is  the  kind  of  spirit  expected  for  the 
fruition  of  the  four  gospels,  which  instead  of  stopping  here 
and  there,  and  going  out  of  their  way  to  explain  them- 
selves, or  leaving  out  anything  that  might  offend  prejudice, 
for  the  sake  of  guarding  against  objections,  begin  their 
Story  without  preface,  and  end  without  formal  conclusion, 
going  straightforward  like  Ezekiel's  four  living  creatures, 
whither  the  spirit  was  to  go,  go  they,  they  turn  not  as  they 
go.  Whom  Grod  does  not  reconcile  to  them,  they  seek 
not  by  any  deference  to  reconcile  to  themselves.  '"  He 
that  hath  ears  to  hear,''  alone  can  hear  what  their  spirit 
says,  those  whom  God  through  their  faith  has  prepared  to 
receive  their  light,  them  they  enlighten  only. 

When  therefore  we  say  they  *'  illustrate/'  we  do  not 
mean  that  the  four  gospels  were  intended  merely  for  such 
a  purpose  as  the  author  of  '"the  Evidences  of  Christianity" 
has  used  them,  to  clear  away  the  difficulties  which  a  doubt- 
ful mind  might  have,  nor  to  reconcile  the  unsearchable 
mysteries  of  Christ  to  a  profane  and  curious  inquirer, 
but  that  they  were  written  with  a  single  intent  to  illustrate 
for  the  sake  of  instructing  those  who  were  full  of  a  godly 
desire  to  seek  diligently  as  for  hid  treasures,  for  the 
treasures  of  spiritual  wisdom,  as  St.  Luke  says,  "to  set 
forth  in  order  a  narration  of  those  things  that  had  been 
accomplished,  that  they  might  know  the  infallible  certainty 
of  those  things  in  which  they  had  been  orally  instructed." 

Such  are  the  persons  to  whom  the  gospels  address  their 
illustrations  of  Christian  doctrine,  by  which  we  do  not 
mean  that  they  portray  at^  full  length,  and  from  the  mere 
elements  as  a  mathematical  book  would  its  science,  its 
doctrines;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  seldom  referred  to, 
never  mentioned  as  for  their  own  sake  in  the  gospels ;  these 
are  the  historical  evidences  for  the  truth,  but  Christianity 
is  the  truth  itself. 

To  see  the  difference  better,  let  us  call  to  mind  some 
of  the  classes  of  doctrines  which  a  Christian,  as  a  Chris- 
tian, has  to  consider  for  his  spiritual  welfare. 

Amongst  these,  there  are  many  things  belonging  to  his 
own  state  as  a  child  of  fallen  man,  such  as  his  own  sinful- 
ness and  inability  to  help  himself,  and  the  apprehended 
future  awaiting  him.  These,  though  from  their  subjective 
nature  not  so  strictly  theology,  are  so  necessarily  connected 
with  it,  as  to  be  treated  often  in  the  same  books  with 
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it,  and  must  be^  feelingly^  known  in  order  to  find  the 
value  of  these  objects  of  faith,  which  must  be  believed  in 
order  to  cure  the  evils  found  by  an  insight  into  his  own 
self.  These  being  objective,  are  more  eminently  belonging 
to  theology,  or  the  doctrine  of  divine  truth.  Such  are 
those  enumerated  in  the  first  part  of  the  Nicene  Greed, 
teaching  the  belief  *'  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty, 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and 
invisible.  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begot- 
ten Son  of  God,  and  born  of  the  Father  before  all  ages ; 
God  of  God,  light  of  hght,  true  God  of  true  God,  begotten 
not  made,  consubstantial  to  the  Father,  by  whom  ail  things 
were  made.  Who  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation  came 
down  from  heaven."  Then  there  are  matters  belonging 
to  the  eternal  Word  becoming  flesh  and  dwelling  among 
us,  which  are  related  in  the  next  part  as  far  as  to  the 
ascension  into  heaven ;  viz.  '^  and  became  incarnate  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  luas  tnade  man.  He 
was  crucified  also  for  us,  suffered  for  us  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  was  buried.  And  the  third  day  he  rose  again 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  ascended  into  heaven, 
sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father."  All  these  are 
facts  which  took  place  in  accomplishment  of  God's  will 
upon  the  earth. 

Then  there  are  matters  relating  to  the  destiny  of  man, 
arising  from  Christ's  assumption  of  the  manhood  and  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  may  enable  him  to  ensure 
a  happy  fruition  of  his  immortality ;  such  are  in  the  last 
words:  '^  A.nd  he  is  to  come  again  with  glory,  to  judge 
both  the  living  and  the  dead,  of  whose  kingdom  there  shall 
be  no  end.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  giver 
of  life,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  who 
together  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  adored  and  glo- 
rified, who  spake  by  the  prophets.^  And  one  holy  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church,  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of 
sins,"  and  *'the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  life  of 
the  world  to  come." 

Of  these  four  classes  of  doctrine  then  intimately  relating 
to,  and  correspondent  to  each  other,  as  sorrow  past  to 
future  joy,  of  past  labour  and  agony  to  future  glory,  the 
first  are  lamentable  facts  evident  upon  our  own  experi- 
ence, which  if  a  man  be  ignorant  of,  he  can  have  no  relish 
whatever  for  religion  which  is  their  balm— these,  therefore, 
are  presupposed  in  him  who  reads  the  divine  writings  of 
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the  Gospels,  which  we  can  hardly  call  dissertations  upon 
the  depravity  of  man. 

The  second,  with  which  the  Nicene  creed  commences, 
are  glorious  mysteries,  which  of  all  others  may  he  called 
spiritual  truth,  or  the  matter  of  theology  and  the  objects 
of  faith.  They  are  true  from  their  own  abiding  nature,  as 
existing  whether  there  were  a  manhood  or  not,  whether 
there  was  any  to  be  saved  or  not.  Of  which  of  these  can 
we  say  that  they  took  place  to  our  knowledge  on  such  and 
such  a  day,  or  at  such  and  such  a  place  ?  which  we  can 
say,  however,  of  the  part  of  the  Nicene  Creed  beginning 
with  the  Incarnation,  as  far  as  the  Ascension — of  the 
things  related  by  SS.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
whose  books  are  histories  of  facts,  (not  truths,)  which  had 
their  course  until  our  Lord  took  the  manhood  into  heaven — 
what  happened  to  Him,  as  His  birth,  death,  and  suf- 
ferings, and  what  was  done  by  Him,  as  His  works,  and 
His  sayings. 

Here  then  is  the  difference  between  the  two,  the  es- 
sential and  abstract  truths  of  theology,  which  have  a 
place  higher  and  previous  to  the  Licarnation,  and  those 
facts  which  happen  in  order  after  the  Incarnation,  the 
junction  of  which  one  to  the^  other  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  it  is  which  is  Christianity.  The  first  are  ever  pre- 
sent and  eternal  truths,  which  may  be  said  to  be  as  true 
at  one  time  as  another;  the  other  are  historical  facts, 
which  take  place  at  a  certain  season :  the  first  belong  to 
eternity,  and  are  infinite ;  the  other  take  place  in  time  and 
space :  the  first  are  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever ;  the  other,  when  once  done  are  done  for  ever. 

Again,  that  which  comes  last  in  the  same  Creed,  the 
destiny  of  man,  the  resurrection  and  judgment  to  come, 
his  present  access  to  means  of  grace,  are  matters  belong- 
ing to  the  future  for  the  most  part,  or  to  the  current  state 
of  the  world,  and  for  that  reason  are  not  the  proximate 
subjects  of  the  Gospels,  which  are  histories  of  past  events. 

In  as  far  then  as  man's  present  state,  and  future  hopes, 
and  eternal  truths,  can  be  illustrated  by  historical  facts  of 
thirty- three  years,  so  far  are  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
illustrated  by  the  records  of  the  earthly  events  in  the  Gos- 
pels. But  is  it  by  a  philosophical  explanation  of  them,  so 
as  to  justify  them  before  men?  That  would  have  been  to 
bring  them  down  to  be  viewed  by  profane  eyes,  who  could 
not  profit  by  them ;  and  if  explained,,  it  would  no  longer  be 
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said  that  faith  was  needful.  Besides,  it  is  not  to  every  one 
that  they  are  revealed.  *'  To  you/'  said  our  Lord  to  His 
faithful  disciples,  *'  it  is  given  to  know  the  mystery  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  but  to  the  rest,''  (that  is  the  careless 
multitude,)  '^in  parables,  that  seeing  they  may  not  see, 
and  hearing  may  not  understand." 

It  is  not  then  by  explaining  them,  or  showing  them 
naked  to  man's  intelligence,  that  the  heavenly  mysteries 
are  illustrated  by  these  histories. 

Nor  is  it  by  drawing  out  the  statement  of  these  truths  as 
in  a  tabular  form,  at  full  length,  and  giving  them  their 
proper  names,  and  then  adding  such  and  such  are  the  re- 
quisite matters  for  a  Christian  man's  belief.  They  would 
then  be  charts  or  maps  of  divinity,  and  not  history,  as  they 
are.  \X^\^  not  ihQwhj  ^ portraiture  of  theological  belief, 
that  it  is  illustrated  by  the  life  of  our  Lord,  as  narrated  in 
the  four  Gospels. 

How  then  do  these  historic  narratives  illustrate  these 
theological  truths  ? 

Simply  by  rendering  incontestible,  through  infallible  signs 
and  wonders,  what  ensured  to  mortals  a  participation  of  that 
glorious  destiny  which  Christianity  warrants'to  us — namely, 
the  mighty  event,  (not  the  high  truth,  that  Christ  was 
God,  but,)  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ ;  not  that  there  was 
a  future  state  of  bliss  and  misery,  (this  had  been  believed 
before  by  Jew  and  heathen,)  but  that  He  that  was  to  van- 
quish hell  and  open  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  be- 
lievers was  come ;  not  that  there  was  God,  (this  was  also  a 
general  belief  with  the  better  taught,  and  universal  with 
the  Jews,)  but  that  God  had  been  "  made  manifest  in  the 
flesh ;"  not  that  there  was  a  Mediator,  but  that  the  Medi- 
ator was  here;  not,  in  fine,  that  Christ  should  atone  for  our 
sins  by  His  sufferings,  but  that  Jesus  had  suffered.  In 
short,  His  appearance,  not  His  prior  existence  ;  Plis  suf- 
ferings, not  His  mediation  by  those  sufferings;  in  what 
fashion  He  appeared,  not  who  He  was ;  what  He  had 
done,  not  why  He  had  done  it;  what  He  had  said,  not 
%vhat  He  would  teach  us  by  His  sayings : — these  are  the 
offices  of  the  Gospels,  and  beyond  this  office  they  must 
not  be  expected,  at  least  directly,  to  step. 

In  fact,  whatever  relates  to  the  actual  coming  of  the 
Lord  in  the  flesh  as  Mediator,  as  Ransomer,  as  the 
Incarnate  God,  in  His  visible,  lowly,  and  ignoble  habit, 
these  we  may  not  be  surprised  to  find ;  and  it  is  by  this 
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that  the  higher  and  more  interior  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity are  illustrated,  and  by  giving  the  exterior  and  visi- 
ble manifestation  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels.  Their  true 
business  therefore  is  entirely  the  recording  the  testimonies 
of  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  Son  of  Mary,  or  of  God  the  Son's 
taking  upon  Himself  manhood ;  for  both  of  these,  (which 
are  exchanged  views  of  the  same  thing,^  one  from  a  hea- 
venly, and  the  other  from  an  earthly  point  of  view,)  seem 
to  ensure  to  us  a  participation  in  a  divine  nature.  For  to 
prove  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was,  as  St.  Peter  confessed, 
*^the  Christ  of  God,''  proves  the  union  of  God  and  man, 
and  to  show  that  Christ  was  come  in  the  fashion  of  a  ser- 
vant, the  reputed  son  of  Joseph,  proved  that  we  men  had 
now  an  interest  in  God. 

Now  this  illustrates  Christianity,  by  giving  to  man's 
feeble  intelligence,  as  much  as  his  faith  may  without 
injury  to  God's  name  ask — namely,  proofs  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  Christ's  mission,  not  indeed  by  rehearsing  ex- 
pressly the  history  of  His  descent  upon  earth,  (they  leave 
the  preacher  and  personal  teacher  to  do  that,)  but  by  giv- 
ing concurring  testimonies  to  the  fact,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Phenomena  of  Nature  illustrate  by  giving  evidence  of 
(not  enunciating  or  preaching  forth  with  naked  words)  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  his  mercy  to  man.  This  we  find 
silently  witnessed  with  a  testimony  only  appreciable  by 
such  as,  (Uke  Moses  who  turned  aside  to  see  why  the  bush 
was  not  burnt,)  would  search  out  the  meaning  of  things. 
So  also  in  the  Gospels,  and  we  might  add  also  in  the 
History  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Almighty  manifests 
Himself  as  moving  in  a  mysterious  way.  His  goodness 
and  His  majesty  are  shown  by  effects,  and  in  its  lowest 
effects.  His  works  do  not  interpret  themselves  any  more 
than  nature  does;  which  do  not  say,  ^'lam  good,"  *'These 
are  my  purposes  and  my  meaning."  It  is  the  philosopher 
who  must  do  this,  and  he  learns  his  little  knowledge  by  a 
most  heedful  search  into  it. 

And  in  like  manner  they  who  would  know  more  of 
God's  wonderful  dealhigs  in  redemption,  see  (as  on  the 
ftice  of  nature,  the  marks  of  wisdom  and  the  beginning  of 
their  reasoning,)  in  the  Gospels  what  may — if  they  dig,  if 
they  explore,  and  "  search,"  as  our  Saviour  told  the  Jews 
to  do — what  may  make  them  wise  in  the  purposes  of  grace, 
whose  outer  and  coarsest  garments  their  surface  words  are. 
There  they  lie  as  facts  to  be  considered,  and  they  so  far 
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illustrate  the  view  to  man,  as  he  brings  to  them  a  mind 
studious  to  understand  parables  and  dark  sayings,  from 
a  right  preparation  by  the  Church. 

But  it  is  the  Church  in  whom  alone  the  enlightening 
Spirit  dwells,  that  must  lead  our  mind  within  the  veil  of 
mere  human  language.  Thus,  for  instance :  If  the  Church 
proclaims  first  to  us  that  the  Son  of  God  for  our  sake, 
"  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate,  and  was 
made  man,^'  this  doctrine  the  Gospels  nowhere  ostensibly 
teach  so  broadly  as  if  they  had  inten^^ed  us  to  have  that 
impression,  but  we  find  in  them  this  historical  fact,  that  He 
of  whom  it  is  said,  that  being  God  he  became  man,  was  born 
of  a  pure  Virgin,  and  many  other  things  relating  to  His 
birth,  which  are  not  said  of  any  other,  thus  giving  the  cor- 
responding earthly  fact  which  such  a  doctrine  might  teach 
us  to  value.  ^ 

If  it  is  believed  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  that  He 
by  His  merits  takes  upon  Himself  off  us  the  burden  of 
a  perfect  service  of  God,  by  His  fulfilling  all  righteous- 
ness, we  have  it  not  indeed  stated,  that  He  did  release  us 
from  the  punishment  of  breaking  the  law;  but  we  have 
historical  testimonies,  that  He  of  whom  it  is  said  that  He 
fulfilled  all  our  righteousness,  did  undergo  the  rites  of  cir- 
cumcision and  baptism,  the  pain  of  fasting,  the  trial  of 
temptation,  the  labour  of  serving  God,  and  the  penalty  of 
death. 

If  it  be  believed,  as  the  Church  bids  us  believe,  that  He 
made  an  atonement  for  our  sins  by  the  sacrifice  of  Him- 
self, this  is  nowhere  stated  in  the  words  of  the  Gospels  by 
any  of  their  authors ;  but  with  regard  to  the  great  Person 
of  whom  it  is  said,  they  inform  us  that  He  did  die  upon 
the  cross,  being  put  to  death  by  Pontius  Pilate. 

If  the  Church  preaches  that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  there 
is  forgiveness  of  sins  for  those  who  believe  in  His  name,  or 
secondly,  that  the  amount  of  man's  sins  will  not  exclude 
him  from  salvation  if  they  are  truly  repented  of,  and  re- 
placed by  faith  and  charity ;  these  things  the  Gospels  no- 
where enunciate,  but  we  find  facts  very  conformable  to 
these  doctrines,  1st.  That  He  whom  the  Church  pro- 
claims as  justifying  from  their  sins,  gave  a  sure  sign,  to 
let  us  know  that  the  Son  of  Man  had  power  on  earth  to 
forgive  the  sins  of  one  sick  of  the  palsy,  by  enabling  him  to 
take  up  his  bed  and  walk ;  and  also  that  the  same  Person 
declared  before  a  sinful  woman  that  she  had  been  "  for- 
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given"  much  because  she  had  "loved  much/'  and  there- 
fore bidding  her  "go  in  peace/'  for  her  "faith  had  saved 
her/' 

If  the  Church  teaches  that  by  Jesus  Christ,  we  may  ex- 
pect the  resun-ection  of  the  body  after  death,  which  the 
Gospels  do  not  inculcate,  and  only  mention  incidentally^, 
this  has  a  corresponding  fact  in  the  history  of  Jesus,  that 
He,  on  the  third  day  after  death,  rose  again. 

If  the  Church,  the  witness  for  Christianity,  teaches  us 
that  those  who  trust  in  Him,  shall  be  glorified  together 
with  Him  and  the  Father,  the  Gospels  are  not  explicit 
upon  this;  but  they  tell  us,  that  after  being  seen  forty 
days  after  His  resurrection.  He  was  taken  up  into  heaven, 
and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 

If  the  Church  doctrine  bids  us  look  upon  him  as  divine, 
this  the  Gospels  nowhere  affirm,  or  are  explicit  so  as 
to  exclude  a  controversy ;  but  they  give  us  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  abeady  believe  it,  or  wish  to  believe  it,  testimo- 
nies from  the  daemons,  testimonies  from  voices  heard  from 
heaven,  testimonies  of  signs,  testimonies  of  power,  by 
healing,  and  raising  the  dead,  testimonies  from  a  man 
speaking  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God/'  testimonies  by  holiness,  in  absti- 
nence and  beneficence;  testimonies  of  wisdom,  in  parables 
and  teaching;  and  withal,  testimonies  of  glory,  by  mira- 
cles; testimonies  of  prophecy  fulfilled,  to  show  that  the 
Person  so  pointed  at  as  divine,  was  declared  to  be  so  how- 
ever by  heaven  and  hell,  by  men  too  and  angels. 

Thus  then,  not  by  enunciating  the  truth,  and  so  soli- 
citing belief,  but  by  allowing  speechless  testimonies,  as  in 
some  spectacle,  to  pass  before  the  disciple  of  Christ's 
religion,  for  the  sake  of  such  as  should  enunciate,  or 
believe  it,  do  our  Evangelists  justify,  and  illustrate  it 
when  proclaimed  by  the  Church. 

If  then  Christian  truth  be  thus  assisted  by  the  works  of 
the  four  Evangelists,  it  remains  now  to  enquire  how  far 
they  are  dependent  for  their  efficacy  upon  the  Church,  as 
furnished  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  with  the  gifts  of 
tongues  and  the  interpretation  of  tongues.  It  is  her  office 
to  teach  as  is  taught  by  that  Spirit,  (who  brings  all  things 
to  her  remembrance  whatsoever  her  Lord  spoke,)  to 
enforce  upon  men  Christ's  words,  and,  amongst  other 
things  to  bring  into  her  service  the  books  written  concern- 
ing our  Lord  by  her  Saints  and  Apostles.     The  letter  of 
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tlieir  remains  derives^  its  use  from  their  subserviency  to 
the  Church  as  a  depositary  of  the  doctrines  and  ordinances 
of  Christ,  without  which  they  would  be  entirely  unintelli- 
gible and  unserviceable. 

When,  for  instance,  opening  the  first  page  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, an  uninformed  man  reads  that  Abraham  begat 
Isaac,  and  Isaac  begat  Jacob,  that  Jesse  begat  David  the 
king,  and  so  forth,  down  to  Jacob  who  begat  Joseph, 
the  husband  of  Mary,  of  whom  was  born  Jesus,  who  is 
called  Christ,  what  would  this  convey  any  more  than  any 
other  genealogy,  if  he  had  not  heard  of  Christ  or  of  what 
he  was  to  expect  from  Him  ?  Plainly,  nothing  at  all  more 
than  if  it  were  the  list  of  any  other  names ;  for  the  Evan- 
gelist does  not  tell  him  v/herefore  he  writes  all  this  genea- 
logy, nor  does  he  inform  him  where  he  is  to  go  to  learn  its 
use.  But  suppose  that  this  man,  instead  of  being  unin- 
formed, should  be  a  Hebrew  convert,  in  the  early  age  of 
the  Christian  Church,  which  had  put  into  his  hands  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  for  his  instruction,  (and  we  must 
mind  that  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  was  written  expressly  for 
Hebrew  converts,  and  not  for  Gentiles,)  then  the  whole 
list  becomes  full  of  hght,  because  it  gives  him  to  under- 
stand, what  the  prophecies  of  his  nation  had  taught  him 
to  expect,  that  He  whom  he  learnt  was  the  Messiah,  was 
really  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  through  the  loins  of 
Jesse  and  David ;  and  it  is  for  this  cause  that  the  genea- 
logy is  given,  and  in  a  manner  different  from  St.  Matthew's 
account,  which  traces  it  up  to  Adam ;  but  St.  Luke 
nowhere  tells  us  that  this  was  the  reason  of  his  stating,  and 
thus  stating,  the  descent.  In  this  instance,  the  first  which 
the  volume  opens  to  us,  does  the  Church  doctrine  that 
Christ  was  the  Messiah  not  only  receive  light  fromf  but 
gives  light  and  meaning  to,  this  unspeaking  testimony  of 
our  Lord's  authentic  descent  from  the  patriarchs. 

Again,  supposing  the  same  person  f^ading  on  should 
find  It  stated  that  the  same  one,  whose  descent  he  had 
just  read,  was  born  after  a  manner  quite  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  experience,  and  also  that  he  was  named 
Jesus,  what  would  he  understand  by  it,  what  would  he  be 
inclined  to  think,  if  uninstructed,  who  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  ?  The  whole  event  would  be  to  him,  if  not  already  a 
believer,  as  uninteresting,  and  perhaps  more  unintelligible, 
than  any  other  history  of  a  birth ;  but  if  he  should  have 
been  taught  by  his  Church,  as  a  Hebrew  convert,  that  this 
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'^  Christ^'  was  the  promised  Messiah  who  should  restore 
all  things,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  God,  he  would 
not  be  long  in  appreciating  the  words  with  which  the  nar- 
rative ends,  "'Now  all  this  was  done  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  the  Lord  spoke  by  the  prophet,  saying. 
Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth 
a  Son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel.'' 

So  also,  if  he  should  read  in  the  next  chapter,  and  find 
in  it  accounts  of  four  separate  things — viz.,  the  place  of 
the  same  person's  birth.  His  going  down  into  Egypt,  the 
slaughter  of  the  Innocents  by  Herod,  His  going  back  to 
Nazareth — what  service  could  such  facts,  any  more  than 
the  birth-place,  and  change  of  residence,  and  return  of 
any  other  person,  be,  however  true,  to  any  reader,  if  not 
already  a  Christian  ?  But  suppose  him,  again,  a  Hebrew 
convert,  who  had  been  taught  to  place  all  his  hopes  in 
Jesus,  these  facts  then,  instead  of  being  ^lere  isolated 
notices,  without  reference  to  the  Christian  student,  would 
become  most  dear  and  valuable  testimonies  to  the  verity 
of  Christ's  claim  to  the  Messiahship,  inasmuch  as  they 
show  the  accordance  of  the  events  with  the  four  several 
predictions,  justifying  the  words  of  the^  Evangelist  as  fol- 
lows :  "  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by 
the  prophet :  And  thou,  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Juda, 
art  not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Juda,  for  out  of 
thee  shall  come  the  captain  that  shall  rule  my  people 
Israel."  Secondly.  *'  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my 
Son."  Thirdly.  "  A  Voice  was  heard  in  Kama,  lamenta- 
tion and  great  mourning ;  Bachel,  bewailing  her  children, 
and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not;"  and, 
fourthly,  ^'  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarite." 

These  prophecies,  then,  being  fulfilled  by  these  events, 
the  recording  of  them  by  St.  Matthew,  who  does  not 
explain  why  he  gives  this  accordance  of  the  prophecy  and 
event,  is  valuable  1;o  a  person  previously  instructed  by  his 
Church  how  to  use  them  as  testimonies  to  his  belief;  but 
to  whom  else  ? 

Again,  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  also  sheds  a  light 
upon  the  Gospels,  and  makes  them  valuable;  this  doctrine 
is  nowhere  stated  in  them,  nor  do  they  tell  us  that  we  must 
look  to  Jesus  for  the  expiation  of  our  sins. 

Now,  then,  suppose  any  one  quite  unconvinced  of  his 
perilous  state,  and  untaught  by  the  Church  concerning 
the  necessity  of  a  liedeemer,  or  of  his  insufficiency  to 
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merit  salvation  himself,  should  read  (not  the  birth,  but) 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of  Jesus,  who 
was  born  at  Nazareth,  and  that  he  was  crucified,  what 
would  all  this  show  to  him,  or  of  what  possible  service 
could  it  be  to  him,  as  an  imperfect  creature,  more  than 
the  account  of  the  crucifixion  of  any  one  of  the  many 
hundreds  and  thousands  who  had  been  crucified  in  the 
same  manner  ? 

But  suppose  he  had  been  made  to  feel  his  utter  hope- 
lessness to  visit  the  face  of  God  without  the  mediation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  by  taking  upon  Himself  the  punish- 
ment ^  due  to  us,  had  freed  us  from  liability, — then  the 
sufferings  and  death,  as  exhibited  in  the  Evangelists,  be- 
come testimonies  to  the  required  fact,  that  the  person  thus 
declared  as  the  Mediator  did  suffer  and  die,  although  he 
would  have  to  learn  from  the  Church  that  He  suffered  and 
died  for  him.  >^ 

Again,  suppose  he  should  read  in  the  Gospels  the 
account  of  the  same  Person^s  appearance  alive  after  three 
days,  what  would  it  be  to  him,  if  unlearned  in  the  pro- 
mise of  immortality  ?  They  nowhere  tell  him,  what  use 
would  it  be  to  him.  Or  of  His  Ascension  forty  days  after 
into  heaven — what  could  he  make  of  these?  Or,  in  short,  of 
other  such  facts  ?  He  would,  of  course,  peruse  this  the 
same  as  any  other  story  which  he  could  neither  account 
for  nor  appreciate. 

But  would  he  do  so  if  he  had  been  taught,  and,  what  is 
more,  had  well  learned  to  believe  as  our  creed  tells  us  to 
believe,  in  the  resurrection  of  his  own  body,  and  also  as 
he  is  taught  to  hope  by  the  traditional  preaching  of  the 
Church,  in  his  following  of  Christ  to  heaven  by  the  power 
of  Jesus,  now  Lord,  then  the  narrative  of  Jesus'  rising 
from  the  dead,  and  of  his  ascension  into  heaven,  would  be 
inestimable  truths,  to  be  used  as  earnests  of  his  own  resur- 
tion  and  his  ascent  to  glory. 

These  few  examples  will  perhaps  suffice  to  suggest  what 
may  serve  to  show  how  entirely  dependant  upon  the  light 
of  the  Church  is  that  portion  of  Christian  literature  called 
the  Gospels,  in  regard  to  doctrine ;  we  shall  now  use  a 
few  words  with  regard  to  ordinance. 

We  may  suppose  a  man  who  had  never  been  told  of  any 
church,  or  of  the  necessity  of  being  initiated  into  it,  reads 
in  three  out  of  the  four  Evangelists  a  few  lines  in  each 
concerning  Jesus  having,  at  the  time  of  supper,  taken  the 
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chalice  and  said,  ''  Take  and  divide  it  among  you  ;"  and, 
afterwards,  the  same  with  the  bread ;  and  then  added  cer- 
tain words  to  the  eftect  that  what  He  broke  was  His  body, 
and  the  chaUce  a  New  Testament,  according  to  the  narra- 
tive in  the  Gospels,  which  is  as  short  as  this,  what  could 
he  possibly  understand  by  such  language  ?  would  he  not 
give  it  up  as  not  belonging  to  him  ?  would  he  (can  we  sup- 
pose it  likely),  on  reading  such  words,  consider  himself 
bound  to  prepare  bread  and  wine,  to  bless  and  use  after 
the  same  Eucharistic  manner?      Would  he  see  in  these 
few  short  passages  an  account  more  suggestive  of  personal 
obligation  to  him  than  in  the  account  of  any  other  supper, 
or  eating,  or  drinking  ?     Would  he  say,  Here  is  an  evident 
authority  for  the  use  of  a  Sacrament  for  all  generations ; 
and,  since  there  is  no  word  in  the  Gospels  explaining  or 
commenting  upon  this  fact,  he  would  of  course  dismiss  it 
from  his  memory  as  not  more  significant  than  any  other 
historical  fact  ?     The  same  may  be  observed  with  regard 
to  baptism,  on  which  there  is  still  less  in  the  history  of  its 
institution,  if  indeed  those  in  the  Gospel  he  the  history  of 
the  institution  of  it,  (which,  for  anything  we  should  know 
from  the  Gospels  themselves^  might  have  been  instituted 
and  taught  to  the  Apostles  themselves  during  the  forty 
days,  or  even  during  the  first  part  of  our  Lord's  ministry, 
when  He  was  baptized  Himself.)    In  them  there  is,  as 
everybody  knows,  nothing  except  an  instruction  of  the 
most  general  character.     Would  he  see  in  it,  so  obscure 
and  short  a  hint,  any  reason  for  him  to  take  to  himself  a 
duty  of  baptizing,  or  of  being  baptized,  much  less  to  have 
infants  baptized,  of  whom  it  says  nothing,  and  would  at 
first  seem,  from  the  requirement  of  belief,  to  exclude  from 
it  ?   But  if  he  had  been  bred  up  in  a  reverence  for  the  holy 
Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  of  the  Eucharist  as  a  Chris- 
tian, and  had  been  taught  by  the  Church,  as  the  keeper 
and  dispenser  of  these  ordinances,  the  good  of  them  in 
order  to  salvation,  he  would  not  be  long  in  discerning  that 
these  little  facts,  brief  and  reservedly  mentioned  as  they 
are,  are  not  insignificant,  but  contain  testimonies  to  Christ's 
institution,  descriptive  of   these   Sacraments,  which    he 
might  use  as  a  warrant  for  believing  more  and  more  his 
Church.     Thus  short  narratives,  else  to  him  sealed  para- 
bles, become  bright  with  the  light  which  the  traditional 
law  of  the  Church  throws  upon  them,  as  well  as  they  upon 
the  usage  of  the  Church. 
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^  These  few  instances,  which  might  indeed  be  multiplied, 
will  serve  to  show  how  necessary  it  is  that  there  should  be 
a  depositary  and  a  declarer  of  Gospel  truths  and  ordinan- 
ces, to  make  the  four  Gospels  testimonies  of  any  utility, 
and  indeed  at  all  comprehensible. 

But  when  they  are  both  had,  they  reflect  and  receive 
light  one  from  another,  and  we  see  that  while  these  Gos- 
pels would  be  dark  and  sealed  books  without  the  Church 
to  use  them,  that  the  Church  also  would  lack  a  most 
inestimable  treasure  as  a  text  from  which  to  preach  Christ 
crucified.  We  may  see  that,  since  the  Evangelists 
nowhere  tell  their  readers  how  they  are  to  apply  to  their 
salvation,  or  to  their  duty  as  Christians,  or  to  their 
faith,  the  historical  facts  which  are  there  arranged  in 
order,  since  they  do  not  tell  us  even  that  they  are  testi- 
monies, still  less  explain  to  us  what  truths  they  testify, 
(presupposing  a  knowledge  of  all  these  things,)  we  are 
driven  upon  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  somewhere 
or  other  another  source  to  show  that  they  are  testimonies, 
and  also  what  they  point  at  and  attest.  It  is  needful  that 
there  should  be  some  minister  and  propounder  of  the 
truths  thus  warranted  by  them ;  that  if  the  mediation  of 
Christ  be  necessary  for  our  union  with  God,  there  must 
be  some  person  to  lead  us  to  Him  and  tell  us  of  our  wants. 
Since,  indeed,  these  Gospels  nowhere  tell  us  anything 
about  ourselves,  but  only  about  Jesus  of  JSTazareth  and  of 
His  life,  where  are  we  bound  to  look  but  either  in  some 
other  books  or  in  some  living  witness  ? 

And  if  books  do  not  tell  us,  except^  those  written  or 
authorized  by  the  Church  itself,  what  ordinances  are  neces- 
sary to  our  spiritual  health,  what  can  we  use  as  a  means 
to  convince  others  of  their  necessity,  or  to  assure  our- 
selves ?  This  office  the  living  witness  of  the  Church  ever 
has  and  has  had,  whose  power  and  commission,  first  deli- 
vered on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  suffers  even  until  the 
world's  end  no  alteration  in  its  carriage,  any  more  than 
does  a  fire  while  it  lasts,  whose  essence  is  as  pure  when 
centuries  have  elapsed  as  when  it  was  first  kindled.  How 
then  can  any  doctrine  of  the  Church  corrupt  or  change, 
that  is  itself  freighted  with  a  fire ;  (which  is  much  the 
truer  emblem  than  what,  from  the  seeming  possibility, 
however  unlikely,  of  its  being  tainted,  many  have^chosen 
for  their  similitude, — a  stream  of  water.) 

For  in  what  form  did  the  Holy  Spirit,  both  the  Church's 
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conductor  and  burden  too,  descend,  when  he  visited  as  an 
abiding  guest  the  assembly  prepared  for  its  elements,  but 
in  that  of  fire,  never  changing,  never  tiring  fire  ?  By  which 
he  teaches  us  that  he  will  not  allow  ever  to  fail,  ever  to 
betray  its  commission,  or  to  give  a  dubious  light  the 
Apostolic  Church,  His  chosen  living  temple.  It  is  there  He 
waits  to  be  gracious  to  men,  that  we  may  obtain  the  gifts 
of  assurance  and  wisdom.  And  as  at  the  first  it  was  she, 
(not  printed  books,)  who  being  gifted  with  this  unfaltering 
light,  was  by  her  ministers  and  officers,  to  go  into  all 
lands  preaching  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  and  teaching 
men  to  observe  whatever  the  Lord  had  taught  her ;  so  now 
it  is  she,  ruled  by  Him  who  engraves  upon  the  heart  what 
is  written  upon  paper,  whose  law  and  custom  alone  renders 
intelligible,  a  document  at  any  time  written  by  those 
officers  in  a  human  language,  whether  it  be  gospel,  epistle, 
or  revelation ;  for  without  her,  there  could  be  no  meaning 
for  them,  because  there  would  then  be  no  garden  sacred  to 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection,  where  the  divine  interpre- 
ter might  perpetually  dwell. 

And  when  He  shall  have  ascended  from  the  earth,  where 
He  now  deigns  to  abide  until  His  triumph-time  on  earth 
with  His  Church,  her  guide  and  comforter,  then  it  will  most 
certainly  be  seen  that  prophecies,  and  knowledge,  as  well  as 
scriptures  also,  have  availed  as  little  for  man's  hope,  as 
that  darkness  in  which  all  earthly  substances  will  then  be 
left,  unless  they  have  been  used  gratefully  as  subordinate 
means  of  grace,  to  second  and  strengthen  the  work  of  that 
one  Church  whose  property  they  are,  by  whose  spirit  they 
were  dictated,  and  by  whose  ministers  composed. 


Art.   X. — 1.    Sketches  of   the  History  of  Christian  Art.      By  Lord 
Lindsay.     3.  vols.     Murray,  1847. 

2. —  The  Exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  1847.     (Catalogue.) 

THE  pages  of  our  Review  have  been  more  than  once 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  Christian  art.  Both  directly 
and  indirectly,  we  have  sought  to  excite  an  interest  in  it, 
and  to  'inculcate  its  principles.  And  we  have  many  reasons 
for  believing  that  we  have  not  laboured  in  vain.     We  do 
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not  pretend  to  have  produced  a  painting  by  anything  that 
we  may  have  written,  nor  even  perhaps  to  have  laid  down 
a  single  new  principle.  But  debarred  as  Englishmen  have 
been  from  acquaintance  with  an  art  essentially  religious, 
and  from  the  power  of  contemplating  its  results — uncon- 
scious as  English  Catholics  necessarily  were  of  the  artistic 
power  of  principles  and  doctrines,  rites  and  practices  of 
their  Church,  from  not  having  witnessed  their  fruits,  the 
first  step  towards  creating  a  school  of  English  religious 
art,  naturally  was  to  bring  before  the  mind  such  general 
information  on  the  subject  as  would  excite  curiosity,  and 
such  more  definite  views  as  would  give  rise  to  hopes  at 
least  and  to  endeavours. 

Besides,  therefore,  articles  devoted  expressly  to  this 
matter,  we  have  never  failed  to  embrace  an^^  opportunity 
that  presented  itself,  of  pointing  out  the  beauties  and  artis- 
tic elements  of  the  Catholic  ceremonial,  as  well  as  the 
poetry  of  our  ritual  and  forms  of  prayer,  all  eminently  con- 
ducive to  the  creation  of  religious  art.  Many  considera- 
tions have  now  brought  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time 
is  at  length  come,  for  practice  rather  than  theory,  and  that 
we  must  earnestly  think  of  embodying  in  actual  represen- 
tation those  forms  of  beauty,  which  we  have  till  now 
contemplated  as  either  reflections  of  past  realities,  or  as 
shadows  of  possible  futurities.  If  it  has  been  given  to  this 
Beview  to  lead  forward  the  Catholic  mind  to  higher  and 
better  views,  upon  the  more  cesfhetic  parts  of  ecclesiastical 
and  religious  institutions ;  if  its  mission  has  been  in  the 
past  to  open  brighter  prospects  which  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed ;  if  it  has  successful  seconded  and  promoted  the 
ecclesiological  movement,  such  as  it  has  been  amongst  us, 
and  the  theological  movement  which  has  been  without,  we 
feel  that  it  is  only  fulfilling  a  portion  of  its  duty  as  an 
exponent  of  Catholic  feeling  and  Catholic  truth,  by  turning 
the  minds  of  our  fellow- catholics  to  a  more  practical  realiza- 
tion of  what  till  now  have  been  but  hopes,  of  the  foundation 
of  a  religious  school  of  design  and  art  in  England. 

We  have  uniformly  observed,  that  in  our  age  as  in 
every  other,  indefinite  instincts  precede  clear  indications  of 
great  beneficial  changes ;  there  is  a  silent  yearning,  a  con- 
sciousness of  want,  before  active  measures  are  even  thought 
of,  a  discontent  of  the  past  and  actual  state  of  things  before 
plans  are  gone  into  for  the  future.  We  could  illustrate 
this  course  of  things  in  various  ways,  having  reference  to 
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the  religious  occurrences  of  the  last  few  years.  But  in 
regard  to  religious  art,  we  think  the  manifestations  of 
desire  for  better  things  are  very  clear,  and  sufficiently 
strong  to  make  us  think  of  how  they  may  be  attained. 

First,  there  has  been  more  knowledge  obtained  and 
diffused  among  the  people  in  general,  and  among  Catho- 
lics in  particular,  on  the  existence,  and  perhaps  the  charac- 
teristics, of  Christian  art.  Many  have  become  acquainted 
with  them  by  travelling,  and  more  works  have  been  lately 
written  on  the  subject.  The  one  before  us  is  a  remarkable 
one,  not  as  a  popular,  but  as  a  very  learned  and  diligent, 
and  often^  even  eloquent  book,  though  far  from  Catholic. 
But  we  will  reserve  our  remarks  on  it  to  a  later  portion  of 
our  article.  At  present  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
remarking,  that  the  names  of  Christian  artists  dead  and 
living,  have  become  much  more  familiar  to  us  than  they 
used  to  be.  Catholics,  even  the  less  learned  in  such  things, 
would  know,  if  they  were  told  of  a  painting  of  the  Blessed 
Angelico  or  Overbeck,  that  there  would  be  necessarily  a 
religious  tone  and  character  in  it,  such  as  they  would  never 
expect  to  find  in  one  of  West  or  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

But  secondly,  our  taste  has  as  much  to  do  in  the  matter 
as  our  knowledge.  We  have  learnt  what  is  a  religious  tone 
and  character.  A  few  years  ago,  specimens  of  art  worthy 
of  the  name,  were  not  within  our  reach.  A  few  costly 
engravings  of  older  masters  might  indeed  be  found  in  the 
portfolios  of  rich  connoisseurs ,  from  which  the  character  of 
Christian  artists  might  be  studied,  but  nothing  could  be 
more  paltiy,  more  degrading  to  their  subjects,  than  the 
majority  of  prints  furnished  by  France,  or  by  our  own 
country,  to  the  bulk  of  our  people.  Wretched  in  design  as 
in  execution,  devoid  of  all  feeling,  of  all  expression,  of  all 
mere  beauty  even,  they  were  calculated  only  to  give  the 
idea  that  religious  representations  stood  below,  rather  than 
above,  every  other  department  of  art.  Tawdrily  coloured 
prints,  ill-defined  mezzotintos,  or  rude  etchings  of  meanly 
imagined  figures,  formed  the  staple  of  decorations  for  the 
room,  or  of  illustrations  for  the  prayer-book.  Neither 
devotion  nor  even  a  pious  thought  could  be  inspired  by 
such  abortions  of  art.  By  degrees,  however,  engravings 
of  a  superior  style  have  found  their  way  from  France  and 
Germany.  The  Academy  of  Diisseldorf  has  become  the 
regenerator  of  religious  taste  all  over  Europe.  The  beau- 
tiful designs  of  Overbeck,  Deger,  the  two  Miillers,  and 
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other  artists,  have  been  exquisitely  engraved  by  Keller  and 
his  school,  and  through  the  modern  machinery  of  an  asso- 
ciation, have  been  scattered  on  every  side  at  the  lowest 
price ;  a  price  which  would  bring  them  within  the  reach  of 
the  poorest  peasant  in  this  country  but  for  the  barbarous 
duty,  which  is  fully  equal^  to  the  cost  of  the  print.*'-'  The 
importation  of  these  admirable  specimens  of  religious  art, 
has  led  to  a  successful  imitation,  or  rather  copying  both  of 
their  subjects  and  style  in  England.  Mr.  Dolman  repro- 
duced Gunner's  designs  from  Overbeck,  (which  though 
published  in  Paris,  were  executed  at  Diisseldorf,)  with 
great  success  ;  and  most  of  the  Diisseldorf  Society's  series 
has  been  re-engraved  at  Derby,  and  published  by  Messrs. 
llichardson,  with  their  usual  spirit. 

The  effect  of  these  publications  has  been  very  impor- 
tant; they  have,  as  we  have  observed,  brought  home  to 
the  eyes  and  feelings  of  Catholics  of  every  rank,  specimens 
of  real  Christian  art.  Few,  perhaps,  can  judge  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  design  or  the  delicacy  of  the  engraving ; 
but  every  one  csmfeel  the  accordance  between  the  expres- 
sion and  ideas  and  sentiments  which  his  heart  tells  him 
are  good  and  holy.  Instead  of  the  vague  stare  of  a  figure, 
which,  but  for  a  pair  of  keys  or  a  sword  in  its  hand,  might 
as  well  represent  Pontius  Pilate  as  an^  apostle,  one  now 
expects  dignity  of  attitude,  nobleness  of  features,  holiness 
of  expression,  majesty  of  action.  Instead  of  the  unmean- 
ing beauty  of  feature  (if  even  this)  by  which  the  best 
attempts  at  a  Madonna  were  characterized,  no  one  is 
satisfied  without  an  approach  at  least  to  the  sweetness,  the 
grace,  the  purity,  and  the  queenly  grandeur  that  befit  the 
Virgin-Mother  of  God.  In  like  manner  we  now  desire 
and  expect  to  see,  in  the  representation  of  sacred  histories, 
the  simplicity  of  action,  naturalness  of  arrangement,  and 
power  of  expression,  which  enables  the  eye  to  read  them, 
and  the  feelings  to  apprehend  them — the  truest  test  of  real 
religious  art.     We  are  alive  to  that  holy,  calm,  and  quiet 

*  While  on  every  other  article  subject  to  duty,  ten  per  cent  is 
the  average  rate  of  duty,  on  prints  it  still  continues  to  be  a  penny 
each.  This  is  a  trifle  upon  large  and  expensive  engravings,  but  on 
the  Diisseldorf  prints  which  cost  only  one  penny,  it  amounts  to  100 
per  cent.  Having  imported  a  large  number,  chiefly  for  distribution 
among  the  poor,  we  had  to  pay  £.25  for  duty,  and  appealed,  in 
vain,  to  the  inexorable  Vandalism  of  financial  ofiicials. 
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beauty  whicli  pervades  the  compositions  of  the  older 
ItaHan  and  modern  German  masters,  where  one  can 
almost  divme  what  each  person  is  saying  and  thinking,  as 
well  as  one  can  see  what  he  is  doing. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  these  observations  apply  only  to 
Catholics,  and  afford  no  indication  of  a  similar  taste  spring- 
ing up  in  the  country  in  general.  ^  Perhaps  not ;  although 
at  the  same  time  we  sincerely  believe  that  symptoms  of  it 
are  appearing  among  the  people  in  general.  We  shall 
have  more  to  say  presently  on  the  subject.  But,  first,  we 
are  anxious  to  express  our  opinion  on  some  matters  con- 
nected with  our  subject;  premising  that  we  are  most 
anxious  to  avoid  every  cause  of  offence.  We  must  observe, 
therefore,  that  we  are  writing  entirely  about  the  arts  of 
design,  and  principally  on  painting  and  drawing,  though 
many  of  our  observations  will  apply  likewise  to  sculpture 
and  carving.  We  say,  then,  that  the  taste  and  feel- 
ing for  Christian  art,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  architectural  movement,  which, 
however  valuable  in  itself,  goes  upon  different  principles, 
and,  in  some  respects,  may  be  considered  as  discouraging 
of  what  we  wish  to  see  revived  in  art.  The  tendency  of 
architectural  movements  is  to  return  to  given  models,  and 
to  reproduce,  as  nearly  'as  possible,  the  works  of  other 
times.  This  is  the  case  with  every  sort  of  architecture. 
If  a  man  revive  Egyptian  patterns,  he  must  needs  introduce 
sphynxes  and  hieroglyphics,  though  they  are  worse  than 
absolute  nonsense  ;  and  the  restorers  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture give  us  most  punctually  the  wreathed  sculls  of  vic- 
tims, the  paterae,  and  other  heathen  symbols,  devoid  of 
meaning,  and  of  beauty,  too,  when  out  of  place.  The 
better  ecclesiological  movement  which  has  taken  place  in 
England  (most  happily,  we  own)  has  a  similar,  though 
better  directed,  tendency  to  reproduce  the  rudenesses, 
and  even  deformities,  of  past  ages.  It  so  happened,  by  a 
very  obvious  process,  that  the  various  branches  of  what 
are  called  the  fine  arts  did  not  develop  equally  in  any 
country ;  that  while  architecture,  for  instance,  in  England 
and  France  had  reached  its  prime  of  matchless  beauty, 
drawing  and  painting  were  not  equally  advanced :  hence, 
splendid  canopies  overshadow  but  indifferent  figures,  and 
the  few  remains  which  we  have  of  painting  present  but 
inferior  specimens  of  conception  or  design.  Unfortunately 
in  copying,  as  they  deserve,  the  architectural  monuments 
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of  our  forefathers,  we  have  taken  to  admire,  and  even  to 
copy,  their  very  unequal  embellishments  in  the  way  of 
sculpture  and  drawing. 

^  But  this  is  not  even  the  worst :  we  have  almost  cano- 
nized defects,  and  sanctified  monstrosities.  What  was 
the  result  of  ignorance  or  unskilfulness,  we  attribute  to 
some  mysterious  influence  or  deep  design.  A  few  terms 
give  sanction  and  authority  to  any  outrageousness  in  form, 
anatomy,  or  position;  to  stiffness,  hardness,  meagreness, 
unexpressiveness — nay,  to  impossibilities  in  the  present 
structure  of  the  human  frame.  Feet  twisted  round,  fingers 
in  wrong  order  on  the  hand,  heads  inverted  on  their  shoul- 
ders, distorted  features,  squinting  eyes,  grotesque  postures, 
bodies  stretched  out  as  if  taken  from  the  rack,  enormously 
elongated  extremities,  grimness  of  features,  fierceness  of 
expression,  and  an  atrocious  contradiction  to  the  anatomi- 
cal structure  of  man, — ^where  this  is  displayed,  are  not  only 
allowed  to  pass  current,  but  are  published  in  the  transac- 
tions of  Societies,  are  copied  into  stained  glass,  images, 
and  prints,  and  are  called  "  mystical,''  or  *'  symbolical,'' 
or  ''  conventional"  forms  and  representations.  And  this 
is  enough  to  get  things  praised  and  admired,  which  can 
barely  be  tolerated  by  allowance  for  the  rudeness  of  their 
own  age.  We  have  seen  representations  of  saints  such  as 
we  honestly  declare  we  should  be  sorry  to  meet  in  flesh 
and  blood,  with  the  reality  of  their  emblematic  sword  or 
club  about  them,  on  the  highway  at  evening.  And  because 
these  were  the  productions  of  an  age  eminently  Catholic, 
they  are  considered  as  the  types  of  an  art  equally  so.  But 
religious  art  does  not  look  at  time,  but  at  nature,  which 
changes  not,  and  at  religion,  which  is  equally  immutable. 
To  make  rude  carvings  because  the  building  on  which 
they  are  placed  is  Norman,  or  to  make  a  stiff  design 
because  the  glass  is  framed  in  early  English  tracery,  may 
be  all  quite  characteristic,  but  it  is  not  artistic.  The 
object  of  all  art  is  to  speak  to  the  eye,  and,  through  it,  to 
the  feelings ;  and  the  object  of  religious  art  is  consequently 
to  excite,  through  the  sight,  religious  emotions  adequate 
to  the  subjects  or  persons  represented.  It  is  not  intended 
that  the  spectator  should  have  to  say,  ^*  How  well  the 
Norman  style  is  carried  out  even  in  the  carvings !"  or, 
"  How  admirably  the  glass  of  Edward  the  Fourth's  time 
has  been  imitated!"  or,  *'  One  could  really  fancy  that 
crucifixion  to  have  been  painted  in  the  thirteenth  century !" 
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but  it  is  to  be  desired  and  aimed  at,  that  the  beholder, 
antiquarian  or  simple,  scholar  or  peasant,  should  at  once 
feel  himself  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  beautifully  holy, 
be  enamoured  of  the  virtues  v/hich  beam  from  the  face  and 
seem  to  clothe  the  form  of  the  figure  before  him,  that  from 
earthly  comeliness  his  thoughts  should  rise  to  the  contem- 
plation of  heavenly  charms ;  that  he  should  at  once  weep 
or  exult,  be  humbled  or  gain  confidence  as  he  gazes, — not 
to  study  or  criticise,  but  to  feel. 

While,  therefore,  we  will  join  to  the  full  pitch  of  our 
voice  in  the  cry  of  condemnation  that  has  been  raised 
against  all  that  is  frivolous,  trumpery,  and  trivial  in  sacred 
art ;  while  we  utterly  anathematize  all  representations  of 
the  Immaculate  Mother  in  modern  Parisian  fashions,  and 
of  angels  in  the  attitudes  of  a  posture-master,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  admire  a  figure  of  the  former  merely  because 
enveloped  in  a  diapered  mantle,  nor  of  the  latter  simply 
because  he  wears  a  cope.  We  want  more  than  these  acces- 
saries, however  valuable  ;  we  want  truth,  according  to  our 
noblest  conceptions.  The  devout  mind  loves  to  contemplate 
the  Incarnate  Glory  of  heaven  as  the  type  of  dignified  and 
hallowed  beauty — as  the  ''speciosus  forma  j)rce  filiis  homi- 
num.^'  figuring  in  Himself  all  that  humanity  could  ever 
contain  of  outward  comeliness  as  expressive  of  inward  per- 
fection. He  was  a  man — ^*^  in  shnilitudinein  hominum 
f actus,  et  hahitii  inventus  ut  homo'' — and  therefore  he  is 
to  be  represented  wdtli  features,  limbs,  bones,  muscles,  and 
sinews  like  those  of  other  men.  But  whether  as  an  infant, 
or  as  a  youth,  or  as  grown  to  full  manhood — at  Bethlehem, 
Nazareth,  Jerusalem,  or  Calvary — His  effigy  must  be  to 
the  eye  (so  far  as  art  can  portray  it)  what  loving  thought 
of  Him  is  to  the  soul,  the  combination  of  all  that  is  nobly 
beautiful.  Even  in  the  agonies  of  death,  even  extended 
on  the  cross,  the  eye  of  faith,  and  consequently  the  eye  of 
christian  art,  cannot  contemplate  Him  otherwise.  We 
are  repulsed,  therefore,  rather  than  attracted,  by  those 
media3val  representations  of  Him,  which  place  before  us  a 
body  painfully  extenuated,  with  ill- proportioned  or  dis- 
torted limbs,  and  with  a  haggard,  if  not  an  ill-favoured, 
countenance ;  nor  are  we  gained  to  admiration  by  being 
told,  that  such  an  e&igy  is  more  mystical  or  symbolical. 
For  we  cannot  see  how  mysticism  should  require  that 
which  is  supremely  fair  to  be  set  forth  as  ugly,  nor  how 
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external  disproportion  or  uncomeliness  should  be  the  right- 
ful S3^mbol  of  what  is  infinite  perfection, — 

'' Qusecumque  ostendis  mihi  sic  incredulus  odi." 

And  in  like  manner,  we  have  no  toleration  for  any  intended 
likeness  of  His  "Virgin-Mother,  which  exhibits  her  other 
than  as  the  *'  tota  pidchra  Maria''  of  the  Church's  song. 
Sweet,  graceful,  maidenly  in  countenance  and  carriage  we 
wish  to  see  her  ever  represented ;  full  of  peace,  benignity, 
and  cheering  joy,  whether  smiling  on  her  own  infant  or  on 
us ;  blending  the  Mother  and  the  Virgin  only  by  the  tem- 
pering with  majesty  of  the  unfading  bloom  of  celestial 
charms. 

Strange  indeed,  it  may  seem,  that  while  the  mental 
type  of  this  unparalled  Being  should  have  been  so  clearly, 
so  sublimely  brought  out  by  a  Bernard,  its  artistic  type 
should  have  been  locked  up  in  the  hard  and  dark  delinea- 
tions of  the  Byzantine  school,  waiting  as  it  were  for  a 
germ  of  life  to  bring  them  into  the  warm  and  bright 
existence  of  the  Christian  school.  But  this  only  proves 
what  we  have  before  remarked,  that  the  various  arts  deve- 
loped at  different  periods ;  and  thus  the  poetry  of  religion 
opened  into  blossom  before  its  painting. 

What  we  have  already  written  may  suffice  to  explain 
our  conviction  that^  if  a  Catholic  school  of  art  has  to  be 
raised  in  England,  it  must  be,  not  only  independent  of  the 
architectural  school  which  has  been  formed,  but  on  princi- 
ples totally  different  from  those  on  which  this  is  based. 
First,  it  must  not  set  out  with  the  idea  of  mere  reproduc- 
tion, or  of  copying  older  masters,  or  of  having  a  warrant 
and  authority  for  every  thing  it  does.  In  other  words, 
a  school  of  Christian  art,  to  succeed,  must  not  be  an  anti- 
quarian establishment.  It  must  start  on  the  principle 
that  it  is  essentially  a  creative  art,  that  it  must  invent  as 
well  as  the  old  masters  did,  that  it  must  study  them  and 
cull  out  their  excellencies,  but  must  not  servilely  copy 
them:  it  may  imitate,  but  not  transcribe.^  Hence  we 
must  have  no  Saxon,  or  media3val,  or  Gothic,  or  cinque- 
cento  styles,  but  a  pure  Christian  style,  wherever  and 
whenever  it  has  to  be  used. 

Secondly,  the  work  must  begin  from  the  beginning. 
Till  now,  we  have  taken  an  old  brass,  or  an  old  window,'-'" 

*  We  must  gratefully  acknowledge  howeyer  that  a  great  improve- 
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or  an  old  statue;  we  have  rubbed  the  one,  traced  the 
other,  and  pressed  or  moulded  the  third,  and  have  got 
artists«ihat  could  copy  exactly.  But  this  is  not  art.  We 
can  thus  indeed  create  clever  workmen,  and  accurate  imi- 
tators ;  but  we  give  them  no  principles,  and  they  can  never 
materially  get  beyond  what  they  find.  The  study  of 
Christian  art  must  begin  where  every  other  brauch  begins  ; 
by  accurate  drawing,  by  studies  from  nature,  and  then  by 
studying  and  copying  the  best  models,  chastening  and 
purifying  as  it  proceeds,  the  mere  animal  forms  and  traits, 
and  drawing  out  and  learning  to  embody  those  characters, 
expressions,  and  feelings,  which  belong  to  religion  as  dis- 
tinct from  nature,  and  to  the  inward,  rather  than  to  the 
outward,  life. 

Now  this  last  can  only  be  done  by  three  different  means 
combined.  The  first  is  the  study,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  of  the  great  Catholic  masters  of  every 
country,  particularly  of  Italy.  The  second  is  the  use  of 
proper  models.  Academical  models  will  do  well  enough 
for  anatomy  and  attitude  ;  and  a  lay-figure  will  answer  for 
hanging  on  drapery ;  ^  but  the  living  characteristics  of 
Christian  art,  expression  not  merely  of  features,  but  of 
form,  must  be  sought  among  those  whose  lives  exhibit  the 
practice,  and^  consequently  whose  exterior  presents  the 
type,  of  the  virtues  to  be  represented.  For,  as  was  inti- 
mated above,  truth  must  be  the  aim  of  art ;  and,  thauk 
God,  in  the  Catholic  Church  the  type  of  art  is  not  ideal, 
in  a  strict  sense,  but  real.  The  older  artists  may  have 
elevated  and  purified  the  models  which  they  used,  but  they 
nevertheless  did  not  invent  them.  They  found  them  in 
the  Church,  and  they  formed  their  style  upon  them.  And 
in  the  same  place  the  Catholic  artist  must  look  for  the 
same  guidance.  He  will  still  find  his  St.  Brunos,  as 
Zurbeyran  did,  among  his  disciples  the  Carthusians,  and 
his  St.  Bernards  among  the  Cistercians ;  and  he  will  be 
surprised  to  see  again  and  again,  before  and  round  the 
altar,  the  attitudes,  the  arrangements,  and  even  the  coun- 
tenances and  bearing  of  figures  and  groups,  which  have 


ment  has  been  yisible  of  late  in  the  stained  glass,  in  respect  to 
accurate  drawing,  breadth,  and  expression,  especially  in  that 
designed  by  Mr.  Pugin,  and  executed  bj  Mr.  Hardman,  of  Bir- 
mingham.    Still  much  remains  to  be  done. 
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appeared  to  him  masterly  inventions,  when  seen  in  the  old 
masters. 

But  the  third  means,^  and  the  principal  one,  by  which 
any  one  can  hope  to  attain  the  true  principles  and  practice 
of  religious  art,  is  meditation  and  devout  study  of  its 
objects,  joined  to  holiness  of  life  and  the  attempt,  at  least, 
to  realise  in  himself  the  character  that  he  wishes  to 
depict.  Without  this,  all  other  efforts  are  vain.  We  wish 
the  fall  extent  of  the  cost  to  be  known  by  those  who  may 
be  gloriously  bold  enough  to  bid  for  this  crown.  We  may 
easily  have  a  school  of  religious  naturalists,  such  as  inter- 
rupted the  succession  of  great  artists  in  Italy,  and  such  as 
France  now  has ;  men  who,  by  combining  natural  beauty 
with  studied  attitude,  have  fancied,  if  they  thought  at  all 
about  it,  that  they  were  painting  saints.  ^  Such  men  may 
call  themselves  religious  and  CathoHc  artists,  but  they  will 
never  accomplish  anything  worthy  of  the  name :  they  will 
be  cold,  insipid,  and  eventually  mannered.  We  have  been 
struck  with  the  character  and  even  appearance  of  the 
modern  Catholic  artists  of  Germany:  no  one  can  know 
them  without  seeing  at  once  that  they  believe  in  all  that 
they  express,  that  their  hearts  go  with  their  hands  in  their 
work,  that  they  are  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  what 
they  are  doing  is  a  holy  thing.  It  would  be  invidious,  and 
hardly  delicate  to  mention  names :  but  let  any  one  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  principal  Catholic  painters  at 
Rome ;  or  let  any  lover  of  the  arts,  who  is  making  the 
usual  trip  of  the  Rhine,  stop  to  visit  the  splendid  church 
built  by  Count  Fiirstenberg  at  Apollinarisberg, ^  near 
Bonn,  and  converse  with  the  Diisseldorf  academicians 
engaged  on  its  beautiful  frescoes,  and  we  are  sure  he  will 
be  satisfied,  that  the  work  which  he  admires  is  the  fruit  of 
sincere  faith  and  religious  meditation. 

But  if  the  artist  looks  back  for  his  models  among  the 
great  religious  painters  of  the  middle  ages,  he  will  find,  not 
mere  piety  but,  absolute  sanctity  become  the  guarantee  of 
success  in  its  perfection.  The  connection  between  the 
two — between  perfection  in  virtue  (where  abilities  are  not 
deficient)  and  perfection  in  christian  art — becomes  demon- 
strated, as  well  as  exhibited,  in  the  Blessed  Giovanni,  or, 
as  he  is  oftener  called,  Angelico  da  Fiesoli.  We  will 
quote  his  character  as  given  by  Yasari,  whose^  own 
style,  life,  and  disposition,  were  diametrically  opposite  to 
his. 

VOL.  XXII.— NO.  XLIV.  15 
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"He  was  simple,  and  most  holj  in  his  manners, — and  let  this 
serve  for  token  of  his  simplicity,  that  Pope  Nicholas  one  morning 
oifering  him  refreshment,  he  scrupled  to  eat  flesh  without  the 
license  of  his  Superior,  forgetful  for  the  moment  of  the  dispensing 
authority  of  the  Pontiff.  He  shunned  altogether  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  and  living  in  holiness  and  in  purity,  was  as  loving 
towards  the  poor  on  earth  as  I  think  his  soul  must  now  be  in 
heaven.  He  worked  incessantly  at  his  art,  nor  would  he  ever 
paint  other  than  sacred  subjects.  He  might  have  been  rich  but 
cared  not  to  be  so,  saying  that  true  riches  consisted  rather  in  being 
content  with  little.  He  might  have  ruled  ov^r  many,  but  willed  it 
not,  saying  there  was  less  trouble  and  hazard  of  sin  in  obeying 
others.  Dignity  and  authority  were  within  his  grasp,  but  he  disre- 
garded them,  affirming  that  he  sought  no  other  advancement  than 
to  escape  Hell  and  draw  near  to  Paradise.  He  was  most  meek  and 
temperate,  and  by  a  chaste  life  loosened  himself  from  the  snares  of 
the  world,  oft-times  saying  that  the  student  of  painting  had  need 
of  quiet  and  to  live  without  anxiety,  and  that  the  dealer  in  the 
things  of  Christ  ought  to  dwell  habitually  with  Christ.  Never  was 
he  seen  in  anger  with  the  brethren,  which  appears  to  me  a  thing 
most  marvellous,  and  all  but  incredible;  his  admonitions  to  his 
friends  were  simple  and  always  softened  by  a  smile.  Whoever 
sought  to  employ  him,  he  answered  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  that 
he  would  do  his  part  willingly  so  the  prior  were  content.  In  sura, 
this  never  sufficiently  to  be  lauded  father  was  most  humble  and 
modest  in  all  his  words  and  deeds,  and  in  his  paintings  graceful 
and  devout,  and  the  saints  which  he  painted  have  more  of  the  air 
and  aspect  of  saints  than  those  of  any  other  artist.  He  was  wont 
never  to  retouch  or  amend  any  of  his  paintings,  but  left  them 
always  as  they  had  come  from  his  hand  at  first;  believing,  as 
he  said,  that  such  was  the  will  of  God.  Some  say  that  he  never 
took  up  his  pencils  without  previous  prayer.  He  never  painted  a 
crucifix  without  tears  bathing  his  cheeks;  and  throughout  his 
works,  in  the  countenance  and  attitude  of  all  his  figures,  the  cor- 
respondent impress  of  his  sincere  and  exalted  appreciation  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  recognisable.  *  Such/  adds  Vasari,  '  was  this 
verily  angelic  father,  who  spent  the  whole  of  his  time  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  in  doing  good  to  the  world  and  to  his  neighbour. 
And  truly  a  gift  (virtu)  like  his  could  not  descend  on  any  but 
a  man  of  most  saintly  life;  for  a  painter  must  be  holy  himself 
before  he  can  depict  holiness.'  " — pp.  195-6-7.  . 

We  have  given  this  character  by  Vasari  from  Lord 
Lindsay's  work ;  and  we  are  sure  we  shall  further  illus- 
trate our  subject  by  another  extract,  in  which  the  noble 
author  describes  the  results  of  the  saintly  character,  as 
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exhibited   on  the  artist's  canvas.      The  following  is  his 
description  of  B.  Angelico's  chief  excellence. 

"  Expression,  accordingly — the  special  exponent  of  Spirit,  as 
Form  is  of  Intellect,  and  Colour  of  Sense — is  the  peculiar  prero- 
gative of  Fra  Angelico.  Ecstasy  and  enthusiasm  were  his  native 
element,  and  the  emotions  of  his  heart  animated  his  pencil  with  a 
tenderness  and  repose,  a  love  and  a  peace  in  which  no  one  has  yet 
excelled  or  even  equalled  him.  These  are  the  unvarying  charac- 
teristics of  the  Madonna  in  his  paintings.  The  true  theory  of  her 
likeness  presumes  her  outward  form  to  have  been  so  exquisitely 
moulded  and  etherialized  by  inward  purity  and  habitual  converse 
with  heaven,  that  Gabriel  might  have  known  her  among  mankind 
by  her  face  alone,  had  he  been  in  search  of  her  with  no  other 
token.  Subsequently  to  the  Nativity,  the  mother's  love  must 
be  supposed  to  blend  with  the  innocence  of  the  Virgin,  and  a 
beauty  to  result  from  the  union,  combining  the  holiness  and  purity 
of  both  estates,  as  inconceivable  as  that  union  itself  was  super- 
natural. Hence  evidently,  an  Ideal  for  the  artist's  imagination, 
impossible  of  attainment,  but  which  he  will  ever  seek  after, 
whether  by  spiritualizing  the  lineaments  of  her  most  dear. to  him, 
or  by  appropriating  and  reanimating  some  one  of  the  many  ancient 
portraitures  of  the  Virgin, — for  there  is  no  one  fixed  traditional 
resemblance,  as  of  our  Saviour.  Every  great  painter,  accordingly 
has  his  distinctive  type,  born  (for  the  most  part)  of  his  domestic 
affections,— daughters  of  loveliness  are  they,  sweet  as  the  rose, 
pure  as  the  dew,  capable  of  the  holiest  and  loftiest  of  thoughts,  but 
in  almost  every  instance  marked  with  an  individuality  which  dis- 
tresses the  imagination,  while  the  absence  of  that  individuality  as 
invariably  infers  vagueness  and  insipidity.  Now  the  peculiarity 
and  merit  (as  it  appears  to  me)  of  Fra  Angelico  is,  that  his  Virgins 
are  neither  vague  nor  individual, — even  while  doing  nothing,  they 
breathe  of  heaven  in  their  repose — they  are  visible  incarnations  of 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  yet  not  mere  abstractions — they  are 
most  emphatically  feminine — the  ideal  of  womanhood  as  the  chosen 
temple  of  the  Trinity;  they  are  to  the  Madonnas  of  other  painters 
what  Eve  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  to  her  daughters  before 
the  Fall — their  lineaments  seem  to  include  all  other  likenesses,  to 
assume  to  each  several  votary  the  semblance  he  loves  most  to  gaze 
upon.  It  was  because  Fra  Angelico's  whole  life  was  love — diverted 
by  his  vow  of  celibacy  from  any  specific  object,  that  his  imagina- 
tion thus  sought  for  and  found  inspiration  in  heaven.  Next  to  the 
Madonna,  I  may  mention  the  heads  of  our  Saviour,  of  the  Apostles 
and  Saints  in  Fra  Angelico's  pictures,  as  excelling  in  expression  and 
beauty,  as  well  as  those  of  the  elect,  in  his  representations  of  the 
Last  Judgment;  his  delineations  of  the  worldly,  the  wicked,  the 
reprobate,  are  uniformly  feeble   and  inadequate;   his  success  or 
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failure  is  always  proportioned  to  his  moral  sympathy  or  distaste."* 
^pp.  191-2-3. 

Let  us,  then,  at  once  draw  our  conclusion.  We  must 
not  expect,  nor  ought  we  to  desire,  the  formation  of  a  reli- 
gious school  of  art  otherwise  than  by  the  formation  of  a 
school  of  religious  artists — that  is,  of  men  who  will  do 
their  work  with  faith  and  for  love,  whose  outward  perform- 
ances will  be  only  counterparts- of  an  inward  devotion,  so 
that  what  they  strive  to  represent  in  form  and  colour  shall 
be  the  visions  of  their  own  pious  meditations,  and  the  fruit 
of  their  constant  conversation  with  things  spiritual  and 
holy. 

We  have  before  said,  that  a  school  of  christian  art  must 
spring  up  under  the  conviction  that  this  is  creative,  and 
not  merely  imitative ;  and  this  may  call  for  some  explana- 
tion here.  There  is  a  medium  to  be  kept,  not  binding 
on  the  pursuer  of  any  other  branch  of  art:  the  one  between 
traditional  modes  and  original  ideas.  ^  Here,  too,  we  are 
in  danger  of  being  cramped  by  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
mere  antique.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  first  revivers 
of  painting,  how  much  soever  they  cultivated  and  per- 
fected design,  colouring,  and  expression,  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  severely  fettered  in  regard  to  composition  by 
the  standard  or  traditionary  manner  of  representing  given 
subjects ;  so  as  to  have  departed  but  slowly  and  cautiously 
from  the  stiff  and  formal  arrangement  of  a  preceding 
period.  This  is  easily  accounted  for.  They  painted  essen- 
tially/or the  people.  Let  that  never  be  forgotten.  Their 
pictures  might  be  ordered  by  a  prince  or  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, but  it  was  never  with  a  view  of  putting  them  into  a 
gallery,  only  to  be  opened  by  a  ticket  or  a  shilling,  but  to 
be  hung  over  some  altar,  or  to  adorn  the  walls  of  a  cloister, 
or  perhaps  a  public  hall.  They  painted,  therefore,  so  that 
the  people  should  at  once  understand  their  pictures,  and 
therefore  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  see  the  subjects 


*  One  of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  B.  Angelico's  pencil 
is  his  Last  Judgment,  in  the  gallery  of  the  late  Cardinal  Fesch. 
Lord  Lindsay  has  described  it.  (yol.  iii.  p.  187.)  It  was  bought  in, 
at  the  sale  of  the  Cardinal's  pictures,  by  his  nephew,  the  Prince  of 
Canine  ;  and  has  just  been  purchased  from  him  by  Lord  Ward. 
This  will  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  small  share  of  speci- 
mens of  Christian  art  possessed  by  England. 
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treated.  To  have  left  out,  or  violently  displaced,  figures 
which  always  formed  part  of  a  subject,  would  have  been  to 
disturb  the  habitual  train  of  thought,  and  consequently  the 
devotion,  of  those  who  came  to  be  edified  and  to  pray 
before  them.  And  here  let  us  pause  for  one  moment,  to 
express  our  feeling  of  how  glorious  a  sight  must  have 
been  presented  by  one  of  the  churches  of  Florence  or 
Siena  (and  we  might  add  other  cities)  when  the  altar- 
pieces  of  the  old  masters,  which  yet  in  part  adorn  them, 
were  all  fresh,  not  merely  in  their  gold  and  paint,  but  in 
that  heavenly  sweetness  of  expression  which,  even  in  their 
present  faded  state,  beams  from  their  pannels.  But,  still, 
the  observer  will  note  the  formality  of  composition  that 
gives  them  a  family  resemblance,  though  otherwise  belong- 
ing to  different  authors,  nay,  to  different  schools  and  ages. 
For,  from  Giotto  to  Pietro  Perugino,  the  same  rules  on 
this  portion  of  art  prevailed. 

The  reason  which  we  have  given,  will  sufficiently  account 
for  this.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  every  advance 
in  correctness  of  design,  beauty,  and  harmony  of  colour, 
and  above  all  in  perfection  of  expression,  would  please 
naturally,  even  those  who  could  not  discover  the  cause  of 
their  emotions,  or  would  only  increase  and  deepen  those 
feelings  which  the  same  subject  inferiorly  treated  had 
before  produced.  No  one  would  quarrel  with  a  picture 
because  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  it  was  more  lovely,  or  the 
infant  on  her  knees  more  divine,  or  the  saints  on  either 
side  more  devout;  but  many  would  have  perhaps  mur- 
mured, had  a  change  taken  place  in  the  ordinary  dispo- 
sition of  these  figures,  and  had  the  mother  and  child  been 
transferred  from  the  post  of  honour  to  one  side  of  the  com- 
position, as  we  find  it  later  in  Corregio  or  Guido.  But 
these  traditions  of  ancient  Christian  art  have  been  totally 
broken,  and  there  are  no  associations  in  existing  monu- 
ments around  us  and  before  the  people,  nor  in  devotional 
forms  of  conception  familiar  through  preaching  or  medita- 
tion, to  give  them  now  any  particular  empire  over  the 
affections  of  beholders,  or  over  the  standard  rules  of  com- 
position. To  bind  Christian  art  on  its  revival,  to  the 
conventional  forms  of  representation  admitted  in  old  times, 
would  be  a  groundless  tyranny,  and  in  fact  would  tend  to 
strangle  it  in  its  very  cradle.  In  this  respect  we  think  the 
Germans  have  given  us  a  useful  lesson,  and  we  should  be 
prepared  to  follow  it.    We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
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our  conviction,  that  however  short  the  best  modem  Catholic 
artists  may  fall,  in  giving  that  truly  devout  and  heavenly 
character  to  individual  figures,  which  belongs  to  the  older 
masters,  they  have  gained  upon  them,  (regard  being  had 
to  the  character  of  our  age,)  in  the  giving  of  more  action 
and  more  varied  expression  to   subjects   that  naturally 
require  it,  in  bringing  forward  as  subjects  for  art,  events 
and  circumstances  which,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  were 
not  handled  by  the  more  ancient  artists ;  and  finally,  in 
conceiving  new  and  often  most  exquisite  representations  of 
subjects  often  before  treated.     We  shall  perhaps  shock  the 
antiquarian  artist  by  such  an  avowal ;  but  we  shall  do  no 
good  with  art  in  this  country  till  many  prejudices  are  bro- 
ken down.     We  will  put  one  case.     Let  a  modern  artist 
be  desired  to  paint  the  Sposalizio,  or  espousal  of  Mary  to 
Joseph,  and  that  for  a  public  church.     Would  he  venture 
to  take  the  old  type,  such  as  Pietro  and  Raffaello  have 
given  it  in  their  exquisite  pictures  of  this  subject,  based, 
that  is,  on  the  traditional  history  of  the  blossoming  rod  of 
Joseph  ?  would  he  introduce  the  youth  breaking  his  barren 
rod  over  his  knee?    If  he  did,  who  in  a  thousand,  that 
looked  on  it,  would  understand  it  ?    And  if  a  long  expla- 
nation were  given,  would  that  move  to  piety  which  is  not 
based  on  any  belief?    At  the  time,  and  in  the  country,  of 
those  older  artists,  the  history  was  at  any  rate  known ;  the 
tradition  was  alive,  the  spectators  understood  the  meaning 
of  each  circumstance.    Now  and  here,  the  chain  has  been 
broken,  and  would  it  be  profitable  to  reconnect  it  ?  Nay, 
could  one  hope  to  gain  any  advancement  in  piety  and 
faith,  by  endeavouring  to  revive   the   knowledge   of  an 
uncertain  legend  ?  But  who  could  fail  to  understand  and  to 
appreciate,  nay  to  be  moved  by  Overbeck's  conception  of 
the  subject;  espousals  so  pure  and  so  unearthly,  that  no 
witnesses  are  there  but  angels,  so  that  the  whole  function  is 
one  of  heaven  heavenly,  without  example  and  without  imita- 
tion?   We  could  multiply  instances  of  what  will  be  admit- 
ted by  all  to  be  purer  and  sublimer  conceptions  of  scenes 
in  our  Saviour's  life  by  modern  than  by  older  artists,  but 
we  remember  having  given   several  in  one  of  our  first 
numbers. '^'     Then  as  to  new  subjects,  not  anciently  treated, 
but  worked  out  by  meditation  and  earnest  though tfulness, 
the  illustrious  artist  already  mentioned  and  his  many  fol- 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  459. 
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lowers,  among  whom  Steinle  must  hold  a  distinguished 
place,  would  furnish  us  with  abundant  examples :  but  for- 
tunately we  have  one  to  our  purpose  nearer  home.  ^This 
year's  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Academy's  annual  exhibition, 
contains  a  picture  (No.  130.)  which  cannot  fail  to  arrest 
the  eye  of  every  visitor  of  that  collection.  It  is  Mr.  Her- 
bert's picture  of  our  Saviour,  subject  to  His  parents  at 
Nazareth.  It  represents  a  circumstance,  which,  though 
not  historical,  is  not  merely  possible,  but  highly  probable. 
Some  wood,  thrown  on  the  ground  beside  Joseph's  humble 
workshop,  has  formed  a  cross.  This  naturally  lights  up  a 
train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  Divine  Youth,  who 
stands  for  a  moment  as  if  fixed  in  a  painful  trance,  while 
His  Mother,  who  lays  up  every  look,  as  every  word,  in  her 
heart,  gazes  on  Him,  with  work  suspended,  in  intense  and 
loving,  and  therefore  sympathising,  interest.  Here  is  a 
subject,  which  every  one  will  at  once  acknowledge  to  be 
worthy  of  the  pencil  of  any  truly  christian  artist.  To  the 
mere  Bible-christian  it  may  appear  fanciful :  but  not  so  to 
the  Catholic.  Long  before  Mr.  Herbert's  successful  attempt 
to  give  it  outward  life  by  design  and  colour,  it  had  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  devout  meditation  of  the  most  tender, 
the  most  poetical,  and  the  most  sweetly  loving  of  the 
ancient  Fathers,  St.  Ephrem,  the  Syrian.  It  will  not  be 
long,  we  trust,  before  we  call  our  reader's  attention  to  the 
admirable  and  most  learned  translation  of  his  Hhythms, 
just  published  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Morris,  late  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  and  now  of  St.  Mary's,  Oscott ;  but  we 
trust  that,  in  the  meantime,  no  Catholic  who  can  procure 
the  book  will  fail  to  feast  his  devotion  on  its  delightful 
stores  of  spiritual  refreshment.  In  the  seventeenth  Rhythm 
we  meet  with  this  remarkable  passage :  ^'  Hail,  Son  of  the 
Creator !  hail  to  the  Son  of  the  carpenter !  who,  when 
creating,  created  everything  in  the  mystery  of  the  cross  ! 
And  haply,  even  in  the  house  of  Joseph  that  carpenter, 
with  the  cross  He  was  busied  all  the  day."""  Thus  we 
have  a  Father  of  the  fourth  century  considering  it  proba- 
ble that  our  Blessed  Saviour,  from  passing  His  early  youth 
in  a  cai'penter's  house,  would  have  the  thought  of  the  cross 
constantly  brought  before  His  mind. 
Such  is  the  subject  on  which  Mr.  Herbert  has  happily 

*  Select  Works  of  S.  Ephrem  the  Syrian.      Oxford,  Parker, 
1847,  p.  164. 
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seized,  though  unconscious  of  so  early  a  precedent,  and 
the  concurrent  voice  of  artists  and  critics  gives  evidence  of 
his  success.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  com- 
position of  the  picture :  there  is  no  effort  at  strong  effects 
by  combinations.  Each  figure  is  apart,  detached,  so  as  to 
claim,  and  actually  receive,  separate  and  successive  atten- 
tion. The  attitudes  are  singularly  simple,  natural,  and 
unstudied;  drawn  and  painted  with  a  delicate  accuracy, 
not  merely  of  outline,  but  of  fold,  feature,  and  smallest 
lineament — a  precaution  absolutely  necessary  where  the 
artist  invites  the  eye  to  the  careful  observation  of  each 
figure  in  its  detail.  Nor  is  there  anj^thing  in  the  acces- 
saries to  divide  the  attention.  The  landscape,  copied 
from  the  present  arid  reality  of  Nazareth,  is  stern,  unvaried, 
and  undistracting :  so  that  the  entire  attention  is  concen- 
trated on  the  figures,  and  principally  on  One.  The  ex- 
pression of  this  is,  to  our  minds,  a  little  too  overcast  with 
pain :  but  this  is  a  comparatively  slight  defect  amidst  the 
beauties  of  the  piece.  Its  great  merit  is  decidedly  the 
direct  appeal  which  it  makes,  through  expression,  to  reli- 
gious feelings,  while  it  simply  tells  its  whole  history  to  the 
observer,  and  enables  him  to  enter  fully  into  the  part  acted 
by  each  Person  represented.  It  requires  no  book  learn- 
ing to  understand,  to  comprehend,  and  to  feel  it;  it  cannot 
make  any  but  one  impression,  a  tender  and  devout  one ; 
it  will  leave  a  quiet  and  calm  reflection  of  itself  on  the 
mind,  which  will  not  be  effaced  by  the  ghastly  brilliancy 
of  Turner's  incomprehensible  dreams,  nor  by  the  warm 
and  feeling  exhibition  of  religious  chivalry  in  Etty's  noble 
painting.  All  this  is  in  accordance  with  what  we  wish  to 
see  in  a  true  religious  school  of  art. 

But  we  have  almost  lost  sight  of  the  subject,  directly  in 
view,  when  we  mentioned  Mr.  Herbert's  picture ',  though 
our  reason  for  entering  so  fully  into  it  will  appear  just  now. 
We  were  anxious  to  impress  upon  our  readers  the  impor- 
tance of  looking;  upon  religious  art  as  a  creative  power,  not 
as  a  servile  imitator  of  what  have  been^  called  *^  conven- 
tional" or  '^traditional"  forms.  This  picture  we  quoted 
as  an  instance  of  the  possibility,  even  in  this  degenerate 
age,  of  finding  subjects  not  treated  before,  and  making 
them  fit  vehicles  for  the  conveying  to  the  mind  of  believers 
most  religious  impressions.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  to 
such  traditional  forms  as  belong  purely  to^  art  and  not  to 
religion  —  that   is,  the  tradition  for  which   is   not  any 
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doctrine,  or  even  pious  belief  handed  down  by  tbe  Church, 
but  merely  a  practice  of  copying  from  an  antecedent  and 
ruder  period,  we  do  not  think  that  artists  should  be  bound 
in  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  very  existence  of  such 
traditions  has  been  lost,  and  where  the  reproduction  could 
only  cause  misunderstanding,  and  would  be  equivalent  to 
a  new  creation. 

But,  as  we  remarked,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  medium ; 
so  as  not  to  depart  too  far  from  certain  conventional  forms 
and  modes  of  representation  —  such,  that  is,  as  have  a 
ground  in  ecclesiastical  learning,  and  have  a  truth  about 
them  that  would  soon  be  intelhgible.  And  this,  we  con- 
ceive, would  be  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  recognized 
Catholic  school  of  art  in  England,  as  it  certainly  has  been 
in  Germany :  that  many  being  trained  on  given  principles, 
they  would  have  their  individual  fancies  checked,  and  gra- 
dually such  forms  and  characters  of  religious  representa- 
tions would  be  estabHshed  as  would  at  once  be  intelligible 
to  all,  and  yet  be  conformable  to  all  real  traditions,  and 
even  to  all  well-grounded  conventions,  in  matters  where 
some  rule  is  necessary.  Perhaps  a  few  examples  will  best 
explain  our  meaning.  1.  We  would,  then,  for  instance, 
have  strict  regard  paid  to  the  symbols  of  the  saints,  such 
as  partly  history  and  partly  tradition  has  appointed  them. 
The  instruments  of  their  martyrdom,  the  emblems  of  their 
dignity,  the  representation  of  some  great  work  (as  a 
church),  or  an  object  allusive  to  their  occupation,  are 
fitting  modes  of  giving  those  holy  personages  individual 
character.  St.  Peter  should  not  be  deprived  of  his  keys, 
nor  St.  Lawrence  of  his  gridiron,  nor  St.  Catherine  of  her 
wheel,  nor  St.  Agnes  of  her  lamb,  nor  St.  Jerome  of  his 
lion,  by  any  innovation  of  art.  ^  Such  symbolism  is  at  once 
natural,  intelligible,  and  historical  ^  We  believe  that  these 
saints,  were  they  to  appear  in  vision,  would  make  them- 
selves cognizable  by  these,  their  respective,  badges.  2.  The 
same  we  would  say  respecting  the  insignia  of  office  or 
robes,  distinctive  of  ecclesiastical  dignity.  Too  severe  an 
attention  to  historical  costume  would  be  pedantic,  fatiguing, 
and  perplexing.  It  is  true,  a  bishop  of  the  third  century 
did  not  wear  a  cope  and  mitre  of  the  same  form  as  now  are 
in  use ;  but  these  have  become  the  well  known  emblems 
and  garments  of  persons  in  that  office,  and  as  such  should 
be  given  to  pontifis  who,  though  they  lived  ages  ago  on 
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earth,  are  represented  to  the  piety  of  the  faithful  as  livinpj 
in  heaven  now. 

In  the  pubHc  square  at  Milan  is  a  statue  in  marble,  of 
modern  sculpture,  representing  a  person  in  a  Roman  toga ; 
and  we  remember  being  almost  shocked  on  being  told,  in 
answer  to  an  enquiry,  that  it  represented  St.  Ambrose. 
We  could  not  give  assent  to   our  friendly  and  learned 

fuide's  arguments,  that  this  was  the  true^^  representation. 
Ve  could  not  bear  to  see  the  saint  otherwise  than  as  a 
bishop.  In  like  manner,  we  would  have  the  raiment  of  the 
celestial  hierarchy,  where  the^^  appear  upon  earth  copied 
from  that  of  the  Church  here  below.  For  the  angels  are 
represented  to  us  as  ministering  at  the  altar  in  heaven,  and 
our  faith  teaches  us  to  consider  the  triumphant  and  the 
militant,  but  as  portions  of  one  indivisible  Church,  and 
those  blessed  spirits  as  fellow-ministers  with  our  visible 
priesthood.  Moreover,  the  eye  of  the  faithful  is  accustomed 
to  associate  the  ecclesiastical  garments,  used  only  at  the 
altar,  as  the  most  sacred  of  outward  apparel,  and  more 
dignified,  in  truth,  than  the  most  splendid  distinctions  of 
mere  secular  rank. 

3.  We  would  have  due  observance  of  the  appropriation 
of  established  colours  in  the  draperies  of  Our  Divine 
Saviour,  our  Blessed  Lady,  and  other  Saints.  For  the 
eye  has  been  accustomed  to  the  choice,  and  it  is  in  itself 
appropriate;  and  every  one  would  be  offended  at  mixed 
and  fancy  colours  being  applied  to  such  figures.  In  the 
same  manner,  we  should  never  object,  (in  pictures  not 
meant  for  historical,  but  for  devotional,)  to  a  richness  being 
given  to  these  accessaries  of  a  picture,  such  as  certainly 
never  existed.  But  in  this  respect  too,  we  would  have 
great  sobriety  of  taste. 

4.  Where  there  is  no  certain  belief  or  tradition  to  guide 
us,  and  the  one  followed  by  old  artists  is  natural  and 
devout,  we  should  deprecate  departure  from  this.  For 
instance,  in  the  Annunciation,  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
always  represented  as  at  prayer,  or  as  rising  from  prayer, 
when  the  angel  enters.  We  should  be  sorry  to  see  an 
attempt  to  alter  this,  and  to  have  the  mystery  take  place, 
while  any  meaner  or  more  homely  occupation  was  going 
on.  But  we  cannot  reconcile  ourselves  to  adherence  to 
certain  forms,  merely  because  they  are  old ;  as  our  Saviour 
at  his  resurrection,  springing  from  a  cofhn  which  could  not 
hold  half  His  body ;  or  as  an  infant  attended  by  an  ox  and 
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an  ass  of  most  extraordinary  species,  not  larger  than  lap- 
dogs  ;  or  standing  in  the  air,  (of  which  we  have  specimens 
at  hand;)  or  in  the  transit  of  our  Lady  made  like  the 
death-bed  of  one  whose  salvation  might  be  doubtful,  where 
every  appliance  of  anxious  piety  is  made  by  the  attendant 
apostles,  instead  of  them  and  us  gazing  in  silent  awe  and 
edification  at  the  passage  of  that  sinless  soul  from  its  spotr- 
less  tabernacle  to  the  bosom  of  its  Lord.  No  amount  of 
precedent  even  from  the  most  hallowed  names,  will  ever 
make  us  submit  to  such  traditionary  modes. 

Our  readers  will  however  see,  that  our  concessions  to 
established  usages,  are  ^  sufficiently  ample  to  secure  their 
being  preserved,  where  intelHgible  and  really  good. 

Having  now  discharged  our  consciences  of  what  perhaps 
many  will  not  wholly  approve,  but  having  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  sure,  cleared  the  ground  of  prejudices,  which 
have  stood  powerfully  in  the  way  of  engaging  real  artists  to 
attempt  the  foundation  of  a  religious  school,  we  proceed  to 
a  more  pleasing  portion  of  our  undertaking. 

We  stated,  almost  at  the  outset,  that  we  thought  there 
were  indications  of  a  rising  feeling  for  true  religious  art 
among  the  people.  Though  the  evidences  may  appear 
slight,  it  is  fair  to  state  them.  First,  the  reference  which 
we  have  made  to  Mr.  Herbert's  picture  affords  us  one.  It 
must  have  struck  every  one,  who  follows  the  course  of 
public  opinion  on  such  matters,  that  this  painting  has  met 
with  universal,  and  almost  with  unbounded  praise.  With- 
out distinction  of  religious  character,  every  paper  that  has 
mentioned  it,  has  spoken  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  exhibition.  Nor  is  this  all,  it  has  rivetted  the  gaze, 
and  won  the  admiration  of  the  multitudes  that  have 
flocked  around  it;  nor  have  we  heard  of  any  feelings 
expressed  before  it,  but  such  as  proved  how  completely  it 
addressed  itself  at  once  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people.  This  we  own  has  given  us  almost  our  first  ray  of 
hope  on  the  practical  possibility  of  establishing  a  Catholic 
school  of  art.  When  there  is  sentiment  enough  in  the 
people  to  appreciate  so  peculiar  a  subject  treated  so  quietly, 
so  differently  from  what  they  are  accustomed  to  on  the 
walls  of  the  Royal  Academy,  we  have  secured  to  us  the 
basis,  the  priming,  if  we  may  so  speak,  upon  which  Chris- 
tian art  can  work. 

But  further  let  us  remark,  that  similar  taste  has  been 
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shown  in  other  ways.  Thus  we  have  been  struck  with  the 
evident  manner  in  which  the  splendid  Francias  in  the 
National  Gallery  arrests  the  eye  of  those  who  visit  that 
collection,  although  they  present  neither  intensity  of  action, 
nay,  nor  action  at  all,  nor  subjects  with  which  the  English 
mind  is  familiar.  But  while  passing  by  the  awful  and 
stern  magnificence  of  Sebastiano's  masterpiece,  which  few 
can  prize,  we  see  young  and  old  won  by  the  soft  and  sweet 
radiance  of  the  angels  mourning  over  the  sacred  corpse  of 
their  Lord,  feeling,  if  they  do  not  fully  comprehend,  the 
essentially  Catholic  spirituality  of  the  scene,  and  the  deep 
mysteries  which  it  conceals. 

We  could  add  some  other  reasons  for  our  opinion ;  but 
it  is  not  necessary.  For  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  any 
strong  demonstration  in  favour  of  a  branch  of  art,  which 
does  not  as  yet  exist  on  a  scale  to  permit  it.  Not  one 
Englishman  in  ten  thousand  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  truly  religious  painting  ;  not  one  in  ten  times  that  num- 
ber of  seeing  so  many  and  such  as  can  form  his  taste,  and 
enable  him  to  appreciate  this  highest  department  of  art. 
All  that  we '  can  reasonably  expect,  therefore,  is  that,  in 
proportion  as  opportunities  are  afforded  for  trial,  the  result 
is  favourable ;  and  the  instances  mentioned  are  enough  for 
this.  Development  must  be  the  work  of  time.  Let  us  but 
give  to  the  English  public  but  one  such  chance  of  showing 
its  taste,  as  the  King  of  Bavaria  has  done  at  Munich,  or 
is  doing  at  Spire;  let  us  throw  open  one  good  church, 
glowing  from  its  ceiling  to  its  lower  pannelling,  not  with 
diaper  and  mere  colour,  not  even  with  single  figures  in 
separate  compartments,  but  with  a  series  of  large  and 
simple  histories,  comprising  the  chief  Gospel  mysteries  and 
the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  any  other  great  Saint ;  let 
expression  of  the  most  refined  and  dignified  character  reign 
in  every  head  and  countenance ;  let  the  tints  be  harmo- 
nious, grave,  yet  warm  and  bright ;  let  holiness  and  calm 
reign  through  every  part;  and  we  shall  soon  see,  first, 
whether  the  English  heart  is  not  as  fully  attuned  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  beautiful  and  delicate  in  art  as  that  of  any 
other  nation;  and,  secondly,  whether  encouragement  will 
not  spring  up  on  all  sides  for  this  higher  sphere  of  art, 
enough  both  to  give  employment  to  all^  formed  artists,  and 
to  enkindle  genius  that  otherwise  might  for  ever  have 
wanted  life.  To  expect  more  than  this  would  be  as  absurd 
as  to  suppose,  that  a  love  of  naval  life  and  glory  could 
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exist  in  an  inland  tribe  of  Africa,  tliat  had  never  seen  a 
ship. 

Now  conies  the  great  question,  Is  this  practicable  ?  Is  it 
hopeful?  How  is  this  first  effort  to  be  made?  How 
is  this  first  specimen  to  be  given  ?  We  could  answer  by 
following  up  our  illustration,  and  say,  *'  Do  as  the  Romans 
did  when  they  determined  to  rival  the  Carthagenians  at 
sea.  They  took  the  wreck  of  a  galley  cast  on  their  shore, 
and  copied  it,  and  they  trained  their  future  sailors  on  dry 
land.  Begin  by  imitating  the  works  of  others ;  take  your 
models  and  examples  from  abroad.  Fiat  ex^erimentum 
in  corpore  vili ;  try  on  a  small  scale,  and  produce  some- 
thing less  perfect  to  begin  with.^'  But  this  will  never  do. 
We  must  begin  with  something  great  and  noble  at  once. 
Christian  art  must  not  come  out  before  the  public,  for  the 
first  time,  mean  and  imperfect.  Her  unfledged  efforts  at 
flight  must  be  sacred,  in  the  retreat  of  the  academy  or  the 
studio.  On  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary  she  must  appear 
bright,  golden,  queen-like,  from  the  first, — fit  associate  for 
adoring  angels  and  heavenly  mysteries.  Are  we,  then, 
dreaming  of  some  chimera,  the  brood  of  an  over-heated 
imagination  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  are  writing  on  what  we 
believe — dare  we  say,  intend  ? — to  be  a  most  practical  and 
a  most  certain  result. 

Lord  Lindsay,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  asks  this 
significant  question:  *^And  why  despair  of  this,'^  (of 
painting  like  Baphael  and  Michael  Angelo,)  '^  or  even  of 
shaming  the  Vatican?  For  with  genius  and  God's  bless- 
ing nothing  is  impossible.''  (vol.  iii.  p.  420.)  Now  to  this 
we  answer,  that  without  presumption  it  may  be  really  said, 
that  the  blessing  of  genius  for  christian  art  is  not  one  which 
it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  give  out  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  No  Protestant  country  has  yet  produced  a  reli- 
gious artist  of  any  sort ;  every  Catholic  one  has  produced 
a  school.  Account  for  it  as  you  please,  the  fact  stands 
hard  and  incontrovertible ;  and  as  such  it  has  two  faces-— 
it  looks  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  past.  Protestantism 
is  barren  as  to  religious  art;  and  Lord  Lindsay's  book 
gives  us  additional  proof,  if  we  wanted  it,  of  this  truth. 
We  shall  not  be  departing  from  our  subject  by  a  few  parar 
graphs  in  evidence  of  this. 

Protestantism  is  essentially  irreverent;  and  Lord  Lind- 
say's work,  great  as  is  its  merit,  shows  it.  He  begins  it 
by  a  long  preface  on  ''  Christian  Mythology  !"    And  this 
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is  synonymous  with  ''  the  materials  of  christian  art  during 
the  middle  ages/'  Imagine  the  possibility  of  a  school  of 
art  springing  up  among  a  sect,  who,  while  they  pretend  to 
copy  or  rival  old  art,  consider  its  materials—a  mythology  I 
Can  their  artists  be  expected  to  look  on  it  with  more  reve- 
rence, or  to  treat  its  subjects  with  more  feeling,  than  they 
would  those  of  Grecian  or  of  Egyptian  mythology  ?  But 
just  let  us  look  at  some  of  these  mythologies.  The  tor- 
ments of  hell,  as  painted  in  the  middle  ages,  were  suggested 
by  Buddhist  doctrines !  (vol.  i.  p.  xxxiii.)  The  origin  of 
the  nine  orders  or  choirs  that  compose  the  heavenly 
hierarchy,  from  seraphim  to  angels,  (though  each  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul,  and  from  him  the  order  is  drawn  by 
the  Fathers,)  "  must  be  sought  for  apparently  in  the 
remote  east,  among  the  Chaldeans  and  Medo-Persians  /' 
(p.  xxxiv.)  ^  The  Nativity  and  Presentation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  (p.  xL),  her  woes  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross 
(p.  1.)  are  all  mythologies  !  as  is  her  Assumption  !  (p.  Ixii.) 
The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Cross,  of 
its  Exaltation,  and  of  many  other  historical  subjects.  But 
we  are  not  left  merely  to  induction  for  our  conclusion  that 
Protestantism  is  void  of  that  reverence,  which  is  as  neces- 
sary an  ingredient  in  religious  art  as  oil  or  some  other 
vehicle  is  in  the  composition  of  its  colours.  Lord  Lind- 
say's language  in  speaking  of  these  subjects  is  blasphe- 
mously irreverent,  nay  even  to  Anglicanism  heterodox. 
He  tells  us  that  the  apocryphal  gospels  may  be  traced  to 
Leucius,  a  Gnostic  heretic,  who  forged  them  chiefly  ^'  with 
a  view  of  supporting   the  'peculiar  tenets   of  the    sect, 

namely that  the  Blessed  Mary  was  ever   Vir- 

giny  &c.  ''  The  early  Church,"  he  adds,  *'in  rejecting 
the  leading  principle  of  the  heresy,  and  condemning  the 
heretics,  sanctioned,  or  at  least  winked  at,  the  circulation 
of  the  fables  devised  by  them  in  its  support,  and  these 

have  become  the   mythology  of  Christianity while 

many  of  the  dogmas  which  they  were  grounded  upon  have 
crept  into  the  faith."  (p.  xl.)  The  behef  therefore  in  the 
perpetual  virginity  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God  is, 
according  to  Lord  Lindsay,  a  peculiar  tenet  of  Gnos- 
ticism, which  has  crept  into  the  Church !  Again,  "  The 
transfer  to  her"  (the  Blessed  Virgin)  '"of  the  popular 
veneration  for  a  female  deity,  whether  Diana,  Astarte,  or 
Isis,  universally  current  among  the  Southern  nations, 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery  of  her  various  representa- 
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tion  in  early  art."  (p.  Ixiii.)  We  pass  over  other  simi- 
larly afflicting  passages:  for  these  will  suffice.  If  the 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  early  Christian  art  can  thus  think 
of  all  that  inspired  it,  and  looks  upon  it  with  the  irre- 
verent eyes,  and  speaks  of  it  with  the  flippant  tongue, 
wherewith  he  might  approach  the  abominations  of  heathen 
fable,  what  hope  can  there  be  that  the  religion  (sit  verba 
venia)  which  can  generate  such  feelings,  will  ever  give 
birth  to  any  noble  or  tender  inspirations  of  that  very  art  ? 
In  the  next  place,  Protestantism,  as  regards  art,  is  essen- 
tially unholy.  Two  characteristics  of  holiness  pervade 
pictorial  art,  which  at  once  distinguish  its  figures  from 
those  of  its  profane  or  secular  sister — austerity  and  purity. 
The  entire  outline  of  body  is  corrected  and  setherialized  by 
the  former,  the  countenance  is  sweetened  and  irradiated  by 
the  latter.  Disconnect  the  idea  of  holiness  from  these ; 
assume  that  a  Saint  is  not  of  necessity  a  mortified  and 
self-denying  character,  and  that  chastity  or  purity  is  not 
the  virtue  which  makes  angels  of  men,  and  you  may 
indeed  have  a  school  of  religious  painting,  that  will  riot  in 
masses  of  gross  flesh  and  most  unsaintly  countenances, 
like  Rubens,  but  not  what  Lord  Lindsay  asks  for,  men 
who  will  paint  like  Pietro  Perugino  and  Luca  Signorelli. 
Now  his  lordship,  speaking  no  doubt  the  language  of  the 
future  patrons  of  English  Christian  art,  has  clearly 
recorded  his  own  views  on  the  subject  of  these  very  virtues. 
In  the  passage  above  quoted,  the  doctrine  of  mortification 
is  enumerated  among  Gnostic  errors.  But  further  on 
the  whole  Catholic  doctrine  of  "  the  ascetic  or  angelic 
life''  is  characterised  in  terms  of  opprobrious  condemna- 
tion, (p.  civ.)  which  we  will  attribute  to  ignorance  of  its 
true  nature  rather  than  to  any  worse  motive.  But  his 
attack  upon  the  Catholic  virtue  of  chastity  will  at  once 
satisfy  us  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  revival  which 
he  contemplates.     It  is  as  follows : 

"  This  fresco  needs  little  comment.  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
the  chastity  thus  commended  is  that  which  brands  our  wives  and 
mothers  with  a  slur — nor  dwell  upon  the  melancholy  consequences 
to  human  virtue  and  happiness  entailed  by  the  fatal  and  most 
unscriptural  restriction  of  the  idea,  and  the  term  to  virginity  and 
celibacy, — a  delusion  of  most  ancient  date,  and  inherited  alike  by 
the  Mystics  of  the  East  and  the  West,  the  Buddhists  and  the 
Gnostics, — the  latter  of  whom,  more  especially,  referred  the  origin 
of  sin  to  the  creation  of  matter,  the  creation  of  matter  to  the  Evil 
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Principle — and  identified  that  Evil  Principle  with  Jehovah!  St. 
Francis  shared  to  the  full  in  the  agonies  of  the  early  ascetics,* — 
it  is  a  subject  that  can  but  be  alluded  to. — May  God  in  His  mercy 
shield  us  from  such  horrors  in  England!" — Vol,  ii.  p.  225. 

Let  any  artist  imbued  with  these  notions  sit  down  to 
meditate  upon  the  countenance  which  he  would  give  to  a 
"  Yirgin-Saint/^  whose  chief  characteristic  must  be  the 
virtue  thus  unchristianly  denounced  beaming  from  every 
feature.  As  to  his  attempting  to  depict  the  queen  of 
Virgins,  to  set  forth  the  lily,  after  he  has  scorned  its 
whiteness,  we  defy  him. 

^  Furthermore,  Protestantism  presents  no  types  of  Chris- 
tian art.  It  has  destroyed  the  types  of  the  ^  past.  It  ex-, 
eludes  as  legendary  all  the  most  beautiful  histories  of  the 
early  saints :  it  has  queiiched  all  sympathy  for  the  favour- 
ite themes  of  medifeval  painting,  the  Fathers  of  the  desert, 
St.  Benedict,  and  the  great  monastic  heroes,^  and  still 
more  the  inspirer,  and  the  maturer  of  art,  and  of  its  poetry, 
the  glorious  St.  Francis  of  Asisium.  And  as  to  the  pre- 
sent, it  allows  no  communion  with  Saints  in  heaven,  and 
consequently  no  interest  in  having  their  effigies  before  our 
eyes :  no  loving  intercourse  with  blessed  Spirits,  and  there- 
fore no  right  to  bring  them  visibly  into  action.  All  ecstasy, 
supernatural  contemplation,  vision,  and  rapturous  prayer, 
with  the  only  approach  to  heavenly  expression  that  earth 
can  give ;  all  miracles  and  marvellous  occurrences,  with 
the  store  of  incident  which  they  supply,  all  mingling  in 
any  one  scene  of  the  living  and  the  Blessed,  the  past  and 
the  present — in  fine,  all  the  poetry  of  art  is  coldly  cut  out, 
nay,  strangled  and  quenched  by  the  hard  hand  of  pro- 
testantism. 

And  as  to  the  living  types  which  the  Catholic  Church 
supplies,  where  is  Anglicanism  to  find  them  ?  The  Cath- 
olic artist  can  unfold  the  most  noble  characters  or  scenes 
of  the  past,  by  representing  them  as  they  would  be  found 
now  in  the  Church.  He  would  put  St.  Cuthbert  or 
St.  Thomas  in  cope^  and  mitre  such  as  may  be  seen 
on  any  high  festival  in  the  Church  of  Birmingham  or 
Oscott;  he  would  place  an  angel  by  his  side  in^  the 
alb  and  cincture  which  any  minister  could  wear  in  a 
church  of  London  or  Bristol,  and  clothe  the  attendant 

*Vita,  p.  43. 
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monks  in  habits  still  worn  at  Downside  or  in  Charnwood 
Forest.  All  would  be  new  and  yet  fully  represent  the  old, 
as  nobly  and  as  perfectly  as  it  can  be  done.  Let  an  Angli- 
can artist  try  to  establish  the  same  links,  and  observe  the 
same  truthfulness;  let  him  endeavour  thus,  through  the 
eye,  to  convince  Protestant  beholders,  that  these  venerable 
personages  are  fully  represented  by  their  modern  counter- 
parts. Will  he  venture  to  vest  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishop  in 
lawn  sleeves  and  wig,  or  the  angel  in  a  chorister's  surplice, 
or  the  monks  in  the  cap  and  gown  of  an  University  Proctor, 
or  Head  of  a  House  ? 

We  might  further  add  that  Protestantism  lacks  essen- 
tially all  religious  tenderness  and  affectionateness.  It  has 
no  sympathies  with  the  mysteries  that  touch  the  feelings. 
The  crucifix  is,  to  it,  what  it  was  in  St.^  Paul's  time 
dividedly  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  both  a  stumbling-block  and 
foolishness ;  the  Mother  of  sevenfold  grief  is  a  superstition. 
Meditation  on  the  infancy  or  passion  of  our  Lord  are  not 
part  of  youthful  training  in  its  schools ;  it  has  not  produced 
a  tender  writer  on  these  subjects. 

!Now  from  all  this,  what  are  we  to  conclude?  Not 
merely  that  Protestantism  will  never  give  reality  to  Lord 
Lindsay's  day-dreams,  on  the  revival  of  christian  art  in 
England,  not  merely  that  it  is  effete  in  regard  to  all  artis- 
tic purposes,  but  that  Christian  art  is  a  noble  and  a  divine 
existence  not  to  be  commanded  by  patronage,  not  to  be 
bought  by  wealth,  not  to  be  coaxed  by  flattery,  not  even 
to  be  wooed  and  won  by  genius.  It  must  spring  up,  either 
like  the  Phoenix  from  the  ashes  of  its  great  predecessors, 
and  this  it  may  do  in  Italy,  or  like  the  first  light,  by  crea- 
tion from  the  void  of  a  preceding  chaos.  Protestantism 
has  neither  a  smouldering  spark  nor  a  creative  vigour 
to  quicken  it.  But  the  Catholic  Church  has  it  every- 
where, and  therefore  here.  And  ^  this  is  our  answer 
to  our  former  queries.  The  time  is  come ;  and  Catho- 
lic art  is  even  now  ready  to  spring  into  life.  We  are 
sure,  we  know  it  as  a  certainty,  that  there  are  at  this 
moment  in  England,  artists  of  the  highest  name  and  cha- 
racter ready  to  lend  the  powerful  guidance  of  their  abili- 
ties and  experience,  towards  directing  the  formation 
of  such  a  school.  We  know  too,^  that  there  are  not  want- 
ing youthful  artists  ready  to  constitute  its  body  under  such 
guidance;  men  full  of  confidence,  because  full  of  faith; 
enamoured  of  all  that  the  Church  teaches  them  to  love  as 
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well  as  to  believe ;  admirers  of  all  that  Is  truly  beautiful  in 
ancient  art  and  in  living  virtue;  trained  already,  and 
skilled  in  the  mechanism  and  material  portion  of  their  art ; 
and  what  is  more  important  than  all,  enured  to  the  exclu- 
sively Catholic  principle  of  self-devotion,  self-dedication  to 
what  is  fair,  good,  and  holy,  for  its  own  sake.  Hiere  is  all 
ready,  the  materials  are  compounded,  only  the  quickening 
touch  is  wanted,  and  all  will  burst  into  life.  Let  it  not  be 
thought  that  we  are  basing  our  conclusions  on  vague  data 
or  uncertain  conjecture;  that  our  wishes  are  the  only 
groundwork  for  our  assertions.  We  have  carefully  weighed 
the  whole  matter,  we  have  within  reach  all  that  we  have 
reckoned  on,  we  have  every  evidence  that  can  promise 
certain  results  before  us,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  Catholic 
public  is  but  little  aware  of  the  number  of  religious  artists 
existing  in  the  country,  of  their  talents,  of  their  zeal,  and 
of  their  earnest  desire  to  create  and  perpetuate  a  school  of 
genuine  religious  art.  Let  only  what  we  have  written  pro- 
duce an  echo  in  the  Catholic  mind ;  let  us  feel  that  the 
ground  is  secure  under  our  feet ;  let  us  learn  that  a  prac- 
tical effort  to  produce  and  to  show  forth  all  that  we  have 
promised  will  be  generously  seconded  and  supported,  and 
we  will  engage  that  what  we  have  written  shall  not  be  a 
dead  letter,  but  shall  mark  the  era  of  the  rise,  or  at  least 
the  planting,  of  a  flourishing  and  fruitful  Institution. 

We  have  till  now  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Lord 
Lindsay's  work,  more  in  the  way  of  reprehension  than 
of  praise.  ^  We  should  be  sorry,  however,  to  dismiss  it 
thus.  It  is,  without  exception,  the  most  elaborate,  the 
most  intelligent,  and  the  most  complete  work  on  Christian 
art  which  English  literature  contains.  Lord  Lindsay  has 
travelled  through  Italy  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur,  and 
the  admiration  of  an  enthusiast.  He  has  traced,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  his  works,  the  history  of  each  great 
master,  followed  his  influence  through  the  various  schools, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  out  the  filiations  and  con- 
nections of  these.  Any  one  travelling  into  Italy,  for 
artistic  purposes,  will  find  this  work  not  merely  a 
useful,  but  an  indispensable  companion.  Besides  the 
more  serious  faults  which  regard  religion,  and  are  painful 
to  a  Catholic  reader,  it  has  many  lesser  blemishes  and 
mistakes,  which  a  second  edition  will  probably  correct. 
We  have  not  made  any  regular  note  of  these,  but  a  few 
examples  may  serve  to  direct  the  author's  eye  to  others. 
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Vol.  i.  p.  S3,  S.  Stefano  in  Rotondo  is  described  as  an 
ancient  Baptistery ;  of  which  there  is  no  evidence ;  in  fact, 
it  was  originally  an  open  portico,  perhaps  a  public  hall. 
Page  78,  the  mosaic  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  BasiUca 
of  St.  Paul,  near  Rome,  fortunately  was  not  destroyed.    It 
was  taken  down  after  the  fire,  and  carefully  repaired,  to  be 
again  replaced.     Page  86  (note),  we  are  told  that  "  of  the 
intermediate  Dedication"  (Presentation) "  of  the  Virgin  (her 
ascent  of  the  steps  of  the  temple  when  a  child)  there  cer- 
tainly existed  a  traditional  representation  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  but  it  is  very  rare  and  of  inferior  merit, 
and  was  never,  that  I  am  aware  of,   copied  by  Italian 
artists. '^      We  are  writing  this   almost  at  the  foot  of  a 
painting,  most  probably  by  Giotto,  representing  this  very 
subject.     Page  89,  the  mosaic  of  our  Lord's  Baptism  at 
Ravenna  is  said  to  be  probably  the  original  of  the  tradi- 
tional representation  of  this  subject.    We  can  refer  further 
back  to  the  painting  over  an  ancient  font  of  living  water  in 
the  Catacombs,  out  of  the  Porta  Portese.    Page  92  we 
have  the  two  usual  male  figures,  engaged  in  the  Deposi- 
tion from  the  Cross,  described  as  "'Joseph  and  Nathaniel.'' 
In  vol.  ii.  p.  192,  the  same  two  persons  are  called  "  Nico- 
demus  and  Nathaniel.''    We  need  not  observe  that  the 
second  name  in  each  enumeration  is  an  error ;   and  that 
Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  should  stand  toge- 
ther in  both  places.  ^  Page  159,  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra  and 
St.  Nicholas  of  Bari  are  made  two  distinct  persons,  uncle 
and  nephew.     But  the  great  Archbishop  of  the  East  is  the 
same  whose  body  now  reposes  at  Bari,  from  which  he  con- 
sequently has  taken  his  name.^ 

These,  however,  are  small  inaccuracies,  compared  with 
one  which  pervades  the  work:  the  German  theorizing 
spirit  in  which  the  author  attempts  to  explain  the  charac- 
teristics of  different  schools,  or  of  different  epochs  of  art, 
by  the  greater  prevalence  of  ethnographical  influences,  the 
disproportionate  intermixture  of  given  races.  This  is 
useless  as  it  is  fanciful ;  and  in  reading  a  work  where  one 
naturally  looks  for  information,  for  principles,  and  occa- 
sionally for  eloquent  description  or  bursts  of  feehng,  one  is 
only  annoyed,  and  almost  disgusted,  to  find  the  Hindoo, 
or  the  Medo-Persian,  or  the  Teutonic  element  of  art 
brought  in  to  account  for  results  which  can  have  no  con- 
nection with  any  of  them.  Nay,  this  is  carried  so  far, 
that  we  are  gravely  told  that,  to  understand  the  reason 
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why  the  Greek  Church  turned  their  churches  towards  the 
East,  and  the  Roman  towards  the  West,  *^  we  should 
recollect  that  Byzantine  was  a  Dorian  city,  that  Roman 
civilization  was  of  Ionian  origin,  and  that  the  Dorians  and 
lonians,  the  types  respectively  of  conservation  and  pro- 
gression, entered  their  temples,  the  former  from  the  West, 
the  latter  from  the  East — the  former  bending  their  eye  for 
ever  on  the  world  they  had  left  behind,  the  latter  pressing 
eagerly  forward  in  search  of  novelty  and. change/'  (vol.  i. 
p.  19.)     Surely  this  is  but  solemn  trifling  at  the  best. 

We  will  now  draw  our  remarks  to  a  conclusion.  We 
beheve  Lord  Lindsay's  work  calculated  to  do  much  good ; 
to  awake  thought,  and  to  excite  good  desires,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  christian  art.  Many  passages,  too,  there  are  in  it 
which  will  gratify  every  Catholic,  from  the  candid  testimony 
which  they  bear  to  the  privileges,  if  not  to  the  truths,  of 
his  religion.  We  will  conclude  with  one  extract,  which 
will  show  his  opinion  respecting  the  ecclesiological  move- 
ment in  the  Anglican  Church. 

**I  much  fear  that  Mr.  Pugin  is  right — that  it  is  'as  utterly 
impossible  to  square  a  Catholic  building  with  the  present  rites  as 
to  mingle  oil  with  water,' — that  'those  who  think  merely  to  build 
chancels  without  reviving  the  ancient  faith,  will  be  miserably  deceiv- 
ed in  their  expectation,' — *  the  study  of  ancient  church  architecture' 
(in  such  an  exclusive  spirit)  *  is  an  admirable  preparation  for  the 
old  faith,' — and  that  *if  the  present  revival  of  Catholic  antiquity 
is  suffered  to  proceed  much  farther,  it  will  be  seen  that  either  the 
Common  Prayer  or  the  ancient  models  must  be  abandoned.' — 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities^  pp.  130,  137,  &c.  But  what  is  the  alter- 
native? the  meeting-house?  By  no  means.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant — she  does  not  with  the 
Catholics  exalt  Imagination  and  repudiate  Reason,  nor  with  the 
Protestants  exalt  Reason  and  repudiate  Imagination,  but  includes 
them  both,  harmoniously  opposed,  within  her  constitution,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  truth,  and  point  out  the  true  *via  media' 
between  Superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  Scepticism  on  the 
other,  thus  approximating  (in  degree)  to  the  Ideal  of  human 
nature,  Christ  Incarnate,  of  whom  the  Church  is  the  Body,  and 
ought  to  be  the  Likeness  and  the  Image.  This,  then,  is  the  pro- 
blem— England  wants  a  new  architecture,  expressive  of  the  epoch, 
of  her  Anglican  faith,  and  of  the  human  mind  as  balanced  in  her 
development,  as  heir  of  the  past  and  trustee  for  the  future — a 
modification  it  may  be,  of  the  Gothic,  but  not  otherwise  so  than  as 
the  Gothic  was  a  modification  of  the  Lombard,  the  Lombard  of  the 
Byzantine  and  Roman,  the  Byzantine  and  Roman  of  the  Classic 
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Greek,  the  Classic  Greek  of  the  Egyptian.  We  have  a  right  to 
expect  this  from  the  importance  of  the  epoch,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  Man  to  create  it,  the  Buschetto  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
may  not  be  among  us  a.^  this  moment,  although  we  know  it  not." — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  29,  note. 

What  chance  is  there  for  christian  painting  in  the 
Church  which  has  not  yet  raised  fitting  walls  on  which  it 
can  be  executed  ? 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


I. — The  Statesmen  of  America  in  1846.     By  Sarah  Mytton  Maury. 
London,  Longmans,  1847. 

A  WORK  on  America;  from  a  lady,  full  of  admiration 
and  of  enthusiasm,  is  certainly  a  rarity.  We  have 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  read  nothing  but  abuse  of  the 
United  States  as  regards  their  social  condition,  and  our 
political  relations  have  been  so  clouded  by  an  appearance 
of  rivalry  and  by  the  danger  of  collision,  that  our  views  of 
that  great  commonwealth,  whose  future  prospects  are 
indeed  a  mystery,  have  not  generally  worn  a  friendly 
aspect.  Mrs.  Maury  has  visited  them  at  the  moment  when 
such  feelings,  if  mutual,  as  they  might  be  naturally  sup- 
posed to  be,  would  engender  suspicion  of  a  stranger,  close- 
ness and  reserve.  Mrs.  Maury  however  seems  neither  to 
have  apprehended,  nor  to  have  encountered,  any  such 
result.  She  threw  herself  with  confidence,  on  the  gene- 
rous feelings  of  the  American  people,  or  their  leaders,  and 
she  seems  to  have  met  with  the  reverse  of  disappointment. 
Nor,  we  are  sure,  will  her  friends  in  the  other  hemisphere 
find  reason,  in  her  book,  to  repent  of  their  civility  or  even 
kindness  to  her.  It  is  returned  not  in  the  language  of  for- 
mal acknowledgment,  not  as  it  would  be  by  a  traveller  of 
the  "  Nil  admirari ''  school,  who  thinks  that  every  atten- 
tion is  his  due,  and  that  his  satire  or  his  sting  are  cheaply 
bought  off  by  the  homage  of  his  intended  victims,  but  by  a 
hearty,  sincere,  warni-hearted  admiration  of  American 
men  and  American  things,  which  seems  to  embrace  all  in 
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its  universality  and  its  intensity.  ^  One  particular  feature 
of  this  new  feeling  will  certainly  strike  every  reader.  Each 
and  every  statesman,  ^  great  or^  small,  with  whom  Mrs. 
Maury  makes  acquaintance,  is  a  *ffe7itleman,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word ;  endued  with  refinement  of  mind 
and  polish  of  manners,  adorned  with  every  courtly  grace, 
fitted  to  shine  in  any  sphere  of  society  however  brilliant  or 
however  exalted.  The  phrase  may  be  varied,  the  praise 
may  be  modified ;  but  were  any  one  to  read  this,  as  his 
first  book  on  America,  he  would  come  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion,  that  its  Government  and  Senate  are  composed 
of  a  galaxy  of  elegant  and  highly  finished  courtiers,  such 
as  the  Salle  des  Marechaux,  or  the  gardens  of  Versailles 
never  collected  together.  We  do  not  wish  to  challenge 
the  truth  of  our  lady- traveller's  statements :  perhaps  she 
has  excluded  from  her  portrait  gallery  the  many  who  were 
not  worthy  of  her  richly-carved  frames  ;  probably  her  own 
frank,  and  confiding,  and  warm  address  thawed  and 
melted  in  every  one  that  took  her  fancy,  his  republican 
coldness  and  official  hauteur;  certainly  she  is  the  person  to 
have  often  seen  others,  in  their  image  reflected  on  herself, 
rather  than  in  their  realities,  as  she  would  have  great  pubhc 
characters  to  be,  rather  than  as  they  truly  are. 

But  be  it  as  it  may,  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
one  who  looks  at  men  and  things  with  the  milk  of  kindness, 
rather  than  in  the  gall  of  bitterness.  Of  the  latter  we  have 
unhappily  too  much  in  this  cynical  age,  of  the  former  but 
little.  And  certainly  there  is  one  sketch,  more  of  a  full 
length  portrait  than  any  of  the  others,  to  the  truth  of  which 
we  can  speak.  There  is  indeed  a  dash  of  warmth  thrown 
into  the  colouring,  that  belongs  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
character  which  we  have  imputed  to  the  artist ;  but  the 
features,  the  expression,  the  life,  we  will  answer  for  as  true. 
We  allude  to  the  memoir  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Hughes, 
Bishop  of  Is'ew  York.  What  interests  us,  however,  in  this 
biography,  is  the  frank  and  uncompromising  avowal  made 
by  Mrs.  Maury,  of  her  opinions  respecting  religion  in 
America.  Every  writer  almost,  on  the  subject,  has  borne 
testimony  to^  the  wonderful  and  steady  progress  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  in  that^  country,  but  Mrs.  Maury  goes 
further.  She  maintains  its  necessity  for  the  United  States, 
she  considers  it  as  the  only  safeguard,  the  sole  hope,  the 
exclusive  chance  of  salvation  from  ruin,  for  the  democracy 
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of  the  union.    Our  readers,  we  feel  certain,  will  excuse  our 
presenting  them  with  a  long  extract  on  this  subject. 

"  The  Bishop  is  the  greatest  temporal  Prince  in  America,  and  he  is 
the  greatest  spiritual  Prince  in  the  world.  And  his  reign  is  more  im- 
mutable than  that  of  Kings  and  Presidents,  because  it  is  not 
merely  an  earthly,  but  a  heavenly  bond  that  unites  him  to  his 
flock;  Kings  rule  by  inheritance,  and  Presidents  by  election;  but 
this  man  rules  alone  through  the  mighty  influences  of  Religion. 
And  marvellous  are  its  eflfects,  not  only  upon  the  people  committed 
to  his  charge,  but  on  those  also  whose  religious  and  political  preju- 
dices have  been  and  are  arrayed  against  them.  The  discipline  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  fortified  by  experience,  sanctioned  by  time, 
justified  by  its  results,  does  even  now  exert  its  guardian  influences 
upon  the  moral  character  of  the  American  people.  As  education 
proceeds  in  its  glorious  mission,  this  long  persecuted,  much  en- 
during faith,  is  gradually  restored  to  its  honours  and  to  its  privi- 
leges of  usefulness. 

*'  The  dearest  and  warmest  friends  of  the  Republic  look  with  fear 
and  trembling  on  her  sectional  divisions,  her  party  jealousies;  upon 
the  various  and  conflicting  interests  which  are  enclosed  within  her 
bosom;  upon  the  strange  and  anomalous  divisions,  sub-divisions, 
and  minor  sub-divisions  of  her  interminable  and  contending  reli- 
gious denominations;  and  with  greater  apprehension  still  upon  the 
varieties  of  national  character  and  feeling  which  are  daily  becom- 
ing more  strongly  marked  in  feature,  and  which  require  more 
urgently  every  hour  some  amalgamating  influence  of  higher  origin, 
of  more  harmonizing  tendency  than  the  civil  or  the  legal  code. 
The  equality  enjoyed,  and  the  freedom  exercised  by  every  individual 
of  the  United  States  in  the  choice  of  their  religion,  moral  views, 
commercial  enterprises,  habits,  manners,  and  society,  is  their  birth- 
right;— and  were  men  angels,  or  still  lived  in  the  blessed  ignorance 
of  evil  that  was  the  lot  of  our  first  parents  in  Paradise; — then, 
indeed  this  freedom  would  be  as  heavenly  in  its  eifects  as  in 
its  origin.  But  Man,  Alas !  is  still  apparelled  in  his  coil  of  clay; — 
he  is  born  in  sin,  and  a  child  of  wrath,  and  his  very  virtues  them- 
selves are  embued  with  a  taint  of  the  earth  from  which  his  mortal 
body  was  compounded;  his  ardour  becomes  ambition,  his  hope 
grows  into  confidence,  his  repentance  sinks  into  despair,  his  wisdom 
is  folly,  his  liberty  licentiousness;  and  since  the  commission  of  that 
pristine  sin  which  "first  brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our 
woe,"  he  who  was  created  in  the  similitude  of  God,  pursues  his 
weary  footsteps  begirt  with  woe,  deformed  with  vice,  a  frail  and 
darkened  image. 

"The  Gospel  of  Christ  indeed  sheds  on  us  all  its  hallowed  rays; — 
but  the  experience  of  all  ages  has  shown  that  even  the  Gospel,  the 
inspired  word  of  God  himself,  must  be  moulded  into  a  tangible 
form  to  be  available  in  its  effects  on  our  degraded  nature;  that  be- 
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lievers  must  practise  certain  preconcerted  external  modes  of  wor- 
ship extracted  from  its  promulgations,  and  must  unite  in  one  uni- 
versally acknowledged  Confession  of  Faith,  in  order  to  establish 
and  perpetuate  religious  observances  among  men.  The  primitive 
Christians,  guided  by  that  light  from  Heaven,  which  like  the  Star 
in  the  East  upon  the  path  of  the  expectant  Shepherds,  shone  upon 
their  fond  inquiries,  elicited  from  the  New  Testament,  the  precious 
Legacy  which  they  had  received  from  Christ  and  his  Apostles, 
those  forms  and  habitudes  of  prayer  which  in  after  and  happier 
years  wore  ratified  by  the  Fathers,  and  confirmed  by  the  Councils 
of  the  Church. 

**  These  are  the  forms  and  habitudes  which  constitute  the  Creed 
AND  Worship;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Ritual  op  the  Catholic 
Religion. 

**  Modified  in  after  ages  by  accidental  causes,  sometimes  in  honour, 
sometimes  in  dishonour,  sometimes  in  wisdom,  sometimes  in  folly, 
these  forms  have,  notwithstanding,  been  the  true,  essential,  and 
unchangeable  canons  on  which  all  other  denominations  have  reared 
their  faith;  and  it  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  nearer  these  recu- 
sant denominations  approach  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ordinances, 
whether  of  Creed  or  form,  the  more  exalted  are  the  claims  they 
put  forth  to  Orthodoxy.  But  vain  is  the  assumption,  and  false  the 
claim;  there  is  no  stronger,  more  impregnable  point  in  Orthodoxy, 
than  Unity — and  it  is  precisely  this  Unity  which  is  the  brightest 
jewel  in  the  diadem  of  the  Catholic  Church; — it  is  this  Unity,  in 
all  her  attributes,  that  has  not  only  enabled  her  to  be  the  mighti- 
est, most  extended,  and  most  apostolic  of  Christian  Communities, 
but  it  has  carried  her  through  centuries  of  sorrow  with  unrepining 
patience  and  submission.  Her  ministers  have  endured  the  Cross, 
despising  the  shame; — it  is  this  Unity  which  creates  the  attachment 
of  her  disciples  to  her  Faith; — her  Priests  teach  as  men  having 
authority;  they  preach  the  Gospel  assisted  by  the  light  of  tradition; 
they  study  and  they  know;  it  is,  moreover,  her  Unity,  that  quick- 
ening spirit  which  has  at  length  enabled  her  to  cast  off  her  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  to  put  on  the  whole  Armour  of  Light,  and  in 
a  new  hemisphere  the  gift  of  her  disciples  to  the  elder  world,  to 
arise  in  Glory  and  in  Majesty; — universal,  spiritual,  and  incor- 
ruptible. 

*'  But  of  all  the  consequences  which  result  from  the  Unity  of  the 
Church,  the  most  important,  the  most  needful  in  the  existing  state 
of  society,  is  the  Discipline  of  the  heart  of  man;  the  reduction  of 
his  nature  to  the  laws  of  Heaven  and  of  Humanity.  It  is  of  this 
Discipline  and  its  Effects  that  I  would  briefly  speak, 

*'  I  have  alluded  above  to  the  apprehensions  entertained  by  many 
of  the  best  and  wisest  citizens  of  America  with  regard  to  the  vari- 
ous intersectional  causes  which  may  estrange  her  people  from  each 
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other,  springing,  as  they  do,  in  countless  multitudes  from  North, 
and  South,  and  East,  and  West.  The  impending  result  is  aliena- 
Hon  or  disruption.  Where  then  is  the  Union?  I  have  also  re- 
marked upon  the  privileges  exercised  alike  in  common  by  the 
young  and  by  the  aged,  by  the  learned  and  by  the  ignorant,  by  the 
high  and  by  the  low;  by  the  master  and  his  servant,  by  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil — by  the  parent  and  the  child;  equal  terms  exist  be- 
tween all  these  unequal  relations  of  life;  and  the  natural  conse- 
quence is  insuhordi7iation.  Where  then  is  prosperity;  where  is 
peace,  or  the  rational  liberty  and  protection  of  the  citizen  ?  And  I 
have  commented  upon  the  extraordinary  spectacle  presented  by 
the  religious  denominations  in  America,  and  the  dramatic  aspects 
they  present  in  their  zealous  efforts,  each  to  emblazon  majority 
upon  their  banner.  They  are  separated  into  invisible  fractions. 
*As  a  house  divided  against  itself  must  fall,'  so  these  various 
creeds  must  be  extinguished  by  their  own  ambitious  and  restless 
aspirations.  And  the  effect  must  be  their  gradual  extermination. 
What  then  becomes  of  Religion  ? 

*'  From  these  momentous  causes  the  difficulties  to  be  anticipated 
are  many  and  manifest;  they  need  not  be  enlarged  upon. 

**  And  where  is  the  remedy  ?  not  in  the  Institutions  of  a  Demo- 
cracy; in  them  is  the  origin  of  the  evil;  not  in  parental  authority, 
— the  youth  of  America  is  impatient  of  7'estraint ;  not  in  self  correction, 
— the  masses  any  where  rarely  practise  it;  not  in  the  mechanical 
instruction  of  the  schools, — they  o'er  inform  the  mind,  and  leave 
the  spirit  in  its  ignorance;  not  in  the  abridgment  of  Liberty,  either 

public  or  private — God  forbid ! 

And  looking  round  in  anxious  and  enquiring  solicitude,  for  dear, 
unutterably  dear  to  me  is  that  America  where  my  children's  chil- 
dren will  be  reared,  I  behold,  with  grateful  heart,  provision  made 
by  the  Supreme  Regulator  of  human  things  against  these  ripening 
dangers;  dangers  which  the  mind  dares  scarcely  pause  to  look 
upon.  A  scheme  of  infinite  Mercy  has  been  divulged  and  com- 
mitted to  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  appointed  Messengers  to  be 
fulfilled.  The  Clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Europe,  the 
Heirs  of  the  first  Pilgrims  of  the  Cross  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, SEEK  their  inheritance;  they  rest  their  claims  upon  the 
Gospel  which  they  preach,  upon  the  services  which  they  render, 
and  the  examples  which  they  give;  taking  neither  purse  nor  scrip 
across  the  ocean,  they  carry  with  them  the  inestimable  boon  which 
maketh  men  wise  unto  Salvation.  They  have  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  real  education;  education  of  the  heart;  the  formation  of 
character;  without  ivhich  liberty  is  licentiousness;  and  compared  to 
which  the  mere  accomplishments  of  the  mind  and  fingers  are  airy 
nothings,  unsubstantial  in  possession  and  useless  in  application. 
In  the  numerous  and  crowded  Catholic  Schools  of  the  United 
States  are  taught  the  exercise  of  prayer,  the  practice  of  morality, 
the  laws  of  obedience  and  responsibility;  and  self  sacrifice  and 
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moral  and  spiritual  humility,  and  good  works  as  well  as  saving 
faith,  and  charity,  and  brotherly  love,  and  tolerance;  and  here  the 

strong  hand  of  Discipline  is  felt  and  respected.  Many  well  judg- 
ing persons  of  different  religious  persuasions  have  assured  me  that 
the  only  really  useful  and  corrective  education  is  that  of  the  Catho- 
lic Schools  and  Colleges.  So  far  as  I  have  known,  these  Semi- 
naries are  crowded  not  only  with  pupils  of  their  own  Creed,  but 
with  those  of  all  other  Sects.  And  I  have  high  official  authority 
for  saying  that  the  Ministers  and  Missionaries  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  are  at  this  moment  doing  more  good  for  the  cause 
of  virtue  and  morality,  throughout  the  whole  continent  of  America, 
than  those  of  any  other  religious  denomination  whatever. 

*'  The  Constitution  provides  that  no  religious  sect  shall  he  incorporated 
with  the  Government.  This  wise  and  wholesome  prohibition  can 
never  be  infringed; — every  American  heart  would  rebel,  every 
American  hand  would  be  raised  at  so  foul  a  usurpation.  The 
Union  of  Church  and  State,  unnatural  in  all  governments,  would 
be  monstrous  in  a  Republic,  and  must,  of  necessity,  end  in  the  cor- 
ruption of  both,  and  the  destruction  of  one.  In  such  an  event,  the 
weaker  must  yield  to  the  stronger,  the  Church  to  the  State,  and 
any  Church  in  America,  by  seeking  aggrandizement  in  wealth  or 
political  power,  would  shortly  and  inevitably  discover  that  it  had 
drawn  upon  itself  hopeless  and  endless  ruin.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  among  the  enlightened  Catholic  Clergy  that  the  greatest 
trial  the  Church  has  ever  endured  has  been  its  union  with  the 
State;  and  they  regard  its  emancipation  from  such  an  alliance  as 
the  most  certain  assurance  of  its  future  rapid  increase,  and  perma- 
nent establishment.  Excess  of  wealth,  excess  of  power,  corrupt 
the  Church  as  they  do  mundane  Communities. 

**  But  the  professors  of  the  Catholic  Religion  in  America,  are  too 
wise,  too  well  instructed  in  the  history  of  past  ages,  and  too  obser- 
vant of  the  present  aspect  of  both  hemispheres  of  the  world,  to  be 
still  ignorant  that  all  forms  of  Religious  Administration  must  be 
engrafted  upon  national  character;  that  they  must  reflect  the  civil 
institutions  of  a  country,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  God  permit^  and  not 
oppose  or  rival  them — that  their  ministers  must  teach  submission; 
not  usurp  power.  And  it  is  the  most  extraordinary  feature  of  this 
wonderful  Religion  that  it  is  adapted  to  all  Governments,  all 
nations,  all  periods,  all  climates,  all  characters;  with  their  vicissi- 
tudes and  their  attributes.  In  Europe,  both  Monarchies  and  Re- 
publics have  professed  its  Creed;  and  in  America,  the  purest  of 
Democracies  is  gradually  recognizing  its  perfections. 

*'  The  Hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  seek 
not  endowment;  they  love  their  independence;  they  seek  not  power; 
they  prize  their  purity;  they  seek  not  sinecures:  they  value  their 
high  prerogative  of  usefulness.  And  thus  as  saintly  men  do  they 
pursue  their  steady  way,  void  of  offence  before  God  and  Man,  ap- 
proved on  earth,  and  registered  in  Heaven. 
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**  I  am  an  Episcopalian,  or  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England, 
bj  my  profession  of  religious  Faith — in  this  Creed  was  I  born,  in 
this  Creed  was  I  baptized,  confirmed,  and  married;  and  .in  this 
Creed  I  hope  to  die;  it  is  the  prevailing  worship  of  my  country;  for 
nineteen  years  I  have  knelt  by  my  husband's  side  at  the  same 
Altar;  its  excellent  and  indefatigable  Minister,*  is  our  neighbour, 
friend,  and  relative;  one  by  one  our  children  have  been  presented 
at  its  sacred  font;  year  by  year  our  sympathies  have  strengthened, 
and  our  trust  has  been  confirmed  in  its  rites  and  promises;  and 
I  can  suppose  no  circumstance  to  which  its  principles  and  its  cere- 
monials may  not  to  me  be  all  sufficient.  But  I  am  not,  cannot  bo 
blinded  to  the  many  excellencies  of  the  Catholic  Church;  and  espe- 
cially as  its  Institutions  regard  America;  they  are,  beyond  compa- 
rison, the  best  adapted  to  curb  the  passions  of  a  young,  a  fierce, 
impetuous,  intelligent,  generous  and  high  minded  Democracytf— 
to  protect  the  Religion  of  a  Republic  from  annihilation;  to  subdue 
the  struggling  and  discordant  interests  of  an  immense  Territory 
into  harmony,  and  to  enchain  the  sympathies  of  a  whole  people  in 
one  magnificent  scheme  of  morality  and  devotion.  *  They  shall  be 
one  fold  under  one  Shepherd.' 

"  The  Institutions  besides,  of  this  Church,  are  themselves  based 
upon  that  very  equaliti/  which  their  discipline  so  efficiently  modifies. 
There  is  one  common  law,  and  one  alone,  for  all — in  the  words  of 
the  Old  Testament,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  description  of  the 
Catholic  Faith; — '  Here  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling;  and  here 
the  weary  are  at  rest;  here  the  prisoners  rest  together;  they  hear 
not  the  voice  of  the  oppressor.  Tlie  small  and  great  are  there; 
and  the  servant  is  free  from  his  master.*  These  words  cannot  be 
said  to  the  same  extent  of  any  other  Church  whatever. 

"  The  celibacy  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  (a  matter  about  which  all 
this  busy  gossiping  world  concerns  itself  infinitely  more  than  they 
do  themselves,)  is  another  great  advantage  in  the  wilds  of  this 
great  continent,  and  in  her  populous  cities.  No  domestic  or  perso- 
nal anxieties  distract  or  lead  them  from  their  flock;  '  Bes  qu  'un 
PrUre  se  marie,  il  nest  plus  FretreVX  observed  the  Marquis  de  Ta- 
laru,  to  me  one  day,  upon  the  Mississippi.  And  I  frequently  expe- 
rienced the  truth  of  the  remark. 

**  I  yield  this  tribute  of  just  and  high  commendation  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  this  faith  with  pleasure  mingled  with  pain  ;  for  I  owe  them 
much  excuse; — I  blush  for  my  former  weak  and  contemptible  into- 
lerance. I  was  reared  in  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  ignorance 
against  Catholic  teachers  and  their  disciples :  in  England,  I  knew 


*  The  Rev.  John  Tobin,  of  Liscard,  in  Cheshire, 
t  "And  of  that  Democracy  I  am  the  proud  adherent,  the  faithful 
advocate,  and  the  devoted  admirer." 

X  "  As  soon  as  a  Priest  marries,  he  is  no  longer  a  Priest." 
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them  not; — sought  them 'not; — loved  them  not;  but  among  the 
many  benefits  derived  from  my  visit  to  America,  has  been  that  one 
of  exceeding  value,  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the  excel- 
lent and  enlightened  Bishop  of  New  York,  who  holds  so  high  a 
place  in  his  adopted  country."* — pp.  483 — 496. 


II. — A  Manual  of  British  and  Irish  History.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Flanagan,  Professor  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Oscott.  1  vol.  royal 
12mo.  Published  by  Jones,  Paternoster  Row,  London  ;  and  by 
Wrightson  and  Webb,  New  Street^  Birmingham.     1847. 

Another  history  of  England !  will  perhaps  be  the  excla- 
mation of  the  reader,  as  he  sees  the  announcement  of  the 
Manual  of  British  and  Irish  History.  If,  however,  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  the  studies,  and  still  more  if  he  has 
been  engaged  in  teaching  in  any  place  of  Catholic  educa- 
tion connected  with  the  London  University,  he  will  hardly 
need  to  turn  to  the  preface  of  the  Manual,  to  be  reminded 
that,  notwithstanding  the  many  histories  that  have  already 
been  written,  something  more  was  required ;  a  history  was 
wanting  far  shorter  indeed  than  that  of  Jjingard,  yet  at 
once  sufficiently  ample  and  sufficiently  critical,  to  corres- 
pond with  the  enquiring  spirit  of  the  present  day. 

We  are  far  from  wishing  to  depreciate  the  histories  that 
have  been  so  long  in  the  hands  of  Catholic  youth ;  yet  we 
think  that  these  histories,  however  valuable  as  introduc- 
tions for  the  young,  are  but^  imperfectly  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Twenty 
or  thirty  years  of  close  investigation  into  the  sources  of 
history  has  not  passed  in  vain,  indeed,  has  produced 
almost  incredible  results.    It  would  then  be  astonishing,  if 


*  "  I  had  a  favour  to  ask  from  him  on  the  behalf  of  a  friend,  and 
called  upon  him,  simply  introducing  myself  as  the  friend  of  Dr. 
Lingard,  the  Historian  of  England.  It  was  a  matter  of  the  highest 
gratification  to  me  to  fin3  the  name  of  this  revered  and  gifted  per- 
son as  widely  known,  and  his  talents  and  character  as  highly  appre- 
ciated in  America  as  they  are  in  England.  I  have  described  his 
person,  way  of  life,  and  manners,  to  numerous  readers  and  ad- 
mirers of  his  Works  throughout  my  travels;  on  the  noble  St.  Law- 
rence, on  the  lovely  Lake  of  the  Hurons,  on  the  beloved  Mississippi, 
in  Canada,  throughout  the  United  States,  (even  in  Connecticut,)  the 
Americans,  with  their  free  and  independent  habit  of  praising  merit, 
all  ascribe  honour  to  Dr.  Lingard." 
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works  published  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
could  be  on  a  level  with  the  present  stage  of  historical 
knowledge. 

^  It  might,  therefore,  have  been  supposed,  without  recur- 
ring to  the  experience  of  our  colleges,  that  some  work,. an 
intermediate  step  between  Lingard  and  Mylius,  was  still 
wanting.  Such  a  want,  we  trust,  has  at  length  been 
supplied ;  but  upon  this  topic  the  limits  of  the  present  num- 
ber forbid  us  to  enter,  a  more  extended  notice  must  be 
deferred  to  a  future  article. 

The  Manual  under  review  is  so  compressed,  as  to  contain 
fully  as  much  matter' as  three  ordinary  octavo  volumes. 
Although  it  contains  970  pages  of  clear  type,  it  is  very  far 
from  being  a  ponderous  book,  the  paper  being  of  such  a 
quality  as  to  combine  great  thinness  with  toughness  and 
durability.  The  work  is  enriched  with  fifty  wood  en- 
gravings, five  copper-plate  maps,  and  many  useful  tables. 
The  engravings  illustrate  the  arms,  dress,  and  architecture 
of  the  respective  periods.  The  maps  represent  the  king- 
doms of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  with  a  view  of  the  territories 
of  the  Danish  or  Scandinavian  tribes;  the  French  pos- 
sessions that  owned  the  sway  of  Henry  II;  the  vast 
dominions  of  Britain  in  Indostan  and  America,  and^  the 
British  Isles.  The  tables  are  of  three  classes,  statistical, 
genealogical,  and  chronological;  the  last  serving,  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  general  index. 

The  work  is  prefaced  with  a  literary  introduction,  or  an 
account  of  the  chief  sources  of  British  and  Irish  history, 
and  is  '' dedicated  by  permission^ '  to  Dr.  Lingard.  To 
these  brief  observations,  we  will  only  add  that  at  the  recent 
exhibition  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Oscott,  Dr.  Wiseman 
gave  the  only  copy  of  the  Manual  that  was  then  completed, 
as  a  prize  to  one  of  the  students,  with  the  observation,  that 
his  only  object  in  so  doing,  was  to  give  a  public  testimony 
of  his  approbation  of  the  work. 

III. — Manual  for   Confirmation.       By  the   Hon.   Mrs.   H.  Weld. 
Bichardson  and  Son  :  London,  Dublin,  and  Derby. 

A  BOOK  of  this  kind  was  wanted  for  Catholic  children, 
to  assist  them  in  their  preparation  for  confirmation ;  at 
least,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  which  exactly  answered  the 
purpose — a  book  which  should  be  something  more  than  a 
mere   development  of  the  elementary  instruction  which 
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tliey  have  already  learned  in  the  first  catechism — ^which 
should  be  simple,  and  yet  meditative  and  devout.  The 
present  work  is  very  complete ;  it  contains  excellent  short 
meditations  upon  the  Yeni  Sancte  Spiritus,  thanksgivings, 
and  reflections  after  confirmation,  some  good  instruction, 
and  abundance  of  suitable  litanies  and  prayers. 


IV. — The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Roman  Patrician  Alexis,  to  which  is 
annexed  an  account  of  the  Mission  founded  in  Kentish  Town,  hy 
the  Rev.  Hardinge  Ivers  ;  and  a  notice  of  the  late  disgraceful  attempt 
at  Religious  Persecution.  Inscribed  to  Pius  IX.,  the  Hon.  G,  S. 
Smythe,  and  the  New  Generation.  By  Miles  Gerald  Keon. 
Thomas  Richardson  and  Son,  London,  Dublin,  and  Derby. 

We  have  given  the  title  page  at  full  length,  for  there  is 
something  stiltified  and  flashy  about  it,  entirely  character- 
istic of  the  book.  This  *^  brilliant  effusion  from  the  elo- 
quent pen  of  Mr.  Keon,^'  (to  borrow  the  words  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ivers,)  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  fifty  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  "  Times'^  and  to  the  '^  Life  and  Death 
of  the  Patrician,"  or  in  other  words  of  St.  Alexis.  They 
ought  to  contain  a  world  of  learning,  for  a  list  is  given  of 
thirty-one  erudite  works  which  have  been  consulted  in 
their  composition ;  we  certainly  looked  only  at  the  result, 
which  is  a  dashing  sort  of  narrative,  written  with  much 
spirit,  and  in  a  style  rather  too  romantic  for  the  subject. 
We  have  next  a  glowing  eulogy  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ivers, 
and  an  account  of  the  establishment  and  prosperity  of  the 
Mission  of  St.  Alexis  in  Kentish  Town,  every  word  of 
which  will  be  gratifying  to  Catholic  readers;  and  with 
which  the  book  might  well  have  concluded,  for  we  cannot 
think  that  the  ''persecutions''  justify  the  heat  and  vehe- 
mence with  which  they  are  recorded.  The  only  distinct  act 
we  can  find  out,  is  that  some  charge  having  been  brought 
against  Mr.  Ivers,  a  warrant  was  obtained  against  him  at 
so  late  an  hour,  that  he  could  not  find  bail,  and  he  conse- 
quently spent  the  night  in  confinement.  This  was  unques- 
tionably an  act  of  great,  but  probably  of  private,  malevo- 
lence. 

The  next  thing  which  excites  Mr.^  Keon's  indignation 
is,  that  the  Protestant  clergyman  denied  that  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  had  been  carried  in  procession,  and  with  lights ; 
he  was  clearly  wrong,  and  ought  to  have  been  better 
informed  before  venturing  the  contradiction:    but  there 
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was  not,  we  think,  any  great  harm  done.  The  great 
grievance  of  all,  however,  is  one  to  which  many  a  clergy- 
man has  been  subjected,  and  which  arose  from*^ Catholics, 
some  of  whom  were  "  mean  enough  to  hint''  that  the  new 
Mission  might  injure  those  of  Somer's  Town  and  Hamp- 
stead.  Our  author's  denunciations  upon  this  became  so 
furious,  that  he  found  it  expedient  to  explain  that  the 
charge  did  not  apply  to  the  clergy  of  those  Missions,  and 
to  fix  it  at  last  upon  those  unhappy  scapegoats  of  society, 
a  "'circle  of  old  women."  Poor  old  ladies!  we  should 
think  they  must  have  been  far  more  alarmed  than  alarm- 
ing. These,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  have  been  *'  the 
last  efforts  at  religious  persecution  which  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  trust,  will  ever  witness."  (p.  84.)^  We  trust 
they  may  be  the  most  mischievous,  and  shall  in  that  case 
consider  the  nineteenth  century  exceedingly  well  off. 


V. — Language,  in  Relation  to  Commerce,  Missions,  and  Government ; 
England's  Ascendency  and  the  World's  Destiny,  By  Eis  Eclectikwn. 
Manchester,  Burgess  and  Co.,  1846. 

This  little  tract  is  a  spirited  and  eloquent  recommenda- 
tion to  ''  Merchants,  Statesmen,  and  Philanthropists,"  to 
use  their  ascendency  to  make  the  English  the  '*  common 
language"  of  our  dependencies,  and  eventually  the  univer- 
sal vehicle  of  thought,  "'  wherever  free  trade  and  Chris- 
tianity prevail ;"  if  this  latter  part  of  the  project  should  be 
considered  as  Utopian,^  we  at  least  fully  concur  in  the 
author's  views  respecting  our  own  dependencies,  India 
especially,  and  see  the  full  advantages  (which  he  has  put 
forward  very  forcibly,)  of  elevating  the  minds  of  our  Indian 
subjects,  and  securing  their  sympathy  with  us  and  their 
concurrence  in  our  rule,  by  teaching  them  our  language, 
and  through  it,  opening  to  them  all  the  treasures  we  pos- 
sess of  learning  and  civilization.  Success  then  to  the 
Anglo-Hindoo  College  at  Calcutta,  ''  in  which  it  is  sought 
to  impart  an  English  education  of  a  high  description;" 
may  such  institutions  be  multiplied,  especially  if  it  should 
appear  that  the  English  language  is  indeed  the  best  means 
of  introducing  Christianity ;  that  it  will  serve  most  effec- 
tually to  break  down  the  prejudices  of  liindooism  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  '"  The  editor  of  the  Enquirer,"  a 
native  paper  in  Bengal,  who  was  once  a  Brahmin,  is  now 
a  Christian,  and  received  his  English  education  at  the 
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Hindoo  College,  has  put  on  record  his  testimony  in  the 
clearest  terms. 

*•  The  Hindoo  College,  tinder  the  patronage  of  Government,  has,  as 
indeed  it  must  have,  destroyed  many  a  native's  belief  in  Hindooism. 
How  could  a  boy  continue  to  worship  the  Sun,  when  he  understood 
that  this  luminary  was  not  a  divinity,  (devatah,)  but  a  mass  of 
inanimate  matter  ?  How  could  he  believe  in  the  injunctions  of  such 
masters  as  taught  him  lessons  contrary  to  the  principles  inculcated 
by  his  lecturer  in  natural  philosophy  ?  The  consequence  was  that 
Hindooism  was  battered  down.  No  missionary  ever  tau^t  us,  for 
instance,  to  forsake  the  religion  of  our  Fathers.  It  was  Govern- 
ment that  did  us  this  service." 

Another  newspaper,  the  "  Reformer,' '  edited  also  by  a 
native,  speaks  of  the  Hindoo  College  in  the  following 
strain : 

"  Has  it  not  been  the  fountain  of  a  new  race  of  men  amongst  us? 
From  that  institution,  as  from  the  rock  from  whence  the  mighty 
Ganges  takes  its  rise,  a  nation  is  flowing  in  upon  this  desert  coun- 
try, to  replenish  its  withered  fields  with  the  living  waters  of  know- 
ledge."—p.  20. 

We  can  add  nothing  to  this,  except  the  prayer  that 
beside  these  *'  waters  of  knowledge, '^  may  grow  the  divine 
'^  Tree  of  Life/'     ' 


VI. — Louisa,  or  the  Virtuous  Villager.  A  Catholic  Tale.  Translated 
from  the  French  for  the  use  of  Catholic  Schools.  Richardson 
and  Son  :  London,  Dublin,  and  Derby. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  little  work  which  has  long  been 
appreciated  by  the  Catholic  public.  We  are  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  it  still  better  known,  for  it  is  a 
useful  and  amusing  addition  to  the  library  of  young  peo- 

fle;  indeed,  at  any  age  it  may  be  read  with  edification, 
f  we  were  to  find  any  fault,  it  would  be  in  a  certain  hard 
and  stern  tone  of  morality,  bordering  upon  what  we  have 
heard  described  as  "Puritanical  Catholicism,''  and 
which  we  certainly  object  to.  It  may  be  said,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  draw  a  line,  and  that  this  is  a  fault  on  the 
right  side ;  but  we  cannot  be  sure  of  that, — the  conscience 
of  the  young  is  like  the  rest  of  their  organization ;  it  may 
be  too  heavily  pressed  upon,  too  constantly  called  into 
exertion ;  and  the  mischief  is  great  indeed  where  this  is 
the  case.    We  are,  however,  rather  intending  a  general 
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reflection  than  any  grave  censure  upon  the  book,  which 
contains  a  great  deal  of  incident  and  a  great  deal  of  excel- 
lent instruction.  Louisa  escapes  (not  altogether  unscathed) 
from  the  temptations  of  dances,  visits  to  the  patron  saint, 
and  other  dangers,  and  leads  an  exemplary  life  through 
all  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  a  laborious  villager's  life. 

Yll.— The  Twelve  Virtues  of  a  Good  Master.  From  the  French  of 
M.  De  La  Salle,  Institutor  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  and  M.  Agathon,  Superior  General  of  the  same  Order. 
By  Francis  M.  Fetherston,  Esq.  Richardson  and  Son:  London, 
Dublin,  and  Derby. 

Gravity,  ^  Silence,  Humility,  Prudence,  Wisdom, 
Patience,  Discretion,  Meekness,  Zeal,  Vigilance,  Piety, 
Generosity :  these — ^no  less  than  these — are  the  virtues  of 
a  Good  Master,  the  qualifications  necessary  for  every  man 
who  undertakes  to  educate  children ;  more  especially  the 
children  of  the  poor,  whom  he  must  reclaim  from  vice  and 
ignorance — whose  intellect  he  must  open  to  future  infor- 
mation— whose  hearts  he  must  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken) 
prepare  and  cultivate  for  the  fructification  of  divine  grace. 
Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  the  blessed  M.  de  la  Salle, 
and  of  the  Superior  General  of  his  inestimable  Order.  It 
is  an  awful  consideration ;  true  it  is,  that  there  are  many 
who  have  been  formed  in  this  school,  those  holy  men  whom 
we  now  and  then  turn  to  look  after  with  reverence  as 
they  move  beside  immense  processions  of  young  boys, 
obedient  to  a  look,  a  word,  the  slightest  gesture  of  these 
venerable  masters.  But  what  contrasts  to  these  men  may 
be  found  amongst  Catholic  schoolmasters !  how  great  is 
the  responsibility  of  ^  many  of  these  men,  and  of  those  by 
whom  they  are  appointed !  We  could  wish  that  this  little 
work  were  in  every  one's  hands  ;  it  must  open  new  views 
of  education  to  many;  all  might  obtain  valuable  hints 
upon  the  subject,  and  a  sense  of  the  great  qualities  neces- 
sary to  form  a  good  schoolmaster,  and  of  his  inestimable 
value  when  found. 

Ylll,— Moral  and  Religious  Epistles.  By  the  Rev.  James  Wills, 
A.  M.  &c.  &c.     Dublin,  Curry,  1846. 

For  a  book  of  poetry,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  devise  a 
less  attractive  title  than  the  above;— it  would  seem  to  con- 
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vey  a  certain  promise  of  dulness,  prosiness,  and  mediocrity. 
But,  if  the  reader  be  not  easily  daunted  by  a  title,  he  will 
find  his  courage  or  curiosity  amply  repaid  by  the  perusal 
of  Mr.  Wills 's  volume.  It  is  perfectly  free  from  what  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  dulness  inseparable  from 
a  **  Moral  and  Religious  Essay;"  and  it  will  go  far  to  redeem 
the  "  Poetical  Epistle''  from  its  hereditary  character  for 
vapidness  and  inanity.  Indeed,  though  the  versification  in 
a  few  instances  is  careless  and  irregular,  it  contains  more 
of  genuine  poetry,  and  what  is  now-a-days  more  rare,  of 
profoundly  religious  poetical  feeling,  than  would  reconcile 
us  even  to  a  far  more  uninteresting  form  than  that  in  which 
it  is  conveyed. 

The  Epistles,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  were  pre- 
pared for  the  press,  and  indeed  were  actually  in  type,  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Wills 's  former  volume, 
already  noticed  in  this  journal ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  his 
publisher,  he  deferred  their  publication  till  the  present 
time,  and  he  has  added  to  them  several  shorter  lyrical 
pieces,  which,  however,  are  likewise  of  a  purely  religious 
character.  The  Epistles  are  four  in  number.  The  first, 
though  not  the  longest,  is  in  many  respects  the  most 
interesting.  The  subject,  "  The  Contemplation  of  the  Hea- 
vens," is  one  which  affords  full  scope  for  the  writer's  fancy 
as  well  as  for  his  loftier  powers ;  and  although  the  lines 
directly  addressed  to  his  correspondent  are  somewhat 
common-place,  it  contains  passages  which  we  have  seldom 
seen  surpassed  for  sublimity  and  power. 

The  limits  of  a  notice  like  the  present,  preclude  the 
possibility  of  doing  justice  to  this  interesting  poem,  by  any 
extracts  which  would  adequately  represent  it.  It  will  be 
more  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  select  one  of  the  shorter 
odes,  several  of  which  are  extremely  beautiful.  We  choose, 
almost  at  random,  the  following  paraphrase  of  the  136th, 
(in  the  authorised  version  137th)  Psalm. 

*'  By  Babel's  rueful  stream  we  sate, 

And  wept,  remembering  thee, 
O  Sion  !  in  our  fallen  estate, — 

Our  sad  captivity. 
Where  the  pale  osiers  edged  the  deep, 

Our  harps  hung  mutely  bound  ; 
No  tuneful  murmur  broke  the  sleep 

Of  all  their  sacred  sound. 
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"  The  oppressor  came,  and  bade  us  break 

The  silence  sad  and  still ; 
They  asked  for  mirth,  and  bade  us  wake 

The  songs  of  Sion's  hill. 
Sternly  we  heard  the  proud  command — 

O  could  -we  sing  for  them 
The  Lord's  song  in  a  distant  land 

From  thee,  Jerusalem  ! 

"  Jerusalem  !  not  yet,  not  yet 

Art  thou  forgotten  so  ; 
Its  cunning  may  my  hand  forget 

Ere  I  thy  love  forego. 
Yet  but  a  moment — in  his  wrath 

The  Lord  averts  his  look  ; 
But  still  our  woes  and  tears  he  hath 

All  numbered  in  his  book. 

"  Sleep,  harp  of  Sion  ! — sleep  in  power, 

Until  thy  waking  tell 
The  dawn  of  retribution's  hour — 

The  day  of  Israel. 
As  shades  o"*er  you,  swift  waters,  go,  * 

Our  clouds  are  flitting  o'er  ; 
And  song  from  Sion's  hill  shall  flow 

When  Babylon  is  no  more  !" — pp.  103-4. 

We  hardly  thought  it  possible  to  throw  the  charm  of 
novelty  over  this  beautiful  yet  hackneyed  and  familiar 
subject;  but  we  think  Mr.  Wills's  paraphrase  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  of  those  who  have  dealt  with  the 
subject  before  him. 
^  The  lines  "  On  the  Death  of  an  Infant/'  though  in  a 
different  strain,  are  yet  exceedingly  tender  and  beautiful ; 
and  we  regret  extremely  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
transcribe  this,  and  a  kindred  piece  entitled  ''  Emblems." 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  general  commendation 
of  the  volume.  For  those  who  have  read  his  '"  Dramatic 
Sketches/'  the  recommendation  will  hardly  be  necessary. 

IX. — Chemistry  of  the  Four  Seasons,  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and 
Winter.  An  Essay.  By  Thomas  Griffiths,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry in  the  Medical  College  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  &c. 
&c.     8vo.     London,  Churchill,  1846. 

The  researches  of  recent  experimentalists  in  animal  and 
vegetable  chemistry,  though  the  data  which  they  supply 
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are  still  far  from  being  complete  and  satisfactory,  yet  have 
led  to  very  important  practical  results.  The  discoveries  in 
physiology  and  in  agricultural  science  to  which  they  have 
opened  the  way,  have  already  introduced  many  a  useful 
revolution  in  both  departments;  and  in  order  to  perfect 
what  has  been  begun,  it  onl^r  remains  for  practical  men  to 
extend  and  apply  the  principles  according  to  the  various 
circumstances  which  may  arise. 

The  volume  now  before  us,  however,  is  not  of  a  practical 
character.     It  is  a  popular  explanation,  by  the  application_ 
of  the  science  of  chemistry,  of  the  simple  though  seemingly 
mysterious  operations,  by  which  nature  produces  the  phe- 
nomena of   the    several    seasons— the    germination   and 
development  of  plants,  the  formation  of  flowers  and  seeds, 
the  chemical  changes  by  which  these  operations  are  affected, 
the  principles  which  are  brought  into  action,  heat,  elec- 
tricity, moisture,  &c.,  and  the  principles,  special  as  well  as 
general,  by  which  their  action  is  regulated.     It  is  need- 
less to  say  a  word  upon  the  engrossing  interest  of  such  a 
subject;    indeed,  we  know  no  more  attractive  course  of 
popular  study,  than  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
the  every- day  operations  of  nature.     We  are  already  in 
possession  of  several  most  interesting  and  valuable  books 
upon  the  natural  history  and  phenomena  of  the  seasons, 
among  which  we  would  specially  name  Duncan's  delightful 
volumes  on  the  *'  Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons. '^    But 
none  of  these  had  taken  the  precise  line  which  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths has  chosen ;  and  in  a  subject  so  large,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  that  a  subdivision  of  matter  will  tend 
greatly  to  facilitate  and  improve  the  study. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  author  has  executed  his 
task,  we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  His  essay  is  simple, 
orderly,  accurate,  and  solid ;  while  the  style  is  so  familiar, 
and  the  expositions  so  popular  and  so  lucid,  that  even  the 
youngest  and  least  practical  student  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  following  him  even  through  his  most  complex  explana- 
tions. 

We  should  add,  that  the  work  is  illustrated  by  numerous 
experiments;  and  in  all  cases,  the  directions  for  the 
preparation,  manipulation,  cfec,  are  so  plain  and  simple, 
that  the  merest  tyro  will  be  able  to  reduce  them  securely 
and  successfully  to  practice. 
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X. — 1.  Tales  for   tlie   Young,      By    Hans    Christian    Andersen. 
London,  Burns,  1847. 

2. — Nursery  Rhymes,  Tales,  and  Jingles,    London,  Burns,  1847. 

If  the  young  generation  of  the  present  day  do  not  grow 
up  superior  in  wisdom,  knowledge,  refinement,  and  intelU- 
gence,  we  shall  lose  oar  faith  in  the  perfectibility  of  the 
human  race.  At  all  events,  if  they  fail  to  realize  this 
expectation,  the  blame  of  the  failure  must  not  lie  with 
those  who  have^  purveyed  so  liberally,  and  indeed  so  prodi- 
gally, for  their  imxjrovement. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  young  reader,  we  know  none 
to  whom  a  greater  debt  of  gratitude  is  due,  than  Mr. 
Burns,  the  publisher  of  the  beautiful  little  volumes  before 
us.  He  is  not  only  one  of  those  far-seeing  and  enterprising 
men,  who  have  discovered  that  literature,  like  every  other 
material  of  commerce,  must  be  made  accessible  to  the 
multitude,  if  the  producer  would  hope  to  realize  the  best 
profit  from  its  production ;  but  he  deserves  the  still  higher 
praise  of  having  lent  all  his  energies  for  the  diffusion  of 
literature,  for  the  sake  of  literature  itself.  Labouring  in 
the  same  great  cause  to  which  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  Mr. 
Charles  Knight,  and  other  kindred  spirits  in  "  the  trade'* 
have  devoted  their  lives,  he  has  chosen  for  himself  a  pecu- 
liar department  in  which  he  laboured,  the  first,  and  indeed 
for  a  time  almost  alone.  We  need  hardly  name  "  The 
Fireside  Library,''  *'  The  Home  Library," '['  The  Cabinet 
Library  for  Youth,"  &c.  cfec.,  in  order  to  justify  all  and 
much  more  than  we  have  said ;  and  yet  these  are  but  the 
most  recent  fruits  of  a  zeal  and  energy  which  had  for  years 
been  directed  in  the  same  track,  at  a  time  when  cheap 
literature  was  thought  of  only  to  be  ridiculed  as  a  fond  and 
foolish  dream. 

In  expressing  thus  sincerely  our  sense  of  the  merit  due 
to  this  enterprising,  and  we  believe,  most  successful  pub- 
lisher, we  must  not  be  understood,  of  course,  to  convey  an 
unqualified  approval  of  all  that  he  has  published,  or  even 
of  all  that  is  contained  in  the  different  series  enumerated 
above.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  some  of  the  volumes  of 
the  '^  Fireside  Library,"  which  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
are  unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  series,  the  merit  of  which, 
generally  speaking,  is  so  high ;  but  the  number  of  these  is 
small  in  comparison  with  the  excellent  and  most  interesting 
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volumes  which  are  comprised  in  the  collection ;  and  even 
those  which  are  I  thus  deficient,  (being,  in  almost  every 
instance,  translations  from  a  foreign,  language,)  are  at 
least  useful  as  specimens  of  the  literature  to  which  they 
belong. 

The  volumes  before  us  will  need  no  lengthened  criticism. 
If  beautiful  typography  and  exquisite  illustrations  can 
make  reading  interesting  and  attractive  to  youth,  these 
little  books  cannot  fail  to  find  readers  in  abundance.  The 
tales  of  the  well-known  Danish  writer  Andersen,  are  just 
of  that  class  of  imaginative  writings,  which  stimulate  at 
once  the  wonder,  the  affections,  and  the  understanding  of 
the^  youthful  reader.  We  shall  best  commend  them  to 
notice  by  transcribing  one  of  the  tales,  the  first  in  order. 
It  is  entitled  "  The  Buckwheat.'' 

"  Often,  in  passing  by  a  field  of  buckwheat  after  a  thunder- 
storm, we  see  it  all  look  black  and  drooping  ;  we  might  almost 
think  a  flame  of  fire  had  swept  over  it ;  and  it  is  then  that  the 
farmer  is  used  to  say  :  *  Ah,  the  lightning  has  done  all  that  to  it  !* 

**  'But  why  has  the  lightning  done  all  this  ?'  will  be  asked  per- 
haps by  some  solitary  traveller,  who  seeks  for  a  natural  cause,  or, 
at  least,  a  simple  reason  for  all  that  nature  does.  I  will  now  tell 
you  what  the  house-sparrow  told  me  about  it.  The  house-sparrow 
had  it  from  an  old  willow-tree  that  once  stood,  and  indeed  is  now 
standing,  close  by  just  such  a  field  of  buck-wheat.  It  is  a  large, 
grave  willow-tree,  gnarled,  and  rich  in  years,  that  seems  to  have 
burst  in  the  middle,  and  from  whose  gaping  clefts  grow  the  grass 
and  the  bramble,  and  seem  quite  at  home  there.  Its  trunk  bends 
over  very  much,  as  if  it  wanted  a  prop  ;  and  its  branches  hang 
down  to  the  ground  like  long  green  hair. 

"  Over  all  the  fields  about  grew  beautiful  grain — rye,  and  barley, 
and  oats :  yes,  the  pretty  oats,  which,  when  they  are  quite  ripe, 
look  just  like  a  flight  of  little  canary-birds  on  a  bough.  The 
growth  of  the  corn  had  been  blessed  ;  and  the  heavier  it  was,  the 
more  humbly  the  good  plant  bowed  its  lowly  head. 

**  But  there  was  a  field  of  buck-wheat  too,  and  this  field  stretched 
itself  out  on  one  side  till  it  reached  the  old  willow-tree.  The  buck- 
wheat did  not  bow  its  head  at  all  like  the  other  kinds  of  corn,  but 
towered  up  in  the  air  as  proudly  and  stiffly  as  it  could. 

<**I  am  as  rich  as  the  greatest  of  these,'  it  said,  'and  much 
prettier  too  ;  my  flowers  are  as  beautiful  as  the  rosy-apple  blossom, 
and  a  delightful  treat  it  is  to  look  at  me  and  my  companions.  Do 
you  know  of  anything  more  beautiful,  more  noble,  or,  in  short,  any 
thing  that  can  vie  with  us,  you  old,  dreamy  willow-tree  V 

"  And  the  mouldering  stem  nodded  its  mossy  head,  as  if  to  say, 
*  Oh,  yes,  indeed,  that  I  do  ! '    But  the  buck-wheat  tossed  up  its 
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head  in  pure  disdain,  and  said :  "  The  foolish  tree  !  he  is  so  old, 
that  grass  and  weeds  are  creeping  out  of  his  body.' 

"  In  the  meanwhile  a  very  heavy  storm  came  on.  All  the  flowers 
of  the  field  folded  their  leaves  together,  or  modestly  bowed  their 
tender  little  heads  to  the  ground,  whilst  the  wind  whistled  over 
them.  The  buck-wheat  was  the  only  one  that  stood  saucily  erect 
in  its  pride. 

"  *  Bend  down  as  we  do,'  whispered  the  other  kind  flowers. 

"*What  need  have  I  to  do  that?'  said  the  buck-wheat,  who 
would  not  easily  be  taught. 

'* '  Bend  down  as  we  do,'  cried  the  corn ;  *the  angel  of  the  storm 
is  coming  ;  he  has  wings  that  reach  from  the  highest  cloud  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lowliest  vale,  and  he  will  dash  you  down  before  you 
can  ask  him  to  have  pity  on  you.' 

*«  *  Once  for  all,  I  will  not  make  so  little  of  myself,'  answered  the 
buck-wheat. 

**  *  Shut  up  your  flowers,  and  draw  in  your  leaves,'  said  the 
cautious  old  willow-tree.  *  Look  not  up  at  the  lightning  when  the 
cloud  opens  ;  even  man  dare  not  do  so  ;  for  when  it  lightens,  they 
can  see  quite  into  heaven,  though  the  light  strikes  them  blind. 
What,  then,  would  not  befall  us,  herbs  of  the  field,  if  we,  in  our 
littleness,  dared  to  do  so  ?' 

**  *  In  our  littleness  ! '  echoed  the  buck- wheat,  mockingly.  *  No, 
indeed  !  I  will  look  straight  through  into  heaven.' 

**  And  he  did  so  in  his  guilty  pride.  It  lightened  so  brightly 
that  the  whole  world  seemed  to  be  in  flames.  As  soon  as  the 
storm  had  raged  its  last,  the  flowers  and  the  corn  were  seen  stand- 
ing in  the  still,  pure  air,  refreshed  by  the  rain,  and  happy  as  the 
spring.  But  the  buck-wheat — the  poor  buck-wheat  I — had  been 
burnt  black  as  a  coal  in  the  lightning.  It  was  nothing  more  now 
than  dead,  useless  weed  of  the  field. 

*•  And  the  old  willow  waved  his  branches  in  the  wind,  and  large 
drops  of  water  fell  from  the  green  leaves  as  if  the  tree  were  weep- 
ing. And  the  sparrows  said  :  *  Why  do  you  weep  ?  It  is  so  beau- 
tiful here.  Look  how  the  sun  is  shining,  and  the  clouds  sailing 
along.  Do  you  not  breathe  the  sweet  scent  of  the  flowers  and  the 
bushes  ?  Why  do  you  weep,  then,  you  old  willow-tree  ? 

*♦  And  the  willow-tree  told  of  the  pride  and  the  haughtiness  of 
the  buck-wheat,  and  of  the  punishment  which,  sooner  or  later, 
always  follows  upon  crimes.  I,  who  now  tell  this  story  over  again, 
had  it  from  the  chattering  sparrows.  They  twittered  it  to  me  one 
evening  when  I  asked  them  for  some  pretty  tale." — pp.  1-5 

If  all  '^children's  tales"  were  as  this  one,  we  would 
gladly  remain  children  all  our  lives. 
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XT. — 1.  Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  for  tlie  Con- 
version  of  Sinners,  Richardson  and  Son :  London,  Dublin,  and 
Derbj. 

2. — Little  Office  in  honour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary;  to  lohich  is  annexed  the  Devotion  of  the  Six  Sundays  to 
St.  Aloysius.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  corrected  by  the  Reve- 
rend Thomas  Grimley.  Richardson  and  Son  :  London,  Dublin, 
and  Derby. 

3. — A  Novenafor  the  Holy  Season  of  Advent,  hyway  of  preparation  for 
the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  consisting  of 
Prophecies,  Anthems,  <&c.,  gathered  from  the  Roman  Missal  and 
Breviary,  set  to  Gregorian  Chants,  with  an  English  Translation. 
Richardson  and  Son  :  London,  Dublin,  and  Derby. 

The  first  of  these  little  works  contains  a  short  account 
of  the  institution  of  the  ^^  Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary/^  its  rules,  and  the  forms  of  admission.  If 
we  may  judge  by  what  we  have  known  ourselves  of  the 
great  irregularity  with  which  English  Catholics  take  up 
and  lay  down  these  devotions  at  their  pleasure,  losing 
thereby  all  notion  of  a  Society,  we  should  think  it  would 
be  useful. 

The  two  others  are  excellent  devotions  to  our  Blessed 
Lady.  It  is  a  very  good  idea  to  make  the  prayers  and 
offices  of  the  Breviary  more  accessible  by  giving  them  in 
this  popular  form,  and  with  translations ;  and  we  think  it 
would  have  been  more  completely  followed  out,  if  the 
Gregorian  chants^  could  have  been  rendered  into  modern 
music,  that  all  might  have  joined  in  singing  those  glorious 
anthems,  ^^  O  Sapientia,^^  ^^  O  Adonai,^'  and  the  rest; 
the  mere  indications  of  which  in  our  Directories  we 
welcome  with  joy,  and  dwell  upon  as  if  the  very  sound  of 
the  words  conveyed  poetry.  The  hymns  in  the  little  office 
are  well  chosen  and  translated,  but  we  cannot  altogether 
like  the  litany  of  the  immaculate  conception;  the  titles 
addressed  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  of  ^'  Strength  of  Martyrs,' ' 
'^  Virtue  of  Confessors,' '  ""  Purity  of  Virgins,''  ""  Sanctity 
of  all  Christians,"  are  displeasing  to  us;  we  would  not 
controvert  the  point,  being  well  aware  not  only  that  they 
vnust  be,  and  are  intended  in  a  proper  sense,  but  how  with 
a  little  ingenuity  this  might  be  made  apparent.  Still  they 
might  prove  a  stumbling-block  even  to  those  reasonable 
and  liberal  minded  objectors  who  ought  not  to  be  sea;  - 
dalized,  and  we  think  there  are  even  Catholics  who  will 
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agree  with  us  tbat  the  words  create  a  confusion  of  ideas 
which  is  unpleasant. 


Xll. — The  Virtuous  Scholar,  or  Edifying  Life  of  a  Student.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French.  Richardson  and  Son  :  London,  Dublin, 
and  Derby. 

We  most  heartily  recommend  to  all  schools  and  to  all 
young  persons  the  life  of  this  youthful  saint ;  who  was  the 
delight  and  glory  of  his  college  during  his  short  life,  and 
died  at  sixteen.  ^  Nothing  can  be  sweeter  than  the  fervour 
of  his  youthful  piety ;  but  it  was  so  simple,  so  well  direct- 
ed, and  so  applicable  to  his  state  of  life,  that  the  most 
cautious  parent  might  recommend  his  life  for  imitation  to 
their  children  without  any  qualification.  The  list  of 
''  Good  E/Csolutions,'^  which  young  Decalogue  drew  up  for 
himself  after  his  first  communion,  are  excellently  practical, 
as  well  as  pious,  being  the  result  of  the  boy's  own  expe- 
rience and  sense  of  what  conduced  to  his  improvement ; 
and,  with  the  comments  made  upon  them  by  his  director, 
cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  many  .young  minds  aspiring  to 
walk  in  the  same  happy  path. 


XIII. — Address  to  the  Friends  of  the  Cross.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  the  Venerable  Servant  of  God,  Lewis  Mary  Grignon  De 
MoNTFORT.     Richardson  and  Son  :  London,  Dublin,  and  Derby. 

The  original  of  this  '^Address"  appears  to  have  been  a 
sermon ;  at  least  it  has  all  the  characteristics  of  French 
pulpit  eloquence,  being,  in  fact,  a  vehement  and  impas- 
sioned harangue,  an  urgent  exhortation  to  obey  the  words 
of  Christ,  and  ''  take  up  the  cross."  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  matter  is  excellent,  but  this  style  of  eloquence 
requires  the  fervour  of  delivery  to  give  it  full  effect  even 
with  its  greatest  admirers.  When  read— and  read  in  the 
form  of  a  translation — it  is  apt  to  fail  in  making  a  due 
impression. 
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Academies  of  France,  225. 

Aidan  St.,  emancipates  slaves,  95 — his  charity. 

Allies  Mr.,  his  controversial  work,  271,  273, 
281, 288— Ills  sense  of  his  own  inconsistencies, 
296 — his  admission  respecting  the  Pope,  303 
— his  charges  against  De  Maistre,  305 — diffi- 
culties about  the  Greek  Church,  310. 

Architecture,  its  tendency  to  return  to  given 
models,  49(). 

Aristocracy,  Irish,  130. 

Art  religious,  manifestations  of  a  desire  for  its 
improvement,  48*^ — more  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  488 — its  characteristics  in  religious 
pictures,  489 — mistake  to  return  in  painting 
and  sculpture  to  the  art  of  the  middle  ages, 
491 — on  what  principles  it  should  now  pro- 
ceed, 493 -where  it  may  tind  models,  494 — its 
true  principles  must  be  learnt  by  meditation 
and  holiness,  495 — must  be  creative,  498 — 
adopting  modes  of  expression  more  suited  to 
the  present  time,  499 — instances,  500. 

Artists  Cbristian,  of  the  middle  ages,  495— 
painted  for  tlie  people,  498. 

Auerbach,  his  tales,  357— extracts  from,  359. 

Augustine  St.,  346. 

Bellarmine  Cardinal,  concerning  jurisdiction, 
298 — that  of  the  apostles,  298 — concerning 
tradition,  336 — words  attributed  to  him,  449. 

Bishops,  extent  of  their  power,  291,  297 — exam- 
ples from  the  Fathers,  29.5. 

Black  Forest,  its  villages,  3o8. 

Blood,  Physiology  of,  26 — its  composition,  27 — 
organic  substances  of,  32 — corpuscles,  34— 
their  function,  36 — other  constituents  of 
blood,  37 — change  produced  in  it  by  respira- 
tion, 38 — coagulation  of,  46 — serum,  49 — 
causes  of  its  separation  into  "  blood  and 
water"  at  our  Saviour's  death,  50 — mystery 
of  its  effusion,  53 — had  escaped  from  its  ves- 
sels 54 — into  the  pericardium,  by  breaking  of 
the  heart,  55. 

Books,  Notices  of,  260,  515. 

Bossnet,  204,  351. 

Bridget,  St.,  passage  from  her  revelations,  59. 

BroM^^am,  Lord,  his  work  on  O'Alembert,  190 
—errors,  201,  203,  211,  214— attempts  to  jus- 


tify D'Alembert's  infidelity,  220— general  cha- 
racter of  his  work,  227. 
Bronmson,  Mr.,  327— his  arguments,  350. 

Ca/as,  his  trial,  221. 

Calculation,  necessity  for,  75 — progress  mad«  in, 
75 — wonderful  power  of  calculation  occasion- 
ally found,  76 — deficiencies  in  the  power,  77 
mechanical  helps  to  calculation,  78. 

Candyba,  ruins  of,  175. 

Canus  Melchior,  337. 

Capranica,  Cardinal,  his  opiniou  of  church 
music,  l44. 

Catherine  of  Russia,  her  remark  on  the  philoso« 
phers,  202. 

Catholics,  their  rule  of  faith,  277 — their  suffer- 
ings in  Ireland,  423. 

Catholic  art  ready  to  spring  to  life,  51 1. 

Catholicism  strength  of  its  historical  evidence, 
280— its  increase  in  Ireland  in  spite  of  obsta- 
cles, 422. 

Chapel  of  the  Convent  of  Mercy,  22. 

Chapters,  German,  199. 

Chastity,  mistaken  notions  of  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of,  509. 

Christian  Art,  evidence  of  a  taste  for,  among  the 
people,  505,  506— not  to  be  found  in  any  Pro.^ 
testant  country,  507. 

Church,  Catholic,  in  the  time  of  the  early 
Christians,  282 — the  same  government  con- 
tinued in  her  to  the  present  day,  284 — her 
Catholicity,  311 — scandals  existing  in  ber, 
313— her  foundation,  463 — progress,  465— her 
piety  and  discipline  prior  to  the  writing  of 
the  Scriptures,  466 — mutual  correspondence 
between  her  teaching  and  that  of  Scripture, 
479. 

Anglican,  failure  in  unity  and  Catho- 
licism, 286-— inconsistent  position  in  this  re- 
spect, i93— in  Ireland,  419. 

Christ  unrecognized  by  the  multitudes,  42 — 
circumstances  of  His  death,  49 — flow  of  blood 
and  water  accounted  for,  50 — His  sufterings, 
61 — opening  in  his  side,  54 — His  heart  broken 
by  intense  agony,  56  —  representations  of 
Him.  492, 
Comet,  Halley's,  195. 
Conception,  Immaculate,  doctrine  of,  334. 
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Controversies,  internal  Catholic,  their  nature, 
135 — contrasted  wifh  those  of  the  Anglicans, 
135, 

Controversy,  works  upon,  271. 

Convent  ot  Sisters  ot  Mercy,  description  of,  1 — 
its  establishment,  10  —  receives  religious 
rules,  14 — works  of  mercy  therein  carried  on, 
16— in  receiving  servants,  17  —  educating 
children,  18. 

Converts,  their  advantages  and  otherwise,  138. 

Costume,  as  applied  to  sculpture,  &c.,  501. 

D''Ale.mbert,  his  birth  and  parentage,  198— pro- 
vision made  for  him  by  his  parents,  201 — stu- 
dies, 201 — adulation  of  Catherine,  202— his 
works,  203,  207,  210,  212— is  admitted  into 
the  French  Academy,  2ii9 — procures  the  ad- 
mission of  Abbe  Millot,  209 — promotes  the 
infidel  conspiracy,  210 — is  forbidden  by  her 
daughter  to  visit  Madame  de  GeotiVin,  211 — 
endeavours  to  prevent  death-bed  repentance, 
211 — his  "Eloges,"  217 — his  connection  with 
Mademoiselle  L'Espinasse,  218 — his  intole- 
rance, 221— regard  entertained  for  him  by  his 
friends,  223 — his  last  moments,  223 — death, 
&c.,  226. 

Desmond,  Earls  of,  133. 

Development,  doctrine  of,  307,  327 — instances, 
334— Melchior  Canus,  concerning,  337— Sua- 
rez,  extract  from,  341 — Mohler,  345 — DoUin- 
ger,  345 — St.  Augustine,  346 — St.  Vincentius 
Lirinensis,  347— the  infallibility  of  the  Church 
a  safeguard  in  this  doctrine,  318 — Cardinal 
Fisher's  opinion,  349 — the  doctrine  no  no- 
velty, 353. 

Doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  its  difficul- 
ties chiefly  historical,  276 — its  necessity  for 
the  preservation  of  unity,  290 — developments 
of  doctrine,  307. 

Education,  scriptural,  discouraged  in  Ireland, 
415. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  motives  of  her  conquest  of 
Ireland,  127. 

EmUjration,  importance  of,  to  Great  Britain, 
394 — duty  of  Government  to  interfere  in  it, 
394 — proofs  of  indifference,  395— miserable 
failures  in  attempts  at  Colonization,  395— 
should  be  attempted  on  a  larger  scale,  398 — 
fluctuations  in  emigration,  399 — causes  of 
this  fluctuation,  400^— Lord  John  Russell's 
opinions  concerning,  401 — report  of  a  com- 
mittee upon,  in  1827,  403 — the  North  Ameri- 
can Colonies  recommended  for  emigration, 
406. 

Espinasse,  Mademoiselle  L'.  218. 

Exchanges,  arbitration  of,  86. 

Fathers  of  the  Church,  study  of  the,  280. 

Fellowes,  Sir  Charles,  159. 

Fiesoli,  4ngelico  da,  his  saintly  character,  495. 

Fish,  in  the  Syrian  Seas,  188. 

Fisher,  Cardinal,  349. 

Fontanes,  M.  de,  224. 

Fontenelle,  224. 

Formby,  Mr,  138-140 — his  work  on  Christian 
Psalmody,  142 — strength  of  his  prejudices, 
148 — enumeration  of  the  ways  by  which  a 
Christian  may  increase  his  love  of  psalmody, 
157. 

French,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Ferns,  127 — his 
defence  of  Irish  loyalty,  128. 

Goodn-yn,  Mr.,  his  extraordinary  computations, 

61. 
Great  Britain,  secret  of  her  greatness,  389, 

Hifferman,  William,  his  poems,  320. 


Herbert,  his  picture  of  our  Saviour  at  Nazareth, 

504. 
Histories  of '.England,    Dr.    Lingard's,  93  — 

Hume's  93—  M  cCabe's  93. 
History,  its  difficulties,   277  —  Church  history 

no  exception,  277 — its   value  as  a  science, 

278. 

Inscriptions,  Lycian,  161,  174, 181. 

Ireland,  measures  of  relief  adopted  for  her  since 
the  potato  disease,  232— by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
232— by  the  Whigs,  236— what  is  the  cause  of 
her  present  condition,  258— how  far  England 
is  responsible.  259. 

Irish,  the  Catholic,  424. 

James  II,  plots  against  him,  435,  441 — his 
popularity  in  Scotland,  441 — was  ignorant  of 
the  barbarities  of  Jeffreys,  44.5 — his  illness  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  447. 

Jesuits,  sheltered  by  Frederic  and  Catherine, 
213— Pascal's  attack  upon  them,  213 — great 
men  produced  by  the  Order,  215,  and  great 
deeds,  215— missions,  216. 

Jurisdiction,  distinction  between  it  and  order, 
298. 

Keller  and  his  school  of  engravers,  489. 

La  Barre,  his  condemnation,  221.     , 

Lagra7ige,  anecdote  of,  193. 

Lalande,  205. 

Landlords,  Irish,  100,119,  130,  246,  258,  405. 

Language,  Irish,  324. 

Lewis,  Mr.,  his  controversial  work,  273-285, 
315. 

Life,  45,  52. 

Lirinensis,  St.  Vincentius,  347. 

Literatwe,  Irish,  attention  now  given  to  it,  318. 

Logarithms,  86 — will  be  of  greater  service  when 
we  have  decimal  coinage,  86  —  their  use 
speedily  appreciated,  88 — their  advantages 
compared  with  the  tables  which  preceded 
them,  89. 

Lord  Li«dia7/'s  work,  merits  of,  512 — mistakes 
of  5i3 — the  German  theorizing  spirit  of,  5J3 
his  opinion  of  the  ecclesiological  movement, 
514. 

Lucan,  Earl  of,  his  atrocious  conduct,  120. 

Lycia, its  antiquities,  159 — persons  who  have 
explored  them,  169 — recent  discoveries,  160 — 
inscriptions,  161, 174 — race  to  which  they  are 
to  be  ascribed,  161,  167,  184 — rock-tombs,  163 
— language,  182 — anecdotes  of  the  people,  184 
— cluistian  antiquities,  186 — fish,  188. 

McCabe,  his  History  of  England,  entirely  Ca- 
tholic, 94 — a  history  of  the  poor,  95 — his  text 
made  up  from  the  ancient  writers,  96,  105 — 
goodness  of  his  notes,  106 — probable  length  of 
the  work,  108 — its  plan  and  aim,  109 — extract 
from.  111 — miracles  recorded,  113. 

Mac  Namara,  Donagh  Roe,  his  poem,  321. 

McAuley,  Mrs.  Catherine,  her  life,  2— resolves 
on  becoming  a  Catholic,  6 — takes  a  house  as 
a  charitable  institution,  8 — takes  up  her  abode 
in  it,  10 — her  difficulties,  10 — her  profession, 
15— her  death,  23. 

Maistre,  M.de,  305. 

MaU'sherbes,  his  letter  to  D'Alemhert,  222. 

Marbles,  Xanthian,  159. 

Mary  of  Modena,  428 — her  objection  to  mar- 
riage, 429 — her  innocent  lile,  432 — charges 
against  her,  434 — her  exile,  448. 

Mathematics,  191 — instances  of  the  power  they 
give  of  abstracting  the  mind,  191 — whether 
they  produce  a  calm  and  even  temper,  194. 
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Mathematicians,  their  dissensions,  194 — their 
eminence,  196. 

Mercy,  Sister  of,  her  duties,  19. 

Mercy,  Sisters  of,  sent  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  to  the  Cholera  Hospitals,  21, 

Miracles,  113. 

Morris,  Rev.  J.  B,  his  translation  of  the 
Rhythms  of  St.  Ephraim,  501. 

Motherivelt,  William,  59— his  life,  61 — publica- 
tions, 63 — fails  in  giving  evidence  before  the 
Committee  of  Enquiry  of  tlie  Orange  Society, 
65 — his  death,  66— poems,  67. 

Music  of  the  Church,  abuses  in  it  in  England, 
137 — figured  music,  142 — plain  song  the  com- 
position of  Saints,  147. 

Mythology,  old  christian  art  mistaken  for,  508. 

Numbers,    integer,    show    extraordinary    and 

mysterious  results,  83, 
Novelists,  German,  improvement  in  their  taste, 

355. 

O'Brien,  Dr.,  his  illiberality,  409— his  view  of 
the  state  of  theology  in  Ireland,  412  — his 
opinion  of  foreign  missions,  418 — accuses  the 
development  of  popery  in  Ireland,  422. 

O^Daly,  Dominic,  his  history  of  the  Geraldines, 
125-^mention  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  125 — ad- 
miration of  the  nobles  of  Strongbow's  train, 
126, 

Order  of  our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mercy  institute  d 
14— its  progress,  and  the  good  effects  pro- 
duced, 16— sanctioned  by  the  Holy  See,  23. 

Palestrina,  145,  1.53. 

Paper,  its  scarcity  and  bad  quality  inconve- 
niencing former  calculators,  85. 

Pascal,  his  education,  215. 

Perspiration,  40. 

Pirmra,  ruins  of,  in  Lycia,  163. 

Plain  chant,  151— desirable  to  reintroduce  it, 
154— requisites  for  its  due  performance,  155 — 
easily  obtainable,  156. 

Poor  law,  Irish,  100,  117 — necessary  wherever 
Protestantism  exists,  244 — their  absolute 
justice  in  Ireland,  246 — should  be  made  effi- 
cient, 248— how  it  could  be  borne,  249 — pro- 
motion of  fisheries,  2-50 — cultivation  of  waste 
lands,  251 — encouragement  of  railroads,  254 
— expense  of  such  raeas«res  to  England,  2.57. 

Pope,  the  centre  of  unity,  300 — his  infallibility, 
302 — his  sense  of  his  own  responsibility,  303 
— Galilean  rebellion  against  him,  308  — by 
Don  Joseph,  309— exercise  or  authority,  310. 

Population,  statistics  of,  398, 

Protestantism,  unholy  as  regarcls  art,  509 — the 
destroyer  of  the  types  of  the  past,  510. 

Protestants,  D'Alembcrt's  prediction  verified, 
that  they  would  fall  into  Deism,  208, 

Purgatory,  belief  in,  349. 

Renouf,  Mr.,  his  controversial  work,  272. 

Review,  Dublin,  endeavour  in  its  pages  to  ex- 
cite attention  to  Christian  art,  486. 

jRAf <ut<s,  George  Joachim,  84, 

Rule,  Sliding,  method  of  using  il,  79. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  his  opinions  on  Emigratioo, 
402. 

Sacratnent,  the  Blessed,  light  before  it  in  the 
chapel  of  the  convent  of  Mercy,  22. 


Scripture,  the  Anglican  rule"  of  faith,  457— de- 
tects of  this  rule,  458— use  made  of  it  by  the 
designing,  468 — abused  by  heretics,  460— and 
infidels, 461— should  be  interpreted  always  by 
the  teaching  of  the  Church,  462— purpose  of 
the  Epistles,  468 — and  other  portions  of  scrip- 
ture, 469— internal  evidence  that  they  were 
not  intended  to  bring  men  into  the  Chnrch, 
470— what  class  of  truths  are  illustrated  by 
them,  477 — how  their  testimony  is  filled  up  by 
the  Church,  479. 

Servants,  home  for  them  in  the  House  of  Mercy, 
17. 

Society,  Canadian  Land  and  Emigration,  406. 

Son^s,  Irish  Popular,  319. 

Strickland,  Miss,  mistatement  in  her  Life  of 
Mary  of  Modena,  431. 

Slroude,  Dr.,  his  work  on  the  Physical  cause  of 
the  Death  of  Christ,  43. 

St.  Ephraim,  Translation  of  his  Rhythms,  501. 

Suarez,  341, 

Sweat  of  blond,  instances  of,  41 — physical  cause 
ofthat  of  Christ,  41. 

Swift,  Dean,  his  description  of  Irish  landlords, 
130. 

Symbols,  expediency  of  adhering  to  in  represen- 
tation of  saints,  503. 

Tables,  arithmetical,  80— trigonometrical  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  16th  century,  84 — 
only  one  absolutely  necessary,  90— their  cor- 
rectness, 90. 

7Witus,  218. 

Tallies,  method  of  using  them  in  computa- 
tion, 78. 

Tenant  Right  in  Ireland,  122. 

Tencin,  Madame  de,  199,  200. 

Termtssiis  Major,  ruins  of,  178. 

Thompson,  Mr.,  his  answer  to  the  controversial 
work  of  Mr,  Allies,  272— failure  in  his  argu- 
ment, 30-5. 

Tlos,  tombs  at,  165. 

Tombs,  Etruscan  and  Lycian,  178. 

Trade,  free,  390— its  importance  to  England, 
392. 

Triquetra  found  on  Lycian  coins,  170. 

Tradition,  how  far  to  be  the  guide  of  Christian 
art,  504. 

Unitij,  Catholic,  its  nature,  290 — the  Pope  its 
centre  from  the  beginning,  300, 

Vieta,  Francis,  84. 

Virgin,  Blessed,  apparition  of,  115 — immaculate 

conception,  334 — freedom  from    actual    sin, 

334. 
Vlai.q,  Vega's,  edition  of,  86, 

Walmisly,  Father,  205. 
Winds,  b'Alerabert's  treatise  upon,  202, 
Wordsworth,  Dr.,  his  blunders  in  theology,  449 
—misquotation,  4.0— attributes   false  mean- 
ings, 4-53 — blunders,  454 — historical  inaccu- 
racies, 455. 

Xanthian  marbles,  159. 
Xanthus,  171. 

Yanar,  or  perpetual  fire,  174. 

Zchokke,  Heinrich,  his  tales,  356 
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